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THE  CHRISTIAN  LAW.* 


rpHE  fundamental  principle  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  is 
"to  claim  for  the  Christian  Law  the  ultimate  authority  to 
rule  social  practice.”  But  what  is  “the  Christian  Law”?  We 
are  often  reminded  that  Christ  left  no  code  of  commandments. 
It  is  in  Him — in  His  Person  and  His  work — the  Law  lies.  He 
has  given  indeed  for  our  instruction  some  applications  of  the 
negative  precepts  of  the  Decalogue  to  the  New  Order.  He  has 
added  some  illustrations  of  positive  duties,  almsgiving,  prayer, 
fasting.  He  has  set  up  an  ideal  and  a  motive  for  life ;  and,  at 
the  same  time.  He  has  endowed  His  Church  with  spiritual 
power,  and  has  promised  that  the  Paraclete,  sent  in  His  Name, 
shall  guide  it  into  all  the  Truth. 

The  Christian  Law,  then,  is  the  embodiment  of  the  Truth  for 
action  in  forms  answering  to  the  conditions  of  society  from  age 
to  age.  The  embodiment  takes  place  slowly,  and  it  can  never 
be  complete.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  rest  indolently  in  the 
conclusions  of  the  past.  In  each  generation  the  obligation  is 
laid  on  Christians  to  bring  new  problems  of  conduct  and  duty 
into  the  Divine  light,  and  to  find  their  solution  under  the 
teaching  of  the  Spirit. 

The  unceasing  effort  to  fulfil  the  obligation  establishes  the 
highest  prerogative  of  man,  and  manifests  the  life  of  the  Church. 
From  this  effort  there  can  be  no  release ;  and  the  effort  itself 
becomes  more  difficult  as  human  relations  grow  fuller,  wider, 
more  complex. 

But  none  the  less,  as  we  look  beu^k,  we  can  trace  progress 
towards  the  Christian  ideal.  The  history  of  the  Church  is  a 
series  of  ethical  victories,  but  the  latest  is  not  final.  It  is  true 

'  The  Presidential  Address  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Christian  Social 
Union,  held  at  Manchester  on  Nov.  25,  1895. 
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that  the  earliest  types  of  saintly  character  are  nut  surpassed, 
but  the  type  is  more  widely  spread,  and  guarded  by  more 
complete  intelligence.  At  the  same  time  each  advance  reveals 
in  men  new  capacities  and  new  powers.  Personal,  social, 
political  activity  all  belong  essentially  to  man  as  man,  to 
Christians  as  Christians,  though  the  spheres  in  which  they  arc 
severally  exercised  are  opened  successively  during  the  growth 
of  humanity, — the  man  who  lives  and  learns  for  ever,” — and 
the  believer  in  due  course  meets  in  each  the  Incarnate  Word ; 
and,  as  he  looks  to  Him,  finds  guidance  by  the  application  of  the 
same  unchanging  facts  to  his  proper  work.  If  sin  had  not 
entered  into  the  world,  man’s  movement  towards  his  goal  would 
have  come,  as  we  conceive  it,  through  a  gradual  and  harmonious 
interpretation  of  nature  and  life.  As  it  is,  his  progress  is 
through  conflict  and  conquest,  not  without  checks  and  reverses. 

In  this  conflict  we  have  our  part.  What  that  part  is  will 
appear  from  a  review  of  our  position  in  the  light  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  even  as  our  fathers  foimd  theirs.  For  as  time 
goes  on,  man’s  conception  of  the  Faith  is  deepened,  and  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  limitations  and  issues  of  human  action  is  enlarged. 
Thus  the  old  questions  are  proposed  afresh  to  each  generation : 
Is  the  present  order  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ  ? 
If  not,  and  as  far  as  it  is  not,  are  we  preparing  to  remedy 
the  evils  which  distress  us  ?  We  alone  can  answer  the  questions 
for  ourselves ;  and  as  we  reflect  upon  them  we  shall  find  that 
our  intellectual  interest  in  the  Gospel  and  its  moral  influence 
are  quickened  together.  In  all  real  and  permanent  religious 
reformations,”  it  has  been  said  most  truly,  “  there  has  been  a 
positive  advance  in  morality.”  ^  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  Christ, 
Who  is  Lord  of  Truth,  is  also  Lord  of  Life.  He  claims 
authority  over  our  conduct  no  less  than  over  our  belief.  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  and  Christian  morality  alike  belong  to  the 
supernatural  order.  The  true  expression  of  the  one  and  of 
the  other  can  only  be  gained  by  study  and  faith.  The  desire 
to  do  right  does  not  bring  the  sense  of  what  is  right  "  Things 

'  B.  W.  Dale,  The  EvangeliceU  Revival,  p.  81.  Dr.  Dale  has  developed  in  this 
book  with  great  power  many  thoughts  which  1  have  only  indicated. 
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which  are  impossible  with  men  are  possible  with  God.” 
The  words  of  prophets  and  apostles,  the  words  of  Christ  Himself, 
cannot  be  vain  words.  If  the  Lord  bids  us  “  be  perfect  as  our 
heavenly  Father  is  perfect,”  it  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that 
He  gives  the  overwhelming  command  in  the  form  of  a  promise. 
In  faith,  then,  we  are  bound  to  study  unweariedly  “  how  to 
apply  the  moral  truths  and  principles  of  Christianity  to  the 
moral  and  economic  difficulties  of  our  own  time.”  It  is  through 
such  patient  study  only  that  we  can  gain  a  right  perception 
of  the  Christian  Law  for  ourselves.  And  if  we  find  that  we  are 
driven  to  and  fro  by  the  current  of  events,  it  is  a  warning  that 
we  must  ask  yet  again  whether  we  have  indeed  faced  the 
problems  which  our  circumstances  create — the  problems,  that 
is,  which  are  offered  for  our  solution. 

At  no  time  has  the  inquiry  been  more  necessary  than  now. 
I  have  myself  lived  through  a  silent  revolution,  which  is 
irrevocable  because  it  has  not  been  wrought  by  force.  “The 
great  industry,”  free  and  universal  education,  the  wide  diffusion 
of  political  power  have  made  a  new  England.  And  the  contrast 
between  the  England  into  which  I  was  bom  and  the  England 
in  which  my  work  is  closing  constrains  me  to  inquire,  not 
without  sadness,  whether  we  Christians  have  considered  the 
new  duties  which  spring  out  of  the  new  order ;  whether  we  have 
heard  the  clear  voice  of  the  Christian  Law. 

Let  me  endeavour  to  illustrate  my  meaning  by  indicating 
some  of  the  problems  which  each  of  these  great  changes  has 
raised,  problems  for  which  the  Christian  Law  must  find  the 
ultimate  solution. 

1.  Have  we,  then,  studied  with  deliberate  and  far-seeing  care 
the  opportunities  and  dangers  of  the  new  forms  of  manufacture, 
commerce,  trade?  The  “great  industry”  has  destroyed  the 
old  relations  of  employers  and  employed:  it  has  altered  the 
relations  of  both  to  the  consumer :  it  has  intensified  competition. 
We  cannot,  it  is  true,  restore  the  personal  connections  which 
gave  humsm  interests  to  business  in  the  old  order ;  but  can  no 
moral  use  be  made  of  the  great  and  stable  organizations  of 
capital  and  labour  ?  Surely  these  offer  scope  for  the  effective 
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representation  of  both  on  voluntary  councils  in  which  the 
conditions  of  employment  may  be  discussed  with  due  regard 
to  the  present  and  to  the  future,  to  home  and  foreign  pro¬ 
duction  and  demand,  and  that  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
difficulties  and  needs  felt  on  both  sides. 

I  do  not  presume  to  say  how  the  antagonism  of  classes  can 
be  finally  removed,  but  I  do  say  that  one  thing  has  never 
disappointed  my  hope.  1  have  never  been  allowed  to  see  men 
brought  together  in  equal  social  intercourse  who  have  supposed 
themselves  to  be  irreconcilably  separated  by  interests  and  feel¬ 
ings,  without  noticing  at  least  the  beginnings  of  the  victory  of 
larger  human  sympathies  over  the  narrownesses  of  class.  And 
this  experience  is  not  without  importance  at  a  time  when  the 
wage-earning  msisses  are  be^nning  to  range  themselves  against 
the  owners  of  land  and  of  the  means  of  production.  For  those 
to  whom  the  stewardship  of  these  great  possessions  is  committed 
have  still  a  natural  opportunity  of  showing  how  their  endow¬ 
ments  enable  them  to  serve  best  the  common  good.  I  cannot 
think  that  the  phrase  “industrial  war”  describes  the  position 
in  which  men  ought  to  stand  to  one  another  who  are  engaged 
in  a  common  service  to  their  kind.  We  only  need  to  look 
forward  a  little  to  see  what  unrestrained  competition  must 
mean  in  the  end.  Regarding  the  question  from  the  other  side, 
do  we  purchasers  reflect  what  cheapness  means :  what  fashion 
means?  Do  we  reckon  in  the  cost  of  our  necessaries  or  our 
luxuries  the  weary  hours  of  exhausting  labour,  the  uncertainty 
and  irregularity  of  employment,  caused  by  our  caprice,  the 
alternations  of  excessive  strain  and  enforced  idleness,  the  wanton 
destruction  of  many  of  the  most  beautiful  creatures  of  God  ? 

Such  questions  extend  over  a  large  part  of  our  life.  They 
ought  to  be  answered  with  adequate  knowledge.  As  Christians 
we  are  called  to  exercise  a  benevolent  kingship  over  nature 
and  to  fulfil  the  claims  of  fellowship  towards  men.  Mvist  we 
go  to  Uganda  to  learn  that  all  labour  demands  from  us  the 
response  of  gratitude  ?  ^ 

'  Bishop  Tucker  told  me  that  it  is  the  custom  there  for  one  who  passes  another, 
mending  the  road  or  working  in  a  field,  to  salute  him  with  words  which  we  may 
well  lay  to  heart :  “  Many  thanks ;  well  done.” 
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2.  Again :  have  we  studied  in  the  light  of  the  Christian  Law 
the  respo^ibilities  which  are  thrown  upon  us  by  the  spread 
of  education  with  increased  facilities  for  movement,  intercourse, 
criticism  ?  Under  such  circumstances  the  instinct  of  imitation 
gives  to  example  an  exceptional  power,  and  we  can  understand 
how  times  of  reform  are  times  also  of  discontent.  Fresh  wants 
are  felt  by  the  poorer  which  are  not  easily  satisfied.  Are  those 
of  us  to  whom  larger  means  have  been  given,  careful  to  use 
them  so  as  to  create  no  offences  or  temptations  for  others  ? 
Are  our  entertainments,  for  example,  such  as  are  fitted  to  give 
guidance  to  those  in  whom  the  desire  for  social  pleasures  has 
been  quickened  ?  The  old  feasts  were  sacrifices.  For  Christians 
all  meals  have  something  of  a  sacramental  character.  In  the 
earliest  Christian  pictures  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  distinguish 
the  common  meal  from  a  Eucharist. 

Or,  looking  at  our  obligations  in  another  light,  how  far  do  we 
make  occasions  for  emphasizing  the  human  as  distinguished 
from  the  commercial  value  of  education,  training  powers  of 
observation  and  imagination  and  opening  the  many  sources 

“  Of  joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread  ?  ” 

How  far  do  we  seek  to  prepare  those  who  will  come  after 
us  for  reasonable  delight  in  nature  and  art  as  revelations  of 
spiritual  truth  ?  For  if  these  great  and  universal  teachers  are 
to  give  their  message,  the  student  must  “  grow  to  match  ”  them. 
How  far  do  we,  both  in  act  and  word,  seek  to  temper  the  passion 
for  excitement,  out  of  which  spring  some  of  our  great  social 
sins,  and  commend  the  quiet  joys  of  the  country  which,  if  duly 
felt,  may  win  back  to  their  old  homes  men  who  have  been 
carried  away  by  the  stir  and  turmoil  of  towns  ? 

3.  Yet  once  more:  the  extension  of  political  power  to  the 
masses  of  our  countrymen,  forces  us  to  weigh  heedfully  our 
share  in  national  and  imperial  affairs.  We  can  now  hardly 
fail  to  inquire  what  obligations  are  laid  upon  us  by  the  habitual 
prayer  "  that  it  may  please  God  to  give  to  all  nations,  unity, 
peace,  and  concord."  Christianity  is  not  allied  to  any  form  of 
government,  but,  none  the  less,  Christians,  as  citizens,  are  bound 
to  secure,  if  they  may,  that  form  which,  as  they  believe,  will 
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best  enable  their  country  to  fulfil  its  service  to  the  race.  For 
India  and  our  Colonies  must  keep  ever  before  us  the  conception 
of  humanity,  made  up  of  many  peoples,  each  charged  with 
special  gifts  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  many  peoples  which  the 
sense  of  one  manifold  service  to  God  is  alone  able  to  unite. 

And  in  this  connection  some  of  us  must  have  noticed  with 
thankfulness  that  a  statesman,  cold  and  reserved  for  the  most 
part,  has,  within  the  last  few  days,  expressed  the  hope  that — 

**  the  limited  co-operation  of  the  great  Powers — a  co-operation  inspired 
by  the  dangers  and  exigencies  of  our  time — ^may  bring  a  solution  of 
some  of  the  most  formidable  problems  that  oppress  us,  and,  above  .all, 
in  due  time  enable  us  to  put  a  stop  to  that  condition  of  armed  peace 
which  presses  now  on  the  industries  of  the  world.” 

Enough  has  been  said  to  .show,  if  only  in  a  bare  and  partial 
enumeration,  that  the  last  sixty  years  have  brought  before  us 
grave  and  perplexing  problems  which  call  for  anxious  study 
in  the  light  of  the  Christian  Law.  It  is  evident  that  they 
concern  not  a  class  only,  but  the  whole  nation — the  whole  life 
of  the  nation.  They  concern  us  above  all  men.  “  All  things,” 
Sk  Paul  says,  “  are  yours,  and  ye  are  Christ  s  ”  (1  Cor.  iii.  23). 
So  it  is  that,  in  a  time  full  of  pathetic  doubts  and  questionings, 
it  is  our  duty  to  appeal  to  the  transcendent  truths  of  our  Faith ; 
and  for  this  reason  the  Christian  Social  Union  presses  the 
problems  on  the  thought  of  Christians  as  Christians,  and  claims 
their  co-operation  in  meeting  them  according  to  the  dictates  of 
the  Christian  Law. 

The  Union  is  a  Social  Union:  it  aims,  that  is,  at  dealing 
with  the  social  side  of  the  Christian  life.  Modem  thought  has 
gone  beyond,  without  forgetting,  the  individualistic  lessons  of 
the  last  three  centuriea  But  hitherto  we  have  not  realized  the 
lessons  which  flow  from  the  newly-awakened  sense  of  our 
fellowship  as  Christians  and  as  men.  A  recognized  social  ideal 
is  one  of  our  sorest  needs.  Our  ordinary  conduct  at  present 
wants  decision  and  unity.  To  assist,  however  humbly,  in 
shaping  this  ideal,  in  giving  reality  to  the  Christian  Law,  is 
the  aim  of  the  Christian  Social  Union.  We  have  the  elements 
of  our  work  made  ready  for  us.  The  Evangelical  revival 
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taught  effectually  personal  responsibility  for  work.  The  Oxford 
revival  taught,  in  part  at  least,  the  truth  of  our  corporate  unity. 
It  remains  to  bring  the  two  facts  together,  so  as  to  make  work 
coK)peration,  and  to  ^ve  definiteness  to  a  type  of  life  character-  • 
istic  of  our  time  and  yet  above  time. 

The  Union  affirms  a  principle,  enforces  an  obligation,  confesses 
a  Divine  Presence.  It  has  no  programme  of  immediate  reforms. 
Members  reserve  their  freedom  of  opinion,  and  use  it ;  but  it 
would  be  disastrous  if  the  Union  itself  were  to  be  identified 
with  a  party  or  with  a  class.  The  ideal,  which  we  dimly  see, 
involves  the  highest  good  of  all ;  and  with  a  view  to  its 
attainment  we  ask  the  counsel  of  all,  of  clergy  and  laity,  of 
wage-earners  and  capitalists,  that  through  their  manifold 
experience  the  claims  of  righteousness  may  be  defined  more 
exactly  and  its  sovereignty  enforced. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  great  end  we  need  the  strength  of 
fellowship.  We  were  not  made  members  of  the  Church  to  live 
alone :  “  In  Christ  we  are  one  man.”  And  at  the  present  time 
it  is  urgently  required  that  Christians  should  in  some  way 
openly  acknowledge  their  peculiar  responsibility.  In  the  first 
age  the  Church  stood  out  clearly  before  the  world.  Its  light 
was  unmistakable.  It  witnessed  to  the  truth  by  its  very  exist¬ 
ence.  There  was  no  need  for  individual  testimony.  But  the 
case  is  not  so  now.  The  Church  and  the  world  are  externally 
confused,  though  they  are  essentially  sepsurtited  by  an  impassable 
gulf.  For  the  motives,  the  aims,  the  powers  of  the  one  lie  in 
the  eternal  and  unseen  order,  of  the  other  in  the  seen  and  the 
transitory.  It  follows  that  we  are  called  to  affirm  the  difference, 
and  to  justify  our  faith  by  its  works ;  while  the  warning  rings 
in  our  ears,  “  What  do  ye  more  them  others  ?  ”  If  we  obey  the 
call,  God  will  fulfil  his  purpose  through  us.  The  motive  to 
which  we  appeal,  the  aim  toweurds  which  we  strain,  the  power 
in  which  we  trust,  are  all  spiritual  But,  at  the  scune  time,  we 
labour  under .  the  conditions  of  eeui;h  which  the  Incarnation  has 
revealed  in  their  true  nature. 

While,  therefore,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  happiest  physical 
environment  can  regenerate  men,  we  do  believe  that  physical 
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misery  tends  to  imbrute  them,  and  that,  even  if  they  escape  the 
degradation,  it  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  Qod.  The  neglect 
of  Lazarus  by  his  rich  neighbour  was  none  the  less  condemned 
because  Lazarus  was  carried  by  angels  into  Abraham’s  bosom. 

We  believe  also  that  certain  physical  conditions  are  favour¬ 
able  to  a  generous  character,  and  that  the  well-being  of  the 
nation  is  measured  by  the  character  of  its  citizens  and  not  by 
the  accumulation  of  material  wealth.  Moreover,  in  regard  to 
wealth  itself,  we  believe  that  the  problems  of  distribution — 
however  difficult  they  may  be — are  of  no  less  national  import¬ 
ance  than  the  problems  of  production. 

We  do  not,  as  I  have  send,  trust  to  material  improvements 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Christian  Law,  though  the  Christian 
Law  may  require  them;  and  we  do  not  trust  to  legislation. 
We  are  content  to  leave  the  decision  of  personal  duty  in  detail 
with  those  who,  looking  to  the  eternal  in  the  Person  of  Christ, 
find  no  rest  till  “  they  are  persuaded  in  their  own  mind  ”  with 
full  assurance.  There  was  no  social  polemic  in  the  apostolic  age, 
but  we  caimot  believe  that  Onesimus  continued  to  be  a  slave. 

Tet  none  the  less  we  recognize  that  legislation  has  its  place 
in  the  moral  progress  of  nations.  It  records  and  gives  dis¬ 
tinctness  to  the  judgments  of  the  popular  conscience.  It 
serves  as  a  schoolmaster  for  the  immature  and  the  undisciplined. 
Just  laws  are  an  elementary  lesson  in  righteousness.  They 
cannot  create  love,  but  they  can  support  the  weak,  defend  the 
helpless,  repress  wrong,  remove  stumbling-blocks,  lessen  temp¬ 
tations.  Civil  laws  are  set  primarily  for  the  lawless  and  the 
evil-doer.  They  furnish  no  standard  of  duty.  Immeasurably 
beyond  them  is  the  unwritten  law,  shaped  silently  and  un¬ 
ceasingly  through  the  life  of  the  Church,  to  which  the  Christian 
renders  a  glad  obedience,  answering  with  his  spirit  to  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

The  sanction  of  this  Law  is  not  fear  of  pimishment,  but  that 
self-surrender  to  an  ever-present  Lord,  of  those  who  are  His 
slaves  at  once  and  His  friends,  which  is  perfect  freedom.  This 
law  animates  the  heart  of  him  who  receives  it  with  the  in¬ 
vigorating  truth  that  character  is  formed  rather  by  what  we 
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do  than  by  what  we  refrain  from  doing.  It  requires  that  every 
personal  gift  and  possession  should  minister  to  the  common 
welfare,  not  in  the  way  of  ransom,  or  as  a  forced  loan,  but  as  an 
offering  of  love.  It  reaches  to  the  springs  of  action,  and  gives 
to  the  most  mechanical  toil  the  dignity  of  a  Divine  service.  It 
makes  the  strong  arm  co-operate  in  one  work  with  the  warm 
heart  and  the  creative  brain.  It  constrains  the  poet  and  the 
artist  to  concentrate  their  magnificent  powers  on  things  lovely 
and  of  good  report,  to  introduce  us  to  characters  whom  to  know 
is  a  purifying  discipline,  and  to  fill  the  souls  of  common  men 
with  visions  of  hidden  beauty  and  memories  of  heroic  deeds. 
It  enables  us  to  lift  up  our  eyes  to  a  pattern  of  human  society 
which  we  have  not  yet  dared  to  contemplate,  a  pattern  which 
answers  to  the  constitution  of  man  as  he  was  made  in  the 
Divine  image  to  gain  the  Divine  likeness.  It  forbids  us  to  seek 
repose  till,  as  far  as  lies  in  us,  all  labour  is  seen  to  be  not 
a  provision  for  living,  but  a  true  human  life ;  all  education  a 
preparation  for  the  vision  of  Qod  here  and  hereafter ;  all  political 
enterprise  a  conscious  hastening  of  the  time  when  the  many 
nations  shall  walk  in  the  light  of  the  holy  city,  and  the  kings 
of  the  earth  bring  their  glory  into  it 

This  is  the  Christian  Law,  unfailing,  unlimited,  answering 
to  each  question  of  the  enlijrhtened  conscience  with  a  sure 
voice,  the  inspiration  and  not  the  check  of  our  vital  energies, 
the  Law  which  we  claim  to  be  the  ultimate  authority  to  rule 
social  practice,  the  Law  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  each  one  of  us, 
relying  on  the  Spirit  of  a  speaking  Lord,  whose  we  are  only 
and  wholly,  to  bring  to  richer  fulness  through  our  own  ex¬ 
perience,  and  to  commend  to  the  world  by  the  teaching  of  our 
own  life. 

As  we  welcome  the  privilege  and  use  it  in  the  sight  of  men 
frankly,  simply,  faithfully,  claiming  their  help  as  sharers  with 
us  in  our  birthright,  we  shall  in  due  measure,  in  spite  of  in¬ 
numerable  weaknesses  and  failures,  convert  the  necessity  of 
change  under  which  we  live  into  the  realization  of  a  Divine 
growth,  and  hasten  the  Kingdom  of  Qod. 


B.  F.  Dunelm. 


HUMAN  COST  AND  UTILITY. 


I^OST  cultivated  people  still  complain  that  political  economy 
does  not  tell  them  anything  they  much  wish  to  know,  and 
that  it  does  not  assist  the  wise  direction  of  their  social  sympathy. 
Most  self-educating  workmen  frankly  confess  their  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  the  text-books  of  economic  science  which  are  put  into 
their  hands.  Both  classes  still  complain  that  the  science  is 
lacking  in  "humanity.”  Making  all  due  allowance  for  that 
weak  sentimentalism  which  chafes  against  the  application  of 
“hard  logic”  to  human  affairs,  and  the  impatience  which  un¬ 
trained  minds  exhibit  at  the  reluctance  of  theorists  to  furnish 
ready  answers  to  practical  questions,  there  remains,  I  think,  a 
solid  foundation  for  the  feelings  of  dissatisfaction. 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  modem  economists  have 
"  humanized  ”  the  science,  converting  it  from  a  vulgar  huxtering 
study  into  a  cultured  and  gentlemanly  science,  which  conjoins 
exactitude  of  expression  with  generous  sentiments.  And  it 
must  be  at  once  admitted  that  modem  writers  upon  political 
economy  have  a  fuller  and  keener  sense  of  the  hygienic,  intel¬ 
lectual,  and  ethical  bearing  of  “  economic  ”  facts,  of  the  complex 
and  intimate  relations  between  commercial  and  non-commercial 
life,  and,  in  particular,  betray  a  deeper  and  more  genuine  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  aspirations  of  the  workers,  based  upon  some 
recognition  of  the  inequality  of  “  economic  ”  opportunities  from 
which  they  suffer.  Yet  the  deep-rooted  mistmst  of  the  majority 
of  cultured  people  and  of  the  workers  still  remains,  and  demands 
explanation.  Ultimately  it  is,  I  think,  directed  at  the  very 
corner-stone  of  the  present  stmcture  of  political  economy,  the 
recognition  of  money  as  the  standard  and  measure  of  value.  I 
do  not  for  one  moment  wish  here  to  open  up  the  whole  question 
of  the  scope  and  method  of  economic  science,  but  simply  to  point 
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out  certain  ways  in  which  the  maintenance  of  an  objective 
monetary  standard  of  value  disables  the  science  from  yielding 
any  contribution  to  an  art  of  conduct,  and  so  satisfying  the 
demands  of  “  humanity.” 

The  adoption  of  money  as  the  limit  and  measure  of  economic 
goods  and  actions  of  course  involves  the  exclusion  of  all  direct 
consideration  of  goods  and  actions  not  measurable  in  money. 
Authoritative  writers  rigidly  insist  on  this : 

**  Moral  and  religious  considerations  are  to  be  taken  account  of  by  the 
economist,  precisely  in  so  far  as  they  are  found  in  fact  to  affect  the 
conduct  of  men  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth.”  '  Again,  The  affection  of 
friends  is  a  good,  but  it  is  not  even  reckoned  as  wealth,  except  by  a 
|K>etic  license.”* 

When  we  are  informed  that  health,  leisure,  freedom,  love, 
knowledge,  virtue,  and  other  serviceable  things,  must  be  excluded 
from  consideration,  except  so  far  as  they  are  means  to  the 
production  of  salable  goods,  obstinate  questionings  will  continue 
to  arise  as  to  whether  the  relations  between  the  excluded  goods 
and  marketable  goods  are  not  so  intimate  and  so  organic  in 
nature  as  to  invalidate  the  severance.  Are  the  activities  con¬ 
nected  with  the  getting  and  spending  of  money  the  “  fairly 
homogeneous  group  ”  which  Professor  Marshall  asserts  them  to 
be  ?  But  though  these  doubts  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the 
differentiation  of  "  economic  ”  from  uneconomic  factors  are 
strictly  germane  to  my  subject,  and  are  in  no  small  measure 
responsible  for  the  refusal  of  many  thoughtful  men  to  a.ssign 
to  the  group  of  commercial  and  statistical  studies  the  name  of 
a  science,  it  is  to  certain  specific  defects  of  the  monetary  measure 
that  I  wish  here  to  confine  attention. 

Assuming  that  we  may  have  a  science  of  negotiable  quantities, 
the  monetary  estimate  of  this  “  wealth  ”  is  very  defective.  Some 
of  these  obvious  defects  may  be  thus  summarized. 

There  is  no  fixity  as  to  what  kinds  of  goods  shall  be 

'  Caimes,  Logicti  Method  of  Politiccd  Economy,  p.  44. 

*  Marshall,  Principle*  of  Economy,  bk.  i.,  cb.  2.  As  commentary  cf.  M.  Arnold 
(Preface  to  Poem*  of  Wordmoorth).  “  Now  poetry  is  nothing  less  than  the  most 
perfect  speech  of  man,  that  in  which  be  comes  nearest  to  being  able  to  speak  the 
truth." 
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measured  by  money,  and  so  rank  as  wealth.  Whole  classes  of 
commodities  under  one  set  of  circumstances  rank  as  wealth, 
under  another  are  excluded.  Domestic  goods  continually  pass 
into  commercial  goods.  Weaving,  baking,  brewing,  etc.,  once 
home  industries,  are  now  definite  branches  of  commerce. .  Again, 
various  kinds  of  free  goods,  land,  water,  scenery,  air,  and  sun* 
shine  themselves  are  constantly  passing  into  commercial  goods. 
Should  we  not  be  disposed  to  say  that  the  more  of  these  “  free 
goods”  a  nation  has,  the  wealthier  it  is  ?  Yet  it  is  the  poorer 
according  to  the  money-measure.  When  a  free  good  passes 
from  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  all,  and  becomes  the  private 
property  of  one,  it  ranks  as  wealth,  and  helps  to  raise  the  value 
of  national  wealth.  Since  the  owner  of  land  is  ipso  facto  owner 
of  air  and  water,  sunshine  and  scenery,  these  things  become 
commercial  wealth ;  pure  air  and  sunshine  are  banished  from 
crowded  city  life ;  from  the  position  of  free  goods  open  to  all 
they  become  luxuries  far  beyond  the  purse  of  the  slum-dweller. 
Yet  the  value  of  the  city  land  has  grown  greater  in  proportion 
as  the  free  access  to  air  and  simshine  is  curtailed. 

This,  of  course,  opens  the  whole  question  of  the  influence 
of  scarcity  upon  values  as  estimated  in  money.  Wherever 
“  scarcity  ”  enters  as  a  determinant  of  value,  a  small  stock  of 
goods  may  be  worth  as  much  money  as  a  large  stock.  The 
acceptance  of  the  monetary  standard  involves  the  admission 
that  the  destruction  of  tons  of  fish  and  fruit  in  a  community 
where  thousands  are  starving  makes  no  difference.  Rightly 
speaking,  money  does  not  measure  wealth,  but  want;  convert 
free  goods  into  commercial  goods,  bring  competitive  commercial 
goods  into  a  position  of  monopoly,  make  it  in  various  ways 
more  difiicult  for  those  who  want  a  commodity  to  get  hold  of  it, 
and  you  are  thereby  increasing  the  money  value  of  each  article 
of  supply.  Everywhere  complex  economic  forces  operating 
through’ demand  are  determining  fluctuations  of  prices  or  money 
valuea 

From  the  continual  shiftings  of  the  scope  of  monetary  measure¬ 
ment  and  the  instability  of  prices,  it  is  clear  that  a  statement  of 
the  growth  of  national  wealth  in  millions  of  money  gives  no 
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information  whatever  about  the  actual  increase  of  marketable 
commodities. 

But  let  us  suppose  none  of  these  difficulties  arose,  and  that 
the  yellow  metal  was  a  faithful  register  of  changes  in  quantity  of 
all  sorts  of  marketable  goods.  Would  the  statement  that  the 
income  of  England  had  risen  from  £120,000,000  in  1770  to 
1,500,000,000  in  1895  convey  any  information  of  what  would 
rightly  be  described  as  a  “  human  ”  character  ?  Making  due 
allowance  for  increase  of  population,  would  it  mean  that  we 
were  working  and  living  so  much  better  than  our  ancestors, 
that  the  average  man  to-day  was  a  wealthier  and  worthier 
being  ?  Would  it  even  mean  that  his  balance  of  pleasure  over 
pain  was  greater  ?  Of  course  it  would  mean  nothing  of  the  sort 
It  might  mean  that  he  was  making  more  of  a  drudge  of  himself, 
looking  harder  after  money  under  conditions  which  sapped  his 
vitality  and  disabled  him  from  making  a  pleasant  and  a  profit¬ 
able  use  of  his  larger  income.  Clearly  what  we  want  to  know 
is  the  real  “  cost  ”  in  human  effort  and  the  real  “  utility  ”  in 
human  satisfaction  which  accrues  from  the  change.  Now  the 
gist  of  the  charge  of  inhumanity  against  economic  science  is 
that  it  steadily  refuses  to  go  behind  the  objective  estimate  of 
cost  and  utility  implied  by  monetary  measure  to  the  subjective 
or  vital  estimate. 

It  is  important  to  make  the  issue  clear.  Jevons  and  other 
economic  writers,  in  dealing  with  economic  actions  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  individual,  have  clearly  indicated  that  the 
true  basis  of  inquiry  is  the  balance  of  “  cost,”  in  the  subjective 
sense  of  painful  effort  in  production,  and  utility  in  the  subjective 
sense  of  satisfaction  in  consumption.  In  analyzing  the  economic 
life  of  an  individual  working  to  supply  his  own  wants  we 
readily  perceive  that  the  only  intelligible  and  logical  method  is 
to  reduce  “  cost  ”  and  “  utility  ”  to  terms  of  pleasure  tind  pain, 
striking  a  balance  so  as  to  assess  the  net  value  of  the  action.  If 
we  took  a  more  enlightened  utilitarianism  for  our  standard  we 
might  measure  the  value  of  the  economic  action  by  the  net 
balance  of  rational  satisfaction  it  afforded,  taking  account 
not  merely  of  present  conscious  feelings  but  of  the  aggregate 
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contribution  to  a  human  life.  By  such  a  method  we  should 
have  humanized  the  "  economics  ”  of  the  individual. 

Now,  why  should  the  economics  of  a  society  adopt  a  different 
basis  of  inquiry  ?  Jevons,  at  any  rate,  clearly  saw  that  the 
same  method  was  legitimate.  In  a  striking  passage  of  the 
closing  chapter  of  his  Theory  of  Political  Economy,  he  wrote — 

**  The  great  problem  of  economy,  may,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  stated 
thus  :  *  Given  a  certain  population  with  various  needs  and  powers  of 
production,  in  possession  of  certain  lands  and  other  sources  of  material : 
required  the  mode  of  employing  their  labour  so  as  to  maximize  the 
utility  of  the  produce  :  ’  ” 

to  which  he  might,  consistently  with  his  treatment,  have  added 
“  and  to  minimize  the  dis-utility  of  the  process  of  production.” 
In  other  words,  the  problem  is  the  use  of  social  effort  in  produc¬ 
tion  so  as  to  yield  the  greatest  social  satisfaction.  Various 
thinkers  from  time  to  time,  such  as  Comte,  Robert  Owen, 
Ruskin,  have  more  or  less  consciously  essayed  this  problem,  but 
the  retention  of  a  monetary  standard  of  value  has  always 
prevented  economists  from  confronting  it.  Some  of  the  earlier 
of  the  classical  economists,  holding  in  a  rigid  form  the  theory  of 
the  natural  harmony  of  individual  interests  in  a  competitive 
society,  may  have  felt  it  unnecessary  to  approach  the  problem 
from  a  definitely  social  standpoint.  But  modem  economists,  in 
their  refusal  to  go  behind  the  objective  monetary  measurement 
of  cost  and  utility,  cut  themselves  off  deliberately  from  the 
possibility  of  acquiring  or  commtmicating  any  information  of 
“  human  ”  significance  A  statement  of  value  either  in  terms  of 
final  expenses  of  production  or  of  final  utility  as  measured  by 
money  can  tell  nothing  of  the  "  real  ”  effort  which  has  gone  to 
the  making  of  a  supply  of  material  wealth,  or  the  “  real  ”  utility 
which  is  got  by  consuming  them.  We  have  no  guarantee  at  all 
that  things  of  the  same  “  value  ”  “  cost  ”  the  same  in  human 
effort  or  are  worth  the  same  in  human  satisfaction.  If  I  am 
shown  a  stock  of  coal  or  cotton  goods  or  other  commodities,  and 
am  told  its  value  is  £1000,  that  information  tells  me  nothing 
of  the  amount  of  human  effort — ^real  cost — it  represents. 

”  Cost  ”  in  business,  and  often  still  in  political  economy,  means 
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merely  the  monetary  expenses  of  production,  the  amount  of 
money  workers  were  able  to  insist  on  getting  as  a  condition 
of  giving  their  labour,  and  capitalists  as  condition  of  giving 
the  use  of  capital.  Even  when  “  cost  ”  is  distinguished  from 
“  expenses  ”  and  applied  to  the  quantity  of  labour-force  given 
out  in  production,  that  labour-force  is  still  estimated  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  some  objective  quantitative  test,  so  much  horse-power, 
so  many  foot-tons,  so  many  time-units.  If  I  know  how  many 
foot- tons  or  “working-days”  have  gone  into  a  particular  piece  of 
work,  I  still  am  no  nearer  to  knowing  the  actual  painful  effort 
or  vital  energy  which  has  gone  into  it.  The  measure  is  not  yet 
a  subjective  one. 

In  order  to  humanize  a  bill  of  costs,  to  reduce  the  statement 
in  terms  of  cash  to  terms  of  human  life,  we  require  three  pieces 
of  information,  none  of  which  is  amenable  to  the  objective 
quantitative  method  which  political  economy  commonly  applies. 

1.  The  character  of  the  work  or  effort  which  goes  into  the 
making  of  the  “  goods  ”  must  be  known.  Some  work  is  essen¬ 
tially  degrading  and  brutalizing  in  the  nature  of  the  effort  it 
requires,  like  that  of  the  iron-puddler.  Other  work  is  so 
dangerous  to  health  or  so  injurious  to  character  that  only 
ignorance  or  penury  induces  workers  to  undertake  it.  Such 
“  cost  ”  it  ought  not  to  be  possible  to  buy.  In  the  human  sense 
this  work  never  “  pays,”  i.e.  the- true  “  cost  ”  always  outweighs  the 
utility  of  the  product.  Political  economists  draw  up  estimates 
of  the  expenses  of  different  quantities  of  supply  and  so  form 
a  schedule  of  supply-prices,  the  prices  at  which  various  quan¬ 
tities  of  a  given  class  of  goods  can  be  put  upon  the  market. 
On  this  plan  they  will  draw  you  a  scale  of  supply-prices  for 
white  lead  or  phosphorus  matches,  so  much  for  one  hundred¬ 
weight,  so  much  for  two  hundredweight,  and  so  on.  But  does 
this  method  yield  any  serviceable  information  as  to  human  cost  ? 

It  is  indeed  suggested  in  economic  text-books  that  the  incon¬ 
venient  or  dangerous  element  in  a  trade  is  represented  by  a 
higher  rate  of  wages.  The  suggestion  is  not  a  whit  borne  out 
by  facts.  But  if  it  were,  it  would  not  be  possible  by  any  higher 
scale  of  wages  to  pay  the  cost  of  necrosis  in  the  match  trade  or 
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the  cost  of  phthisis  in  the  Belfast  linen  trade.  No  true  equation 
is  possible  between  money  and  life.  The  most  careful  statist 
cannot  construct  the  schedule  of  human  supply-prices.  No  man 
or  woman  economically  competent  to  enter  a  “  free  ”  contract 
would  work  under  existing  conditions  in  white  lead  or  linen. 
The  lives  of  these  unfortunate  workers  are  simply  not  paid  for, 
they  do  not  rank  among  expenses  of  production.  There  is  no 
parity  of  cost  between  such  work  and  the  labour  of  the  skilled 
craftsman  working  under  wholesome  conditions  upon  material 
whose  handling  evokes  his  genuine  interest  and  skill,  work 
which  is  in  its  nature  educating  and  humanizing.  Take  the 
highest  form  of  work,  that  of  the  artist  or  the  literary  creator,  the 
effort  of  production  here,  though  taxing  the  vital  powers,  may 
be  in  itself  a  pleasurable  and  ennobling  exercise.  Between  these 
two  extremes  lies  the  bulk  of  work.  But  the  wages  which  the 
different  classes  of  workers  respectively  receive  tell  next  to 
nothing  of  the  human  cost. 

2.  In  order  to  know  the  real  cost  represented  by  £1000  of 
textile  goods  we  must  know  not  only  the  quantity  of  labour 
power  (measured  objectively)  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
is  given  out,  but  how  it  is  distributed  among  the  workers.  If 
it  is  shared  eimong  a  large  number  of  able-bodied  men  or 
women  during  a  reasonably  short  working-day  the  cost  may  be 
light.  If  it  is  sweated  out  of  a  small  number  of  enfeebled 
workers,  driven  to  a  high  intensity  of  effort  during  a  long 
working  day,  supplemented  by  overtime,  the  cost  is  immeasurably 
greater.  The  most  interesting  work  becomes  a  painful  toil  if 
continued  too  long,  the  most  toilsome  work  is  comparatively 
light  and  wholesome  if  given  out  in  small  quantities. 

3.  The  industrial  nature,  strength,  skill,  etc.,  of  the  workers 
must  be  known.  Labour  which  involved  but  a  slight  painful 
effort  on  adult  males  during  a  normal  working-day,  may  involve 
a  far  heavier  subjective  “  cost  ”  if  it  is  executed  under  similar 
conditions  by  women  or  children.  In  practice  this  consideration 
would  involve  considerable  complexity  of  treatment.  Race,  sex, 
age,  are  only  three  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the 
problem.  Some  of  the  gravest  social  questions  depend  for  their 
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solution  upon  a  recognition  of  these  factors  in  subjective  cost, 
as,  for  example,  the  right  apportionment  of  work  between  the 
sexes  and  between  adult  and  child  labour.  Where  labour 
which  might  fall  lightly  upon  adult  shoulders  is  for  some  con¬ 
sideration  of  individual  gain  imposed  upon  the  stunted  bodies 
and  the  unripened  strength  of  half-timers  the  social  cost  is 
incalculably  great.  But  this  cost  does  not  appear  in  the  price 
of  cotton  cloth.  Not  only  sex  and  age  but  individual  differences 
of  strength  and  skill  will  of  course  involve  a  difference  in  the  sub¬ 
jective  “  cost  ”  which  a  ^ven  quantity  of  objective  cost  imposes. 

If  a  manufacturer  shows  you  a  quantity  of  goods  and  tells  you 
how  much  they  cost  to  produce,  he  gives  you  no  information  of 
human  interest ;  even  if  he  told  you  how  many  hours  of  labour 
were  represented  in  the  cost,  you  would  still  know  nothing. 
You  would  want  to  know  how  heavily  the  burden  actually  fell 
upon  each  of  those  who  contributed,  how  many  men,  women, 
and  children  worked,  what  the  hours  of  labour  and  other 
conditions  were  in  each  case. 

“  Cost  ”  must  be  reduced  to  terms  of  life.  Only  when  it  is 
recognized  that  all  cost  is  expenditure  of  life,  and  that  every 
consumer  by  each  act  of  purchase  is  exerting  a  direct  power  of 
life  or  death  over  a  cleiss  of  producers,  shall  we  get  a  truly 
scientific  grasp  of  the  relations  between  producer  and  consumer 
in  industrial  society.  To  reduce  economic  cost  to  human  cost 
you  require  to  know — 

1.  The  character  and  condition  of  the  work. 

2.  The  distribution  of  the  work. 

3.  The  capacities  of  the  workers. 

A  corresponding  analysis  must  be  applied  to  economic  “utility.'’ 
The  knowledge  that  the  “  utilities”  contained  in  the  mass  of  goods 
and  services  which  constitutes  the  national  income  are  estimated 
at  ^ 1,500, 000,000,  has  no  human  content. 

1.  We  must  first  refer  these  goods  and  services  to  some 
standard  of  wealth  or  “illth”  in  Buskin’s  sense.  In  this 
£1,500,000,000  tire  included  large  masses  of  adulterated  foods, 
shoddy  clothing,  bad  books,  pernicious  art,  snobbish  personal 
services.  These  rank  as  economic  wealth,  and  political  economy 
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does  not  profess  to  go  behind  their  money  values.  So  long  as 
there  are  persons  who  are  ignorant,  or  vicious,  or  vulgar,  who 
are  willing  and  able  to  back  their  ignorance,  vice,  or  vulgarity, 
by  the  use  of  money,  these  things  rank  as  wealth.  Ruskin 
presses  this  point  with  keen  and  accurate  insistence,  that  the 
human  value  or  true  worth  of  a  thing  consists  in  and  is  measured 
by  its  life-sustaining  and  life-improving  qualitiea  But  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Ruskin  is  too  absolute  in  his  declaration  of 
the  inherent  and  invariable  nature  of  wealth. 

“  The  value  of  a  thing  is  independent  of  opinion,  and  of  quantity. 
Think  what  you  will  of  it,  gain  how  much  you  may  of  it,  the  value  of 
the  thing  itself  is  neither  greater  nor  less.  For  ever  it  avails,' or  avails 
not ;  no  estimate  can  raise,  no  disdain  repress,  the  power  which  it 
holds  from  the  Maker  of  things  and  of  men.”  * 

By  thus  making  value  attach  as  a  permanent  immutable 
property,  Ruskin  falls  into  an  error  similar  to  that  which  he 
assails,  and  one  inconsistent  with  the  tenor  of  his  teaching.  The 
value  of  a  thing,  in  the  sense  of  its  power  of  contributing  to 
human  welfare,  is  not  “  independent  ”  either  of  opinion  or  of 
quantity.  Although  the  opinion  of  a  low-class  toper,  that  fusil- 
oil  is  an  admirable  beverage,  does  not  make  it  so,  or  entitle  it  to 
rank  as  a  “  value,”  it  b  also  evident  that  the  “  value  ”  of  a  thing 
will  depend  upon  how  much  good  the  consumers  are  able  to  get 
out  of  it,  and  that  this  is  no  fixed  quantity.  Many  articles  of 
consumption  which,  in  a  highly  cultivated  society,  might  rank 
as  “  illth,”  implying  tendencies  which  are  retrograde,  might  help 
to  raise  and  educate  a  society  of  a  much  less  developed  sort. 
Low -class  books  or  theatres,  low-class  forms  of  religion,  which 
may  injure  people  who  have  attained  a  certain  standard  of  life, 
may  be  a  genuine  means  of  enlightment  to  a  people  living  at  a 
lower  level.  Ruskin  ignored  the  evolutionary  character  of  society. 

2.  Utility,  like  cost,  will  vary  according  to  distribution.  Food 
will  vary  in  true  utility  from  infinity  to  a  minus  quantity 
according  as  it  goes  to  feed  a  starving  person  or  a  glutton. 
Estimating  the  whole  bread  supply  according  to  human  “utility,” 
it  is  evident  tliat,  while  the  first  portion  of  the  supply  has  an 
infinite  value,  the  last  portion  has  no  value  since  servants  throw 
'  UiUo  thi$  Latt,  p.  118. 
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it  into  the  dustbin.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  Ruskin  is 
inaccurate,  when  he  ui^es  that  the  human  “  value  ”  of  a  thing 
is  independent  of  quantity. 

Turning,  however,  to  the  £1,500,000,000,  we  see  that  we  can 
make  no  estimate  of  the  human  welfeure  it  contains,  until  we 
know  how  the  goods  it  represents  are  apportioned  among  the 
different  members  of  the  community.  The  value  of  each  portion 
depends  on  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the  want  it  goes  to  satisfy. 
If  each  portion  goes  to  satisfy  the  most  real  and  urgent  want, 
then  it  attains  its  maximum  value  in  a  given  condition  of  society; 
if  it  goes  otherwise,  there  is  waste.  Then  it  is  evident  that,  so 
long  as  any  member  of  the  community  is  without  a  “  necessary,” 
the  distribution  which  assigns  to  any  other  member  a  “  comfort  ” 
involves  a  net  waste  from  the  social  standpoint  A  given 
quantity  of  commercial  wealth  will  thus  vary  in  utility  inde¬ 
finitely  with  the  mode  of  its  apportionment 

3.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  real  “  utility  ”  contained  in  a  stock 
of  commodities,  we  must  know  not  merely  how  they  are  to  be 
distributed,  but  what  kind  of  persons  they  are  who  will  consume 
them.  None  of  the  higher  or  more  refined  kinds  of  modem 
commodity  would  have  any  "  value  ”  for  a  barbaroas  race,  how¬ 
ever  rightly  distributed.  You  may  increase  the  wealth  of  a 
nation  far  more  effectively  by  educating  the  consumer,  than  by 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  producer.  All  education  raises 
value  by  increasing  the  vital  service  to  be  got  out  of  anything. 
This  commonplace  is  often  overlooked  by  political  economy. 
The  utility  of  higher  forms  of  wealth  depends  almost  wholly 
upon  the  number  and  character  of  the  “consumers.”  Take  a 
picture  which  ranks  as  an  asset  of  £1000  in  the  national  wealth. 
If  it  is  bought  up  by  a  vulgar  plutocrat  for  his  private  gallery, 
it  may  be  no  “  wealth,”  but  “  illth,”  serving  to  feed  certain  evil 
propensities  of  greed  and  ostentation.  If  it  hangs  in  the  public 
gallery  of  a  money-ridden  people,  uneducated  in  the  enjoyment 
of  forms  of  beauty,  their  finer  feelings  blunted  by  coarse  lives, 
its  utility  may  still  be  very  small.  But  if  such  a  people  can  be 
educated,  refined,  and  endowed  with  the  sense  of  beauty,  a 
value  or  utility  is  imparted  to  the  picture,  which  is  incalculably 
great,  as  it  becomes  a  formative  influence  of  national  character. 
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Does  it  not  belong  to  political  economy  to  ascertain  how  far 
there  is  a  tendency  for  these  concrete  potentialities  of  wealth  to 
pass  into  the  possession  of  those  who  are  “inherently  and 
eternally  incapable  of  wealth  ”  ? 

In  order,  then,  to  know  how  much  real  “  utility  ”  or  human 
satisfaction  is  represented  by  the  concrete  “utilities”  of  the 
national  income,  we  require  to  know — 

(1)  What  the  goods  and  services  are. 

(2)  Who  will  get  the  use  of  them. 

(3)  How  far  the  consumers  are  capable  of  getting  the  highest 
use  out  of  them. 

Ruskin,  the  lines  of  whose  analysis,  especially  in  its  bearing 
on  utility,  I  have  followed  here,  has  endeavoured  to  apply  to 
social  economics  the  method  which  Jevons  recognized  as  scientific 
when  applied  to  individual  economics.  Individual  economics  is 
the  science  of  the  relations  between  efforts  and  satisfactions  for 
an  individuaL  Social  economics  is  the  science  of  the  relations 
between  efforts  and  satisfactions  for  a  society.  By  insisting 
upon  the  reduction  of  money -measured  “  cost  ”  and  “  utility  ”  to 
subjective  or  human  “cost”  and  “utility,”  Ruskin  takes  a 
scientific  and  not,  as  commonly  suggested,  a  sentimental  position. 
Political  economists  have  been  misled  into  ignoring  the  im¬ 
portance  of  his  contribution  by  the  loose  literary,  and  often 
fantastic  setting  he  has  given  to  it.  It  has  been  humorous  to 
hear  the  dull  drudges  of  commercial  economics  speaking  con¬ 
temptuously  of  an  economist  whose  logic  is  far  keener  than  their 
own,  and  whose  work  will  hereafter  be  recognized  as  the  first 
serious  attempt  in  England  to  lay  down  a  scientific  basis  of 
economic  study  from  the  social  standpoint.  Until  this  foolish 
attitude  of  economists  is  laid  aside  and  they  consent  to  build 
upon  the  foundations  indicated  by  a  “sentimentalist,”  they 
cannot  hope  to  construct  a  science  capable  of  forming  a  basis  for 
an  art  of  conduct  Until  they  consent  to  study  final  cost  and 
final  utility  in  their  human  bearings,  they  can  give  to  wealth 
and  value  no  meaning  which  is  worth  knowing,  and  can  throw 
no  useful  light  on  any  of  the  social  problems  which  perplex  us. 

John  A.  Hobson. 
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ENCLOSURES  SINCE  1760:  THEIR  REASONS, 
METHODS.  AND  RESULTS. 


Manor  rolls,  and  enclosure  awards,  and  maps  have  been 
so  lai^ely  lost,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  try  to  tell  their 
story  now.  Many  awards,  too,  which  have  been  preserved 
in  a  parish  chest,  and  so  escaped  the  dangers  of  land  agents’  ^ 
and  other  offices,  are,  by  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894, 
apparently  to  be  handed  over  to  chairmen  of  parish  meetings, 
who  will  be  able  to  bury,  or  possibly  cremate  them,  in  their 
private  houses. 

Before  giving  the  details  of  some  awards,  it  may  be  useful  to 
say  something  about  the  reasons  why  they  were  so  much  desired 
after  1760.  Some  newspapers,  and  some  candidates  for  Parlia¬ 
ment,  are  fond  of  saying  that  the  only  reason  was  that  the  great 
landowners  wanted  to  steal  land  from  the  villagers,  and  that 
they  were  able  to  do  so  because  only  landowners  had  any  power 
in  Parliament  This  is  an  extremely  simple  reason,  it  only 
lacks  the  element  of  truth.  .  History  is  not  to  be  learnt  from 
candidates’  addresses  or  newspaper  fables.  Unfortunately  it  is 
not  possible  to  state  in  a  single  sentence  the  reasons  why  there 
was  such  a  general  wish  for  enclosures  in  the  last  and  present 
centuries. 

Before  the  enclosure,  the  land  in  a  parish  was  divided  into 
two  parts — the  common  fields,  and  the  common  waste;  the 
latter,  as  a  rule,  being  a  very  small  part.  A  parish  in  Herts,  of 
6000  acres,  had  54  acres  of  common  waste.  A  parish  in  Northants, 
of  1300  acres,  had  19  acres  of  common  waste.  The  better  the 
land  in  a  parish,  the  less  the  waste.  The  land  in  the  common 

'  A  land  agent’s  office  in  a  midland  county,  which  had  a  large  business,  broke 
up  a  few  years  ago.  The  clerks  in  the  office  drew  lots  for  the  old  papers,  and  many 
of  them  were  sold  to  dealers  in  old  parchment  and  other  odds  and  ends.  Several 
awards  which  were  known  to  be  in  the  office,  cannot  now  be  found. 
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fields  was  divided  into  acre  and  half-acre  strips,  and  was  owned 
then,  as  now,  by  difierent  owners.  The  owners  did  not  have 
compact  farms,  but  strips  scattered  all  over  the  parish.  The 
position  of  these  strips  can  still  be  traced  in  many  parishes. 
The  common  waste,  or  the  common,  as  it  is  often  called,  was  not 
cut  up  into  strips,  but  was  the  only  piece  of  grass  land  on  which 
the  various  landowners  could  turn  their  cattle  most  of  the  year. 
Moreover,  people  who  lived  in  certain  cottages  could  turn  on 
a  cow  or  a  donkey.  The  manor  roll  of  Hitchin  states  clearly 
who  these  cottagers  were,  and  what  were  their  rights.  The 
Homage  there  find — 

^  that  the  occupier  of  every  ancient  messuage  or  cottage  within  the 
township  of  Hitchin  hath  a  right  of  common  for  such  cattle  and  at 
such  times  as  are  hereinafter  specified  upon  the  Green  Commons  and 
Lammas  Meadows,  but  no  person  hath  any  right  of  common  within  this 
township  as  appurtenant  to  or  in  respect  of  any  messuage  or  cottage 
built  since  the  expiration  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  erected  on  the  site  of  au 
ancient  messuage  then  standing.  That  any  person  having  right  of 
common  in  respect  of  the  messuage  or  cottage  in  his  actual  possession 
may  turn  on  the  Green  Commons  and  Lammas  Meadows  two  cows  and 
one  bullock,  or  cow-calf  under  the  age  of  two  years.”  * 

Under  such  an  uneconomical  and  wasteful  system  it  was 
impossible  to  improve  either  the  land  or  the  breed  of  the  stock. 
Robert  Bakewell,  of  Dishley,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr.  Coke 
(afterwards  Lord  Leicester),  and  other  landowners,  were  showing 
what  could  be  done  if  land  was  enclosed  and  properly  managed. 
As  this  became  known,  parish  after  parish  applied  for  an 
Enclosure  Act.  Unless  one  man  owned  the  whole  parish,  the 
Act  had  to  be  applied  for  by  the  consent  of  the  landowners — and 
not  simply  by  one  of  them.  Under  these  Acts  commissioners 
(generally  three)  were  appointed.  Surveyors  made  maps  of  the 
land.  Before  beginning  their  work  the  commissioners  had  to 
take  an  oath — 

“that  they  would  faithfully,  impartially,  and  honestly,  hear  and 
determine  all  matters  brought  before  them,  and  execute  the  Trusts  and 
Powers  vested  in  them  for  dividing  the  open  and  common  fields,  common 

'  F.  Seebohm,  The  English  Village  CommunUy,  p.  448. 
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meadows,  common  pasture  and  waste  lands,  without  favour  or  affection 
to  any  Person  or  Persons  whatsoever.”  The  land  allotted  was  in  their 
judgment ‘‘a  just  compensation  and  satisfaction  for,  and  equal  to  the 
several  and  respective  Lands,  Grounds,  Rights,  and  other  Interests.” 

All  their  meetings  were  held  in  public,  and  eight  days’  notice 
had  to  be  given  of  every  meeting.  Every  one  interested  had 
a  right  to  appear  before  them  and  state  his  claim,  and  appeal  to 
the  manor  roll  to  prove  it.  This  roll  was  made  at  a  meeting  in 
which  the  Homage,  under  the  presidency  of  the  steward  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor — 

diligently  inquired  into  the  boundaries,  extent,  rights,  jurisdictions, 
and  customs  ;  and  the  rights,  powers,  and  duties  ,iof  the  Lord  and  the 
tenants.”  At  the  end  of  their  award,  the  commissioners  state  that  they 
have  “  not  only  had  due  regard  to  the  Quantity  and  Quality  of  the  land, 
but  also  to  the  situation  of  the  respective  Houses  and  Homesteads,  where 
consistent  with  the  general  convenient  Partition  and  Division,  except 
such  of  them  who  petitioned  to  the  contrary.” 

Gardens  and  little  bits  of  land  adjoining  the  houses  in  the 
village  were  not  touched  by  the  award. 

Three  instances  may  be  taken  as  samples  of  awards. 

The  award  of  Little  Boivdon  was  made  in  1780.  The  parish 
consists  of  1351  acres.  The  roads  take  up  37  acres.  Forty-four 
persons  had  land  allotted.  Of  these  forty-four,  six  had  between 
5  and  10  acres ;  nine  between  1  and  5 ;  eight  less  than  1  acre ; 
the  smallest  allotment  being  16  perches.  20  acres  14  perches 
were  allotted  as  town  land  in  lieu  of  19  acres,  1  rood,  39  perches. 
The  cost  of  enclosing  was  £1396  98.  bd} 


•  THE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  EXPENSES  OP  THE  ENCLOSURE  OP 


LITTLE  BOWDEN. 


£  8.  d. 


Qeorge  White,  Esq.,  for  fees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  etc.  ..  215  4  8 

Interest  on  the  above  sum  . 12  1  4 


Mr.  Wartnoby  (the  lawyer)  .  256  2  6 

Cash  paid  by  him  . 42  12  7 

Engrossing  clerk .  2  2  0 

The  two  surveyors  ..  ..  • .  195  8  0 

Stakes  .  7  9  0 


Carriage  of  ditto 
The  three  commissioners 
Fencing  certain  lands 
Sundnes  .. 


3  11  6 

249  16  0 

313  2  4 

61  4  11 


Entertainment  of  witnesses,  etc. . 21  11  7 

Small  etceteras  . 16  3  0 


£1396  9  5 
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The  award  of  MoutU  Sorrel  was  made  in  1781.  The  parish 
consists  of  355  acres ;  76  of  which  are  called  “  the  commonable 
place.”  Thirty-nine  persons  had  land  allotted.  Of  these  thirty- 
nine,  thirteen  had  between  1  and  4  acres;  six  had  less  than 
1  acre;  the  smallest  allotment  being  20  perches.  Sixty-six 
common-right  houses  had  strictly  regulated  rights  of  pasture  on 
“  the  commonable  place.”  The  cost  of  enclosing  was  £897  lOs. 

The  award  of  Ruidip  was  made  in  1813.  The  parish  consists 
of  about  6000  acres,  some  of  which  is  wood.  One  hundred  and 
thirteen  persons  had  land  allotted.  Of  these,  fifteen  had  between 
1  and  4  acres ;  twenty-three  had  less  than  1  acre ;  60  acres  were 
allotted  for  actual  occupiers  of  cottages  at  a  rent  of  less  than  £5 
a  year ;  10  acres  were  allotted  to  the  labourers  for  cow  pasture  or 
cultivation. 

These,  I  think,  may  be  taken  as  fair  samples  of  enclosure 
awards  made  after  1760;  and  from  them  it  seems  clear  that  (1) 
every  efibrt  was  made  to  allot  the  land  fairly  among  all  those 
who  had  Itmd  or  rights,  or  both;  (2)  that  the  smallest  legal 
right  was  respected,  even  down  to  16  perches ;  (3)  that  there  is 
no  ground  for  saying  that  the  great  landowners  deprived  any 
one  of  a  legal  right ;  (4)  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  assertion 
that  before  the  enclosure  every  inhabitant  of  a  village  had  rights 
on  the  common  waste.  But  though  no  one  lost  a  legal  right, 
there  is,  I  think,  no  doubt  that  some  people  lost  a  privilege, 
which  they  had  been  tacitly  allowed  to  enjoy.  It  does  not  seem 
that  this  privilege  was  allowed  in  every  parish ;  but  it  was  in 
a  good  many.  When  the  common  waste  was  fairly  large,  and  to 
a  great  extent  worthless,  people  were  often  allowed  to  turn  on  a 
cow,  or  a  donkey,  or  a  few  geese.  After  it  had  been  drained 
and  improved  at  a  great  cost,  this  privilege  ceased.  All  land- 
owners,  great  and  small,  had  paid  their  share  of  enclosing  the 
land,  and  they  were  not  likely  to  allow  any  one,  who  was  not 
legally  entitled  to  do  so,  to  share  that  land.  Many  Enclosure 
Acts  contain  the  following  clause  : — 

**  Be  it  further  enacted  that  all  encroachments  which  at  any  time 
within  twenty  years  now  last  past  have  been  made  upon  the  said 
Commons  and  Waste  ground  shall  be  deemed  part  of  the  land  and 
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grounds  to  be  divided  and  allotted  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  and  shall  be 
divided  and  allotted  accordingly.’* 

This  clause  deserves  very  careful  attention.  It  clearly  implies 
that  all  encroachments,  including  apparently  encroachment  by 
building,  or  by  grazing,  shall  be  treated  like  other  usuages,  viz. 
that  twenty  years  undisputed  possession  gives  a  legal  title ;  but 
that  usuage  for  any  less  term  does  not.  If,  therefore,  a  man  had 
built  a  house  and  enclosed  a  garden  or  grazed  cows  on  the  waste 
for  twenty  years,  the  commissioners  were  to  treat  his  claim  as 
a  legal  one.  Lands  or  rights  of  this  sort  were  placed  in  exactly 
the  same  position  as  other  property,  and  the  owner  received 
compensation  like  any  one  else  who  was  entitled  to  do  so.  The 
other  owners  lost  something  by  their  former  good  nature,  but 
the  labourers  gained.  It  is  also  another  proof  that  every 
inhabitant  of  a  village  had  not  a  right  to  turn  cattle  on  the 
common. 

The  very  small  allotments  of  16  and  20  perches  are  probably 
accounted  for  in  this  way:  they  would  be  the  legal  allotment 
of  the  bits  of  land  enclosed  from  the  common  containing  a 
cottage  and  garden,  which  had  hitherto  been  mere  encroach¬ 
ments.  Whether  the  allotments  were  an  adequate  compensation 
for  the  rights  on  the  common,  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  these  days 
when  everything  is  so  different,  but,  in  the  reports  presented  to 
Parliament  by  the  Enclosure  Commissioners,  words  of  this  sort 
frequently  occur : — 

The  land  has  from  exhaustion  become  worthless,  and  yields  no 
produce  :  when  enclosed  it  will  be  reclaimed.”  “The  enclosure  will 
put  an  end  to  trespass  by  those  who  have  no  rights  of  common,  and  who 
injure  the  property  of  the  common-right  owners.” 

That  this  trespass  is  still  looked  upon  as  a  serious  evil,  not 
only  by  great  landowners,  but  by  “the  people,”  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  a  parish  meeting  in  Cheshire  is  now  anxious  to 
enclose  a  common,  because  the  gipsies  use  it  for  their  encamp¬ 
ments,  and  cat  up  all  the  grass.  The  difficulty  of  improving 
land  held  in  common  is  shown  by  the  case  of  some  charity  land 
in  a  Leicestershire  village.  Three  men  occupied  it ;  one  of  them 
tried  to  induce  the  other  two  to  join  him  in  each  taking  a  load 
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of  manure  on  the  land;  both  refused.  Before  long  all  three 
gave  up  the  land ;  and  it  is  now  let  for  far  less  rent  than  before, 
to  the  loss  of  the  poor  of  the  parish.  It  is  sometimes  asked, 

”  How  is  it  that,  if  many  small  allotments  were  made  under  the 
Enclosure  Awards,  so  few  exist  now?”  A  careful  study  of 
awards  and  of  the  subsequent  history  of  several  parishes  seems 
to  prove  that  a  large  number  of  the  small  allottees  sold  their 
land,  and  spent  the  money,  or  invested  it.  Small  yeomen  did 
exactly  the  same  thing,  tempted  by  the  high  price  then  offered, 
and  by  the  larger  dividends  which  manufacturing  and  shipping 
companies  were  giving  at  the  time.  In  many  parishes  hardly 
a  single  yeoman  is  left,  owing  to  this  cause.  Whether  it  was 
a  wise  act  may  be  doubtful,  but  the  descendants  of  people  who 
have  sold  their  land  for  a  high  price  are  hardly  justified  in 
complaining  that  they  have  none  now. 

The  effects  of  enclosing  were  enormous.  Landowners  spent 
very  large  sums  in  improving  their  land ;  and  where  they  did 
not  farm  it  themselves  they  were  able  to  let  it  to  tenants,  who 
had  money  enough  to  farm  well,  and  intelligence  to  carry  out 
the  improved  methods.  The  result  was  that  England  was 
enabled  to  veiy  nearly,  if  not  quite,  double  her  agricultural 
crops,  and  produce  more  wheat  per  acre  than  any  country  in 
the  world  except  Holland,  which  produces  an  average  of  30 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  or  6  per  cent,  more  than  the  28 
bushels  in  England ;  but  it  costs  Holland  40  per  cent,  more  to 
produce  it  Sweden  produces  22  bushels  per  acre,  France  16, 
the  United  States  11.  Enclosures,  too,  have  enabled  England  to 
rear  stock,  which  is  not  to  be  beaten  by  any  country  in  the 
world.  One  landowner  in  South  Lincolnshire,  who  for  more 
than  forty  years  farmed  1,000  acres  of  his  own  land,  showed  by 
his  books  that  he  had  averaged  over  6  quarters  of  wheat  per 
acre  during  the  years  he  was  farming.  What  the  landowners 
after  the  enclostues  did  for  England  has  been  too  often 
forgotten. 

If  they  bad  not  laid  out  a  shilling  in  repairs  on  their  agricultural 
holdings  during  the  last  sixty  years,  and  had  not  purchased  additional 
agricultural  property  for  the  improvement  of  their  estates,  but  had 
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invested  the  money  so  laid  oat  at  4  per  cent.,  the  present  owner  would 
have  been  able  to  let  his  original  agricultnral  estate  of  4920  acres  at  one 
shilling  an  acre  last  year,  and  would  now  be  actually  in  receipt  of  a 
larger  return  than  he  is  possessed  of  under  present  circumstances.”  ^ 

This  article  by  Mr.  Albert  Pell  gives  the  details  of  expenditure 
on  several  estates,  and  is  full  of  information  on  the  subject. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  landowners  and  tenants  have 
lost  heavily,  owing  to  agricultural  depression.  To  landowners 
alone,  if  Sir  James  Caird’s  estimate  is  correct,  the  total  capital 
loss  has  been  over  £655,000,000.  It  is  not  possible  to  estimate 
the  losses  of  the  tenants,  but  they  have  been  very  large.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  position  of  the  labourers  in  regular  employ¬ 
ment  has  decidedly  improved.  Their  wages  are  higher,  and  the 
cost  of  food  and  clothes,  etc.,  is  much  less.  The  actual  money 
wages  of  the  labourers  is  not  a  fair  calculation  of  their  position. 

Those  who  are  not  in  regular  employment  are  not  in  an  equally  j 

good  position,  for  with  them  work  is  often  irregular.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  Labourers’  Union  brought  about  this  irregu¬ 
larity  by  persuading  them  to  throw  up  their  regular  employ¬ 
ment  and  work  for  the  man  who  would  give  them  the  highest  i 

wages  for  the  moment.  Many  a  man  who  did  this  is  now 
anxious  to  get  a  regular  place  again,  but  finds  it  difficult  to  do 
so  because  of  the  depressed  condition  of  agriculture.  Rents 
have  been  reduced,  in  many  cases  almost  to  vanishing-point,  but 
it  is  impossible  on  some  lands  to  find  tenants  with  sufficient 
capital  to  farm  properly;  and  without  sufficient  capital  it  is 
useless  for  any  one  to  take  land,  whether  it  be  one  acre  or  a 
thousand.  A  large  farmer,  who  has  farmed  his  land  well  for 
many  years,  said,  “  Formerly,  if  I  saw  a  good  machine  I  bought 
it ;  now  I  think  if  I  can  do  without  it.”  It  is  often  said  that 
land  has  increased  in  value ;  that  this  is  not  the  case  in  purely 
agricultural  land  can  be  proved  by  many  instances,  but  by  none 
more  than  that  of  an  estate  in  Leicestershire.  It  was  bought 
by  the  foreclosing  of  a  mortgage,  and  therefore  probably  at  less 
than  its  real  value,  in  1648,  for  £13,460.  It  remained  in  the 

•  Journal  of  the  Jtoyal  Agricultural  Society  qf  England,  2nd  series,  vol.  23, 
part  ii.,  p.  373.  [1887.] 
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possession  of  the  same  family  till  1869,  when  it  was  sold  for 
about  £60,000.  Taking  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money  at 
these  two  dates  to  be  about  1  to  4^,  and  remembering  that  at 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  to 
raise  money  than  in  peaceful  times,  there  was  very  little  altera¬ 
tion  in  its  value.  At  the  present  time  the  estate  would  not  sell 
for  half  what  it  made  in  1869. 

The  enclosing  of  the  land  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  England, 
but  at  the  present  time  the  landowners  and  tenants,  at  whose 
expense  these  great  (improvements  were  made,  are  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  ruined ;  and  politicians,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  facts, 
imagine  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  to  the  nation  if  they 
are.  Farmers,  whose  success  or  non-success  depends  so  largely 
on  the  fickle  weather,  have  exercised  an  Englishman’s  privilege 
of  grumbling  so  often  that  other  people  have  doubted  the  truth 
of  their  complaints.  When  the  manufacturing  classes  realize 
that  it  is  really  true  that  the  largest  part  of  the  community  is 
unable  to  buy  their  goods,  we  shall  probably  see  them  willing, 
and  even  anxious,  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  agricultural  classes  from  being  utterly  ruined.  Many  people 
think  that  small  holdings  would  improve  the  present  condition  of 
agriculture ;  and  if  men  have  not  capital  enough  for  large  hold¬ 
ings,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  try  the  experiment :  but  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that,  unless  a  man  has  sufficient  capital 
for  the  land  he  farms,  he  cannot  hope  to  be  successful,  no 
matter  whether  it  is  a  small  or  a  large  holding.  One  of  the 
greatest  problems  which  statesmen  have  to  try  to  solve  at  the 
present  day  is  how  to  attract  capital  again  to  the  land,  and  if 
possible  to  largely  increase  the  number  of  owners.  The 
possession  of  even  a  small  bit  of  land  tends  to  steady  its  owner’s 
mind,  and  to  make  him  think  more  carefully  of  the  welfare  of 
the  nation.  Whatever  the  future  of  the  landed  interests  may 
be,  no  candid  observer  can  fail  to  give  to  the  landowners  the 
credit  of  improving  enormously  the  state  of  agriculture  by  their 
wise  expenditure  of  capital  on  enclosing  the  land,  and  so  making 
good  farming  possible. 


J.  H.  Green. 


LAMENNAIS. 

T  AMENNAIS,  the  recalcitrant  editor  of  the  Avenir,  the 
author  of  the  apocalyptic  Paroles  d’un  Croyant,  the  fiery 
orator  denouncing  in  wild  unmeasured  eloquence  the  sins  of 
Europe’s  rulers  and  the  oppressors  of  Christ’s  poor,  is  a  figure 
well-known  to  most  of  us ;  and  just  because  it  is  so  well  known, 
the  depth  of  Lamennais’  philosophy — for  above  all  he  was 
a  philosopher — ^has  been  sounded  by  but  a  few  of  the  present 
generation.  Yet  the  prophet-priest  was  no  harebrained  en¬ 
thusiast,  no  mere  demagogic  visionary ;  his  faith  was  a  reasoned 
one,  and  based  on  a  wide  inductive  historical  basis.  Beneath 
the  wild  surging  of  his  tempestuous  oratory  there  is  the  set  tide 
of  a  philosophic  purpose.  His  life  was  full  of  humiliations 
and  disappointments;  but  against  these  the  faith  of  the  man 
struggled  victoriously.  His  enemies  have  indeed  attempted  to 
represent  his  rapid  political  transitions  os  proofs  of  the  absence 
of  any  real  altruistic  purpose  in  his  strangely  diversified  career, 
but  with  Lamennais,  as  Mazzini  has  pointed  out,  the  recognition 
of  the  decay  of  a  previously  supported  form  of  authority  is 
nothing  but  the  recognition  of  its  transmission,  and  “  the  death 
of  a  form  of  faith  is  naught  other  than  its  transformation.” 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  trace  the  life  of  Lamennais  through 
its  many  strange  vicissitudes,  from  his  birth  at  St  Malo,  five 
years  before  the  convocation  of  the  States  General,  to  his  death 
at  Paris  on  February  27, 1854.  Although  as  a  boy  he  had  thus 
witnessed  the  course  of  the  deluge  which  had  passed  over  his 
country,  the  truly  formative  period  of  his  life  belongs  to  that 
epoch  when  France  was  awakening  to  the  sense  of  the  shallowness 
of  those  “  encyclopaedic  ”  ideas  that  had  marked  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 
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**  The  generation  after  the  Revolution,”  writes  M.  Renan,  **  showed, 
by  their  return  to  the  interior  life,  that  they  both  felt  the  need  of  faith 
in  themselves  and  of  communion  in  faith  with  others ;  .  .  .  and, 
that,  rather  than  remain  in  a  system  of  negation  which  had  become 
intolerable,  they  would  make  trial  of  the  very  doctrines  which  their 
fathers  had  overthrown.”  * 

The  whole  subject  of  this  religious  revival  has  been  admirably 
dealt  with  in  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  W.  Wood’s  biography  of 
his  father ;  and  these  influences,  as  they  touched  young  Lamen- 
nais,  are  so  closely  parallel  to  those  which  moulded  the  ideas 
of  Daniel  O’Connell,  that  I  may  refer  to  Mr.  Lecky’s  sketch  of 
the  latter  in  his  Leaders  of  Pviblio  Opinion  in  Ireland.  Yet  it 
is  important  to  observe  that  the  lesson  of  the  Revolution  was 
rightly  read  by  Lamennais,  and  that  it  is  this  very  fact  that 
gives  the  note  of  consistency  to  his  elaborately  developed  social 
doctrines.  He  learned  from  the  failure  of  the  ideas  of  1789 
that  all  satisfactory  reform  must  be  achieved  on  an  historical 
basis,  that  tradition  is  a  vital  element  in  the  life  of  humanity, 
and  that  to  disregard  tradition  and  to  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  persistent  factors  in  a  long-continued  evolution  is  to  commit 
society  to  anarchy. 

It  is,  then,  a  mistake  to  regard  Lamennais  as  a  mere  rheto* 
rician.  We,  at  the  present  day,  suspect,  and  rightly  suspect 
declamatory  social  teachers:  we  feel  that  a  patient  examina¬ 
tion  of  actual  facts  should  outweigh  mere  emotional  appeals 
to  our  already  awakened  conscience.  And  in  this  respect  we 
have  much  to  learn  from  Lamennais.  No  one  in  modem  times 
has  rivalled  his  matchless  art  of  prophetic  denunciation,  but 
it  is  not  here  that  we  shall  find  the  tme  strength  of  his 
work.  We  must  look  back  to  Lamennais  as  to  one  who,  in  an 
age  of  Utopian  reformers,  saw  clearly  that  he  who  would  guide 
must  first  learn  to  follow,  who  in  an  age  of  ambition  recognized 
that  the  evolution  of  the  people’s  life  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  symmetry  of  a  philosophical  system,  who  in  an  age  of 
intellectual  conceit  was  faithful  to  a  truth  for  whose  ultimate 


'  Renan,  L'Etude  (THutoire  Iteligiexue,  preface. 
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realization  he  would  abandon  all  and  trust  to  Qod’s  unfailing 
purpose. 

To  test  the  truth  of  this  judgment,  let  us  make  a  comparison. 
Few  names  suggest  such  associations  of  encyclopaedic  knowledge 
as  does  the  name  of  Auguste  Comte :  he  dabbled  in  a  score  of 
sciences,  and  his  influence  in  modem  thought  has,  according  to 
some,  been  paralleled  only  by  that  of  Kant  and  perhaps  Hegel. 
Dr.  Martineau  has  spoken  of  his  “mighty  tramp  through  history;” 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  synthesis  is  supposed  to  rest 
upon  an  historical  basis.  Yet  when  we  compare  the  recon¬ 
structed  human  society  of  the  Positivist  ideal  with  the  forces 
actually  at  work,  we  at  once  see  how  severe  a  wrench  from 
normal  lines  so  exacting  an  ideal  would  require.  Comte’s  ideal, 
indeed,  professedly  requires  the  undisputed  supremacy  of  a  social 
dictator,  and  the  minuteness  with  which  the  philosopher’s 
profound  genius  has  settled  the  course  and  conduct  of  human 
life  serves  only  to  demonstrate*  the  futility  of  those  who  would 
“  organize  society  ”  on  the  lines  of  their  own  individual  pre¬ 
dilection.  But  Comte  was  to  no  small  extent  the  pupil  of 
St.  Simon ;  and  master  and  pupil,  together  with  Fournier,  Louis 
Blanc,  Karl  Marx,  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  and  the  English  Owen, 
were  all  contemporaries  of  Lamennais.  In  the  priest-orator 
alone  we  find  a  steady  recognition  of  the  limits  under  which  the 
social  thinker  must  work.  The  present-day  critics  of  certain 
extreme  forms  of  socialism  make  much  of  the  alleged  inade¬ 
quacy  of  human  nature  to  bear  the  moral  strain  of  a  system 
of  equal  distribution,  but  few  would  have  expected  to  find  the 
same  argument  even  more  clearly  and  logically  stated  in  the 
works  of  one  who  has  passed  for  a  frenzied  demagogue : — 

“  However  different  may  bo  the  systems  which  have  arisen  from  the 
need  of  a  social  order  less  imperfect  than  the  actual  one,  they  have  all, 
nevertheless,  one  common  characteristic — they  break  the  tradition  of 
humanity,  and  so  are  not  merely  outside  the  historical  law  of  progress, 
but  directly  opposed  to  it :  in  order  that  they  should  be  true,  it  would 
first  be  necessary  that  the  laws  of  nature,  and  in  consequence  the  law 
of  creation,  should  bo  different  from  what  they  actually  arc.”  * 

'  TAe  Past  and  Future  of  the  People,  chap.  xv. 
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Lamennais*  still  famous  but  rarely  studied  Essay  on  In- 
difference  in  Matters  of  Religion,  written  as  it  was  during  a 
period  of  political  illusion,  should  surely  serve  to  prove  the 
deep  underlying  unity  which  all  his  latter  work  aimed  at 
developing.  At  that  period  he  cherished  the  ideal  of  a  united 
Church  and  State,  and  he  hoped  that  a  truly  enlightened 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  restored  monarchy  would  by  degrees 
close  the  long-continued  period  of  moral  and  religious  anarchy. 
In  that  hope  he  was  destined  to  be  disappointed,  and  from  the 
Bourbon  he  equally  vainly  appealed  to  “the  old  man  of  the 
Vatican.”  But  neither  of  these  disappointments  led  him  to 
abandon  his  faith  in  what  we  believe  to  be  his  essential  con¬ 
tribution  to  social  thought.^ 

“The  author  of  the  Essay  on  Indifference,''  wrote  Mazzini  in  1839, 
“  thus  did  good  service,  though  unconsciously,  to  the  cause  of  common 
progress,  and  we  are  beginning  to  perceive  this  at  the  present  day.  He 
restored  tradition  to  its  rights — tradition,  without  which  no  philosophy 
can  exist ;  and  he  infused  new  life  into  philosophy  itself,  by  bringing 
it  into  contact  with  the  social  world,  from  which  it  had  gradually  been 
further  and  further  withdrawn.  .  .  .  The  restitution  of  one  vital 
element  to  human  intellectual  progress  is  the  principal  characteristic 
of  the  book.” 

Lamennais,  as  has  been  said,  lived  in  an  age  of  utopia- 
makers.  But  are  we  nowadays  quite  so  free  from  such  social 
blimderers  as  we  should  doubtless  like  to  think?  There  is 
probably  a  permanent  value  in  the  Abbd’s  caution,  addressed 
to  the  people  from  Sainte-P^lagie : — 

“You  will  not  be  able  to  leave  the  paths  marked  out  by  unalterable 
laws,  without  drawing  back  from  the  goal  towards  which,  by  an 
invincible  natural  impulse,  your  desires  tend  ;  without  finding,  instead 
of  the  good  which  you  seek,  the  inevitable  penalty  of  all  violation  of 
order.  If  we  separate  it  from  the  past,  the  present  is  silent  as  to 
the  future.  It  teaches  us  nothing  of  those  truths  we  must  know  if 
we  would  regulate  and  determine  the  aim  of  our  social  action.  To-day 
we  wander  as  chance  leads  us,  driven  in  a  thousand  different  directions 

'  In  this  article  1  cannot  discuss  the  theology  or  ecclesiastical  views  of  our  author 
but  I  ought  to  say  that  the  Ahh^’s  fall  from  the  priestly  life  appears  to  me  as 
altogether  an  error  and  altogether  lamentable. 
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bj  the  varying  breath  of  opinion.  Each  man  follows  his  own  thought, 
born  yesterday  to  die  to-morrow.  There  Is  no  agreement,  no  under¬ 
standing  of  the  end  to  be  achieved  or  the  means  to  be  employed.  Our 
opposing  efforts  neutralize  and  destroy  one  another.  One  desires  this, 
another  that,  just  as  the  first  thought  or  impulse  attracts  him.  The 
wildest  doctrines  find  their  adherents,  and  the  more  excited  and 
fanatical  hail  these  doctrines  with  a  zeal  proportioned  to  their  lack 
of  common  sense.  And  what  is  the  result  ?  W eary  of  anarchy  and 
confusion,  of  thoughts  which  can  beget  naught  that  is  salutary  or 
permanent,  men  grow  disheartened,  draw  back,  and  cry  :  *  What  is 
the  use  of  struggling  against  irremediable  disorder  ?  Why  sacrifice 
ourselves  to  the  gain  of  no  one  ?  Had  we  better  not  accept  the 
present  and  unalterable  ?  *  And  thus,  as  so  many  have  done  before, 
thinking  only  of  themselves,  they  hide  their  souls  again  in  selfishness.”  ^ 

And  while  Lamennais  thus  keenly  appreciated  the  dangers 
inherent  in  a  conflict  with  intrinsically  healthy  tradition,  he 
appreciated,  on  the  other  side,  the  true  contribution  of  the 
French  Revolution  to  human  progress.  He  noted  and  deplored 
the  antagonism  to  politics  that  had  set  in  together  with  the 
modem  movement  for  reform  in  the  social  sphere.  The  socialists 
of  his  day  had  turned  their  backs  on  the  political  question, 
which  the  Revolution  of  1789-1794  ought  to  have  finally 
settled.  In  their  anxiety  to  establish  society  on  a  basis  of 
material  equality  they  had  forgotten  the  intellectual  side  of 
the  matter,  and  thus,  as  the  Abb6  pointed  out,*  they  either 
organized  right  in  an  hierarchy  and  so  subordinated  it  to  an 
anterior  principle  of  inequality,  or  else,  by  absorbing  the  real 
actual  right  of  each  in  the  abstract  right  of  all,  they  embodied 
right  in  an  absolute  dictatorial  power,  and  so  aimed  at  achieving 
what  would  simply  be  an  absolute  tyranny.  Ultimately  the 
basis  of  either  of  these  alternatives  would  be  force. 

The  subject  of  equality,  as  our  author  points  out,  was  simi¬ 
larly  scamped  by  its  very  advocates.  The  touchstone  of  this 
matter  lies  in  human  'personality. 

”  Equality,  iu  an  absolute  sense,  is  only  a  simple  concept,  the 
abstract  basis  of  a  right,  the  ideal  goal  of  a  tendency  and  the  rule 
of  its  direction  ;  a  goal  outside  the  actual  world,  as  it  were  the 

'  The  Poet  and  Future  of  the  People,  ch.  xv.  *  Ibid.,  ch.  xv. 
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archetype,  the  eternal  exemplar  of  man.  Equality  resides  in  the 
essentially  identical  nature  in  which  all  men  share  and  which  makes 
them  radically  what  they  are.  But  it  is  not  developed  in  the  same 
degrees  in  all ;  this  development,  in  itself  indefinite,  has  a  different 
measure  in  each  one.  Our  common  nature  presents,  therefore,  a 
necessary  inequality  in  its  individual  realizations  ;  and  it  is  by  means 
of  this  very  inequality,  .  .  .  and  by  it  alone,  that  human  nature  in 
itself,  manifested  and  developed  in  all  its  aspects,  can  attain  its  end."  ^ 

Surely  here  is  a  sounder  presentment  of  the  case  against 
absolute  equality  in  material  distribution  than  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  have  from  its  wonted  opponents.  Absolute  (or  statical) 
equality  in  material  conditions  has  made  way  for  equality  of 
opportunity  in  the  Socialist  programme,  but  the  old  ideal  is 
not  to  be  condemned  on  the  ground  that  it  would  establish 
a  monotony  intolerable  for  society’s  favoured  ones,  but  because, 
under  conditions  of  material  as  well  as  legal  or  merely  theo¬ 
retical  freedom,  the  social  organism  must  realize  itself  in  the 
development  of  its  constituent  personalities.  Lamennais  per¬ 
ceived  the  truth  which  both  Socialists  and  anti-Socialists  still 
fail  to  perceive,  that  property  is  necessary  to  the  realization  of 
personality  in  freedom  and  in  love. 

In  many  of  the  Abba’s  works,  it  must  be  confessed,  there  is  an 
amount  of  denunciation  hurled  at  the  capitalist  and  employing 
classes  that  will  hardly  bear  the  strain  of  modem  economic 
investigation.^  To  take  a  single  instance,  in  the  eighth  section 
of  the  Parolee  d^unCroyant,vfe  read  of  “a  wicked  man  accursed 
by  heaven,  who  was  strong  and  hated  work.”  This  man  “  went 
by  night  and  seized  some  of  his  brethren  while  they  slept,  and 
loaded  them  with  chains,”  and  made  them  his  slaves.  “The 
name  of  this  one  is  Tyrant,”  but  there  is  another  who  is  “  named 
only  in  hell.”  The  last  addressed  himself  secretly  to  certain  of 
the  vast  masses  living  by  the  fruits  of  their  labour. 

‘“You  work  six  hours,  and  you  receive  a  piece  of  money  for  your 
labour.  Work  twelve  hours,  and  you  shall  earn  two  pieces  of  money, 

'  The  Pott  and  Future  of  the  People. 

*  It  should  be  noted  that  the  bulk  of  the  Abba’s  invective  is  political,  and  aimed 
at  a  policy  which  even  the  most  temperate  of  modern  historians  would  find  it 
difficult  to  condemn  in  terms  of  moderation. 
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and  shall  live  much  better,  you  and  your  wives  and  your  children.*  And 
they  believed  him.  Afterwards  he  said  to  them  :  ‘  You  work  now  only 
half  the  days  of  the  year  ;  work  every  day  of  the  year  and  your  gains 
will  be  double.*  And  again  they  believed  him.  Now  it  came  to  pass 
in  consequence  of  this,  that  the  amount  of  work  done  having  become 
half  as  much  again,  without  the  need  of  the  work  having  increased, 
half  those  who  formerly  lived  by  their  labour  no  longer  found  any  one  who 
could  employ  them.  Then  the  wicked  man  whom  they  had  believed, 
said  to  them  :  ‘  I  would  give  you  all  work  on  condition  that  you  shall 
work  for  the  same  time,  and  that  I  shall  only  pay  you  half  of  what 
I  was  paying  you  ;  for  I  am  willing  to  help  you,  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
ruin  myself.*  And  because  they  were  hungry,  they  and  their  wives 
and  their  children,  they  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  wicked  man,  and 
they  blessed  him ;  ‘for,*  they  said,  ‘he  gives  us  life.*  And,  continuing  to 
deceive  them  in  the  same  way,  the  wicked  man  still  augmented  their 
toil  and  still  diminished  their  wages.  And  they  died  for  want  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  others  hastened  to  replace  them,  for  the  misery 
in  that  country  was  so  great  that  whole  families  sold  themselves  for 
morsels  of  bread.  And  the  wicked  man  who  had  lied  unto  his  brethren 
amassed  greater  riches  than  the  wicked  man  who  had  put  them  into 
chains.** 

It  would  be  beside  the  point  to  test  this  version  of  the  history 
of  the  people’s  wrongs  by  any  elaborate  economic  argument. 
The  story  indeed  may  stand  if  we  substitute  for  the  villain  of 
the  piece  the  impersonal  forces  of  economic  demand.  It  is  now 
contended  that  the  value  of  an  article  determines  the  cost  of  its 
production,  and  that  value  is  dependent  on  what  is  technically 
known  as  marginal  use.  The  consumer  is,  then,  the  true  dictator 
of  values,  and,  in  consequence,  it  is  his  demand  that  determines 
the  cost  of  production.  But  Lamennais’  setting  of  the  case 
suggests  one  very  important  thought.  All  Christians  acknow¬ 
ledge,  in  profession  at  least,  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  over 
the  material  life.  Now  the  question  at  issue  in  our  problems  of 
poverty  is,  how  can  the  necessities  of  the  latter  be  so  met  that 
the  realization  of  the  former  may  be  within  the  range  of 
possibilitiea  In  many  a  labour  dispute  either  party  can  prove 
its  case :  on  the  one  hand,  the  workers  can  prove  that  the  current 
wage  is  insufficient  to  support  them  and  their  families  in  a  human 
life,  and,  on  the  other,  the  masters  can  show  to  demonstration 
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that  the  current  prices  and  rate  of  profit  will  not  allow  of  a  rise 
in  the  remuneration  of  their  employees  In  such  a  case  it  is 
clear  that  the  status  quo  of  the  industry  is  an  immoral  one,  but 
the  majority  of  Christians  will  attempt  to  disguise  this  fact; 
they  will  desert  the  moral  issue,  and  confine  themselves  to  the 
material.  They  will  descant  upon  the  grave  evils  of  driving 
trade  from  the  country;  they  will  apologize  for  the  present 
conditions  on  the  principle  that  a  half-loaf  is  better  than  none 
at  all;  they  will  altogether  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  moral, 
or  rather  the  immoral,  aspect  of  the  matter.  In  short,  they 
will  have  the  workers  submit,  as  Lamennais’  not  altogether 
imaginary  workers  submitted : — 

“  And  because  thej  were  hungry,  they  and  their  wives  and  their 
children,  they  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  wicked  man,  and  they 
blessed  him  ;  ‘  for,’  they  said,  ‘  he  gives  us  life.’  ” 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  regard  Lamennais  as  the  slave  of 
his  own  rhetoric,  and  it  has  been  insinuated  that  his  breach  with 
Rome  was  due  to  uncontrolled  pride  in  his  own  great  natural 
powers.  But  such  a  charge  is  surely  either  calumny  or  ignorance. 
Lamennais  never  abandoned  his  belief  that  all  hope  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  people’s  condition  is  inseparable  from  their 
acceptance  of  Christian  dogma.  It  was  in  his  sixtieth  year 
that  he  wrote  his  Past  and  Future  of  the  People,  taking  as  his 
text  the  words :  “  Your  faith  shall  save  you.”  Mankind,  he  saw, 
must  have  a  common  faith  and  a  common  love,  for  “man  wills 
according  as  he  believes  and  loves.”  While  he  recognized  that 
in  this  world  moral  pain  and  sufiering  must  be  always  co-existent 
with  sin,  he  foresaw  that  these  evil  factors  in  man’s  life  will 
diminish  as  man  draws  nearer  and  nearer  to  God. 

“The  good  things  within  our  reach,  necessarily  finite,  are  linked 
together  by  a  development  identical  with  our  own  development  in  the 
essential  True  and  Good,  that  is  to  say,  in  God.  And  since  our  own 
development  is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  whole  creation,  and  since  the 
development  of  creation  has  for  its  aim  the  outward  manifestation  of 
God,  it  follows  that  our  own  development  is  but  the  fulfilment  of  a 
function,  and  that  consequently  our  good,  necessarily  and  directly 
depending  upon  that  function,  is  in  proportion  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
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laws  of  universal  order,  and  to  our  fidelity  in  obeying  them  ;  an 
obedience  which  is  called  virtue.” 

For  all  Christians,  as  for  Lamennais,  the  true  progress  of 
human  society  has  been  defined  by  the  Incarnation  of  our 
Blessed  Lord.  His  entry  into  a  humem  family  with  its  mingled 
records  of  righteousness  and  sin,  is  the  Divine  protest  against 
man’s  impatient  attempts  to  destroy  when  he  cannot  immediately 
reform.^  This  Lamennais  saw,  and  declared  in  an  age  when  to 
be  on  the  people’s  side  seemed  to  necessitate  a  breach  with  edl 
tradition.  He  saw,  too,  that  the  great  ideals  of  freedom  and 
equality  must  be  realized  in  the  wholesome  development  of 
human  personality,  and  that  in  the  perfected  social  organism 
the  whole  will  exist  for  the  parts,  smd  the  parts  for  the  whole.* 
And  because  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  he  held  that  "  to 
endeavour  to  make  men  better  is  to  endeavour  to  make  them 
happier,  and  to  endeavour  to  make  them  happier  is  to  endeavour 
to  make  them  better.” 

Walter  K  Firminger. 

'  This  thought  has  been  well  developed  by  Canon  Soott  Holland,  in  On  Behalf 
of  Bdief 

*  The  Rev.  LI.  Davis  has  criticized  the  *'  new  Oxford  school  of  socialists  ”  for 
having  based  the  equality  of  man  on  a  doctrine,  which  he  declares  absolutely 
nnscriptural— the  doctrine  of  God’s  equal  love  for  all  men.  But  this  is  not  the 
point.  The  opportunities  of  realizing  the  incarnate  life  are  offered  frtdy  to  all, 
and  it  is  the  Church’s  mission  to.  extend  those  opportunities.  Social  equality 
means  the  removal  of  those  obstacles  which  check  the  moral  development  of  the 
poor.  WHfui  poverty  lies  outside  the  schemes  of  the  social  reformer ;  but  the 
removal  of  the  pauperism  that  emerges  inevitably  from  lack  of  opportunity  is 
essentially  the  modern  problem.  The  plea  for  dynamic  equality  is  bued  on  the 
declared  intention  of  our  Redeemer  that  the  fruits  of  His  blessed  life  and  death  are 
to  be  offered  freely  to  all. 


THE  SOCIAL  QUESTION  IN  FRANCE. 

L 

OOCIALISM  in  France,  as  elsewhere,  is  the  historical  outcome 
^  of  democracy,  for  political  equality  being  once  secured 
the  next  step  was  naturally  one  towards  social  equality,  or 
equality  of  opportunity.  At  the  same  time,  theoretical  social 
reform  was  especially  quickened  in  France  by  the  French 
fondness  for  the  ideal;  and  the  usefulness  of  ideals,  even 
though  they  may  never  be  wholly  realizable,  lies  in  the  direction 
and  stimulus  which  they  give  to  practical  endeavour. 

The  French  Socialists  are  thus  eminently  practical.  They 
assert  that  Socialism  is  not  a  destructive  force,^  and  for  this 
they  adduce  the  utterance  of  Prince  Bismarck,  made  in  the 
Reichstag,  on  Nov.  26,  1884,  at  the  time  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  labourer’s  insurance  laws  were  voted. 

“  Social  democracy  is  the  ‘  Mene,  Tekel,  Peres,’  notifying  to  the 
propertied  classes  that  all  is  not  as  it  should  be,  that  vigorous  action 
is  necessary  in  the  matter  of  reform.  Its  province  is  that  of  a  most 
useful  opposition.  If  there  were  no  Social  Democrats,  if  there  were 
not  many  people  who  fear  them,  the  important  progress  which  we 
have  made  in  social  reform  would  not  be.  The  fear  which  social 
democracy  inspires  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  wretched  among  their  fellows,  is  a  necessary  element  in 
public  life.” 

Realizing,  also,  that  there  is  a  hidden  continuity  which  always 
binds  the  old  order  to  the  new,  the  French  Socialists  aim  at 
developing  the  germs  of  Socialism  in  the  present  rSgime  “in 
order  to  proceed  by  degrees  to  the  supreme  transformation 
which  shall  then  be  but  a  pacific  event.”  By  means  of  the 
’  Recent  speech  of  M.  Jaures  (June  29,  1895)  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
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franchise  they  have  gained  admission  to  the  Legislature ;  ^  and 
once  there,  their  double  aim  is  to  modify  by  present  measures 
the  pressing  grievances  of  labour,  and  to  prepare  step  by  step 
for  the  substitution  of  “la  propri^t^  sociale  k  la  propri^t^ 
capitaliste.”  One  of  their  present  demands  is  that  the  practice 
of  regarding  certain  actions  during  a  strike  as  special  offences 
against  the  law  should  be  suppressed,  and  that  all  such  cases 
should  be  judged  by  CJommon  Law  in  the  usual  way.  They 
assert  that,  in  the  present  warring  state  of  society,  all  the  insti¬ 
tutions  become  institutions  of  combat ;  and,  if  labour-unions  are 
sometimes  instruments  of  tyranny,  they  are  but  following  the 
general  law.  It  is  their  desire  that,  for  the  present,  the  work¬ 
men  of  any  given  establishment  should  be  considered  an  associ¬ 
ation,  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  majority;  and  that  when  a  strike 
occurs,  the  decision  of  the  majority  should  take  the  place  of  the 
passionate  conflicts  which  at  present  prevail  between  those 
on  strike  and  those  dissenting  'from  the  strike.  They  proclaim 
strikes  as  a  right;  but  regard  them  as  a  desperate  measure, 
to  be  resorted  to  only  when  patience  is  exhausted,  and  there 
is  no  other  means  of  vindicating  the  “  rights  ”  of  Labour  against 
Capital  and  Government.  After  a  strike  the  employer  can 
punish  those  who  were  most  active  in  it ;  if  the  unions  suffer 
defeat  they  are  for  a  time  forcibly  disorganized,  and,  in  the 
unequal  struggle  between  labour  and  capital,  the  workmen 
exhaust  strength  and  resources  which,  if  applied  to  political 
activity,  would  have  different  results.  For  these  reasons  they 
look  upon  strikes  as  crude  weapons,  to  be  laid  aside  as  soon 
as  they  shall  have  gained  political  ascendancy. 

The  Budget  of  France  is  four  thousand  million  francs — one- 
sixth  of  the  total  net  income  of  the  nation.  Reforms  are 
demanded  in  the  levying  of  this  sum.  There  is  a  part  of 
wealth  which  is  not  created  by  the  individual,  but  which  is 
created  for  him  either  by  society  or,  as  they  assert,  by  the 
bondsmen  of  the  present  industricJ  system.  They  do  not 
advocate  the  adoption  of  the  single  tax,  because,  in  a  capitalistic 

'  The  Socialist  vote  in  France  is  500,000,  and  the  number  of  Socialist  deputies 
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society,  a  system  of  taxation  which  would  check  accumulation 
and  concentration  would  be  fatal.  They  maintain  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  no  reform  in  taxation  can  be  decisive, 
because  the  propertied  classes  can  always  find  a  means  of  trans¬ 
ferring  the  burden  to  the  wage-earner  and  the  poorer  classes. 
Nevertheless  there  may  be  amelioration,  and  for  this  object 
they  demand  that  the  whole  list  of  present  taxes  should  be 
replaced  by  a  general  and  progressive  income-tax,  progressive 
death-duties,  certain  classes  of  insurance,  and  the  establishment 
of  Government  monopolies  for  sugar-refining  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  alcohol*  They  do  not  propose  to  use  progressive 
taxation  as  a  means  of  levelling  and  confiscatioU,  nor  with  a 
punitive  object,  but  merely  to  relieve  the  labourer  under  the 
present  system  of  capitalistic  production.  They  do  not  seek 
to  disorganize  that  system  until  another  system  has  been 
sufficiently  elaborated ;  they  desire,  indeed,  to  foster  production 
and  accumulation,  even  comfort  and  luxury,  because  they 
regard  as  the  prospective  heirs  to  wealth  the  active  members  of 
the  community  which  created  it.  The  benefit  of  this  would 
be  lasting,  however,  only  on  condition  that  both  a  reduction 
of  wages  and  an  increase  of  rent  could  be  prevented ;  and  this 
forms  the  main  difficulty  of  practicable  reforms. 

Another  reform  demanded  is  the  nationalization  of  banks, 
mines,  and  railroads.  Employees,  whether  serving  the  State 
or  great  corporations,  are  still  subject  to  the  general  law  of 
wages  so  long  as  the  capitalist  remains;  therefore,  even  these 
reforms  cannot  be  decisive.  They  are  desired  because  they 
would  partly  destroy  the  political  power  held  by  those  who 
control  the  great  instruments  of  transportation  and  exchatnge, 
and  partly  because,  if  these  industries  were  nationalized,  they 
might  be  organized  under  a  system  which  would  provide  for 
summoning  the  workmen  themselves  to  the  council  of  admini¬ 
stration,  to  take  their  place  beside  the  representatives  of  the 
Government.  In  this  way  the  workers  could  be  prepared  by  a 
gradual  economic  education  to  free  themselves  from  the  tutelage 

'  The  tobacco  and  match  industries  are  already  Government  monopolies  in 
France. 
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of  the  capitalist  class,  and  to  become  their  own  governors 
and  directors. 

The  French  Socialists  further  demand  an  extension  of  this 
representative  system  to  all  industries,  including  retail  trade; 
thus  a  constitutional  monarchy  is  to  be  realized  in  industry, 
while  society  is  awaiting  the  advent  of  the  industrial  republic. 

II. 

Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  above  programme, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  its  adoption, 
and  that  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  system,  is  the  Isuik  of 
incentive  to  economic  activity.  M.  Paul  Janet,  in  commenting 
upon  the  proposal  to  stimulate  men  to  work  by  marks  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  exclaims — 

**  Could  any  honourable  distinction  suffice  in  quarters  where  even  the 
stimulus  of  property  is  insufficient !  ...  It  would  be  necessary  to 
force  men  to  work  by  law  and  constraint,  which  would  mean  resorting 
once  more  to  slavery  and  servitude.  Property  is  the  most  natural 
incentive  ;  it  makes  forced  labour  unnecessary,  and  is  the  safeguard  of 
liberty.”  * 

But  Socialism  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  reversal  of  our 
present  social  system.  It  is  presumptuous  to  speak  of  suddenly 
casting  off  that  which  is  the  growth  of  ages,  which  has  its  basis 
in  nature  itself,  and  which  has  achieved  such  magnificent  results. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  present  industrial  system 
has  developed  great  abuses,  and  it  is  for  the  present  democratic 
age  to  endeavour  to  correct  them. 

In  the  democracies  of  the  ancient  world  there  was  the  great 
slave  class,  which  was  disfranchised,  but  the  democracy  of  this 
age  endeavours  to  embrace  the  whole  people,  and  to  give  to  all 
political  equality ;  and  in  this  lies  the  difficulty  of  the  problem. 
Certain  States  are  more  fitted  than  others  to  meet  the  question, 
and  set  an  example  to  the  world ;  they  are  those  where  one  finds 
both  a  highly  developed  sense  of  civic  duty  amongst  the  people 
at  large,  and  a  high  sense  of  honour  amongst  those  in  office.  The 
people  of  one  country  may  be  quite  as  moral,  as  honest,  and  as 
'  Les  Origitus  du  Socitdisme  Conteniporain. 
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conscientious  as  those  of  another ;  yet  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  latter  may  have  produced  a  much  higher  tone  in  its 
political  service.  New  countries  are  necessarily  backward  in  this 
respect.  For  there  business  is  so  absorbing,  and  there  are  such 
opportunities  for  amassing  wealth  rapidly,  and  so  for  acquiring 
a  prominent  position  in  the  business  world,  that  the  best  intellects 
are  drawn  into  business ;  and  that  becomes  the  expression  of 
national  life,  while  politics  are  neglected  and  become  corrupt. 
This  intense  absorption  in  business  in  a  new  country  is  not  only 
founded  on  the  necessity  of  the  moment,  but  has  its  ultimate 
justification  in  the  fact  that  material  wealth  brings  refinements 
in  its  train.  Had  Athens  followed  the  lead  of  Sparta  in  adopting 
iron  money  in  order  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  riches,  she 
would  never  have  obtained  her  position  in  the  world  of  ideas :  it 
was  by  her  material  wealth,  by  the  commerce  she  carried  on, 
and  the  tribute  she  exacted,  that  her  children  were  enabled  to 
reach  their  full  intellectual  development,  and  to  attain  that 
height  from  which  they  have  illuminated  the  world.  New 
countries,  however,  while  thus  providing  for  the  future  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  genius  and  intellect,  suffer  temporarily  from  the  neglect 
of  such  pursuits.  The  corruption  of  politics  in  them  is  due  to 
an  indifference  which  results  in  neglect  of  the  franchise. 

On  the  other  hand,  countries  in  which  the  matter  of  taxation 
is  of  pressing  importance,  so  that  good  or  bad  management  of  the 
finances  means  much  to  the  people;  countries  which  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  enemies,  and  which  are  therefore  compelled  to  have 
a  great  navy  or  a  great  army,  as  well  as  to  choose  the  most 
capable  men  for  the  administration — such  countries  are  best  able 
to  maintain  integrity  and  ability  in  their  political  circles.  These 
conditions  are,  to  a  great  extent,  found  in  England;  public 
opinion  there  is  reflected  in  the  Government  of  the  country,  and 
prevails  even  in  corporations  and  societies  which  are  not  directly 
under  legal  control.  In  France,  as  we  shall  see  later,  there  are 
certain  reasons  why  the  political  conditions  are  not  at  present 
favourable  for  social  reform. 
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The  special  circumstances  of  France,  however,  lead  one  to 
believe  that  Socialism  will  not  there  be  carried  to  an  excess.  In 
no  country  is  there  so  little  inequality  of  riches ;  not  only  are 
the  great  fortunes  few,  but  the  ownership  of  land,  or  of  muni¬ 
cipal  and  Government  rentes,  or  an  account  in  the  savings  bank 
is  the  rule,  even  among  the  poorer  classes. 

At  present,  France  is  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the 
Franco-German  War,  not  only  from  the  moral  effects  of  defeat, 
and  from  the  immense  debt  left  behind,  but  also  from  some 
political  mistakes.  One  of  these  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Germans 
during  the  war,  by  which  a  knowledge  of  Parisian  industries  was 
carried  into  Germany,  so  that  to  this  day  French  styles  of  jewellery, 
bronzes,  and  a  number  of  objects  known  as  "  Articles  de  Paris  ” 
are  manufactured  more  cheaply  in  Berlin  than  in  Paris.  Another 
burden  is  bad  tariff  legislation,  as,  for  example,  the  law  intended 
to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  silk- worm  in  France,  but 
which  has  resulted  in  making  Milan,  rather  than  Lyons,  the  great 
market  for  raw  silk.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  no  such 
great  body  of  unemployed  in  Paris  as  we  find  in  other  great 
centres ;  whilst  in  some  country  districts  there  is  actually  a 
scarcity  of  labour.  This  statement  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  constant  immigration  into  France  from  Belgium,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Italy ;  and  the  stream  of  immigration  into  a  country 
is  generally  some  measure  of  the  condition  of  its  working 
classes. 

The  comparatively  equal  distribution  of  land  is  probably  of 
even  greater  importance  ;  for  should  a  period  of  long  depression 
come  upon  a  nation  in  consequence  of  commercial  decline,  the 
savings  of  the  masses  in  the  postal,  national,  and  private  savings 
banks  could  easily  be  withdrawn  and  dissipated.  Land  is  not  so 
easily  marketed ;  and  thus  division  of  property  in  land  is  a  great 
security  against  social  revolution. ' 


'  Of  the  32,000,000  hectares  (hectare  =  about  2}  acres)  of  cultivated  land  in 
France,  19,000,000  are  held  by  those  who  cultivate  the  land  themselves,  and 
17,000,000  of  these  are  owned  by  holders  of  less  than  ten  hectares. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  of  France  is  not  yet  in  so 
favourable  a  condition  for  social  reform.  This  is  because  it  is 
still  in  a  state  of  formation.  M.  Paul  Janet  points  out  that  it  is 
not  fair  to  compare  the  France  of  the  past  hundred  years  with 
England  of  the  same  period.  "  It  is  to  compare  a  people  who  are 
accomplishing  a  revolution  with  a  people  who  have  accomplished 
it”^  But  there  is  in  France  an  inability  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  make  the  Government  feel  the  force  of  public  opinion  ; 
to  this,  and  to  the  neglect  of  the  franchise  are  due  the  political 
defects  which  exist.  This  neglect  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
causes  mentioned  above  in  connection  with  new  countries ;  but 
it  has  the  same  result — that  is,  it  makes  corruption  possible. 
The  country  is  also  suffering  from  a  compromise  between  the 
Cabinet  and  Presidential  systems,  which  results  in  a  continual 
change  of  ministries,  making  difficult  any  continuity  in  tbo 
policy  of  the  Government,  or  any  method  of  proving  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  abuses.  The  fact  that  the  minister’s  tenure  of  office 
is  certain  to  be  short-lived  must  produce  in  his  subordinates  a 
lighter  regard  for  his  policy  and  wishes.  Such  a  spirit  is  apt  to 
permeate  the  whole  service  ;  and  in  an  over-centralized  system, 
such  as  the  French,  it  is  especially  injurious. 

Another  fact  which  bears  on  the  social  question  is  the  decrease 
of  the  population  of  France.  This  has  been  considered  at  the 
same  time  a  cause  and  a  symptom  of  decay.  It  is  asserted  that 
without  a  high  birth-rate  there  is  not  a  sufficiently  keen  struggle 
for  subsistence,  and  that  without  this  struggle  there  is  not  merely 
no  progress,  but  actual  retrogression.  The  soundness  of  this  con¬ 
clusion  is  open  to  question,  and  especially  as  applied  to  France. 
For  the  smallness  of  the  French  family  finds  its  explanation  in 
several  rational  and  intelligible  causes,  the  principal  of  which  is 
the  article  of  the  Code  Napoleon  prescribing  the  equal  division 
of  estates  among  the  children.  And  if  France  maintains  liberal 
immigration  laws,  the  tide  from  outside  will  fiow  in,  and  tend  to 
equalize  her  condition  with  that  of  her  neighbours.  So  long  as 
the  pauper  and  criminal  elements  are  excluded,  such  a  fusion 
tends  to  increase  physical  and  intellectual  vigour;  though,  if 
•  Paul  Janet,  Hittoire  dt  la  Scierue  Politique.  * 
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immigration  is  made  difficult,  as  was  recently  proposed,  the 
invasion  must  probably  take  the  form  of  war. 

Thus  the  present  abuses  in  France  are  due  to  a  want  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  self-government,  and  to  the  absence  of  traditions  of 
dvic  duty  under  a  democratic  form  of  government.  The  French 
have  not  yet  quite  lived  down  the  spirit  of  the  old  regime,  the 
genius  of  which  was  leadership.  Richelieu,  in  his  Testament, 
says  of  them : — 

La  14gerete  et  rinconstance  des  fran^ais  ne  peuvent  etre  vaincues  que 
par  la  presence  de  leur  maitre.  I  Is  soot  capables  de  tout,  pourvu  que 
ceux  qui  leur  commandent  soient  capables  de  bien  enseigner  ce  qu'il  faut 
qu'ils  pratiquent.” 

Sorel,  referring  to  Henry  IV.,  says : — 

**  II  fonda  le  Gouvernement  qui  sera  toujours  le  plus  populaire  en 
France,  celui  des  gens  d'esprit  et  des  bommes  de  bons  sens.'’ 

This  necessity  for  being  led  is ’what  makes  the  strength  of  the 
present  bureaucracy  in  France,  with  all  its  attendant  evils. 
Socialism  might  awaken  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  political 
responsibilities  ;  and  if  the  elements  of  truth  in  Socialism  were 
sought  out  and  utilized,  the  pernicious  parts  of  the  programme 
would  drop  out. 


-  IV. 

The  position  which  the  French  workman  takes  in  the  modem 
system  is  the  work  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  The  old  gilds 
decayed,  and  the  labourer,  who  was  formerly  owner  of  his  own 
tools,  found  himself  dependent  upon  the  capitalist.  Labour 
became  something  which  the  capitalist  could  buy,  like  raw 
material,  and  wages  accordingly  depended  on  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  (limited  by  the  forces  behind  them) — just  like  the  price  of 
commodities.  In  this  case,  demand  always  had  the  advantage, 
because  supported  by  the  possession  of  capital ;  and,  as  hopes  of 
advancement  decreased,  the  labourers  began  to  look  to  the  State 
for  that  liberation  which  even  united  voluntary  action  could  not 
obtain.  It  is  therefore  to  the  State  that  the  French  Socialists 
look  for  social  reform. 
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But,  in  endeavouring  to  improve  the  position  of  the  French 
workman,  it  is  useless  to  speak  of  abolishing  as  a  class  those 
persons  who  enjoy  an  income  without  exertion;  both  because 
their  existence  is  so  intimately  bound  up  with  the  system  of 
private  property,  which  is  so  necessary  to  progress,  and  because 
the  shades  of  distinction  between  activity  and  inactivity — 
between  that  which  is  useful  to  society  and  that  which  is 
not — are  so  subtle.  Apparent  idleness  may  be  what  Ceurlyle 
described  as  “the  rest  of  perpetual  motion,  the  sleep  of  the 
spinning-top.”  As  the  so-called  idle  moments  are  sometimes 
the  most  valuable  of  a  man’s  life,  so  the  apparent  idleness  of 
an  entire  life  may  prove  to  have  been  an  -activity  of  the 
highest  value.  No  Government  can  be  entrusted  with  the 
power  to  discriminate,  nor  be  expected  to  detect  the  busy 
brain  when  the  hand  is  idle. 

The  social  question  in  France,  ‘  notwithstanding  the  promi* 
nence  of  the  Socialist  group  in  the  Chamber,  is  probably  less 
extreme  than  elsewhere.  The  chief  ideas  underlying  it  are 
the  strengthening  of  individual  effort;  the  increase  of  social 
equality,  or  rather  equality  of  opportunity ;  and  the  saving  of 
waste  by  means  of  co-operation.  The  problems  are,  therefore, 
how  to  increase  opportunity  without  weakening  the  incentive 
to  production  and  accumulation ;  and  how  to  extend  co-operation 
without  lessening  individual  effort  In  solving  these  questions, 
the  theorists  might  aid  us  more;  they  seem  to  occupy  them¬ 
selves  too  much  in  endeavouring  to  establish  the  rationale  of 
what  exists,  and  to  prove  its  foundation  in  necessity,  while 
they  neglect  the  historical  explanation.  This  is,  perhaps, 
especially  true  in  France,  where  the  leading  economists  are 
ultra-Conservative, — a  result  of  the  present  bureaucratic  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  makes  the  ap{K}intment  of  men  to  professorships 
in  the  schools  and  universities  of  the  State  difficult,  if  their 
views  do  not  coincide  with  its  own. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  the  province  of  political  economy  is 
a  difficult  one,  and  hitherto  it  has  waited  too  much  on  events 
instead  of  pointing  out  the  way.  Instead  of  predicting  what 
events  would  bring  forth,  it  has  contented  itself  with  merely 
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observing  them  and  explaining  them  afterwards.  This  defect 
is  owing  to  the  subtle  phenomena  with  which  it  has  to  deal — 
human  motives,  including  the  blind  forces  of  feeling,  intuition, 
instinct — which  direct  the  course  of  human  events.  One 
province,  that  of  finance,  it  has  reduced  to  the  nature  of  a 
science,  and  this  is  probably  because  there  are  fewer  springs 
of  action  governing  men’s  conduct  in  direct  connection  with  it, 
for  it  deals  with  the  material  means  of  exchange.  But  it  has 
failed  on  the  whole  to  direct  social  advance. 

Much  like  Aristotle’s  defence  of  slavery  is  the  assertion,  in 
the  present  day,  that  the  supression  of  the  unfit  by  the  cruel 
process  of  “natural  selection”  will  always  be  necessary  if 
society  is  to  be  prevented  from  retrograding.  But  cannot  social 
action  be  directed  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  same  end  with  less 
waste  and  suffering?  Conscious  selection  would  be  a  shorter 
and  a  smoother  road  than  natural  selection  in  the  direction 
of  development  and  progress.'  For  the  keynote  of  progress  is 
organization  in  the  widest  sense.  The  survival  of  rules  of 
law  which  have  lost  their  usefulness  is  proverbial;  and  there 
is  almost  as  much  useless  timber  in  social  and  industrial  usages. 
Slavery  was  a  step  forward  in  civilization,  in  that  it  saved 
the  life  of  the  captive  in  war.  Rigid  observance  of  social 
customs,  often  strengthened  by  being  merged  in  religious 
rites,  was  again  a  step  forward,  because  it  enabled  society  to 
preserve  the  gains  which  it  had  made  in  times  when  progress 
was  slow  and  difficult.  Though  we  have  now  abandoned 
slavery  as  unsuited  to  our  era,  we  have  as  yet  failed  to  free 
ourselves  from  the  bondage  of  custom  and  precedent. 

The  outside  world  hears  much  of  the  French  Revolution,  but 
in  France  one  hears  infinitely  more.  One  would  think  that 
the  national  life  began  there :  it  enters  conversation,  and  there 
is  constant  reference  to  it  in  addresses  both  political  and 
academic ;  while  hardly  any  serious  discourse  or  treatise  omits 
some  mention  of  it  Besides  the  laws  and  institutions  which 
it  started,  and  the  memories  attached  to  them,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  else  which  causes  it  to  be  such  a  constant  element  in  the 
modem  thought  of  France.  It  was,  indeed,  a  stirring  event. 
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which  aroused  national  spirit  and  gave  a  spring  to  energy; 
but,  beyond  this,  it  introduced  the  beginnings  of  equality  of 
opportxmity.  The  whole  of  Europe  was  awakened  by  the 
vision  of  like  possibilities,  and  the  new  movement  carried  all 
before  it.  But,  alas!  the  new  society  soon  formed  its  new 
crust — not  quite  so  thick  as  the  old,  but  sufficient  to  stifle  the 
new-born  idea.  Equality  of  opportunity  ceased  to  exist,  and 
has  not  been  renewed  with  the  renewal  of  the  Republican 
form  of  government.  But  the  idea  is  not  dead,  and  the 
conscious  or  unconscious  aim  of  present  social  reformers  is  its 
permanent  realizatioa  It  may  never  be  realized  in  its  entirety, 
but  we  can  approach,  and  are  approaching,  nearer  and  nearer 
to  it.  Men  and  governments,  though  subject  to  periods  of 
relapse,  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  be  getting  nearer  the  fulfilment 
of  their  ideals. 

Theodore  Marburg. 


SOME  ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  OF  NATIONAUTY. 


rpilE  student  of  economics,  whose  modest  aspirations  do  not 
rise  above  an  effort  to  reach  a  few  clear  ideas  and  gniding 
principles,  soon  finds  that  to  attain  even  them  he  is  confronted 
with  an  infinity  of  data,  nothing  short  of  bewildering.  He 
must  be  content  if  here  and  there  he  can  find  some  clue  to  help 
him  through  the  mist  and  fog.  The  following  is  an  attempt 
thus  to  disentangle  one  factor  from  the  complexity  of  industrial 
conditions,  and  to  understand  its  meaning.  Nationality,  always 
powerful  in  shaping  the  course  of  human  afiairs,  has  certainly 
been  a  dominating  note  in  much  of  the  history  of  this  century 
in  Europe.  Italy  has  struggled  on  to  that  unity  to  which  the 
voice  of  Mazzini  called  her  with  such  passionate  eagerness ;  the 
fragments  of  medimval  Germany  have  given  place  to  one  great 
and  powerful  nation ;  and,  to-day,  so  delicate  is  the  equilibrium 
of  political  forces  and  so  keen  are  national  jealousies  that  we 
find  Europe  armed  to  the  teeth  and  filled  with  uneasy  appre¬ 
hensions  for  the  future.  However  it  may  express  itself — and 
vast  armaments  are  only  one  of  its  manifestations — nationality 
is  a  force  in  human  life  which  shows  but  little  signs  of  weaken¬ 
ing.  In  order  to  grasp  its  economic  significance,  it  is  necessary 
to  follow  briefly  the  progress  of  modem  industrial  development. 

We  need  go  no  further  back  than  the  eighteenth  century  to 
find  an  industrial  system  which  differs  as  widely  from  our  own 
as  the  cumbrous  coaches  and  weiggons  of  those  times  do  from 
the  railways  of  to-day.  This  difficulty  of  communication  by 
land,  the  dangers  and  slowness  of  intercourse  by  sea,  the 
simplicity  of  <  manufacturing  machinery,  the  predominance  of 
the  theory  of  the  balance  of  trade,  which  till  the  time  of  Adam 
Smith  guided,  or  too  often  misguided,  the  commercial  policy  of 
nations, — all  these  influences  tended  to  check  the  interdependence 
VoL.  VL — No.  1.  E 
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of  civilized  peoples,  and  to  make  the  nation  and  not  the  world 
the  industrial  organism.  Each  country  was  in  the  main  self- 
supporting,  and  what  foreign  trade  there  was  was  mostly  in 
articles  that  could  not  be  produced  at  home ;  and  the  supreme 
object  aimed  at  was  to  obtain  a  favourable  balance  against  the 
nation  with  whom  the  trade  was  carried  on.  “  It  was  believed 
that  wealth  is  composed  entirely  of  money;  and  that  it  is, 
therefore,  the  essential  interest  of  every  people  to  import  few 
commodities  and  much  gold.”  ^  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  exact 
statistics  as  to  the  proportion  of  foreign  to  home  trade  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  that  it  was  comparatively  insignificant 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt.  Mr.  Hobson,  in  his  Evolu¬ 
tion  of  Modem  Capitalism*  quotes  evidence  to  show  that  in 
1713,  out  of  a  total  consumption  in  England  of  about  fifty 
million  "  about  four  million  covers  the  consumption  of  foreign 
goods,”  and  again  says  that  Macpherson,  in  his  Annals  of  Com¬ 
merce,  while  declaring  it  impossible  to  get  trustworthy  fiigures, 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  home  trade  in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  “a  vast  deal  greater  in  value  than  the  whole  of 
the  foreign  trade.”  It  would  be  possible  to  go  a  step  farther, 
and  show  how,  in  consequence  of  the  badness  of  the  roads  and 
the  immobility  of  both  capital  and  labour,  each  district  even 
was  in  a  large  measure  self-supporting,  and  the  market  town 
the  chief  centre  of  exchange.  Enough,  however,  has  been  said 
to  show  that  at  any  rate  international  trade  was  comparatively 
unimportant,  while  an  economic  doctrine  which  was  in  vogue 
for  four  hundred  years  tended  to  keep  it  so ;  in  other  words,  that 
commerce  extended  but  little  beyond  the  limits  within  which 
States  were  politically  defined,  and  that  a  world-commerce  had 
not  yet  come  into  existence.  This  growth  of  a  world  commerce 
is  not  the  least  among  the  many  changes  that  the  “  industrial 
revolution  ”  has  brought  with  it  Now,  instead  of  each  country 
being  commercially  isolated,  international  trade  becomes  daily 
more  intricate;  and,  instead  of  a  self-supporting  community 
growing  its  own  grain  and  supplying  itself  with  almost  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  the  whole  earth  is  ransacked  to  satisfy  our 
'  Buckk,  HiUory  of  CwUii/Uion,  vd.  L,  p.  210.  *  Pa^  12,  13. 
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wants,  and  we  find  ourselves  no  longer  part  of  a  simple  indus¬ 
trial  organism,  but  of  one  that  is  infinitely  complex,  perpetually 
expanding,  and,  though  so  vast,  yet  so  delicate  that  some  disorder 
at  one  point  may  lead  to  ruinous  mischief  in  parts  far  remote 
from  the  centre  of  disturbance. 

We  are  here,  then,  face  to  face  with  two  facts:  (1)  that, 
politically,  nations  are  as  distinct  and  separate  as  ever,  and 
often  antagonistic;  (2)  that  owing  to  machinery  and  other 
causes  these  units  politically  isolated  have  become  woven  into 
the  meshes  of  a  vast  system  of  industrial  interdependence. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  have  here  ultimate  facts  that 
have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  all  present  economic  analysis. 

In  discussing,  for  example,  the  eight  hours  question,  the 
point  which  must  be  definitely  settled,  is  whether  in  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  world’s  markets  we  can  meet  our  rivals  on  such 
a  footing  and  not  suffer  by  So  doing.  We  are  bound  first  to 
consider,  if  with  ten  thousand  we  can  go  forth  against  him  that 
cometh  against  us  with  twenty  thousand.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  cases  which  are  not  influenced,  or  only  to  an  inappreciable 
extent,  by  foreign  competition ;  but  with  the  bulk  of  the  great 
English  manufactures,  especially  the  textile  trades,  if  it  were 
positively  shown  that  with  an  eight-hours  working  day  we 
could  not  hold  our  own  beyond  our  own  shores,  to  establish 
such  an  arrangement  would  only  be  to  court  disaster.  Whether 
the  effect  of  an  eight-hours  day  would  be  as  injurious  as  large 
numbers  of  employers  declare  it  would,  or  as  satisfactory  as  to 
the  moiale  of  the  men  and  the  efficiency  and  productiveness  of 
their  work  as  so  many  successful  experiments  suggest,  it  is 
outside  the  present  argument  to  inquire.  Mr.  Bae,  in  his  book 
on  this  subject,  has  collected  a  mass  of  evidence  which  goes  to 
show  that  English  workmen  have  gained  and  not  lost  in  the 
past  by  the  shortening  of  their  hours  in  comparison  with  those 
of  operatives  abroad ;  that  where  those  hours  have  been  further 
reduced  and  an  eight-hours  day  tried,  the  increased  vitality  of 
the  men  has,  from  the  purely  business  point  of  view,  com¬ 
pensated  for  the  diminution  of  time ;  that  to  come  to  any  con¬ 
clusion  from  the  hours  during  which  work  is  done  in  different 
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countries  as  to  the  comparative  effectiveness  of  the  workers  is 
delusive,  since  other  causes  interfere.  He  states,  for  example, 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Schulze-Gavernitz,  that — 

‘Uhere  are  only  2*4  operatives  for  1000  spindles  in  Oldham,  while 
there  are  5*8  in  Mulhouse,  8*9  in  Alsace  generally,  6*2  in  Switzerland, 
Baden,  and  Wurtemburg,  7*2  in  Saxony,  and  25  in  Bombay.”* 

With  Mr.  Rae’s  conclusions  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  what  I  am 
concerned  to  point  out  here  is,  that  the  whole  of  his  argument 
is  conditioned,  and  consciously  conditioned,  by  the  fact  that  the 
question  is  an  international  and  not  a  national  one.  Which¬ 
ever  side  is  right,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  problem 
which  has  to  do  with  a  system  spread  over  the  whole  world, 
and  if  it  be  true  that  “  the  industrial  competition  of  the  nations 
is  fast  becoming  a  mere  contest  of  the  personal  productive 
capacity  of  their  labourers,”  ‘  then  it  is  essential  to  decide 
whether  or  not  that  productive  capacity  will  be  impaired  in 
comparison  with  foreign  workmen. 

Precisely  the  same  considerations  must  necessarily  determine 
our  judgment  on  the  subject  of  the  living  wage.  However  true 
it  may  be  that  wages  can  and  do  regulate  prices  as  well  as 
prices  wages,  this  must  never  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  economic  impossibilities.  Given  the  product,  it  may  be 
distributed  in  three  portions — interest  on  capital,  profit  to  the 
entrepreneur,  and  wages  to  the  labourer.  Put  concisely,  this 
account  of  wages  as  the  labourer’s  share  of  the  product  is  the 
simplest  and  most  satisfactory  theory  of  the  wage  question.* 
Now,  it  is  clear  that  there  must  come  a  point  at  which  the 
purchaser  would  rather  go  without  the  article  than  pay  the  price 
demanded,  and  therefore  below  that  point  the  price  of  the  article 
must  fall;  and  within  those  limits,  at  any  rate,  prices  do  certainly 
regulate  wages.  This  does  not  mean  that  wages  cannot  deter¬ 
mine  prices  at  all,  but  only  that  there  must  be  a  point  beyond 
which  the  price  cannot  be  raised,  because  the  commodity  would 
not  be  salable.  But  under  the  existing  state  of  things  no 

'  Bae,  Eight  Hovnfor  Work,  p.  150.  *  Ibid,,  p.  145. 

*  The  whole  subject  is  exhaustively  treated  by  Qen.  Walker,  in  his  book  on  The 
Wage*  Quation. 
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trade  can  be  in  a  position  to  push  its  prices  at  all  near  the 
maximum  figure  that  the  purchaser  will  in  the  last  extremity 
be  prepared  to  pay,  unless  it  is  in  possession  of  a  monopoly. 
Such  a  monopoly  the  mass  of  English  manufactures  certainly 
do  not  and  cannot  hope  to  possess,  and  consequently  the 
product,  a  share  of  which  constitutes  the  workman’s  wages, 
will  not  fetch  a  higher  price  than  the  competition  of  the 
world-market  permits.  It  may  still  be  possible  and  right  to 
demand  that  wages  shall  be  higher  and  profits  lower,  but  to 
increase  wages  at  the  expense  of  profits  is  an  altogether  different 
thing  from  wages  determining  prices.  To  push  up  prices  beyond 
the  point  indicated  would  need  a  trade-union  so  strong  as  to 
control  a  world- wide  trade;  and  it  is  here  that  the  two  facts 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  a  world -market  and  separate 
nations  interested  in  it,  interfere.  Whatever  may  be  possible 
in  the  far  future,  we  are  a  long  way  yet  from  the  establishment 
of  efiective  international  trade-unions.  One  example  to  illus¬ 
trate  these  statements  must  suffice:  in  1824,  soon  after  the 
repeal  of  the  Combination  Laws,  there  was  a  great  wool  strike 
in  Bradford  and  Leeds,  and  after  twenty-two  weeks  the  strike 
failed  because  prices  could  only  be  maintained  “in  so  far  as 
Englishmen  had  the  monopoly  in  foreign  markets.’’  ^ 

If  we  ttim  to  consider  collectivism,  we  find  ourselves  again 
confronted  by  the  same  persistent  facts.  When  it  is  pointed 
out  that  neither  wages  nor  profits  can  be  determined  irrespectively 
of  the  market,  we  are  told  by  the  collectivist  that  that  is  true, 
but  the  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  the  market  alto¬ 
gether.  The  community  is  to  assume  possession  and  control  of 
the  land,  instruments  of  production,  distribution  and  exchange. 
Such  was  the  substance  of  the  celebrated  socialist  resolution 
passed  by  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  at  Norwich,  in  1894. 
There  is  a  peril  lurking  even  in  simplicity  of  language.  What 
once  sounded  more  obviously  true,  yet  what  could  be  more 
mischievously  false,  than  that  every  man  knows  his  own  interest, 
and  if  free  from  restrictions  is  sure  to  follow  it  ?  As  Manchester 
economics  rested  on  maxims  mistaken  for  truths  because  their 
*  Conningham,  EUtory  of  Englith  Industry,  p.  614. 
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terms  were  simple,  so  at  the  present  time  the  simplicity  of  the 
socialistic  formula  will  too  often  win  for  it  a  naive  approval. 
Few  words  sound  more  lucid,  and  few  are  really  more  obscure, 
than  the  word  "  community.”  We  are  dealing  with  a  system 
of  commerce  which  has  embraced  the  whole  world,  in  spite  of 
political  and  social  divisions,  in  one  industrial  network.  An 
enormous  proportion  of  the  goods  we  consume  in  England  are 
produced  abroad.  What  is  the  “  community  ”  that  is  to  superin¬ 
tend  both  their  "  production  ”  and  “  distribution  ”  ?  We  carry 
on  an  immense  trade  with  foreign  countries  with  a  different 
social  and  political  organization  from  our  own.  What  is  the 
community  which  is  to  have  in  its  hands  the  “  exchange  ”  which 
that  trade  implies?  If  the  advocates  of  such  a  proposition 
mean  that  England  is  to  isolate  herself  absolutely,  sever  all 
commercial  connection  with  the  outside  world,  and  become  a 
self-contained  and  self-supporting  State,  then  the  proposal  is  at 
any  rate  intelligible.  Or  if  they  have  in  view  a  cosmopolitan 
organization  that  shall  include  "  all  peoples,  nations,  and 
languages  that  dwell  in  all  the  earth,”  then,  though  merely 
a  pious  opinion,  the  proposition  again  has  at  least  the  merit 
of  an  intelligible  meaning.  If  it  means  anything  else  than  one 
or  other  of  these  two  things,  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terma  If 
we  are  to  continue  to  live  by  traffic  with  other  peoples,  then  to 
suggest  that  the  community  is  to  have  absolute  power  over 
a  transaction,  one  of  the  parties  to  which  does  not  belong  to 
the  community  at  all,  is  like  recommending  a  conversation  in 
which  only  one  individual  is  to  take  part.  Nor  is  this  merely 
hypercriticism  of  the  language  in  which  popular  collectivism 
expresses  itself.  This  looseness  of  language  is  the  symptom  of 
a  tendency  to  ignore  the  fact  that  we  are  living  under  a  world- 
commerce  which  concerns  a  number  of  separate  nationalities 
competing  with  one  another.  The  Fabian  Essays  hint  at  some 
vague  internationalism,  and  then  shirk  the  question.^  The  real 
issue  is  boldly  faced  by  the  author  of  that  most  inspiring,  if 
misleading  little  book,  Merrie  England,  and  he  gives  his  vote 
manfully  for  the  self-contained  and  self-supporting  State.  The 
'  Fabian  Euayt  in  SocieUim,  p.  162 
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picture  he  draws  is  of  a  peaceful  home  of  busy  islanders  un¬ 
troubled  by  connection  with  a  world  outside.  Such  a  forecast 
needs  no  ordinary  effort  of  the  prophetic  imagination.  We  live 
in  a  time  when  numberless  daily  wants  are  supplied  by  produce 
brought  from  abroad,  while  from  “  Merrie  England  ”  articles  of 
such  common  use  as  cotton  and  tea  would  disappear  because 
they  must  involve  a  foreign  trade,  and  we  should  be  face  to  face 
with  the  ultimate  and  terrible  problem  of  the  food  supply.  In 
previous  times  England,  unless  in  famine  years,  could  produce 
enough  com  for  its  inhabitants,  and  often  export  a  surplus. 
“Before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,”  says  Professor 
Cunningham,  “this  was  no  longer  the  case.”^  “Rapidly  as 
agriculture  had  improved,  it  had  not  overtaken  the  demands 
of  the  population.”  It  may  be  that  it  is  physically  possible 
under  a  system  of  “  intensive  cultivation  ”  for  England  to  pro¬ 
duce  food  enough  to  support  the  whole  of  her  people,  but  agri¬ 
culture  is  subject  to  “  the  law  of  diminishing  returns,”  and  there 
must  come  a  point  beyond  which  the  expenditure  of  labour, 
however  scientific,  will  not  bring  in  a  corresponding  return, 
just  as,  when  the  rate  at  which  a  locomotive  travels  is  increased 
beyond  a  certain  limit,  the  additional  coal  required  is  dispro¬ 
portionate  to  the  increase  of  speed.  Thus,  apart  from  the 
appalling  possibility  of  a  failure  of  the  crops,  so  much  of  the 
energy  of  the  nation  would  have  to  be  devoted  to  the  production 
of  food,  that  it  would  result  in  the  impoverishment  of  life  in 
every  other  directioa  We  should  probably  be  in  danger  of 
a  repetition  of  the  state  of  things  before  the  Repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws  in  an  even  acuter  form.  But  in  view  of  modem 
life  as  we  know  it,  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  country,  that 
had  become  an  organic  part  of  that  vast  complex  of  spiritual 
and  material  energies  that  we  call  civilization,  should  thus  dis¬ 
sociate  itself  and  live  a  life  of  industrial,  if  not  of  intellectual, 
isolation.  If  the  erection  of  such  a  State  were  possible,  it  could 
only  prove  a  house  upon  the  sand,  and  the  forces  of  history 
would  sweep  it  away. 

If  the  collectivist  is  not  prepared  to  adopt  one  of  these  two 
*  Cunningham,  Eistory  of  English  Industry. 
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equally  untenable  alternatives,  namely  either  a  cosmopolitan 
organization  of  industry,  or  a  self-contained  and  self-supporting 
State,  there  is  a  question  which,  if  avoided  in  argument,  would, 
after  the  collectivist  rSgime  had  been  established,  soon  find  an 
answer  through  “  the  logic  of  events,” — the  question,  namely. 
In  what  relation  will  a  collectivist  State  stand  to  a  world- 
commerce  ?  One  of  the  boasted  advantages  of  the  new  regime 
would  be,  according  to  its  advocates,  the  disappearance  of  com¬ 
petition  from  industrial  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  collectivist 
State  would  only  be  a  gigantic  business  trading  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.  It  might  be  that  its  enormous  strength  would 
give  it  overwhelming  power,  as  large  businesses  have  before  now 
crushed  the  competition  of  smaller  ones ;  or  it  might  be  that, 
clumsy  and  ill-managed,  it  would  be  left  far  behind  in  the  race. 
In  any  case,  competition  would  not  have  disappeared ;  the  com¬ 
peting  forces  would  have  changed,  but  competition  would  be 
there  still,  and  with  it  markets,  prices,  and  all  the  other 
abominations  of  the  collectivist,  and  probably  even  disastrous 
fluctuations  in  trade  as  well.  There  are  several  subordinate 
problems  which  suggest  themselves,  and  tempt  speculation 
as  to  how  the  collectivist  would  solve  them.  Would  he  pro¬ 
hibit  immigration,  and  so  introduce  competition  in  its  severest 
form  ?  One  of  the  Fabian  essayists  has  an  uncomfortable 
misgiving  that  here  is  a  rock  which  the  collectivist  ship  will 
find  it  hard  to  escape.^  Yet  the  question  is  a  vital  one,  and 
su^ests  another  of  equal  or  even  greater  difficulty,  viz.  the 
problem  of  population.  Or  again,  how  would  he  deal  with 
the  investment  of  English  capital  abroad  ?  A  large  part  of  the 
income  of  England  is  interest  on  capital  invested  by  English¬ 
men  in  foreign  undertakings.  Would  the  recipients  of  such 
interest  be  allowed  to  retain  their  income?  Or  would  the 
capital  in  question  be  surrendered,  and  a  present  made  of  it 
to  the  countries  in  which  it  is  employed?  Or  would  the 
collectivist  State  stultify  its  own  first  principles,  and  take  the 
interest  itself?  Whatever  answer  might  be  made  to  minor 
questions,  the  general  fact  remains  that  any  State  which  to-day 
Fabian  Et$ay»,  p.  137. 
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declared  itself  collectivist  would  not  thereby  escape  from  com* 
petition  or  the  effects  of  it.  It  might  modify  them,  and  modify 
them  for  good.  But  it  is  just  here,  when  we  begin  to  forecast 
the  future,  that  our  materials  for  forming  a  judgment  tend  to 
fail  us.  We  have  no  experience  to  guide  us.  Our  industrial 
system,  as  it  exists,  has  no  parallel  in  history,  and  what  fate 
may  be  in  store  for  any  State  that  adopts  collectivist  principles 
is  darkly  hidden  in  the  future.  It  is  easy  to  predict  an  era 
of  peace  and  contentment,  but  the  indications  we  can  gather 
from  a  study  either  of  the  present  or  the  past  are  not  all 
encouraging,  and  the  prophets  might  find,  after  all,  that  they 
had  lured  society  on,  not  to  equality  of  wealth,  but  to  equality 
of  poverty.  Bankruptcy  in  private  enterprise  is  disastrous 
enough ;  bankruptcy  in  the  case  of  a  business  which  embraced 
the  whole  nation  would  be  appalling.  The  history  of  the  start 
which  England  obtained  in  the  trade  of  the  world  tends  to 
show  that  it  was  in  part  due  to  the  greater  freedom  of  English 
life,  and  to  the  fact  that  our  manufactures  were  not  subject  to 
the  hampering  influences  of  the  old  industrial  order  to  anything 
like  the  extent  that  obtained  upon  the  Continent.  The  rise  of 
the  cotton  trade  shows  that  even  in  England  itself  the  old 
restrictions  kept  back  other  manufactures  in  comparison. 
“  The  cotton  industry  being  of  later  origin,  and  settling  itself 
in  unimportant  villages  and  towns,  had  escaped  the  influences 
of  official  regulations  and  customs  which  prevailed  in  the 
woollen  centres,  and  proved  serious  obstacles  to  the  introduction 
of  new  industrial  methods.”  ^  In  the  German  cotton  trade,  the 
old  order,  with  its  continual  and  elaborate  supervision,  was  a 
serious  hindrance  to  progress.  A  collectivist  State  would  not 
be  a  revival  of  the  system  which  preceded  the  “  Industrial 
Revolution,”  but  a  study  of  its  effects  at  the  close  of  the  last 
and  the  begiiming  of  the  present  century  suggests  that  the 
less  flexible  character  of  State-managed  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  might  lead  to  a  want  of  adaptibility  to  new  conditions 
very  dangerous  to  the  collectivist  society  in  competition  with 
other  societies  where  greater  individual  freedom  prevailed. 

.  '  Hobson,  Evolution  of  Modem  Capitalim,  p.  55. 
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However  that  might  be,  competition  in  some  form  or  other  the 
State  in  question  would  have  to  face,  and  to  elaborate  a  theory 
of  social  and  economic  reconstruction,  in  which  this  fact  is 
ignored,  is  to  build  a  ship  and  take  no  care  to  make  it  water* 
tight 

Where  socialistic  change  is  likely  to  be  most  operative  in  the 
immediate  future,  is  in  the  assumption  by  public  bodies  of  water, 
gas,  electric  plant,  the  means  of  communication,  and  so  on, — in 
the  socialization,  in  fact,  of  the  machinery  of  life  within  the 
country  itseli  Even  beyond  those  limits,  in  the  region  of 
international  trade,  there  are  hopeful  signs  of  a  tendency 
towards  the  control  of  competition,  emd  the  solidarity  of 
industrial  life.  The  placing  of  capital  abroad,  while  it  insures 
an  interest  in  the  security  of  foreign  property  and  makes  for 
peace,  helps  to  produce  a  cosmopolitanism  in  commerce  unheard 
of  in  earlier  times.  A  spirit  of  brotherhood,  too,  is  springing 
up  among  the  wage-earners  of  different  countries.  English 
labour  leaders  visit  America,  and  American  visitors  cu*e  welcomed 
by  the  English  Trades  Union  Congress.  There  are  international 
conferences  of  workers.  There  are  the  beginnings  of  inter¬ 
national  organization  in  such  an  institution  as  the  Postal  Union ; 
while  the  Berlin  Labour  Conference  was  an  attempt  to  get 
some  sort  of  general  recognition  by  civilized  nations  of  certain 
definite  principles.  These  are  but  faint  beginnings,  but  the 
impulse  is  present,  and  may  help  to  realize  for  us  the  rich  possi¬ 
bilities  of  an  age,  “  the  mission  of  which,”  says  Mazzini,  “  is  to 
harmonize  the  idea  of  fatherland  and  nationality  with  the  idea 
of  humanity.”  * 

S.  C.  Parmiter. 
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I  PROPOSE  in  these  lectures  to  be  almost  entirely  theoretical. 

Having  no  pretensions  to  be  an  economist,  I  could  not 
attempt  to  deal  with  any  detailed  questions  of  political  economy. 
Having  little  practical  experience,  I  should  hesitate  to  put 
before  you  any  views  of  mine  as  to  the  practical  questions  of 
the  day.  My  work  at  Oxford  has  familiarized  me  chiefly  with 
the  most  theoretical  and  abstract  way  of  looking  at  social  and 
political  questions.  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  technical 
philosophy  can  supply  any  short  cut  to  the  solution  of  practical 
problema  But  you  will,  I  trust,  be  prepared  to  recognize  that 
a  clear  view  of  fundamental  principles  is  of  some  value  even 
in  the  practical  conflict  with  pressing  social  difficulties.  And 
it  is  perhaps  in  helping  to  some  clear  view  of  principles  that 
a  dweller  in  academic  groves  may  have  most  chance  of  being 
of  some  little  use  to  people  who  are  in  a  closer  contact  than 
himself  with  the  misery  of  the  world  and  with  the  practical 
efforts  directed  towards  its  removal.  I  had  better  perhaps  explain 
at  once  that,  as  I  can  hardly  venture  to  assume  on  the  part  of 
all  my  hearers  much  previous  acquaintance  with  the  course  of 
political  speculation,  I  shall  have  to  be  somewhat  elementary. 
In  the  present  lecture,  at  all  events,  I  must  confine  myself  to 
commonplaces  which  will,  I  fear,  be  a  very  old  story  to  some 
of  you. 

In  the  history  of  political  thought  there  have  been  three,  and 
only  three,  main  theories  as  to  the  basis  of  the  duty  of  political 

'  The  first  of  a  course  of  lectures  deUveied  before  the  Loudon  Branch  of  .the 
Christian  Social  Union, 
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obedience — as  to  the  sonrce,  and  consequently  as  to  the  limits, 
of  the  State’s  authority.  They  are — 

(a)  The  theory  of  Divine  right. 

(h)  The  social  contract  theory. 

(c)  The  view  which  I  may  provisionally  call  the  utilitarian. 

1.  Firstly,  then,  there  is  the  theory  of  Divine  right  This 
is  the  theory  of  some  among  the  fathers  who  lived  under  the 
despotism  of  the  Roman  Empire,  of  the  Ghibelline  writers  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  the  Anglican  apologists  of  the  Stuarts 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Of  course,  whatever  be  the  source 
of  the  State’s  right,  every  Christian  believes  that,  when  that 
right  is  established,  it  can  claim  a  Divine  sanction.  In  that 
sense  all  rights  and  all  authority  are  Divine.  By  the  theory 
of  Divine  right  I  mean  only  either  the  theory  which  holds  that 
the  de  facto  sovereign  (no  matter  whether  he  owes  his  position 
to  birth,  to  conquest,  or  to  the  Prmtorian  SmevUe  which  murdered 
his  predecessor)  has  an  authority  which  cannot  be  forfeited  by 
any  kind  or  any  amount  of  misgovemment,  or  the  theory  that 
some  particular  mode  of  appointment — whether  the  choice  of  an 
electoral  college  of  princes  or  descent  in  the  direct  eldest  male 
line  from  Adam — secures  this  unlimited  authority  to  the  legiti¬ 
mate  sovereign.  Such  arbitrary  theories  could  only  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  pretence  of  direct  Divine  revelation.  And  of  such 
a  pretension  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  exegesis  which  would 
discover  in  the  Bible  a  sanction  either  for  the  highly  arbitrary 
arrangements  of  the  Germano-Roman  Empire,  or  for  the  equally 
complex  English  laws  which  govern  the  succession  to  the  crown, 
is  as  obsolete  as  the  view  of  Revelation  which  would  look  for 
such  information  in  the  pages  of  Scripture.  As  soon  as  the 
theory  of  Divine  right  attempts  to  justify  itself  by  rational 
considerations,  as  soon  as  it  admits  that  the  mode  of  original 
appointment  and  the  conditions  of  continued  tenure  must  be 
regulated  by  the  varying  circumstances  of  historical  development 
and  political  expediency,  it  tends  to  pass  over  into  one  of  the 
other  theories — the  theory  of  a  social  contract  or  the  theory  of 
utility.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  theory  of  Divine  right  has 
seldom  been  maintained  in  a  pure  and  unadulterated  form. 
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2.  1  come  then,  secondly,  to  the  social  contract  theory 
This  is  the  view  which  is  found  either  as  a  substitute  for,  or 
side  by  side  with,  the  theory  of  Divine  right  in  the  pages  of 
some  Christicm  fathers.  “Generale  quippe  pactum  est  socie- 
tatis  humans  obtemperare  regibus  suis,”  says  St.  Augustine. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  (as  has  recently  been 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Carlyle  in  the  pages  of  the  Economic 
Review^),  this  idea  defiuitely  supplanted  the  earlier  theory  of 
Divine  right.  It  takes  its  place  in  the  Decretum  of  the 
Ccmonist  Gratian  as  the  recognized  ecclesiastical  theory  about 
the  basis  of  political  obligation — a  position  which  it  retains 
throughout  the  medieval  period,  except  (1)  in  the  Ghibelline 
apologists  of  Imperial  Divine  right,  and  (2)  in  so  far  as  it  was 
superseded  by  the  adoption  of  the  Aristotelian  view  in  the 
writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  his  followers.  The  theory  of 
the  social  contract  is  of  course  best  known  in  the  form  or 
forms  which  it  assumes  in  the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth 
centuries.  Most  of  you  no  doubt  know  something  of  the  famous 
system  of  Hobbes.  Mankind  was  originally  (it  tells  us)  a  mass 
of  independent  units,  in  a  state  of  perpetual  war  of  every  man 
with  every  man.  In  such  a  state  of  things  there  were  no 
duties,  and  therefore  practically  no  rights,  since  every  man 
had  an  equal  right  to  do  or  to  take  anything  which  he  chose  to 
think  necessary  to  his  own  conservation.  How  in  this  state 
of  things  infants,  not  yet  in  a  position  to  contract  with  their 
parents,  managed  nevertheless  to  get  bom  and  nourished  and 
educated  up  to  manhood,  does  not  distinctly  appear.  But 
gradual  experience  of  the  evils  of  this  state  of  things  at  length 
culminated  in  a  mass  meeting  of  primitive  men,  at  which  they 
agreed  to  lay  down  their  natural  liberty  of  doing  what  they 
liked,  and  covenanted  to  obey  a  sovereign,  i.e.  that  man  or 
assembly  of  men  whom  the  majority  should  choose.  Observe 
that  Hobbes  is  deeply  conscious  of  the  necessity  for  some  rational 
justification  for  the  despotism  of  a  bare  majority — the  system 
which  seems  so  obvious  to  the  popular  democratic  mind  of  modem 
times.  The  original  agreement  to  pass  out  of  the  state  of 
'  Cf.  Economic  JUpUw,  July,  and  October,  1895. 
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nature  and  elect  a  ruler  must,  according  to  Hobbes,  be  absolutely 
unanimous :  no  one  can  be  deprived  of  his  natural  rights  save 
by  his  own  consent.  If  he  dissents,  however,  he  remains  in  a 
state  of  nature  outside  the  political  society,  and  may  therefore 
be  lawfully  killed  by  those  who  are  within  it.  Once  in  the 
society  he  is  bound  by  the  vote  of  the  majority  in  the  choice 
of  a  ruler,  just  because  he  had  himself  agreed  to  be  so  bound. 
Once  appointed,  the  ruler  and  all  his  successors  must  be  absolute. 
Sovereign  power  can  neither  be  divided  nor  limited.  Hobbes’ 
practical  object  was  of  course  to  supply  a  rational  justification 
for  absolute  monarchy.  To  make  the  social  contract  theory 
available  for  this  purpose,  he  had  to  saddle  it  with  many 
arbitrary  and  inconsistent  additions.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
contract  must  always  in  actual  fact  take  the  form  which 
happened  to  commend  itself  to  the  political  views  of  Thomas 
Hobbes.  In  Locke  the  theory,  stripped  of  these  arbitrary 
restrictions,  becomes  the  theoretical  basis  of  English  Whiggism. 
In  Locke  the  power  entrusted  to  the  ruler  is  a  limited  authority, 
and  must  be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  given.  The 
ruler  who  abuses  it  may  lawfully  be  deposed  by  the  subject. 
In  Rousseau  the  social  contract  theory  undergoes  a  further 
transformation  in  the  interests  of  revolutionary  democracy. 
Here  once  again  the  necessity  is  felt  for  the  justification  of 
majority-rule :  the  general  will  to  which  the  individual  submits 
himself  is  (according  to  Rousseau,  or  at  least  to  Rousseau  at 
some  moments)  the  absolutely  unanimous  will  of  all.  And  this 
will,  though  it  binds,  binds  not  always.  The  general  will  may 
change,  and  consequently  no  government  is  lawful  under  which 
the  people  are  not  assembled  at  frequent  intervals  and  asked 
whether  they  still  approve  of  the  continuance  of  the  existing 
constitution  and  of  the  continued  tenure  of  office  by  its  existing 
personnel.  How  on  these  principles  we  could  justify  even  the 
detention  of  an  ofiender  for  a  single  hour  without  the  previous 
assembling  of  the  whole  nation  to  ascertain  whether  perchance 
the  general  will  may  not  have  changed  since  the  law  was 
passed,  is  a  question  not  easily  answered. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  examine  in  detail  the  difiiculties 
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involved  in  the  various  forms  of  the  contract  theory.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  transformations  which  it  undergoes  as  it  passes  from 
Hobbes  to  Locke,  and  from  Locke  to  Rousseau,  one  feels  that 
the  idea  of  an  actual  historical  contract  tends  to  pass  more 
and  more  out  of  sight.  Rousseau  at  all  events  does  not  believe 
in  the  mass  meeting  of  primitive  men  (survivals  of  whom  he 
is  inclined  to  see  in  the  pongo  and  the  ourang-outang) ;  and,  as 
he  very  reasonably  disputes  the  right  of  primitive  man  to 
bind  his  posterity  for  all  time,  the  question  of  the  historical 
contract  now  becomes  of  no  practical  importance.  Criticism 
upon  the  theory  from  the  historical  point  of  view  would  there¬ 
fore  be  superfluoua  Nor  would  Rousseau  himself  have  pre¬ 
tended  that  in  recent  times — even  in  the  most  advanced  political 
societies  of  his  day,  in  his  native  Geneva  for  instance — any 
such  constitution  as  he  contemplates  ever  had  been  voted  into 
being  by  such  a  universal  sufirage  as  his  theory  postulates. 
The  Contrai  Social  is  rather  a  speculation  as  to  what  an  ideal 
political  society  should  be  than  a  theory  as  to  our  duty  towards 
existing  constitutions.  In  order  to  subject  the  theory  to  any 
profitable  discussion,  we  must  disengage  it  from  what  we  may 
call  its  historical  accidents,  and  get  to  the  real  principle  involved 
in  every  actual  or  possible  theory  of  social  contract.  And  the 
idea  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  contract  view  is 
the  idea  of  government  by  consent.  The  individual  is  supposed 
to  be  bom  with  a  mass  of  rights  and  liberties  which  he  can 
only  be  contracted  out  of  by  his  own  consent.  A  general  liberty 
to  do  and  say  what  he  likes  is  assumed  to  be  the  normal  and 
natural  condition  of  human  nature.  All  restraint  or  coercion 
from  without  is  assumed  to  be  an  invasion  of  this  natural 
liberty,  and  to  require  artificial  justification — justification  which, 
at  least  except  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  shown  to  be  absolutely 
necessitated  by  the  rights  of  others,  can  only  arise  from  the 
individual’s  free  consent. 

At  the  present  day  the  theory  of  an  actual  historical  contract, 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  some  assignable  moment  in  the 
past,  has  indeed  been  finally  dissipated  by  our  improved  know¬ 
ledge  of  primitive  history.  The  fundamental  idea  of  government 
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by  consent  is,  however,  very  far  indeed  from  being  dead  and  gone. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  open  a  democratic  newspaper  or  mani¬ 
festo  without  coming  across  reasoning  which  implies  it;  while, 
on  the  other  side,  the  rights  of  the  individual  are  asserted  in 
a  way  which  raises  the  question  how,  upon  such  principles,  any 
le^slation  could  be  justified  of  which  the  individual  happens  to 
disapprove.  The  social  contract  theory  is  no  longer  medntained 
by  philosophers :  it  would  hardly  be  defended  in  so  many  words 
even  by  popular  writers.  But  the  mode  of  thought  out  of  which 
it  sprang  is  as  vigorous  as  ever.  If  the  mind  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  were  as  sensitive  to  the  demands  of  strict  logical 
consistency  as  that  of  Hobbes  or  of  Rousseau,  it  would  perhaps 
have  found  a  place  in  the  “  system  of  Synthetic  Philosophy.” 

Let  us  then  endeavour  to  fix  our  attention  upon  this  funda¬ 
mental  part  of  the  social  contract  theory — the  theory  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  consent.  Can  a  man  lawfully  be  coerced  without  his 
own  consent  ?  If  so,  why  ?  and  how  much  ?  The  fashionable 
way  of  disposing  of  such  questions  among  superior  people  is 
by  saying  that  society  is  an  organism,  and  that  the  individual 
apart  from  it  is  a  mere  abstraction.  I  do  not  think  this  is  a 
mode  of  treatment  which  goes  to  the  root  of  the  difiiculty. 
The  social  organism,  in  fact,  threatens  to  become  as  unintelli¬ 
gible  a  catchword  as  the  rights  of  man.  The  idea  is  true 
enough  in  its  way,  but  the  phrase  is  in  danger  of  serving  as 
a  mere  substitute  for  thought  Abstraction  or  not,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  has  certainly  got  the  power,  if  he  likes,  of  practically 
isolating  himself  from  the  organism  to  which  he  owes  his  being, 
or  of  making  it  the  mere  instrument  of  the  gratification  of  his 
own  desires,  or  of  injuring  it  and  doing  a  good  deal  towards  its 
actual  extinction.  By  a  combination  with  his  fellows  he  could 
even  conceivably  bring  the  whole  mighty  organism  to  an  end. 
If  he  is  to  use  these  his  voluntary  powers  contrary  to  his  own 
inclination  for  the  conservation  of  the  organism  —  if,  upon 
occasion,  he  is  to  be  ready  even  to  sacrifice  his  own  life  to 
its  better  life — the  considerations  must  be  such  as  will  appeal 
to  his  reason :  and  such  considerations  assuredly  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  enunciation  of  a  bare  scientific  platitude  abou 
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his  being  part  of  the  social  organism,  whether  the  platitude 
be  left  in  the  physiological  nakedness  of  evolutionary  science, 
or  be  dressed  up  in  all  the  metaphysical  bravery  of  Hegelian 
rhetoric.  Merely  to  tell  a  man  that  he  is  a  part  of  the  social 
organism  supplies  him  no  reason  for  becoming  a  martyr  or  even 
a  decently  good  citizen. 

The  objections  to  the  consent  view  of  government  may,  per¬ 
haps,  best  be  stated  in  the  form  of  a  dilemma.  Either  (a)  the 
consent  is  made  into  something  so  merely  virtual  and  implicit 
that  the  worst  government  in  the  world  could  probably  lay 
claim  to  it;  or  (6)  if  a  real  and  explicit  consent  is  required, 
hardly  the  most  democratic  government  in  existence  really 
rests  upon  any  such  consent. 

Undoubtedly  the  subject  even  of  Russia  or  of  Turkey  consents 
to  the  government  for  fear  of  worse  evils.  It  is  sometimes, 
indeed,  contended  that  the  people  are  always  the  real  deposi¬ 
taries  of  ultimate  political  pow'er.  If  this  means  that  no  govern¬ 
ment  could  permanently  rule  a  nation  of  which  every  member 
was  prepared  to  submit  to  death  or  torture  rather  than  obey 
it  for  a  day  longer — a  mode  of  deliverance  which  really  seems 
to  be  almost  the  only  remaining  hope  of  such  a  people  as  the 
unfortunate  Armenians — the  doctrine  is  as  true  as  it  is  unim¬ 
portant.  But  in  such  cases  people  consent  to  the  government 
merely  in  the  sense  in  which  a  man  consents  to  voluntarily 
give  up  his  purse  to  an  armed  highwayman.  In  that  sense 
of  the  term  every  government  could  claim  legitimacy  so  long 
os  it  is  not  actually  rebelled  against.  It  can  supply  no  reason 
against  rebellion,  as  soon  as  rebellion  becomes  possible.  If 
consent  is  to  serve  as  a  criterion  of  the  legitimacy  of  a  govern¬ 
ment,  it  must  clearly  be  a  more  explicit  consent  than  this. 
And  it  is  diiticult  to  see  how  such  consent  can  be  ascertained 
by  any  means  except  a  vote. 

To  the  ultra-democratic  mind  it  will  perhaps  be  no  diflSculty 
that  such  a  criterion  would  deprive  the  Roman  Empire  under 
M.  Antoninus,  or  the  British  Empire  in  India,  of  all  claims  to 
the  obedience  of  its  subjects.  With  whatever  inconsistent 
reservations  on  behalf  of  extreme  necessity  or  undeveloped 
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peoples  or  >  the  like,  there  are  perhaps  persons  who  would  be 
deliberately  prepared  to  allege  that  democracy  is  the  only  form 
of  government  which  can  possess  a  moral  claim  to  obedience. 
To  such  persons  it  seems  a  self-evident  law  of  nature  that  the 
minority  should  submit  to  the  majority.  To  make  such  persons 
feel  the  logical  necessity  of  some  justification  for  this  claim  on 
the  part  of  a  possibly  ignorant,  stupid,  or  evil-minded  majority 
would  perhaps  be  an  impossible  task.  They  may  possibly 
with  more  success  be  tackled  in  another  way.  Granting  the 
principle  of  one  man  one  vote  to  be  not  merely  an  obvious  and 
practically  expedient  political  arrangement  at  a  certain  stage 
of  social  development,  but  an  irrevocable  law  of  nature,  we  may 
ask  whether  nature  has  revealed  with  equal  clearness  any 
I)articular  system  of  electoral  distribution — any  system  which 
shall  be  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  jerrymandering  in  the 
interests  of  a  dominant  faction — whether  nature  has  disclosed 
with  equal  self-evidence  to  all  her  chosen  oracles  the  political 
rights  or  no  rights  of  women,  and  whether  the  inferiority  of 
the  young  man  of  twenty  and  three  quarters  to  his  natural 
superior  of  twenty-one  and  a  month  is  an  equally  self-evident 
deliverance  of  intuitive  reason.  I  abstain  from  raising  questions 
os  to  the  electoral  disabilities  of  lunatics  or  animals,  or  from 
asking  how,  in  the  light  of  Darwinism,  the  political  equality 
of  the  bushman  and  the  European  can  be  maintained  without 
bringing  into  the  region  of  practical  politics  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  ape  or  the  bee.  It  is  enough  to  have  pointed  out  that 
the  principle  of  government  by  consent  is  incapable  of  being 
reduced  to  an  exact  form.  Its  only  really  logical  form  is  that 
which  would  insist  on  the  actual,  formal  consent  of  each 
individual  citizen.  And  even  so  we  should  have  to  ask  why, 
supposing  the  individual  to  have  consented  to  the  imposition 
of  a  law,  he  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  that  consent 
and  ask  for  its  repeal  the  moment  that  he  finds  himself  in  the 
hands  of  the  police. 

It  will  be  urged  perhaps,  “  But  surely  a  man  is  bound  to  keep 
his  own  promises.”  Why  so?  What  moral  obligation  can 
there  be  on  the  part  of  the  natural  man  in  the  Hobbian  state 
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of  nature  ?  If  you  invest  the  natural  man  with  duties,  why 
stop  at  the  duty  of  keeping  contracts  ?  And  if  he  is  bound  to 
any  duties,  surely  a  duty  of  contributing  to  social  good  is  as 
obvious  as  the  duty  of  keeping  promises.  And  if  a  man  is 
bound  to  contribute  to  social  good,  whether  he  has  promised 
to  do  so  or  not,  no  contract  is  required  to  justify  such 
interference  with  him  as  will  actually  conduce  to  social  good. 
If  and  in  so  far  as  government  interference  does  not  contribute 
to  social  good,  no  contract  will  give  it  a  right  to  command  or 
create  a  moral  obligation  to  obey.  In  short,  once  recognize  a 
man’s  moral  obligations  towards  his  fellows,  and  all  the  para¬ 
phernalia  of  the  contract  become  superfluous  and  unmeaning. 

3.  Thus  we  are  brought  to  the  last  and  (as  it  seems  to  me) 
the  only  tenable  view  as  to  the  basis  of  political  obligation — 
the  view  which  flnds  it  in  the  end  which  government  serves. 
Argument  is  scarcely  needed  to  prove  this  view  when  once  it 
is  clearly  stated.  If  man  has  no  end  or  tIAoc  or  highest  good, 
if  there  is  nothing  which  it  is  right  or  reasonable  that  he  should 
be  rather  than  anything  else,  if  there  is  no  one  kind  of  life  which 
a  man  ought  to  lead  in  preference  to  any  other  kind,  then  no 
possible  machinery  of  original  contract  in  the  past  or  of  counting 
heads  in  the  present  can  possibly  create  a  moral  obligation  to 
obey  the  State  or  to  do  or  abstain  from  doing  anything  which 
pleases  us.  If,  however,  there  is  an  end  which  man  is  meant 
to  serve,  something  which  he  ought  to  be,  a  kind  of  life  which 
he  ought  to  lead,  then  surely  no  further  justification  can  be 
wanted  for  compelling  him  to  lead  that  sort  of  life  and  to  make 
it  possible  for  other  people.  The  fact  that  he  does  not  like  that 
sort  of  life  is  no  justification  for  his  not  leading  it — no  reason 
why  he  should  not  be  made  to  lead  it  by  every  kind  of  force 
or  coercion  which  will  actually  have  the  efiect  of  assisting  him 
to  do  so.  There  can  be  no  injustice  in  any  kind  or  sort  of 
interference  which  will  insure  a  man  attaining  the  true  end 
of  his  being.  If  the  end  is  the  intrinsically  right  and  reason¬ 
able  end,  we  need  ask  for  no  further  reason  why  it  should  be 
pursued. 

I  have  ventured  provisionally  to  call  this  view  the  utilitarian 
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theory  of  political  obligation.  Up  to  this  point  we  may  claim 
for  that  theory  something  like  general  acceptance  among  serious 
thinkers.  But  here  we  encounter  a  most  important  bifurcation 
of  opinion.  By  utilitarian  I  have  meant  so  far  merely  the 
view  which  finds  the  justification  of  government  in  the  end 
which  it  serves.  There  remains  the  all-important  question, 
“  What  is  that  end  ?  ”  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  people  called 
utilitarians  have  usually  maintained  that  the  end  is  pleasure. 
How  on  such  a  view  of  human  nature  a  basis  can  be  found  for 
any  sort  of  moral  or  any  sort  of  political  obligation,  is  a  question 
which  I  must  not  stop  to  ask.  Why,  if  the  end  of  life  be 
simply  pleasure,  the  individual  should  ever  trouble  his  head 
about  anybody’s  pleasure  but  his  own,  is  too  large  a  question 
to  enter  upon  here.  But  so  far  the  utilitarians  are  undoubtedly 
logical  and  consistent  in  maintaining  that,  if  pleasure  is  the 
end  of  the  individual,  it  must  also  be  the  end  of  the  State.  The 
exercise  of  State  authority  would  then  be  justified  exactly  in  so 
far  as  it  tends  to  swell  the  sum  of  human  pleasure.  Such  is  the 
hedonistic-utilitarian  view.  It  is  a  view  which  I  reject,  but 
which  I  have  no  time  to  discuss  further. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  Aristotelian  theory  which, 
agreeing  with  the  utilitarian  in  basing  the  authority  of  the 
State  upon  its  tendency  to  promote  human  well-being,  differs 
from  it  profoundly  in  its  view  as  to  what  human  good  really  is. 
Aristotle  makes  tv^aifiovia,  or  well-being,  the  ultimate  end  of 
human  life ;  but  by  ivBaifiovla  he  does  not  mean  pleasure. 
Even  happiness  is  a  very  ambiguous  and  unsatisfactory  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  word.  Pleasure  is  undoubtedly  a  part  of  human 
well-being.  I  know  this  is  denied  by  some  of  our  superfine 
thinkers.  Yet  ask  them  the  simple  question — “Of  two  kinds 
of  food  equally  wholesome,  and  equally  cheap  and  easy  of 
acquisition,  would  not  every  rational  man  prefer  that  which 
gives  him  most  pleasure,  supposing  the  said  pleasure  not  to 
interfere  with  the  attainment  of  any  higher  good?  Will  ho 
not  think  it  rational  to  prefer  the  pleasanter  both  for  himself 
and  for  others  ?  ”  I  cannot  believe  that  the  most  idealistic  of 
our  friends  will  answer  “No:"  and  1  am  quite  sure  that  if 
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he  does  his  practice  belies  his  theory.  However,  this  is  an 
ethical  question  which  I  must  not  pursue  further.  For  myself, 
with  Aristotle  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  I  look  upon  pleasure  as 
a  part  of  human  good.  However  much  superior  other  goods 
may  be  to  pleasure,  they  would  always  be  better  with  pleasure 
than  without  it.  But  there  are  other  goods  besides  pleasure ; 
pleasure  is  an  element  in  that  ideal  life  which  the  wise  man 
desires  for  himself  and  for  others,  but  it  is  not  the  highest 
or  the  most  important  element.  Knowledge,  or  intellectual 
activity,  is  a  higher  element,  but  not  again  the  highest.  And, 
of  all  human  goods,  the  highest  is  goodness  or  virtue,  which 
for  the  Christian  may  be  identified  with  love  in  its  highest 
and  widest  sense. 

If  such  is  our  conception  of  the  end  of  human  life,  we  must 
regard  it  as  the  end  of  the  State  also.  I  need  hardly  stay  to 
point  out  what  a  profoundly  different  view  of  the  end  and 
purpose  of  the  State  this  is  to  the  conception  with  which  we 
are  familiar  in  ordinary  modem  politics.  And  yet  a  moment’s 
reflection  will  show  how  unreasonable  and  arbitrary  it  is,  upon 
a  non-utilitarian  view  of  human  good,  to  assign  any  lower 
function  to  the  State’s  activity.  If  man’s  whole  good  be  pleasure, 
then  undoubtedly  the  State  can  only  justify  interference  or 
excuse  non-interference  with  his  life  so  far  as  such  interference 
or  non-interference  will  help  to  attain  that  end  for  all  its 
citizens  or  all  mankind.  But  if  man’s  life  is  good  for  some¬ 
thing  higher  than  pleasure,  on  what  principle  can  it  be  con¬ 
tended  that  the  State  must  treat  him  as  though  he  were  a 
mere  animal  whose  sole  good  is  pleasure  ?  And  yet  such  has 
been  the  general  tendency  of  our  popular  political  thought. 
In  quite  recent  times  the  idea  of  State  interference  with 
morality  has,  indeed,  perhaps  become  more  or  less  popular. 
Nobody  has  ever  quite  carried  the  principle  of  non-interference 
in  matters  of  morality  so  far  as  to  insist  that  a  child  shall 
not  be  taught  to  speak  the  truth — and  be  taught  it  very 
dogmatically  too — long  before  it  is  at  all  capable  of  under¬ 
standing  the  philosophical  basis  of  the  doctrine,  still  less  of 
doing  justice  impartially  to  the  reasoning  by  which  that 
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doctrine  has  been  plausibly  enough  assailed  by  latitudinarian, 
casuistical,  or  sceptical  moralists.  Yet,  the  moment  that  religion 
enters  into  the  question,  we  have  people  telling  us  that  that 
is  altogether  beyond  the  province  of  the  State.  If  religion  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  system  of  assurance  against  posthumous 
risks,  there  might  be  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  such 
a  view;  though  even  so,  assuming  the  risks  to  be  real  and 
the  security  good,  I  do  not  quite  see  why  the  State  should 
not  help  its  citizens  in  their  other-worldly  efforts.  To  pro¬ 
nounce  that  the  risks  are  imaginary  or  the  assurance  precarious 
would,  of  course,  be  a  scandalous  violation  of  the  avowed 
principle  of  religious  neutrality.  But,  if  religion  has  any 
effect  on  man’s  life  here  and  now,  if  it  is  from  one  point  of 
view  a  means  to  good  life,  from  another  point  of  view  part 
of  the  good  life  itself,  then  surely  it  must  be  impossible  for 
the  State  which  is  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  good  life  to 
be  indifferent  to  religion.  Only  on  the  supposition  that  religion 
has  no  effect  upon  life  whatever  can  such  indifference  be  logically 
justified.  And  that  is  a  thesis  which  has  very  seldom  been 
systematically  maintained.  Most  of  those  who  do  not  believe 
that  religion  is — at  least,  to  some  persons  and  under  some 
circumstances — a  help  to  good  life,  have  held  that  it  is  a  positive 
hindrance  to  it.  Such  persons  are,  of  course,  logically  bound 
to  maintain — and  in  practice  they  have  (to  do  them  justice) 
very  generally  acted  on  that  view — that  religion  is  the  enemy 
of  the  State.  Friend  or  enemy,  indifference  is  equally  unjusti¬ 
fiable.  And  the  idea  that,  while  in  a  general  way  religion 
may  be  deserving  of  the  friendly  patronage  of  the  State,  one 
religion  is  for  State  purposes  as  good  as  another,  is  likewise 
a  view  which  will  not  survive  the  most  superficial  examination. 
For  the  very  conception  of  good  life  which  is  entertained  by 
different  religions  is  not  the  same.  To  suppose  that  the  moral 
ideal  of  a  Mussulman,  a  Buddhist,  and  a  Christian  are  the 
same,  is  a  contention  so  ignorant  and  so  preposterous  that  it 
can  only  be  accoimted  for  by  the  prevalance  of  that  absurd 
limitation  of  view  which  confines  the  idea  of  morality  to  the 
observance  of  a  few  obvious  and  for  the  most  part  verj' 
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elementary,  external,  and  negative  rules  of  conduct  Nobody 
can  be  at  the  same  time  a  polygamist  and  a  monogamist — 
nobody  can  at  one  and  the  same  time  aim  with  the  Buddhist 
at  extinction,  and  with  the  Christian  at  increased  fulness  of 
life.  The  differences  not  merely  between  different  religions, 
but  between  different  sects  of  the  same  religion — nay,  between 
schools  and  shades  of  thought  in  the  same  Church — relate 
quite  as  much  to  ethics  as  to  tlieology.  The  moral  ideal  of 
a  Romanist  differs  from  that  of  a  Protestant;  that  of  the 
t3rpical  High  Churchman  to  some  extent  from  that  of  the 
typical  Low  Churchman;  that  of  the  Oxford  movement  from 
that  of  the  progressive  High  Churchman  of  the  present  moment 
If  the  State  exists  for  the  preservation  of  a  certain  ideal  of 
life,  it  must  surely  care  that  the  ideal  at  which  it  aims  should 
be  a  true  one.  The  State  cannot  therefore  be  indifferent  to 
the  religions  which  so  profoundly  affect  the  ideals  of  its  citizens. 
The  State  may,  of  course,  encourage  freedom  of  thought  as 
the  best  possible  means  to  the  discovery  of  truth  and  the 
promotion  of  religious  sincerity.  That  does  not  imply  indiffer¬ 
ence.  Indifference  to  questions  of  religion  would  imply  in¬ 
difference  on  questions  of  morality,  and  to  make  the  State 
indifferent  on  questions  of  morality  would  be  to  give  up  the 
great  Aristotelian ,  doctrine  that  the  State  exists  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  good  life. 

To  consider  the  applications  of  this  view  of  the  State  authority, 
firstly,  to  the  mutual  relations  between  Church  and  State; 
and,  secondly,  to  the  relations  between  the  State  and  individual 
citizens,  will  be  the  object  of  my  next  two  lectures.  Meanwhile, 
to  prevent  misunderstanding,  let  me  make  two  explanations. 

1.  Firstly,  the  doctrine  does  not  by  itself  imply  any  par¬ 
ticular  theory  as  to  what  should  be  at  any  particular  time  and 
place  the  true  relations  between  the  State  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Church  or  the  various  religious  bodies  which  divide  the 
allegiance  of  its  citizens  on  the  other.  Nothing  that  1  have  said 
necessaurily  implies  the  existence  of  an  established  ‘  Church,  or 
rather  (to  avoid  the  misleading  idea  that  every  Church  must 
be  either  established  or  unestablished),  what  I  have  said  does 
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not  imply  that  any  one  of  the  very  numerous  types  of  legal 
relation  between  the  State  and  the  one  or  more  religious 
societies  existing  within  it  is  necessarily  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  the  true  one.  Each  and  every  kind  of  relation  between 
Church  and  State  may  be  the  right  one  at  a  particular  time  and 
place;  because  each  and  every  one  of  them  may  be  under  a 
particular  set  of  circumstances  the  most  favourable  to  the  good 
life  of  its  citizens.  A  State  which  has  no  established  Church 
is  not  necessarily  godless :  it  is  not  necessarily  indifferent  to 
the  religion  of  its  subjects  or  indifferent  as  to  what  that 
reli^on  should  be.  It  may  merely  hold  that,  under  given 
circumstances,  impartiality  on  the  part  of  the  State  as  between 
certain  bodies  separated  by  minor  differences — with  the  most 
fundamental  differences  impartiality  must  always  be  more  or 
less  a  sham — that  with  regard  to  these  minor  differences  the 
State  will  best  promote  the  good  life  of  its  citizens  by  entire 
impartiality  and  relative  non-interference.  I  say  relative  non¬ 
interference  :  for  absolute  non-interference  can  easily  be  shown 
to  be  an  impossibility.  The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  has  to  decide  questions  of  Buddhist  ritual  as  often  as 
questions  of  Anglican  canon  law.  The  Aristotelian  theory 
of  the  State  is  not  necessarily  opposed  to  any  particular  view 
as  to  the  desirable  relations  between  Church  and  State  at  a 
particular  time  and  place.  The  only  argument  which  it  forbids 
us  to  use  in  favour  of  disestablishment  is  the  plea  that  the  State 
has  got  nothing  to  do  with  religion.  At  the  same  time,  I  need 
hardly  point  out  how  very  largely  arguments  for  disestablish¬ 
ment,  arguments  against  what  is  called  denominational  education, 
and  arguments  about  half  a  dozen  other  practical  questions  of 
the  kind  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  arguments  of  the  a  ‘priori 
character  which  ought  to  have  vanished  with  the  professed 
disappearance  from  public  life  of  the  natural  man  and  all 
his  works. 

2.  What  has  been  said  applies  equally  to  any  other  kind  of 
interference  in  matters  of  morality,  of  education,  of  economic 
organization.  How  far  State  interference  actually,  under  given 
conditions,  will  conduce  to  the  growth  or  just  distribution  of 
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wealth,  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  to  the  promotion 
of  morality — these  are  questions  which  must  be  decided  by 
experience — actual,  specific  experience,  when  we  have  it,  or  by 
prevision  based  upon  our  general  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
human  nature  and  human  society  when  specific  experience  fails 
us.  It  is  quite  consistent  to  maintain  that  the  State  exists  to 
promote  morality,  but  that  at  the  same  time  it  promotes  it  best 
by  leaving  it  alone.  At  the  same  time,  put  in  this  general  way, 
the  conclusion  would  be  something  of  a  paradox.  The  great 
practical  lesson  which  a  true  doctrine  of  the  moral  basis  of  State 
authority  teaches  us  is  this — that  each  question  of  interference  or 
non-interference  must  be  decided  on  its  own  merits.  We  cannot 
absolve  ourselves  from  the  task  of  examining  the  arguments 
for  or  against  any  particular  kind  of  State  interference — 
religious,  moral,  economic,  social — by  falling  back  upon  general 
a  priori  principles  either  for  or  against  interference  or  even 
against  interference  in  any  one  of  the  great  distinguishable,  but 
of  course  closely  interconnected,  departments  of  human  life. 
We  cannot  approve  or  condemn  any  single  measure  by  simply 
saying,  “This  would  be  interference  with  religion,  or  with 
private  morals,  or  with  economics.”  Of  course  we  may  by  ex¬ 
perience  come  to  certain  general  conclusions  as  to  the  tendency 
of  interference  in  some  particular  department.  Such  experience 
may  lead  to  some  general  presumption  against  certain  particular 
kinds  of  interference ;  but  stiU  we  can  never  exclude  the 
possibility  that,  though  as  a  rule  interference  of  a  particular 
kind  may  be  bad,  under  certain  particular  circumstances  it  may 
be  good,  or  that,  though  some  specific  piece  of  interference  is 
bad,  some  closely  allied  piece  of  interference  may  be  good. 
We  must  not,  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  assume  that,  because 
as  a  general  rule  Government  departments  are  worse  organized 
than  private  firms,  therefore  the  Post-office  ought  to  be  given 
up ;  or  with  many  Socialists  affirm  that,  because  the  Post-office 
is  a  success,  therefore  every  kind  of  production  could  be 
managed  best  or  could  be  managed  at  all  by  State  agency. 

Most  of  the  writers  who  argue  for  or  against  State  inter¬ 
ference,  or  any  particular  kind  of  interference,  profess  to 
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establish,  or  at  least  to  confirm,  their  doctrine  by  specific 
experience,  but  most  of  them  are  disposed  to  fall  back  on  a 
priori  theories  much  wider  than  are  required  to  support  the 
practical  conclusions  which  have  really  dictated  the  theories. 
In  past  times  the  State  interfered  mistakenly  in  certain  well- 
known  ways  with  trade  and  commerce.  Hence  the  theory 
of  orthodox  Manchesterian  politicians  and  economists  that 
all  State  interference  with  economic  organization  is  bad.  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  panic-stricken  at  the  advance  of  modern 
Socialism,  has  been  driven  to  wake  the  natural  man  out  of  his 
well-earned  grave.  The  Dissenter,  holding  that  the  Anglican 
establishment  is  a  bad  thing,  feels  it  necessary  to  back  up  his 
view  with  a  comprehensive  doctrine  that  the  State  has  nothing 
to  do  with  religion — a  theory  on  which  (to  its  credit  be  it  said) 
the  Nonconformist  conscience  has  always  in  practice  steadily 
refused  to  act.  J.  S.  Mill,  thinking  that  the  suppression  of 
speculative  thought  by  law  or  opinion  was  a  bad  thing,  was 
driven  into  the  monstrously  anti-utilitarian  doctrine  that  neither 
the  State  nor  society  has  anything  to  do  with  a  man’s  beliefs  or 
private  life.  As  regards  belief  this  view  is  still  popular,  while 
the  economic  non-intervention  theory  is  of  course  rapidly  dis¬ 
appearing.  It  has  been  the  object  of  this  lecture  to  point  out 
that  all  such  limitations  of  the  State’s  authority  are  equally  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  only  logically  defensible  view  of  the  basis  of 
State  authority,  however  strong  may  be  the  experiential  argu¬ 
ment  against  some  particular  kinds  of  interference.  The  State 
exists  to  promote  the  good  life  of  her  citizens :  nothing  that 
affects  human  life  can  she  afibrd  to  treat  as  altogether  alien  to 
her.  At  the  same  time,  her  interest  in  the  highest  life  of  her 
citizens  can  as  little  compel  her  to  any  specific  kind  of  inter¬ 
ference  as  a  parent  can  be  said  to  be  necessarily  indifierent 
to  the  highest  well-being  of  his  children,  because  at  a  certain 
age  he  declines  to  enforce  their  attendance  at  a  particular  place 
of  worship  or  to  prescribe  the  particular  way  in  which  they 
shall  spend  their  pocket-money.  We  may  even  push  the 
analogy  a  little  further,  and  contend  that  there  is  an  a  priori 
probability  that  the  State  ought  to  act  on  the  same  principle,  and 
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an  a  priori  presumption  against  theories  which  propose  that  the 
State  shall  treat  her  citizens  as  mere  children,  and  not  rather 
(if  government  should  still  in  a  sense  be  paternal)  as  sons  and 
daughters  past  the  age  of  school,  but  economically  dependent 
upon  others,  are  treated  by  sensible,  far-sighted,  and  affectionate 
parents.  But  this  is  anticipating  the  subject  of  my  second  and 
third  lectures. 


H.  Rashdall. 


NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA. 


Some  Notes  on  the  Theories  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  on  the 

RELATION  BETWEEN  ChuRCH  AND  StATE  AND  ON  Law. — In  One 
passage,*  isolated  indeed,  but  not  inconsistent  with  his  general  view,* 
St.  Thomas  lays  down  that  the  Pope  is  the  head  both  of  the  spiritual 
and  the  temporal  power.  His  words  are,  “  Nisi  forte  potestati  spirituali 
etiam  ssecularis  potestas  conjungatur,  sicut  in  Papa,  qui  utriusque 
potestatis  apicem  tenet,^  scilicet  spiritualis  et  ssecularis.*’  St.  Thomas 
must  not  be  misunderstood.  The  Pope  is  supreme,  both  temporally 
and  spiritually,  not  as  head  of  the  spiritual  power,  but  by  the  order 
(illo  disponente)  of  Him  who  is  Priest  and  King  for  ever  after  the  order 
of  Melchisedec.”  This,  then,  appears  to  be  a  personal  jurisdiction, 
for  St.  Thomas  Avrites  in  the  passage  from  Avhich  we  have  quoted  : 
**  Both  the  spiritual  and  the  secular  power  are  derived  from  the  Divine, 
and  therefore  the  secular  power  is  subject  to  the  spiritual  in  so  far 
only  as  it  has  been  subordinated  to  the  latter  by  God,  to  wit,  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  well-being  of  the  soul,  and  therefore  in  such  things 
obedience  is  due  to  the  spiritual  rather  than  to  the  secular  power.  In 
matters,  on  the  other  hand,  which  concern  the  civil  good,  we  should 
rather  obey  the  secular  than  the  spiritual  power,  in  accordance  with 
the  precept  contained  in  Matt.  zxii.  21,  ‘Reddite  qum  sunt  Ctesaris 
Caesari.’  ” 

The  main  features  in  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas,  regarding  the 
connection  of  Church  and  State,  appear  thus  to  be — 

1.  The  Pope  has  a  personal  supremacy  both  in  temporal  and 
spiritual  matters.  The  exact  nature  of  this  supremacy,  so  far  as 
temporal  matters  are  concerned,  St.  Thomas  does  not  explain. 

2.  The  temporal  is  not  directly  subordinate  to  the  spiritual  power, 
apart  from  this  special  case  of  the  Pope’s  jurisdiction. 

'  SenterU.  2,  D.  44,  q.  2 ;  ExpotUio  Textu$,  4. 

*  CL  especially  his  arguments  for  the  necessity  of  a  supreme  ruler  over  the  Church, 
in  Sum.  Supl.,  q.  40,  6.  0  (taken  from  Sen.  4,  D.  24,  q.  S,  2.,  s.  3). 

*  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  that  this  can,  as  some  have  suggested,  merely 
refer  to  the  temporal  rule  over  lands  of  which  the  Pope  claimed  the  feudal  suze¬ 
rainty. 
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3.  It  is  inferior  to  it,  for  the  temporal  power  has  to  yield  wherever 
man’s  eternal  happiness  is  concerned. 

4.  St.  Thomas  does  not  explicitly  raise  the  question  with  whom 
the  decision  of  disputed  questions  of  jurisdiction  rests,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  how  he  would  have  answered  it.  In  discussing  the 
interference  of  spiritual  rulers  with  temporal  matters,  he  says,  with 
Gregory  Nazianzen :  “  The  secular  power  is  subject  to  the  spiritual, 
as  the  body  to  the  soul.”  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  which  of 
two  powers  so  related  would  have  to  yield.  If  any  doubt  still  remained, 
it  would  be  set  at  rest  by  the  fact  that  the  Pope,  who  is  essentially  a 
spiritual  ruler,  is  yet  supreme  also  in  temporal  matters. 

In  the  Summa,  St.  Thomas  gives  at  length  some  of  the  practical 
consequences  which  he  draws  from  his  doctrine.  We  should  first  note 
that  he  distinguishes  very  clearly  between  the  case  of  infidels  who 
have  never  belonged  to  the  faith,  and  that  of  those  who  have  fallen 
away  from  it. 

In  the  case  of  infidels  *  who  belong  to  the  former  class  two  questions 
present  themselves  : — 

1.  Are  infidels  to  be  allowed  to  establish  their  rule  over  the  faithful, 
or  to  hold  any  office  involving  their  subjection  ?  To  this  the  answer  is 
in  the  negative,  for  it  would  cause  scandal  (cedere  ...  in  scandalum) 
and  danger  to  the  faith. 

2.  Are  infidels,  whose  rule  over  the  faithful  is  already  established, 
to  be  ousted  ?  Here  the  reply  is,  that  government  and  pre-eminenco 
(dominium  et  prcslatio)  are  due  to  human  law  arising  from  natural 
reason.  The  distinction  between  the  faithful  and  infidels  belongs  to 
Divine  law,  which  does  not  annul  human  law.  The  distinction  between 
the  faithful  and  infidels  does  not  therefore  of  itself  destroy  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  preeminence  (dominium  et  prcelationem')  of  the  latter.  “  This 
power  may,  however,  be  justly  taken  from  them  by  the  sentence  or 
ordinance  of  the  Church,  which  has  authority  from  God  (potest  tamen 
juste  per  sententiam  vel  ordinationem  Ecclesioe  auctoritatem  Dei 
hahentis  tale  jus  dominii  vel  pralationis  tolli),  for  infidels,  owing  to 
their  infidelity,  deserve  to  lose  their  power  over  the  faithful,  w'ho  are 
changed  into  sons  of  God  (qui  transferuntur  in  Jilios  Dei)." 

This  power  the  Church  exercises  or  not,  according  to  circumstances. 
“  In  the  case  of  infidels  temporally  subject  to  the  Church  and  to  its 
members,  the  Church  has  established  this  law,”  that  the  slaves  of 
Jews  are  at  once  to  be  set  at  liberty,  free  of  ransom,  on  their  becoming 

•  Sum.  2.  2.,  q.  10, 10.  0.  Here,  and  to  the  close  of  the  passage  dealing  with  the 
relations  of  the  Church  to  infidel  rulers  and  heretics,  I  have  only  slightly  condensed 
the  passages  of  St.  Thomas  to  which  I  refer. 
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Christians.  The  only  exception  is  in  the  case  of  slaves  bought  to  be 
resold.  The  law  provides  that  they  must  be  exposed  for  sale  within 
three  months.  **  The  Church  has  not  established  this  law  in  the  case 
of  infidels  who  are  temporally  independent  of  the  Church  and  its 
members,  though  it  might  lawfully  have  done  so,  to  avoid  scandal.” 

Those  who  have  fallen  away  from  the  faith  are  much  more  severely 
dealt  with.*  Here  the  Church  not  only  has  the  right  to  punish  infi¬ 
delity — a  right  not  exercised  in  the  first  case,  because  it  is  not  for  the 
Church  to  punish  those  who  have  never  embraced  the  faith, — but  it  is 
suitable  that  apostates  should  not  be  allowed  to  rule  over  the  faithful, 
for  it  might  tend  to  great  corruption  of  the  faith  were  they  to  bo 
allowed  to  continue  to  govern  their  faithful  subjects.  “  Therefore,  so 
soon  as  a  ruler  has  been  formally  (per  sententiam)  excommunicated 
on  account  of  apostasy,  his  subjects  are  ipso  facto  absolved  from  his 
government,  and  from  the  oath  of  fidelity  by  which  they  were  bound 
to  him.” 

St.  Thomas  gives  a  very  decided  answer  to  the  question  whether 
heretics  should  be  tolerated.  They  should,  he  says,*  be  treated  with 
mercy,  but  if  they  persist  in  their  errors,  the  Chim:h  should,  when  it 
can  no  longer  eherish  any  hope  of  their  conversion,  provide  for  the 
well-being  of  others  by  separating  them  from  itself  by  sentence  of 
excommunication  ;  after  which  they  are  to  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  secular  power  to  be  exterminateil  from  the  world  by  death  (a 
mundo  cxlerminandum  per  mortem). 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas'  theory  of  the  “  end "  of  the  State. — As 
wo  have  seen,  the  superiority  of  the  Church  over  the  State  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  former  which  seeks  to  secure  for  man  that 
celestial  beatitude  which  is  his  final  end.  “Therefore,”  St.  Thomas 
writes,*  “  as  the  end  of  the  life  which  we  now  live  is  celestial  Ixsatitude, 
it  belongs  to  the  office  of  the  king  to  procure  for  the  multitude  a  good 
life  (vitam  bonam),  which  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  endeavour  to 
attain  to  celestial  beatitude  (secundum  quod  congruit  ad  codestem  heati- 
tudincm  consequendam).  He  must  therefore,  so  far  as  possible,  direct 
the  people  to  do  those  things  which  lead  to  eternal  life,  and  forbid 
their  doing  anything  opposed  to  this.” 

Man's  temporal  is  thus  entirely  subordinated  to  bis  eternal  happiness, 
for  the  State,  in  providing  for  the  former,  must  always  have  regard  to 
his  final  end.  In  this  entire  subordination  of  man's  present  to  his 
future  life  lies  the  great  difference  between  the  political  conceptions 
of  St.  Thomas  and  those  of  Aristotle,  for  though  they  both  agree  that 

'  Sum.  2.  2.,  q.  12,  2.  0.  *  /frid.,  q.  11,  8.  0. 
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tlio  State  ia  a  Kotvtavia  rov  ctS  |^yjv  mica,  yet  the  Greek  philosopher  does 
not  look  beyond  this  life.  But  what  is  it  that  St.  Thomas  means  by 
a  good  life  ?  This  answer  I  give  in  his  own  words  :  > — “  The  final  end 
of  a  society  {nmltitudinis  congregate)  appears  to  be  to  live  virtuously. 
For  men  associate  themselves  together  that  they  may  all  live  well, 
which  would  be  impossible  were  each  to  live  alone.  But  a  good  is 
a  virtuous  life  (bona  autem  vita  est  secundum  virlutem).  Therefore  a 
virtuous  life  is  the  end  of  human  society.”  He  then  proceeds  to  point 
out  that  this  is  not  sufficient,  because  the  final  end  of  society  must  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  individual,  and  concludes,  “  The  final  end  of 
society,  then,  is  not  to  live  a  virtuous  life,  but  by  means  of  a  virtuous 
lifo  to  attain  to  the  Divine  fruition.” 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  this  with  the  view  of  another  great 
Christian  writer,  Dante,  the  eulogist  of  the  Empire.  While  Dante 
admits,  indeed,  almost  in  the  closing  words  of  his  treatise  De  Monar- 
chia,  that  “  mortalis  ista  felicitas  qucxlammodo  ad  immortalem  felicitatem 
ordinetur,”hc  yet  draws  a  much  sharper  line  of  distinction  than  St.  Thomas 
between  the  ends  of  this  life  and  the  next.  He  finds  the  end  of  human 
society  and  its  proper  work  in  an  intellectual  task,  for  it  has  to  endea¬ 
vour  actuaro  semper  totam  potentiam  intellectus  possibilis,  per  prius 
ad  spcculandum,  et  secundario  propter  hoc  ad  operandum  per  suam 
extensionem.”  *  The  greatness  of  the  task  requires  an  universal  ruler 
in  things  temporal,  just  as  the  Pope  is  supreme  over  all  Christendom 
in  spiritual  matters.  These  rulers  equally  derive  their  power  from 
God,  and  it  is  to  Him  alone  that  they  are  subject  in  their  respective 
spheres.* 

We  have  seen  that  St.  Thomas  holds  that  it  is  the  business  of  tho 
king,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  State,  to  procure  to  his  subjects  a  goocl 
life.  How  is  ho  to  do  this  ?  St.  Thomas  evidently  intended  to  give  in 
his  treatise  De  Regimine  Principum  a  full  account  of  the  functions  of  a 
king,  and  what  applies  to  a  king  applies  generally  to  any  legitimate 
ruler  ;  but,  unfortunately,  be  never  finished  the  sketch.  He  does  tell 
us  in  the  De  Regimine^  however,  that  three  things  are  required  to  secure 
to  tho  multitude  a  good  life.  The  multitude  must  have  internal  peace  ; 
it  must  be  directed  to  good  actions  ;  and  it  must,  by  the  industry 
(industria)  of  the  ruler,  be  supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of  those  things 

*  De  Reg.,  L  14, 

*  De  Monorchia,  i.  6. 

*  I  could  not,  without  greatly  increasing  the  length  of  these  notes,  compare  at 
any  length  the  political  views  of  Dante  and  St  Thomas,  but  I  think  what  I  have 
said  gives  the  gist  of  the  points  at  issue  between  the  Imperialist  and  Papal  view, 
as  represented  by  these  writers. 

*  De  Reg.,  L  15. 
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which  are  necessary  for  a  good  life  (ad  bene  vivenduni).  More¬ 
over,  to  secure  that  this  state  of  things  shall  last,  the  king  must  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  succession  to  the  monarchy  and  to  subordinate  offices  ;  he 
must  further,  by  his  laws,  precepts,  punishments  and  rewards,  deter  his 
subjects  from  evil,  while  he  incites  them  to  good,  actions ;  and,  Anally, 
he  must  protect  his  people  from  their  enemies. 

The  main  object  of  the  ruler,  then,  must  be  to  preserve  the  unity 
of  the  people  subject  to  him  by  maintaining  internal  peace,  and  by 
securing  the  general  co-operation  of  all  in  promoting  whatever  tends 
to  a  good  life.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  that  the  ruler  repress  evil. 
Here  we  must  hote  that  men  can  only  punish  acts,  for  it  is  God  alone 
who  can  judge  of  man's  will.^  And,  further,  regard  must  be  had  to 
human  nature  as  it  is  ;  no  attempt  should  be  made  ’  to  restrain  men 
from  ail  vices,  but  only  from  those  more  serious  ones  from  which  most 
men  can  abstain,  and  especially  those  whose  prohibition  is  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  human  society,  such  as  homicide,  theft,  and  the 
like.  The  wise  legislator  ^  will  therefore  overlook  minor  offences  if 
he  can  thereby  prevent  greater  evils.* 

St.  Thomas  tells  us  the  ruler  is  to  provide  for  the  material  well-being 
of  the  people.  In  the  second  book  of  the  De  Regimine*  he  give  a 
few  instructions  as  to  points  to  be  attended  to  by  the  king  in  selecting 
a  country  to  establish  a  new  State.  The  climate  should  be  temperate, 
the  air  should  be  wholesome,  and  it  should  be  well  provided  with 
supplies,  either  from  the  country  itself  or  by  foreign  trade, — preferably 
from  the  country  itself,  though  foreign  trade  should  not  be  altogether 
prohibited,  for  there  are  few  countries  so  rich  in  the  necessaries  of  life 
as  not  to  require  some  from  abroad.  It  should  be  a  land  pleasant  to 
look  upon,  but  not  so  rich  as  to  lead  its  inhabitants  to  indulge 
excessively  in  pleasures.  St.  Thomas,  had  he  continued  his  treatise, 
would,  no  doubt,  have  told  us  what  the  ruler  should  do  in  a  settled 
State — to  encourage  agriculture,  and  to  prevent  excessive  foreign  trading, 
and  the  like  ;  but  now  we  can  only  speculate  as  to  what  he  might  have 
said.  In  like  manner,  St.  Thomas  does  not  give  us  any  details  as  to  how 
provision  should  be  made  for  external  defence,  or  for  the  succession  of 
rulers  *  and  subordinate  officers.  The  only  question  that  still  remains 
is  this  :  What  does  he  mean  by  saying  that  the  citizens  are  to  be 

'  Sum.  1.  2.,  q.  100,  9.  0.  *  Ibid.,  q.  96,  2.  0.  *  Ibid.,  q.  101,  8.  2. 

*  I  have  dealt  with  heresy  in  a  previous  passage.  It  must  be  noted  that  in  the 
case  of  heresy  the  secular  power  does  not  inquire,  but  merely  deals  executively  with 
persons  condemned  by  the  Church. 

*  De  Reg.,  ii.  1-4. 

*  I  have  mentioned  in  a  previous  passage  his  preference,  on  general  principles,  for 
elective  monarchies. 
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directed  to  good  actions  ?  Here,  again,  we  have  not  the  materials  for 
a  satisfactory  answer.  We  know  that  St.  Thomas  holds  that  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  men's  spiritual  weU>being  the  State  is  subject  to 
the  Church,  and  we  may  therefore  safely  say  that  religion  is  to  be 
encouraged,  while  heresy  is  to  be  repressed,  but  we  cannot  go  much 
further  into  details. 

While  this  treatment  of  the  functions  of  the  State  has  necessarily 
been  very  fragmentary,  it  is  important  to  note  that  St.  Thomas  puts 
no  arbitrary  limits  to  those  functions.  The  end  of  the  State  is  to 
secure  to  men  a  good  life,  and  whatever  can  practically  be  done  to 
further  that  end  it  may  rightly  undertake. 

The  Theory  of  Law  in  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. — The  question 
now  arises  :  How  are  the  acts  of  subjects  to  be  controlled  ?  Are 
judges  to  decide  each  case  as  it  arises  at  their  own  discretion,  or  are 
their  judgments  to  be  regulated  by  law  ?  To  this  St.  Thomas  replies  * 
that  he  agrees  with  Aristotle  that  it  is  better  that  all  things  be 
ordered  by  law  than  that  they  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  judges.  He 
gives  three  reasons  for  his  reply.  It  is  easier  to  find  a  few  wise  men 
capable  of  making  good  laws,  than  a  large  number  of  persons  fit  to 
judge  rightly  of  individual  cases.  Again,  those  who  make  laws  have 
much  time  for  consideration,  while  this  is  not  so  with  those  who  have 
to  pass  judgment  on  cases  as  they  arise.  Finally,  legislators  deal  with 
matters  which  still  lie  in  the  future  on  general  principles  {^judicanl  in 
universali  et  de  ftUuris),  while  judges  have  to  decide  on  things  occur¬ 
ring  in  their  own  time,  which  may  move  them  to  love  or  hatred  or  desire. 

What,  then,  is  this  law  by  which  men's  acts  are  to  be  judged  ?  St. 
Thomas  defines  ^  law  in  its  widest  significance  as  ‘‘  a  rule  and  measure 
of  actions  by  which  some  one  is  induced  to  act  or  to  refrain  from 
acting."  In  another  passage  *  he  calls  it  an  order  agreeable  to 
reason  (rationis  ordinatio)  and  for  the  common  good,  published  (j>ro- 
mulgata)  by  him  who  has  the  community  in  his  charge.”  * 

St.  Thomas  divides  laws  as  follows  :  (1)  Eternal  law  ;  (2)  Natural 
law ;  (3)  Human  law  ;  (4)  Divine  law.* 

The  eternal  law  *  is  that  law  of  God,  to  which  the  whole  universe  is 
subject,  and  of  which  the  end  is  God :  ‘‘  Nec  ejus  lex  est  aliud  ab 
ipso,  unde  lex  seterna  non  ordinatur  in  alium  finem.”  Of  this  eternal 

'  Sum.  1.  2.,  q.  95, 1.  2.  *  Ibid.,  q.  90, 1.  0.  *  Ibid.,  q.  90,  4.  0. 

*  Or  as  St.  Thonuu  expresses  it  elsewhere  (Ibid.,  q.  91,  1.0):  “  Dictamen 
practicss  rationis  in  prindpe  qui  gubemat  aliquem  communitatem  perfectam.” 

*  St.  Thonus  also  treats  of  the  law  of  sin  of  St.  Paul  (Rom.  viL  23),  but  be 
points  out  that  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  law  (vide  Sum.  1.  2.,  q.  91,  6.  0). 

*  Sum,  1.  2.,  q.  91, 1. 0  and  8. 
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law  ‘  all  things  partake  in  a  certain  sense,  “  for  it  is  through  it  that 
they  are  directed  to  the  actions  and  ends  proper  to  them  (ex  impres- 
sione  ejus  habeni  iHclinationes  in  proprios  actus  et  fines).”  Inanimate 
things  and  irrational  creatures  only  participate  in  it  passively.*  They 
are  subject  to  the  eternal  law,  and  blindly  follow  its  bidding.  Rational 
creatures,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  merely  the  passive  objects  of  the 
biddings  of  eternal  law  ;  for  the  light  of  reason,  by  which  we  discern 
what  is  good  and  evil,  and  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  impression 
of  the  Divine  light  in  us,  enables  men  to  be  in  some  sort  sharers  in  the 
Divine  providence,  for  by  it  we  are  able  to  provide  for  ourselves  and 
for  others.  Thus  it  is  that  rational  creatures  participate  in  the  eternal 
law,  and  it  is  this  which  is  called  natural  law.  In  other  words,  natural 
law  is  that  part  of  the  eternal  law  which  is  recognized  by  all  reason¬ 
able  creatures  by  the  light  of  reason,  and  in  conformity  with  which 
they  guide  their  own  conduct. 

Though*  man  is  able  by  his  reason  to  apprehend  certain  general 
principles  (communia  principia)  belonging  to  the  eternal  law,  yet  he 
cannot  attain  to  the  direct  and  immediate  knowledge  of  its  application 
to  particular  cases,  and  he  must*  therefore  use  his  reason  to  draw 
from  those  common  and  indemonstrable  principles,  which  constitute 
natural  law,  conclusions  applicable  to  particular  cases  ;  and  it  is  such 
conclusions  that  constitute  human  law,  provided  the  other  require¬ 
ments  of  law  are  observed.' 

Human  law,*  again,  is  divided  *  into  the  “  jus  gentium  ”  or  the  **  jus 
civile,”  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  directly  derived  from  natural 
law.  The  former  is  derived  directly  from  natural  law  (jper  modum 
conclusionis,  quae  non  est  multum  remota  a  principiis),  and  it  differs 
from  jus  naturale  by  being  confined  to  men  and  not  including  animals. 
To  this  jus  gentium  belong  questions  relating  to  sales,  purchases,  and 
other  matters  of  this  kind,  without  which  men  could  not  live  together. 
Those  conclusions,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  derived  from  the  law 
of  nature  more  remotely  {jper  modum  particularis  determinationis)^ 
and  which  each  State  has  to  determine  in  accordance  with  its  own 
requirements,  belong  to  the  jus  civile. 

Readers  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Hobbes  and  his  followers, 

'  Sim.  1.  2.,  q.  91, 2.  0. 

*  This  participation  can  only  be  called  law  by  similitude,  because  there  is  no 
element  of  reason  in  it  (Ibid.,  q.  91, 2. 3). 

*  Ibid.,  q.  91,  3. 1.  «  Ibid.,  q.  91, 3. 0. 

*  Le.  promulgation  by  person  authorized  to  legislate,  etc. 

*  Lex  humana,  also  sometimes  called  by  St  Thomas yus  positiwm  or  legale,  e.g. 
Sum.  1.  2.,  q.  95, 4.  0,  and  q.  93, 1. 1. 
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such  as  Austin,  will  appreciate  the  difference  between  this  conception 
of  human  law  as  dependent  on  its  conforming  to  some  standard,  and 
that  of  Hobbes,*  who  regards  it  as  the  expression  of  the  arbitrary  will 
of  the  sovereign.  I  may  also  here  note  that  with  St.  Thomas  *  law 
prescribes  things  because  they  are  just.  They  are  not  just  because 
they  are  legal.  With  Hobbes,®  on  the  other  hand,  injustice  or  justice 
depends  upon  whether  or  no  a  valid  covenant  has  been  broken.* 

Besides  the  eternal  law  from  which  human  law  is  derived  through 
natural  law,  there  is  another  law  of  God,  t.e.  the  Divine  law  contained 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.'  It  is  superadded  to  the  natural  law 
and  is  required  because  man  is  ordained  for  eternal  beatitude,  an  end 
which  exceeds  his  faculties ;  because  his  judgment  is  uncertain,  and 
does  not  always  suffice  to  tell  him  what  should  be  done  or  avoided ; 
because  men  can  only  judge  of  the  external  acts  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
and  therefore  a  Divine  law  was  needed  to  deal  with  the  actions  of  their 
souls  ;  and,  finally,  because  human  laws  are  not  able  to  punish  or  prevent 
all  sins.' 

Returning  again  to  human  law,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  derived 
from  natural  law,  we  must  inquire  what  are  the  other  conditions 
essential  to  its  validity.  St.  Thomas  thus  sums  up  the  question  :  * 
Human  law,  to  be  valid,  must  be  derived  from  the  law  of  nature  ;  it  must 
be  ordered  for  the  common  good  ;  it  must  be  ordered  by  the  governor 
of  the  community  ;  and,  finally,  it  must  regulate  human  actions. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  regarding  the 
relation  of  human  law  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  it  will  suffice  to  point 
out  that  St.  Thomas '  does  not  allow  that  anything  which  is  out  of 
harmony  with  natural  law  can  rightly  be  described  as  law,  it  is  rather 
the  perversion  of  law  (legis  corruptio). 

Law*  which  regulates  human  actions,  deals  only  with  men  as 
members  of  a  community,  and  not  with  isolated  individuals.  It  must 
therefore  be  directed  to  the  common  felicity  (^/elicitatem  communeni) 
of  society,  and  precepts  relating  to  special  matters  are  not  laws  if  they 
have  no  bearing  on  the  common  good.**  It  follows  from  this  that  laws 

'  Leviathan,  bk.  L  ch.  18.  *  Sum.  1.  2.,  q,  95, 2.  0 ;  q.  100, 2.  0. 

*  Leviathan,  bk.  L  cb.  15. 

*  If  this  were  the  place  to  discuss  a  theological  question,  it  could  be  shown  that 
with  St.  Thomas  the  law  of  Gk)d,  which  gives  efi'ect  to  His  justice,  is  not  arbitrary. 

*  Sum.  1.  2.,  q.  91,  4  and  5. 

*  St  Thomas  gives  (Sen.  S,D.  37,  q.  1, 1.  0)  four  reasons  why  some  precepts  of 
the  natural  law  are  repeated  in  the  Divine  law. 

’  Sum.  1.  2.,  q.  95, 10.  •  Ibid.,  q.  95,  2.  0.  •  Ibid.,  q.  90,  2.  0. 

'*  St  Thomas  does  not  give  any  examples,  but  a  case  in  point  would  seem  to 
be  if  the  ruler  of  a  community,  to  whom  the  whole  power  of  legislation  was 
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must  be  jast,  for  it  is  justice  *  which  prescribes  what  is  due  to  each 


**To  order  anything  for  the  common  good,"  St.  Thomas  writes,* 

“  pertains  either  to  the  whole  multitude  or  to  some  one  representing 
it  (or,  taking  its  place,  gerentis  viceni),  and  therefore  it  is  for  the 
whole  multitude,  or  for  a  public  person  who  has  charge  (cMra)  of  the 
whole  multitude,  to  make  laws ;  for  here,  as  in  all  other  matters,  it 
belongs  to  him  who  is  concerned  in  the  end  to  order  what  leads  to  his 
end i.e.  St.  Thomas  means  that,  as  all  men  are  interested  in  their  end, 
which  consists,  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  in  leading  a  virtuous 
life,  all  men  are  entitled  to  take  part  in  the  regulation  of  what  concerns 
their  end.  The  orders  of  the  head  of  a  family  are  not  laws,  because 
they  do  not  relate  to  the  good  of  the  whole  community.  Private 
persons,  St.  Thomas  remarks,*  though  they  may  assist  in  leading  men 
to  that  virtuous  life,  which  he  elsewhere  *  points  out  as  the  primary 
end  of  the  State,  yet  cannot  make  laws,  for  they  can  only  give  advice, 
and  advice  has  not  that  coercive  force  which  law  possesses  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  made  by  the  multitude  or  by  a  public  person  who  can 
inflict  punishment. 

A  minor  point,  but  one  perhaps  worth  noticing,  is  that  law*  must 
be  published  (promulgata)  to  those  who  are  to  obey  it,  otherwise  it  is 
not  binding.  In  the  case  of  the  law  of  nature,*  it  is  published  by  the 
fact,  that  Gk>d  has  implanted  it  in  the  minds  of  men  so  as  naturally  to 
be  known  by  them.  This  view  puts  out  of  the  domain  of  law  all 
ex  po$t  facto  legislation. 

St.  Thomas  points*  out  that  human  law  deals  with  practice  and  not 
with  speculation.  As  the  facts  it  has  to  deal  with  are  always  shifting 
and  changing,  it  too  must  be  liable  to  alteration,  and  we  cannot  expect 
to  find  in  it  an  infallible  and  certain  guide.  It  is  for  this  reason  *  that 
rulers  must  have  the  power  on  occasion  to  dispense  from  laws,  for 
these  can  only  deal  with  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  and  therefore 
compliance  with  them  might  in  particular  cases  be  injurious  to  the 
common  good.  This  power  *  of  dispensation,  except  in  obvious  and 
urgent  cases,  is  confined  to  the  ruler,  who  must  in  exercising  it  always 
have  regard  to  the  common  good. 


entrusted,  were  to  give  a  workman  orders  regarding  the  building  of  a  house  for  his 
private  use. 

'  Sum.  2.  2.,  q.  80, 0.  *  Ibid.  1.  2.,  q.  90,  S.  0. 

*  Ibid.^  q.  90, 8.  p.  2  and  Act  2.  *  De  Reg.,  L  14. 

*  Sum.  1.  %,  q.  90,  4.  0.  •  Ibid.,  q.  90, 1 1. 

’  Ibid.,  q.  91,  8.  3.  'Sen.  4.,  D.  16,  q.  8,  8.  §  a  1. 

*  Sum.  1.  2,  q.  96, 5.  3 ;  q.  97, 4.  0;  2.  a,  q.  67, 4.  0 ;  1.  2,  q.  96,  6.  0 ;  2.  2., 

148, 0 ;  and  Sen.  4, 1).  15,  q.  82,  §  a  0.  . 
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A  practical  condition  of  legislation  is,  that  the  laws  be  such  that 
men  can  obey  them  ;  and  therefore,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out, 
inasmuch  as  most  men  are  not  perfectly  virtuous,  human  laws  should 
only  prohibit  the  more  serious  vices  from  which  most  men  can  abstain, 
and  especially  those  which  are  injurious  to  the  common  good. 

R.  W.  Cabltle. 

The  10th  Rbpobt  of  the  Laboub  Association  ^  is  a  record  of 
steady  and  increasing  progress.  During  the  past  year,  *‘a  greater 
amount  of  work  has  been  accomplished  than  in  any  previous  twelve 
months  since  the  association  was  established.'*  The  field,  indeed,  is 
widening.  The  number  of  societies  allowing  a  share  of  profits  to  the 
workers  has  risen  from  15  in  1883  to  120  in  1894  ;  their  sales  for  the 
year  have  risen  from  £160,751  to  £1,371,424  in  1894,  their  capital 
from  £103,436  to  £799,460,  their  net  profit  from  £8,917  to  £65,852, 
out  of  which  last  figure  £8,751,  or  more  than  one-eighth,  was  appro¬ 
priated  to  labour.  It  is  true  that  only  forty  societies,  or  one-third  of 
the  whole  number,  are  affiliated  to  the  Liabour  Association,  but  this 
represents  an  increase  of  twelve  over  last  year,  or  one  more  than  the 
year’s  increase  in  the  total  number  of  such  societies.  Some  two 
hundred  meetings  have  been  addressed  during  the  year  by  the  associa¬ 
tion's  representatives,  mainly  in  the  North  of  England  and  Midlands  ; 
and  several  thousand  leaflets,  etc.,  sold  and  distributed.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  among  the  additions  of  the  year  to  the  Society’s  list 
of  publications  is  the  Bishop  of  Durham’s  Co-operative  Ideal.  The 
starting  of  the  journal  Labour  Co-partnership  is  referred  to  in  two 
places,  and  acknowledgment  made  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Holyoake 
and  Mr.  Aneurin  Williams  in  this  respect.  A  report  is  given  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  on  August  22,  1894,  and  of  the 
Exhibition  of  Co-operative  Productions  in  that  year.  Leicestershire  and 
Nottinghamshire,  it  may  be  observed,  are  now  among  the  chief  centres 
of  co-operative  production,  and  the  report  points  out  the  pleasing  and 
important  fact  of  the  help  given  by  one  society  to  another.  “  The 
[Leicester]  Engineers,  find  some  of  their  trade  amongst  the  other  pro¬ 
ductive  societies  in  the  town,  the  whole  of  them  having  a  considerable 
amount  of  machinery.”  The  Leicester  Printing  Society  has  the  same 
advantage.  “  The  Kettering  Builders’  first  contract  was  for  building 
a  new  factory  for  the  co-operative  clothing  manufacturers  in  the  town.” 

*  The  Labour  Auociation  for  promoting  Co-operative  Produetiou,  hated  on  the 
Co-partnerthip  of  the  Workert:  \0th  Report,  1894-6. — Co-operative  Workshops 
in  Great  Britain,  1895.  By  Thomas  Blandford.  [Labour  Association,  Central 
Office,  9,  Jiffin-street,  Adelphi,  W.C.]  _ 
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Of  the  value  of  co-operative  production  in  raising  the  remuneration  of 
labour,  an  instance  is  given  in  the  case  of  the  Macclesfield  Fustian 
Cutters*  Society,  employing  some  fifty  workers,  which,  by  raising  wages 
from  about  9«.  a  week  to  14«.  6d.,  has  set  an  example  which  other 
firms  have  had  to  follow.  Four  societies  have  built,  or  are  building, 
new  factories ;  two  have  taken  larger  premises.  After  referring  to 
the  Co-operative  Congress  of  1895,  the  Report  notes  a  little  difiiculty 
which  has  been  experienced  in  drawing  the  line  between  the  work  of 
the  lodges  of  the  Labour  Association  and  that  of  the  educational 
committees  of  the  Productive  Societies,  and  suggests  as  a  solution  that 
the  educational  department  of  a  Productive  Society  should  practically 
constitute  itself  a  lodge  of  the  Labour  Association, — a  course  already 
adopted  by  that  of  the  ‘‘  Equity  "  Leicester  Boot  Society.  The  Report 
ends  with  the  usual  accounts,  showing  an  adverse  balance  of 
£24  18<.  10(f.  on  the  journal  account,  and  £49  13«.  \d.  on  the  general 
account, — deficiencies  which  might  easily  be  wiped  out  by  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  subscribers,  and  especially  of  subscribing  societies. 
Amongst  individual  subscribers  one  is  glad  to  notice  the  names  of  three 
bishops  (Durham,  London,  and  Manchester). 

Mr.  Blandford’s  pamphlet,  “  compiled  for  the  Co-operative  Workshops 
Exhibition,  Crystal  Palace,  August  21-24,  1895,”  is  prefaced  by  a  very 
able  introduction  on  the  aims  of  co-operative  production.  “  The  co¬ 
operative  workshops,”  he  says,  offer  examples  of  attempts  in  various 
trades  where  men  are  trying  to  work  out  a  system  of  Co-operation  which 
shall  supersede  Competition,  and  produce  a  state  where  men  and 
women  who  work  will  be  treated  as  fellow-creatures,  and  not  considered 
merely  as  *  hands,’  without  hearts  or  brains  behind  them.”  Yes,  but 
should  not  the  words  be  added,  and  shall  thereby  be  enabled  the 
better  to  fulfil  their  own  duties  in  this  world  ”  ?  For  unless  the  co- 
operator  becomes  himself  a  better  and  truer  man,  the  mere  improvement 
in  his  outward  circumstances  will  make  him  a  worse  one.  It  is  thus 
that  so  many  associations  for  co-operative  production,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  have  sunk  into  small  partnerships,  fattening  upon  the  labour  of 
others. 

The  exhibiting  societies  have  risen  this  year  from  thirty-three  to 
thirty-eight,  besides  the  appearance  for  the  first  time  of  foreign  co¬ 
operation — a  fact  which  I  am  surprised  not  to  find  noticed  by  Mr. 
Blandford.  The  special  notices  of  the  various  exhibiting  societies 
contain  many  interesting  detaib,  and  are  also  interesting  by  contrast  one 
with  another.  We  measure  the  stretch  of  area  over  which  co-operative 
production  is  now  spreading  in  the  labour  world,  when  we  compare, 
say,  the  “  Kent  Co-operative  Brickmaking  Society,”  of  Sittingbourne, 
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carrying  on  an  almost  unskilled  trade,  with  the  “  Silk  Manufacturing 
Society  ”of  Macclesfield,  of  which  I  heard  it  said,  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
that  its  goods,  after  having  been  exporteil  to  France,  are  actually  re> 
imported  as  French  silks,  and  have  even  been  purchased  as  such  at 
a  greatly  enhanced  price,  by  co-operative  bodies  which  had  refused  to 
deal  directly  with  the  society.  Or  compare  the  **  Kettering  Clothing 
Manufacturing  Society,”  which  has  set  itself  to  beat  the  sweater  in 
that  very  poorly  remunerated  trade,  and  the  “  Coventry  Co-operative 
Watch  Manufacturing  Society,”  which  has  won  an  established  place 
among  the  manufacturers  of  the  place,  and  has  contributed  two  hundred 
pounds  towards  a  joint  manufactory  of  “  watch  movements.”  With 
the  “  Bromsgrove  Nail-forgers’  Co-operative  Society,”  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  trade  come  from  co-operative  societies — boot  workshops 
more  especially.  On  the  other  hand,  the  “Co-operative  Padlock 
Society,”  of  Walsall,  had  from  the  first  “  to  fight  for  its  own  hand  in 
the  open  market,”  as  “  the  co-operative  world  could  not  ofier  an  open¬ 
ing  for  their  goods.”  Then  we  have  glimpses  of  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  particular  trades,  or  of  their  subdivision.  In  the  needle  trade,  for 
instance,  in  “  Bright’s  sewing  needles  ”  there  are  eight  sizes  in  four 
shapes  of  eyes,  making  thirty-two  sorts,  in  each  of  which  forty-eight 
thousand  is  a  required  average-stock.  This,  again,  must  be  multiplied 
by  four  qualities.  The  “  Alcester  Co-operative  Needle  Manufacturing 
Society”  has  thus  £1,695  in  stock,  and  £2000  “could  very  well  be 
invested.”  The  “  Leicester  Anchor  Boot  and  Shoe  Productive  Society  ” 
was  formed  “  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  very  small  children’s  boots 
and  shoes,”  known  sometimes  as  “  nurseries.”  Yet  it  had  a  trade  in 
1894  of  £2,390.  Nor  are  instances  wanting  of  the  intellectual  and 
ethical  results  of  co-operation.  While  the  “Leicester  Co-operative 
Hosiery  Society  ”  was  struggling  for  existence,  the  conditions  of  the 
trade  itself  were  changing.  Steam  and  water  machinery  were  displacing 
the  hand  frames.  Most  of  the  hand-workers  in  the  concern  were  share¬ 
holders.  Yet,  when  it  was  proposed  that  the  society  should  provide 
itself  with  “  the  best  and  newest  machinery,”  they  assented  to  the 
proposal,  and  £10,000  has  been  spent  on  machinery,  as  much  as  £600 
on  a  single  machine  t  with  the  result  that  where,  for  the  three  half- 
years  January  1884  to  July  1885  the  total  profit  on  the  old  machines 
was  £43  ll«.,and  the  wages  paid  were  £2671  16«.9d.,  in  the  three  half- 
years  July  1885  to  December  1886  the  total  profit  on  the  improved 
machines  was  £403  !«.,  and  the  wages  were  £3886  8«.  8d.  But 
best  of  all  for  any  to  whom  co-operation  is  more  than  a  matter  of 
£  s.  d.y  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  “  Keighley  Ironworks 
Society  ”  takes  its  stand  :  “  That  no  mean  thing  should  be  done,  and 
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DO  bad  work  tamed  out.”  If  co-operative  production  sets  itself  stead¬ 
fastly  to  carry  out  this  principle,  God’s  blessing  is  on  it. 

John  M.  Ludlow. 

Toynbee  Hall  has  just  published  its  Eleventh  Annual  Report, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  prevailing  note  of  the  whole  is  that 
of  disappointment.  It  is  struck  in  the  Warden’s  Introduction.  “  In 
my  mind,”  says  Canon  Barnett,  to  whom  the  undone  as  well  as  the 
done  is  known,  the  net  result  is  one,  I  think,  of  disappointment.” 
The  **  Settlement  Movement  ”  is  now  no  longer  young,  and  yet  it  has 
not  developed  as  was  hoped  and  expected  at  the  time  of  its  initia¬ 
tion.  Not  only  are  new  settlements  not  formed  in  large  numbers, 
whether  in  London  or  other  great  towns,  but  the  work  in  existing 
settlements  does  not  progress  with  that  steadiness  and  rapidity  which 
might  have  been  looked  for.  The  fault  is  to  be  found  on  both  sides, 
with  the  workers  and  those  among  whom  they  work.  Lectures  are 
not  attended  as  they  should  be  ;  classes  are  allowed  to  drop  out  of 
existence ;  clubs,  as  the  Report  tells  us,  now  and  then  show  “  a  tendency 
to  deterioration,  which  is  apt  to  focus  in  the  bar  and  in  the  entertain¬ 
ment  room.”  On  the  other  hand,  though  to  those  who  are  working 
in  the  settlements  nothing  but  the  highest  praise  and  gratitude  is  due, 
yet  the  supply  of  workers  is  always  falling  short  of  the  demand.  Local 
boards,  the  organization  of  charity,  the  management  of  clubs  and  classes, 
all  suffer  alike  for  the  want  of  fit  persons,  who  are  willing  and  able  to 
devote  their  time  and  energies  to  such  objects.  Even  the  subscription 
list  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  There  are  deficits  in  the  General 
Account,  and  on  the  accounts  of  classes  and  lectures  ;  while  of  the 
estimated  expenditure  for  the  next  year,  not  more  than  half  is  already 
guaranteed  in  annual  subscriptions.  The  fact  is,  one  might  be  tempted 
to  conjecture,  that  a  sort  of  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  settlement 
movement  has  been  reached  ;  the  ‘‘  boom,”  if  one  may  apply  such  a 
term  to  what  was  from  the  beginning  a  sane  and  sober  undertaking,  is 
over,  and  it  now  remains  to  be  seen  what  residuum  there  will  be  of 
steady  work  and  interest.  And  just  for  this  reason  an  external  critic 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  take  a  more  favourable  view  of  the 
Report  than  those  who  are  intimately  connected  with  the  work  of  the 
Hall,  to  whom  every  shortcoming  is  painfully  apparent,  and  who  are 
apt  to  miminize  the  importance  of  the  really  great  successes  which 
they  have  achieved.  For  if  any  one  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  solid 
work  of  the  best  kind  is  being  done — and  done  successfully — at  Toynbee 
Hall,  let  him  look  at  the  number  of  members  supplied  from  Toynbee 
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to  all  the  gOTerning  bodies  in  the  district,  from  the  London  County 
Council  to  the  Vestries ;  at  the  long  list  of  lectures  delivered  aud 
conversaziones  held  during  the  past  year  ;  at  the  Report  of  the  Children’s 
Country  Holiday  Fund,  or  any  one  of  the  many  societies  which  owe 
their  existence  and  maintenance  to  the  residents  of  Toynbee  Hall. 
And  even  on  the  very  points  where  the  Warden  expresses  his  dis¬ 
appointment,  the  Report  itself  gives  \indoubted  ground  for  satisfaction, 
even  if  the  progress  made  falls  short  of  the  ideal.  In  Manchester, 
arrangements  for  the  foundation  of  a  settlement  are  already  far 
advanced,  while  at  Liverpool  and  Cardiff  meetings  have  been  held  in 
this  connection  from  which  one  may  prophesy  solid  results ;  nor  can 
one  imagine  that  the  conference  held  at  Toynbee  Hall  in  January 
1895,  of  which  the  Report  contains  an  interesting  retume,  is  likely  to 
be  without  effect  in  the  near  future.  Again,  if  it  is  true,  as  Canon 
Barnett  laments,  that  for  want  of  men  work  on  local  boards  etc.  is 
crippled,  yet  this  does  not  diminish  the  importance  of  the  efforts  of 
such  men  as  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  Mr.  Henry  Ward ;  nor  can  we 
think  that,  when  the  time  comes,  others  will  be  wanting  to  follow  their 
lead.  What,  again,  could  be  of  more  permanent  value  than  tbe  assist¬ 
ance  which  has  been  rendered  by  Mr.  Ernest  Aves  to  Mr.  Charles 
Booth  in  the  preparation  of  his  fifth  volume  ? 

Turning  to  the  educational  side  of  Toynbee  Hall  work,  one  very 
satisfactory  element  in  tbe  Report  at  once  arrests  attention— the 
excellent  condition  of  the  students*  residences.  Wadham  House  and 
Balliol  House,  accommodating  between  them  nearly  sixty  students, 
are  now  nearly  full,  and  the  men  there  are  living  very  much  the  life 
of  a  small  college — the  very  ideal  of  the  East  End  University.  If 
we  may  judge,  too,  by  the  reports  of  the  various  antiquarian  and 
literary  societies,  interest  in  Whitechapel  must  be  keen — at  least  the 
societies  do  not  suffer  for  lack  of  good  papers  on  interesting  subjects. 
We  are  glad,  too,  to  learn  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Old  Boys’ 
Clubs — a  comparatively  new  element  in  Toynbee  Hall  work,  which 
should  go  far  to  foster  esprit  de  corps  in  the  Board  Schools  and  their 
old  pupils. 

Taking  all  this  into  consideration,  we  may  fairly  claim  to  dissent 
from  the  somewhat  gloomy  view  expressed  in  the  Report.  The  ideal 
of  Canon  Barnett  and  his  colleagues  is  a  high  one  ;  they  are  accordingly 
dissatisfied,  but  their  dissatisfaction  is  a  sure  guarantee  of  good  work 
in  the  future  ;  if  every  year  produces  new  claims  on  the  Hall,  we 
cannot  but  believe  that  it  will  also  produce  new  workers  to  meet  them. 
To  adopt  the  eloquent  words  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  quoted  in  the  Report, 
Toynbee  Hall  will  remain  “  a  meeting-place  for  men  of  various  education 
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and  antecedents ;  a  home  of  eager  speculation  .  .  .  the  headquarters 
of  a  band  of  *  unresting  and  unhasting  labourers.*  ** 

Ctbil  Bailet. 


Social  Questions  in  South  Africa. — Kbama,  the  Bechuana 
chief,  has  been  prominently  before  our  eyes  lately.  His  visit  to 
England  was  made  with  the  purpose  of  securing  his  country  against 
the  introduction  of  intoxicating  liquor  under  the  new  conditions 
brought  about  by  the  opening  up  of  the  Northern  Territories  by  the 
British  South  Africa  Company.  The  Bechuanaland  Protectorate 
(in  which  Khama’s  country  lies)  was  to  have  been  administered 
by  the  British  South  Africa  Company  instead  of  by  the  Imperial 
authorities,  while  British  Bechuanaland,  formerly  a  Crown  Colony, 
is  annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony, — two  different  territories  which  have 
not  always  been  distinguished  by  English  newspapers.  Khama,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  converted  to  Christianity  in  early  youth 
by  the  agents  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and,  after  years 
of  trouble  and  civil  war,  was  finally  established  in  his  chieftaincy. 
He  has  ruled  with  a  strong,  firm  hand  for  the  good  of  his  people, 
and  has  struggled  hard,  and  so  far  successfully,  against  the  introduction 
of  **  white  man’s  strong  drink  ”  into  his  country.  When  the  proposal 
was  made  to  hand  over  the  Protectorate  to  the  British  South  Africa 
Company,  he  feared  that  this  prohibition  would  be  done  away  with, 
and  came  to  England  with  two  other  chiefs,  in  order  to  obtain  satis¬ 
factory  assurances  from  the  Imperial  Government.  This  he  has 
succeeded  in  securing.  The  terms  of  annexation  are  stated  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  Colonial  Secretary,  to  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
Willoughby,  the  missionary  who  accompanied  Khama  on  his  visit. 
For  the  construction  of  the  railway  to  Matabeleland,  strips  of  land, 
a  few  miles  wide,  are  to  be  taken  from  the  borders  of  the  territories 
of  the  other  two  chiefs,  and  from  part  of  Khama’s  border,  to  be 
marked  out  by  an  independent  officer,  and  to  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  garden  grounds.  Through  part  of  Khama’s  country 
the  railway  will  have  to  go  through  the  middle  of  the  country,  but 
only  the  land  actually  required  will  be  taken.  The  three  chiefs  are 
to  have  a  country  within  which  they  shall  live  as  hitherto  under  the 
protection  of  the  Queen,”  and  so  are  not  handed  over  to  the  Company. 
A  British  resident  is  to  be  appointed  with  power  to  decide  in  cases  of 
capital  punishment  and  in  those  affecting  foreigners.  A  hut  tax  is  to 
be  paid.  And,  most  important  of  all,  **  white  man’s  strong  drink  shall 
not  be  brought  for  sale  into  the  country  now  assigned  to  the  chiefs, 
and  those  who  attempt  to  deal  in  it  or  give  it  away  to  black  men  will 
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be  panished.  No  new  liquor-licence  shall  be  issued,  and  no  existing 
liquor-licence  shall  be  renewed.”  The  need  of  the  help  of  the  chiefs 
in  carrying  out  this  decision  is  pointed  out. 

We  may  well  be  thankful  that  so  satisfactory  a  settlement  has  been  | 

made,  and  that  the  Colonial  Office  has  acted  in  the  matter  with  a  due  I 

regard  to  its  moral  responsibilities.  It  is  recognized  generally  by  the 
best  friends  of  the  natives  that  absolute  prohibition  is  the  only  safe-  | 

guard  tor  temperance  among  African  natives.  The  subject  is  dealt 
with  in  some  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  Missionary  Conference 
of  the  South  African  Church  held  at  Maritzburg  in  November  last, 
seven  bishops  being  among  those  present.  For  instance,  it  was  decided 
**  that,  in  the  judgment  of  this  conference.  Churchmen  who  are  notorious 
breakers  of  the  law  forbidding  the  supply  of  liquor  to  the  natives  are  ' 

guilty  of  a  grievous  offence  against  Christian  law,  and  ought  to  be 
placed  under  Church  discipline.”  Another  resolution  which  was 
adopted,  after  a  statement  on  the  subject  by  the  Dean  of  Maritzburg, 
was  to  the  following  effect :  “  That  the  bishops  be  respectfully  re¬ 
quested  to  address  a  pastoral  letter  to  the  large  employers  of  labour 
in  South  Africa,  urging  them  to  take  measures  to  protect  with  the 
utmost  care  the  morals  of  those  in  their  employ.”  The  chief  aim  of 
this  proposal  was  to  find  some  protection  for  the  natives  brought  to 
the  gold  and  diamond  mines  in  large  bodies,  and  separated  from  their 
wives  for  months  at  a  time  ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report 
to  the  bishops  as  to  the  best  practicable  method  of  carrying  out  this 
object.  A  standing  committee  was  also  formed,  one  member  to  be 
nominated  by  the  bishop  of  each  diocese,  to  watch  over  all  legislative, 
municipal,  or  other  public  action  affecting  the  interests  of  the  natives 
or  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church.  The  report  of  a  committee 
on  the  importation  of  common  “  Dop  ”  brandy  was  accepted,  and 
resolutions  were  appended  to  it  desiring  the  total  prohibition  of  this 
liquor  in  native  districts,  and  requesting  the  Council  of  the  Church 
Temperance  Society  and  the  Committee  on  Native  Interests  to  watch 
the  matter. 

Such  definite  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  conference, 
consisting,  as  it  does,  of  missionary  experts,  should  have  a  consider¬ 
able  influence  in  the  education  of  the  public  conscience  in  regard  to 
the  various  aspects  of  the  native  question. 

The  constant  complaints  of  the  treatment  of  natives  in  the  mines 
and  other  works  in  different  parts  of  South  Africa  seem  to  demand 
some  better  supervision  and  means  of  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the 
various  Governments.  The  latest  complaints  refer  to  the  diamond 
mines  at  Jagersfontein,  Orange  Free  State,  and  refer  chiefly  to  the 
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iNreaking  of  a  contract  in  respect  of  hours,  an  insufficient  supply 
of  food,  and  unsatisfactory  hospital  accommodation.  The  facts  are 
disputed,  and  may  yet  lead  to  legal  proceedings,  so  it  is  better  to 
say  no  more  at  present  about  them,  beyond  repeating  that  such 
complaints,  continually  made,  show  the  need  of  Government  super* 
vision. 

A  land  colonization  scheme  has  been  set  on  foot,  and  proinised 
financial  support,  at  Johannesburg.  The  syndicate  propose  to  buy 
100,000  acres  in  British  Bechuanaland,  and  sell  it  in  convenient  farms 
to  suitable  men  with  a  small  capital,  no  instalment  of  the  purchase 
money  being  required  for  two  and  a  half  years.  The  syndicate  will 
build  a  village,  with  church,  co*operative  store,  bank,  post-office,  club¬ 
house  with  billiard-table,  and  a  village  hall ;  will  pay  the  salary  of  a 
clergyman,  doctor,  and  schoolmaster  for  two  and  a  half  years.  After 
this  period  rates  will  be  charged  for  public  works,  lighting,  irrigation, 
etc.,  erected  by  the  syndicate.  The  dairy  work  is  to  be  done  in  a 
central  factory,  and  this  and  all  the  farming  will  be  managed  on 
co-operative  principles.  Mr.  Norman  McLeod,  the  originator,  has 
had  considerable  experience  of  similar  establishments  in  America, 
which  have  been  most  successful.  If  it  can  bring  a  class  of  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  to  the  country,  it  will  be  an  important  contribution 
to  the  development  of  what  many  regard  as  the  true  wealth  of  a  large 
part  of  South  Africa — agriculture. 

In  the  Government  Railway  Works  at  Salt  River,  a  suburb  of 
Capetown,  application  has  been  made  for  a  rise  of  12^  per  cent,  in 
wages  all  round.  The  average  wage  is  under  seven  shillings  a  day, 
and  that,  in  view  of  the  cost  of  living,  means  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  workmen  do  not  receive  an  adequate  wage.  The  general 
manager  has  granted  a  rise  of  8^  per  cent.,  with  a  further  increase  in 
cases  specially  recommended  by  the  superior  officials,  but  at  the  time 
of  writing  it  is  not  certain  that  these  terms  will  be  accepted  by  the  men 
as  a  final  settlement. 

,  As  a  warning  to  intending  emigrants,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
white  death-rate  of  Capetown  is  thirty-eight  per  thousand. 

The  Gk)vernment  of  Zululand  has  determined  to  try  an  interesting 
experiment.  It  has  been  announced  that  no  new  liquor-licences  will 
be  granted,  and  that  existing  licences  will  not  be  renewed.  The 
Gk>vernment  will  take  the  liquor  business  into  its  own  hands,  will 
appoint  its  own  servants  to  sell,  and  will  devote  any  profits  that  may 
accrue  to  local  purposes.  The  particular  object  in  view  is  to  prevent 
the  selling  of  liquor  to  the  natives,  and  in  this  we  can  only  hope  that 
the  Government  will  be  successful,  though  probably  the  unscrupulous 
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white  trader  will  still  attempt  to  sell  surreptitiously  to  the  Zulus, 
whatever  risk  he  may  run.  This  restriction  on  the  liquor  traffic  should 
also  have  a  wholesome  effect  in  checking  excesses  among  Europeans 
living  in  the  country. 

V.  T.  Kibby. 

District  Cocncils  versus  Sanitation. — Two  very  interesting 
cases  have  recently  come  to  hand,  evincing  alike  a  striking  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  recently  appointed 
district  councils,  and  a  marked  unwillingness  to  exercise  their  legitimate 
functions.  District  and  parish  councillors  have  yet  to  learn  that  their 
obvious,  almost  their  most  obvious  function  is  the  redress  of  sanitary 
grievances  wherever  found,  and  by  whomsoever  brought  to  light.  The 
owner  of  a  couple  of  shanties  and  a  patch  of  land  is  as  responsible 
before  law  as  the  largest  landowner  in  the  country,  and  fortunately  it 
cannot  be  urged  that  houses,  like  incomes,  below  a  certain  value  should 
be  exempt  from  the  taxation  of  the  officers  of  decency  and  health.  A 
further  point,  which  is  very  striking  and  very  lamentable,  is  the  abuse 
and  malevolence  incurred  by  the  clergy  when  they  (as  in  the  two  cases 
liefore  us)  have  been  sufficiently  courageous  and  public-spirited  to  make 
full  and  patient  investigation  of  the  grievances,  and  to  bring  them  to 
the  unwilling  notice  of  the  proper  authorities. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  facts. 

*‘On  the  11th  of  May,"  writes  our  informant,  “(having  previously 
failed  to  accomplish  anything  by  writing  to  or  interviewing  the  medical 
officer  or  the  inspector  of  nuisances),  I  wrote  as  follows  to  our  district 
council :  *  Sir,  1  wish  to  call .  the  attention  of  the  local  sanitary 
authority  to  (1)  the  serious  state  of  the  drains  at  two  houses  (names 
specified).  They  are  apparently  blocked  between  the  houses  and  the 
cesspools,  and  consequently  the  drainage  will  not  flow  away.  They 
are  at  present  in  a  state  distinctly  deleterious  to  the  general  health. 

(2)  To  the  insufficient  closet  accommodation  of  certain  other  tenements. 

(3)  To  the  condition  of  one  of  the  tenements  at  - .  It  is  in  a 

state  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  should  be  put  in  thorough  repair 
by  the  owner  before  being  again  occupied.*  In  the  case  of  No  1,  the 
nuisance  had  continued  for  months  at  various  intervals  ;  the  drains 
had  been  so  carelessly  put  down  that  actually  the  drainage  would  have 
had  to  go  uphill  to  reach  the  cesspool.  I  should  mention  that  the 
drainage  was  from  the  sink  and  rainwater,  not  sewage.  In  the  case  of 
No.  2,  there  were  three  closets  (without  fittings)  to  eight  houses, 
containing  nearly  fifty  inhabitants.  No.  3  was  one  room,  half  floored, 
fearfully  damp,  no  glas*  in  the  window,  let  at  a  shilling  a  week  to 
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any  one  who  would  live  there.  The  discussion  at  the  council  after 
the  inspector's  report  (to  whom  the  matter  had  been  referred)  was 
amusing.  One  of  the  councillors  remarked  on  the  ill-feeling  which 
had  been  stirred  up  by  the  letter.  The  sanitary  inspector  advised 
letters  being  sent  to  him  privately.  This  1  had  already  done,  having 
communicated  with  him  both  in  person  and  by  letter  without  result. 
The  clerk  suggested  giving  information  personally  to  the  inspector  or 
a  district  councillor.  Our  district  councillor  happened  to  be  the  son 
of  the  owner  of  No.  1.  After  the  council  all  the  reforms  were 
immediately  carried  out.  On  the  24th  of  May,  the  following  letter 
appeared  in  the  local  paper  : — ‘  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  the  parsons 
should  mind  their  own  business,  and  not  try  to  create  strife  and  ill- 
feeling.  between  tenant  and  owner  of  property.  .  .  .  The  insanitary 
conditions  of  houses  and  drains  should  be  well  looked  into,  and  if  the 
inspector  of  nuisances  is  too  full  of  work,  an  assistant  should  be 
appointed.  We  have  already,  I  venture  to  think,  enough  government 
and  control,  what  with  the  county  council,  the  district  council,  and 
the  parish  council ;  surely  this  is  enough  to  rule  our  village  without 
the  impertinent  interference  of  the  youthful  parson  of  the  parish.’  On 
the  20th  of  May,  I  received  by  post  from  the  owner  of  No.  2  this 
communication  :  *  Occult  persecution  by  opinionist  or  pragmatist  well 
brought  to  light.’  The  same  week  another  owner  told  his  tenants 
that  *  if  he  saw  that  sneaking  young  parson  hanging  about  their  houses 
he  would  raise  their  rent  sixpence  a  week.’  The  owner  of  No.  2 
threatened  his  tenants  in  the  same  way  ;  and,  a  few  days  later,  brought 
about  a  climax  by  writing  the  following  letter  to  the  paper  :  *  Having 
seen  in  the  paper  the  letter  of  complaint,  1  had  intended,  from  reasons 
well  known  to  most  of  your  readers,  to  remain  silent  on  the  subject ; 
but  since  the  letter  of  the  2dth,  I  have  thought  it  well  to  make  my 
protest  also,  not  to  the  publication  of  the  letter.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  first  time  the  reverend  gentleman  has  very  quietly  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  try  to  cause  annoyance,  and  certainly  not  in  his  profound 
anxiety  to  benefit  the  cottagers  in  question  ;  for  1  have  made  inquiry, 
and  find  that  the  helping  hand  of  friendship  has  not  been  held  out  to 
them,  as,  with  so  much  sympathy,  one  might  have  expected.  1  consider 
the  contents  of  the  letter — evidently  intended  to  be  secret — is  very 
properly  made  known,  confirming  as  it  does  one’s  previous  knowledge 
of  occult  persecution.  I  think  if  one’s  views  on  other  matters  which 
each  should  be  free  to  enjoy  ”  do  not  in  every  particular  agree  with 
those  of  a  curate,  it  is  a  somewhat  distasteful  course  for  him  to  use  as 
a  secret  lever  the  self-imposed  task  of  privately  reporting,  without 
inspection,  on  the  drains,  cesspools,  offices,  etc.,  connected  with  those 
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only  to  whom  he  iniiy  not  be  friendly  disposed.  While  on  the  one  hand 
1  seek  not  his  favour,  on  the  other  1  fear  not  his  secret  interference  ; 
and,  in  his  own  words,  I  consider  the  coarse  he  took  to  be  distinctly 
deleterious  to  the  cause  he  is  expected  to  have  at  heart,  and  that  if  he 
still  adheres  to  this  practice  as  part  of  his  duty,  I  should  say  Walker's 
word  “  Dulia”  would  very  well  apply.’  [It  is  suggested  that  the 
mysterious  word  ‘Dulia’  may  have  been  miswritten  for  ‘Oulia,’  which 
may  be  expanded  into  the  distinctly  offensive  ejaculation  ‘  Oh,  you  liar.’ 
This,  though  previously  unacquainted  with  Walker  or  his  words,  we 
submit  as  a  possible  explanation. — Note  of  Transcriber.']  This  letter 
was  by  legal  opinion  pronounced  libellous,  and  apologies  were  demanded, 
which,  after  some  delay,  appeared  in  print  from  both  the  writer  of  the 
letter  and  the  editor  of  the  newspaper.” 

The  other  case  differed  from  the  one  just  recounted  in  that  there  was 
less  abuse,  and  more  tardy  redress.  It  may  be  stated  thus  :  An  out¬ 
break  of  diphtheria,  resulting  in  seven  deaths,  took  place  not  long  ago, 
in  a  neighbourhood  large  enough  to  own  a  district  council.  The 
attention  of  the  council  was  publicly  drawn  to  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  by  a  letter,  in  a  weekly  newspaper,  from  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish.  He  urged  the  necessity,  not  only  of  good  water  supply  and  of 
proper  drainage,  but  also  of  constant  and  regular  supervision  of  the 
latter.  This,  he  submitted,  was  not  the  work  of  the  district  council 
in  its  corporate  capacity  ;  then  whose  work  was  it  ?  He  proceeded  to 
quote  the  medical  officer’s  annual  report,  where  he  dwelt  on  the  duty 
of  a  systematic,  house-to-house  visitation  being  made  by  the  inspector, 
careful  notes  being  taken  of  all  sanitary  defects  in  detail.  This 
inspection  was  not  made.  At  the.  next  meeting  of  the  district  council 
this  letter  was  discussed,  and  a  few  futile  criticisms  were  made — such 
as  that  defective  drainage  was  the  fault  of  the  owner  ;  to  which  it  was 
returned  that  this  was  one  of  the  many  cogent  reasons  for  inspection  : 
also  that  inspectors  had  no  business  to  enter  private  houses  without 
leave  ;  when  it  was  shown  that  they  have  a  right  to  inspect  any  house 
between  nine  and  six  o’clock  without  previous  notice.  No  steps  were 
taken  in  the  matter,  and  on  the  appointment  shortly  afterwards  of  a 
new  medical  officer,  the  whole  matter  bad  to  be  referred  to  and  treated 
by  him  ab  ovo. 

Surely  district  and  parish  councillors  must  look  after  their  inspectors 
better.  The  councils  are  not  simply  the  local  pow-wow,  but  have 
powers  affecting  the  health  and  well-being  of  whole  neighbourhoods 
in  their  hands.  Theirs  is  the  responsibility,  and  their  gratitude  is 
owing  (though  seldom  enough  paid)  to  those  persons  who,  on  behalf  of 
themselves  or  of  those  in  whom  they  are  legitimately  interested,  will 
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take  the  pains  to  come  forward  and  avail  themselves  of  the  permission 
given  in  the  Public  Health  Act  to  **  any  aggrieved  person  *’  to  set  the 
sanitary  authority  in  motion.  Our  abusive  friend  spoke  with  sound 
sense  when  he  remarked  that  if  the  inspector  of  nuisances  were  too 
full  of  work,  an  assistant  should  be  appointed  ;  but  there  is  also  reason 
to  believe  that  “  if  every  man  swept  before  liis  own  door,  all  the  street 
would  be  clean,”  and  that  it  u  only  by  councillors  seeing  that  the 
inspector’s  work  is  done,  and  not  scamped,  that  they  can  properly  fulfil 
their  own. 

E.  C.  Gbegort. 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


To  any  one  who  still  retains  any  belief  in  the  value  of  the  “  Occupa¬ 
tions”  portion  of  the  English  census,  the  paper  called  Occupations 
of  the  People  {^England  and  Wales)  enumerated  in  1871,  1881,  anrf 
1891  (Commons  Paper,  1895,  No.  468,  fol.,  29  pp.,  3d.,  postage  Icf.), 
moved  for  by  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  will  be  interesting.  It  was  intended 
to  show  “the  numbers  of  males  and  females  (distinguishing  those 
aged  under  and  over  twenty  years)  enumerated  at  each  of  the 
three  censuses  ynder  the  various  occupational  headings  in  the  census 
reports,  corrected  as  far  as  possible  for  changes  in  the  system  of 
classification  adopted  at  these  successive  censuses  ;  the  figures  for 
1871  and  1881,  corrected  and  adjusted  so  as  to  make  them  as  nearly 
as  possible  comparable  with  those  of  1891.  All  ascertained  changes 
adopted  in  the  classification  of  occupations  in  1881  and  1891  to  be 
fully  noted  in  the  return,  even  if  the  change  is  of  such  a  character 
as  to  render  correction  of  the  figures  for  such  changes  impossible.” 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  “  census  dictionary,”  which  shows  what  occupa¬ 
tions  are  classed  under  each  of  the  heads  which  actually  appear  in 
the  returns,  was  not  included.  For  this  we  have  to  go  to  the  later 
volumes  of  Mr.  Booth’s  great  work.  The  notes  will  leave  on  the 
mind  of  the  most  ardent  admirer  of  the  Registrar-General’s  office  an 
impression  that  its  management  of  the  census  might  be  improved  ; 
but  it  is  certainly  the  case  that  some  of  the  most  confusing  changes 
have  been  introduced  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  economists  and  sta¬ 
tisticians  who  have  imagined  the  distinctions  between  different  occu¬ 
pations  to  be  far  more  simple  and  clear-cut  than  they  really  are. 

The  census,  which  is  necessarily  based  upon  brief  answers  returned 
to  printed  questions  by  householders,  will  never  be  a  satisfactory 
engine  for  collecting  information  about  industrial  matters.  For  this 
we  must  look  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  is  prolific  enough  now 
that  the  Labour  Department  has  got  into  harness.  From  Sir  Robert 
Giffen  we  have  a  General  Report  on  the  Wages  of  the  manual  labour 
classes  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  tables  of  the  average  rates  of 
wages  and  hours  of  labour  of  persons  employed  in  several  of  the 
VoL.  VL — No.  1.  H 
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principal  trades  in  1886  and  1891  (Command  Paper  6889,  fol.,  529 
pp.,  is,  3d.,  postage  7id.),  This  volume,  which  deals  with  the  build¬ 
ing  trade,  merchant  shipping  and  railway  service,  the  post-office,  army, 
and  navy,  with  a  number  of  miscellaneous  occupations,  brings  to  a 
close  the  series  of  reports  on  wages  which  the  Board  of  Trade  began 
to  publish  in  1889.  For  these  the  Labour  Department  is  not  respon¬ 
sible.  From  it  we  have  in  the  past  quarter  the  Annual  Report  by 
the  Chief  Labour  Correspondent  on  Trade  Unions  for  1893  (C.  7808, 
fol.,  284  pp.,  2s.  3d.,  postage  4^(f.),  a  Report  on  Wages  and  Hours 
of  Labour :  Part  i..  Changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1893  (C.  7567,  8vo,  304  pp.,  1«.  3d., 
postage  4irf.) ;  Part  it..  Standard  Piece  Rates  (C.  7567 — i.,  8vo,  250 
pp.,  !».,  postage  3d.)  ;  Part  Hi.,  Standard  Time  Rates  (C.  7567 — ii., 
8vo,  290  pp..  Is.  3d.,  postage  id.),  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Labour 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  1894-5  (C.  7900,  8vo,  210  pp., 
10^(f.,  postage  id.),  and  also  a  Report  on  Gain  Sharing  and  certain 
other  systems  of  bonus  on  Production,  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Schloss  (C.  7848, 
8  VO,  132  pp.,  6^(f.,  postage  2(f.). 

The  report  on  trade-unions  shows  1893  to  have  been  an  unfavourable 
year  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  union  treasurer.  The  membership 
fell  off  by  29,000  out  of  a  total  of  1,195,932,  and  the  accumulated 
funds  fell  from  £1,820,000  to  £1,556,000. 

Part  I.  of  the  Wages  and  Hours  Report  is  a  collected,  revised,  and 
enlarged  edition  of  the  tables  of  changes  which  are  published  monthly 
in  the  Labour  Gazette.  It  appears  that  the  wages  of  151,140  persons 
which  were  changed  during  the  year  were  changed  more  than  once, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  the  same  as  at  the  beginning.  The 
wages  of  1 42,364  persons  were  higher  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning, 
and  those  of  256,473  were  lower.  But  though  the  number  of  persons 
suffering  a  diminution  was  thus  far  greater  thau  the  number  obtaining 
an  increase,  the  increases  were  so  much  greater  than  the  decreases 
that  in  the  aggregate  the  wages  bill  for  a  full  week’s  work  is  repre- 
scuted  to  have  been  £13,000  higher  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at 
the  beginning.  Considering  the  number  of  persons  covered  by  the 
returns  this  is  a  mere  nothing.  It  would  not  amount  to  2s.  per  head 
in  the  whole  year,  if  fifty-two  full  weeks’  work  were  done  in  it.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  of  course,  there  was  much  less  work  done  in  1893 
than  usual,  so  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  income  of  the 
manual-labour  class  must  have  been  less  than  in  the  years  imme¬ 
diately  before.  The  changes  in  hours  were  on  the  whole  in  the 
direction  of  decrease,  but  they  were  even  more  trifling  than  the 
increase  in  wages. 
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As  a  supplement  to  the  returns  for  1893  the  report  gives  some 
preliminary  figures  for  1894.  These  are  far  less  favourable,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  fall  in  miners*  wages,  which  aflected  380,000  persons. 
Tho  wages  of  160,000  persons  increased,  and  those  of  432,000  fell, 
and  the  diminutions  preponderated  over  the  increases  more  and  more 
as  the  year  drew  on.  Tho  amount  of  decrease  has  not  yet  been  com¬ 
puted.  Hours  of  labour  continued  to  fall  slightly,  as  in  1893. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  statistics  for  neither  year  include 
the  two  greatest  industries  of  the  country — agricultural  labour  and 
domestic  service. 

Parts  II.  and  III.  of  the  report  are  intended  to  make  changes  of 
wages  and  the  disputes  about  them  intelligible.  Part  II.  especially 
contains  a  mass  of  information  about  the  details  of  remuneration,  such 
as  has  never  been  collected  before.  It  appears  to  have  had  a  demoral¬ 
izing  effect  on  the  editor  or  sub-editor  of  the  report,  for  even  the 
longest  experience  of  the  curious  views  of  the  editors  of  blue-books 
will  scarcely  suggest  to  a  reader  that  it  could  be  supposed  to  be  correct 
to  include  the  title  of  a  book  in  its  **  contents,*’  as  is  done  in  Part  III. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  department  is  like  its  predecessor,  which 
was  noticed  in  the  Economic  Review  for  April,  1895.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  summary  tables  of  the  chief  statutes  obtained  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  whether  published  in  volumes  like  those  just  dealt  with, 
or  in  the  more  ephemeral  Labour  Gazette,  It  is  a  pity  that  it  also 
includes  misleading  estimates  of  population  furnished  by  the  Registrar- 
General,  and  is  unnecessarily  swelled  by  the  reprinting  of  a  number  of 
tables  which  appeared  in  the  report  for  1892-3.  “The  Unemployed’* 
statistics,  which  in.  last  year’s  report  occupied  a  single  page,  now 
appear  in  six  tables,  illustrated  by  four  diagrams  of  the  most  graphic 
character,  all  under  the  head  of  “  Fluctuations  in  Employment  ” — a 
significant  change  of  title,  which  suggests  that  the  department  is 
cutting  itself  away  from  tho  catchwords  of  the  street  as  well  as  from 
the  abstractions  of  tho  economic  armchair.  It  would  have  been  well 
to  have  given  some  particulars  as  to  the  unions  which  make  returns 
of  the  number  of  their  members  out  of  work.  At  present,  apparently, 
no  one  outside  the  department  has  any  means  of  judging  whether  tho 
list  is  really  representative  of  industry  in  general,  or  whether  it  is 
over-weighted  by  a  few  great  trades.  Among  other  new  matter  are 
Table  7,  giving  particulars  of  federations  of  trade-unions.  Table  10, 
enumerating  associations  of  employers,  and  Tables  54-59,  taken  from 
the  wages  and  hours  report. 

Mr.  Schloss*  Report  on  Gain-sharing  describes  the  Yale  and  Towne 
“gain-sharing”  system  in  force  from  1887  to  1893  in  the  manufacture 
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of  locks  and  cranes,  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  U.S.A. ;  Halsey's  premium 
plan  "  in  force  at  rockdrill  and  mining  machinery  works  at  Sherbrooke, 
P.Q.,  Canada ;  the  **  reference-rate "  system  of  Messrs.  Willans  and 
Robinson,  engine  builders,  of  Thames  Ditton  ;  the  ^  good-fellowship  ” 
system  in  use  at  the  Thames  Ironworks,  Blackwall ;  and  two  other 
plans  adopted  by  firms  of  sheet  lead  manufacturers  and  fellmongers. 

“  Gain-sharing  ” — the  name  appears  to  have  been  invented  by  one 
of  the  partners  in  the  Yale  and  Towne  works — is  only  one  form  of 
**  progressive  wages,"  a  term  which  might  have  led  to  misunderstanding 
if  it  had  been  used  as  the  title  of  the  report.  It  seems  a  little  difficult 
to  define  progressive  wages,"  but  a  man  in  receipt  of  them  is 
supposed  to  obtain,  **  as  an  incentive  to  the  display  of  a  special  degree 
of  efficiency,  a  bonus,  the  amount  of  which  is  altogether  independent 
of  the  profits  earned  or  the  losses  incurred  by  the  business,  and  which 
is  strictly  proportionate  to  the  extra  activity,  carefulness,  and  in¬ 
telligence  exhibited  by  him,  measured  by  the  reduction  effected  in  the 
cost  of  production  as  compared  with  certain  standard  costs.  Thus, 
if  the  execution  of  a  given  piece  of  work  usually  occupies  five  hours, 
the  workman  may  be  told  that,  if  be  can  get  the  job  done  in  four 
hours,  he  shall  receive  by  way  of  premium,  in  addition  to  the  price  of 
four  hours'  labour,  reckoned  at  his  accustomed  rate  of  pay,  the  whole 
or  a  definite  fraction  of  the  price  of  the  time  saved  by  the  more  than 
normal  degree  of  efficiency  which  he  has  exhibited."  Of  course 
several  or  many  men  may  be  combined  together,  and  then  the  pro¬ 
gressive  wages  are  “  collective "  instead  of  “  individual.”  The 
executive  council  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  on  being 
asked  for  its  opinion  on  the  system,  expressed  an  extremely  unfavour¬ 
able  one,  and  remarked,  Our  experience  of  all  methods  of  payment  by 
results,  under  whatever  guise  or  high-sounding  name  it  may  be 
introduced,  is  only  our  old  friend  piecework."  The  construction  is 
decidedly  faulty,  but  the  meaning  is  clear ;  and  if  the  workman  is 
allowed  to  take  the  whole  of  the  saving,  the  difference  between 
“  progressive  wages "  and  piecework  is  not  at  all  easy  to  see.  If 
a  part  of  the  gain  or  saving  is  shared  with  the  employer,  it  would 
appear  at  first  sight  that  the  workman  is  worse  off  than  under  a  system 
of  piecework.  But  it  is  asserted  that,  as  the  employer  shares  in  the 
gain,  he  will  not  make  the  same  effort  to  reduce  the  standard  of 
payment  as  he  would  when  the  men  were  earning  inordinate  wages 
at  piecework,  and  Mr.  Schloss  seems  inclined  to  attach  weight  to 
this  opinion.  A  curious  feature  of  the  method,  when  the  employer  is 
given  a  share  of  the  gain,  is  that  the  workman  receives  less  per  unit 
for  the  increment  of  his  work  than  for  the  standard  amount,  whereas, 
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according  to  the  received  theory  of  value,  he  should  receive  more,  each 
increment  having  a  greater  disutility  to  him.  The  plan  has  not  been 
tried  long  enough  or  widely  enough  to  enable  any  definite  decision  as 
to  its  merits  to  be  arrived  at. 

The  Report  by  the  chief  labour  correspondent  on  the  Strikes  and 
Lock-outs  of  1893  (C.  7566,  fol.,  292  pp.,  2s.  4d.,  postage  4id.), 
published  last  May,  was  unaccountably  overlooked  in  the  July 
Economic  Review.  Owing,  of  course,  to  the  great  coal  stoppage,  the 
figures  for  the  year  are  much  more  formidable  than  those  for  1892. 
No  less  than  633,529  persons  were  involved.  Of  these,  400,141  are 
said  to  have  been  successful,  and  155,249  partially  successful.  The 
aggregate  number  of  working  days  immediately  lost  amounts  to 
31,205,062.  Miners*  days  accounted  for  27,977,893  of  this  large  total. 
The  employers*  suggestions  for  means  of  settling  or  preventing  labour 
disputes  contain  the  old  jokes  and  a  few  new  ones,  e.g.  “  A  thorough 
autocratic  government,**  “  Repress  outside  agitators,**  “  Give  the  men 
all  they  ask  for,**  “  Demolish  trade-unions,**  “  Transport  the  agitator,’* 
“  Put  old  heads  on  young  shoulders,**  Hang  the  employers  and  give 
everything  in  complete  charge  to  the  men.**  More  serious,  but  difficult 
to  understand,  is  the  suggestion  “  old-age  pensions.** 

The  Finance  Act  of  1894  has  always  possessed  one  great  merit  in 
the  eyes  of  the  ardent  statistician.  Its  adoption  of  the  principles 
of  aggregation  and  graduation  was  certain  to  lead  to  the  publication 
of  statistics  which  would  throw  some  light  on  the  distribution  of 
wealth  among  the  class  which  possesses  a  considerable  amount  of 
property.  The  first  of  these  appear  in  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  H.M.  Inland  Revenue  for  the  year  ending  31  March, 
1895  (C.  7854,  8vo,  122  pp.,  6<f.,  postage  2d.'),  which  gives  the 
following  table  showing  the  number  and  amounts  of  the  estates  paying 
the  new  death  duty  : — 


Estates. 

Nomber. 

Value. 

Bate  of  Duty. 

Amount  of  Duty. 

Not  exceeding  £500  groesl 
and  £100  to  £500  net  ../ 

12,049 

£ 

8,086,000 

ISOs,  or  50s. 

\  1  per  cent. 

£ 

24,701 

£500-£1000  .. 

8430 

2,592,000 

2  per  cent 

52,421 

£1000-£10,000  .. 

6015 

19,627,000 

3  » 

590,859 

£10.000-£25,000  .. 

940 

14,113,000 

4  „ 

568,434 

£25,000-£50,000  .. 

335 

10,651,000 

4i  „ 

479,367 

£50.000-£75,000  .. 

111 

6,254,000 

5  » 

314,662 

£75,000-£100,000  .. 

66 

5,477,000 

5J  „ 

300,708 

£100,000-£150,000.. 

61 

6,823,000 

6 

411,481 

£150.000-£250,000  .. 

31 

4,703,000 

6i  „ 

306,857 

£250,000-£500,000  .. 

22 

6,004,000 

7  » 

421.998 

£500,000-£1,000,000 

7 

4,275,000 

7J  „ 

>9 

822,094 
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These  figures  of  coarse  do  not  cover  anything  like  a  whole  year, 
and  no  conclusions,  deduced  from  death  rates,  must  be  drawn  from  them 
as  to  the  absolute  number  of  living  persons  with  the  several  amounts 
of  property.  Even  as  regards  the  proportions  which  the  different 
classes  bear  to  each  other,  they  must  be  used  with  one  considerable 
qualification.  At  the  bottom  end  of  the  social  scale,  the  older  people 
grow  the  poorer  they  become.  Consequently  the  proportion  which 
dies  in  pauperism  is  greater  than  the  proportion  which  lives  in 
pauperism.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  just  the  converse  takes 
place.  The  older  people  grow  the  richer  they  become.  If  they  die 
young  they  have  time  neither  to  inherit  nor  to  save.  Consequently 
the  people  who  die  rich  are  proportionately  more  numerous  than  the 
people  who  live  rich.  The  table  consequently  shows  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  persons  in  the  richer  classes  than  would  be  shown  by  a 
table  in  which  the  persons  alive  at  one  and  the  same  time  were  classi¬ 
fied  according  to  their  property.  Even  when  this  qualification  is  made, 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  number  of  estates  falls  off  at  first,  and  the 
slowness  afterwards,  are  rather  remarkable.  The  persons  who  have 
between  twenty-five  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  are  three  times  as 
numerous  as  those  who  have  between  fifty  and  seventy-five  ;  but  this 
latter  class  is  not  quite  one  and  three  quarter  times  as  numerous  as  the 
class  which  has  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  thousand. 

The  change  in  the  system  of  death  duties  was  estimated  iu  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  statement  to  produce  about  a  million 
in  the  year  1894-5.  The  Commissioners  calculate  that  it  has 
actually  produced  £960,258.  As  to  whether  the  future  years  will 
yield  the  expected  three  or  four  millions,  they  wisely  decline  to 
prophesy. 

The  returns  as  to  abatement  of  income  tax  only  relate  to  the  year 
1893-4,  so  that  we  shall  have  to  wait  another  twelve  months  before 
we  ascertain  approximately  how  many  people  have  between  £400  and 
£500  a  year.  The  persons  who  obtained  aliatement  as  having  between 
£150  and  £400  a  year  were  495,303  as  against  486,757  in  1892-3, 
although  there  was  a  large  decrease  in  the  number  under  schedules 
A  and  B,  probably  more  due  to  incomes  having  fallen  below  £150 
than  to  their  having  risen  to  over  £400. 

Cannot  some  of  the  skill  displayed  by  the  Treasury  in  raising 
revenue  be  applied  to  the  consideration  of  economy  in  dealing  with 
national  and  local  debts  ?  This  question  is  suggested  by  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Public  Works  Loan  Board  for  1894-5  (Commons 
Paper,  1895,  No.  290,  fol.,  113  pp.,  !«.,  postage  3d.),  which  shows 
that  the  folly  of  the  administration  of  the  national  finance  in  this 
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department  is  reaching  quite  serious  proportions.  The  rate  of  interest 
having  greatly  fallen  of  late  years,  authorities  who  have  borrowed 
from  the  Board  find  that  they  are  paying  an  unnecessarily  high  rate 
of  interest.  The  obvious  course  is  that  the  Board,  representing  the 
nation,  should  charge  less.  Instead  of  this  being  arranged,  the  bor¬ 
rowers  pay  off  the  principal  long  before  it  is  due,  reborrow  the  money 
in  the  market  at  3  per  cent,  or  very  little  less,  and  the  nation  in  one 
way  or  another  proceeds  to  buy  consols  with  the  amounts  repaid. 
Thus  it  loses  over  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum  on  these  amounts  quite 
unnecessarily.  In  1893-4  no  less  a  sum  than  £1,553,973  was  paid  off 
before  it  was  due.  The  average  interest  obtained  on  it  had  been 
£3  13s.  5<f.  Doubtless  this  could  have  been  re-lent  to  the  borrowers 
at  an  average  little  under  3  per  cent.,  whereas  consols  and  other 
Government  stocks  yield  much  less  than  2^,  when  everything  is  taken 
into  account. 

The  Special  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Merchandise 
Marht  (^Files')  Bill,  together  toith  the  proceedings  and  minutes  of 
evidence  (Commons  Paper,  1895,  No.  335,  fol.,  66  pp.,  6^(f.,  postage 
lid.),  concerns  those  who  are  interested  in  the  ethics  of  trade.  Hand 
cutters  of  files  think  that  machine-cut  files  ought  to  be  marked  “machine- 
cut,”  and  that  hand-made  should  be  sold  unmarked  ;  but  they  are  not 
prepared  for  the  reverse  proposition.  It  seems  often  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  two  articles,  either  by  their  appearance 
or  their  wear.  The  committee  decided  that  it  was  not  desirable  to 
proceed  with  the  bill  by  a  majority  of  seven  to  one,  the  minority  con¬ 
sisting  of  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley. 

The  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Ref ormatory  and  Industrial  Schools 
in  Great  Britain  for  1894  (C.  7820,  8vo,  492  pp.,  2s.,  postage  4|d.), 
is  less  interesting  than  usual.  The  effects  of  the  act  of  1893,  which 
abolished  the  necessity  of  committing  children  to  prison  before  sending 
them  to  a  reformatory,  is  again  apparent  in  an  increase  of  admissions 
to  reformatories  and  a  decrease  of  admissions  to  industrial  schools. 
The  numbers  actually  in  the  schools  at  the  end  of  1894  were  as 
follows; — Reformatories — boys  4210,  girls  611,  as  against  4101  and 
595  at  the  end  of  1893  ;  Industrial  schools — ^boys  13,050,  girls  4289, 
against  13,154  and  4231. 

The  only  Foreign  Office  paper  of  economic  interest  is  the  Report  on 
the  Associations  of  Working  Men  knovm  as  Artels  (F.  0.  Misc.  Series, 
No.  372,  8vo,  19  pp.,  IJd.).  These  co-operative  societies  of  very 
ancient  origin  appear  to  bo  waning  in  strength  and  importance, 
and  they  are  accused  of  sweating  assistant  workers  whom  they 
employ.  They  have  hitherto  existed  untrammelled  by  the  attentions 
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of  legislators  and  philanthropists.  These  they  are  now  to  receive, 
not  probably  much  to  their  advantage. 

The  minutes  of  evidence  belonging  to  the  reports  on  the  Employment 
of  Retired  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  and  Weights  and  Measures,  mentioned 
in  the  last  number  of  this  Review  (pp.  562,  564),  have  now  been 
published  and  added  to  the  reports  and  proceedings  (Commons  Papers, 
1895,  No.  338,  fol.,  91  pp.,  94<f.,  postage  2^.,  and  No.  346,  fol., 
247  pp.,  2t.,  postage  4^.). 

Edwin  Cannan. 


REVIEWS. 


LE  TBANSFORMISME  SOCIAL.  Par  Guillaume  de  Greek, 
Professeur  de  Sociologie  Generale  et  de  Philosopbie  b  la  Nouvelle 
Uaiversit^  libre  de  Bruxelles.  [520  pp.  8vo.  7fr.  50c.  Alcan. 
Paris,  1895.] 

Tbe  laws  of  social  vitality,  says  M.  de  Greef,  may  be  studied  under 
two  complementary  aspects — that  is,  we  may  concern  ourselves  either 
with  tbe  beliefs  and  pbilosopbies  in  wbicb  from  time  to  time  tbe 
progress  of  societies  finds  expression,  or  with  tbe  conditions  under 
wbicb  social  vitality  bas  been  actually  realized  in  bistory,  and  tbe 
factors  wbicb  go  to  constitute  that  vitality.  To  tbis  double  aspect 
of  tbe  problem  correspond  tbe  two  parts  into  wbicb  M.  de  Greef  bas 
divided  bis  book. 

Tbe  first  part  falls  witbin  tbe  domain  of  wbat  M.  de  Greef  calls 
“  collective  psycbology,"  and  is  **  principalement  subjectif It  con* 
sists  in  an  examination — from  tbe  real  merit  of  wbicb  we  bope  we 
do  not  detract  when  we  say  that  it  is  almost  painfully  exhaustive — 
of  sociological  ideas  from  tbeir  earbest  beginnings  down  to  the  latest 
theories  of  Ribot  or  Benjamin  Kidd.  The  determining  idea  which 
motives  this  examination  is  this — that  social  organization  and  social 
philosophy  are  in  continuous  relation,  in  tbe  sense  that  in  any  society 
the  measure  of  progress  to  which  it  bas  attained  is  exactly  reflected  in 
the  beliefs  which  prevail  in  it.  No  society  which  can  in  any  sense 
be  said  to  have  an  organization  or  a  history  can  fail  to  have  some 
elementary  notion  of  progress.  Moreover,  *‘a  conception  can  only 
rightly  be  understood  in  view  of  its  history.”  In  other  words,  we 
cannot  ignore  those  ^  primitive  beliefs  ”  (chap.  2)  in  which  the  earliest 
social  experience  tries  to  formulate  itself — belief  in  evil  or  beneficent 
spirits,  in  the  influence  of  ancestors  over  the  lives  of  descendants — a 
belief  which  already,  as  M.  de  Greef  well  says,  reflects  a  certain  sense 
of  tbe  continuity  of  social  relations — or  in  a  golden  age,  ahead  of  us  or 
behind.  In  Greek  thought  (chap.  3) — in  the  destiny  of  the  dramatists 
e.ff.,  in  the  **  enchainements  de  faits  sociaux  ”  which  we  get  in  Thucy¬ 
dides,  in  tbe  fruitful  suggestions  of  Plato — we  can  trace  a  growing  sense 
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of  the  solidarity  of  human  experience.  But  Greek  philosophy  as  a 
whole,  more  particularly  Greek  philosophy  before  Aristotle,  was  ineffec¬ 
tive  just  because,  in  the  absence  of  established  scientific  data,  it  was 
driven  upon  a  course  of  ‘‘metaphysical  absolutism,"  which  was  not 
the  less  vicious  because  it  was  inevitable.  Even  when  we  pass 
through  medieval  to  modern  thought  we  are  pursued  by  this  meta¬ 
physical  phantom  :  “  L’age  de  I'absolutisme  politique  aura  pour  corre- 
spondant  dans  le  domaine  des  idees  la  suprematie  de  la  metaphysique." 
It  is  “metaphysics"  that  vitiates  eighteenth-century  philosophy — 
whether  it  show  itself  in  the  unreal  fancy  of  a  primitive  state  in  which 
perfect  liberty  was  consistent  with  perfect  innocence,  or  in  the  social 
theory  of  the  physiocrats,  with  the  political  individualism  they  founded 
thereon.  “  Pure  metaphysique  que  cela  evidemment,  simples  jeux  de 
mots,  mais  qui  vicieront  la  secte  des  economistes  pendant  plus  d’un 
secle"  (p.  156).  And  if  this  is  true  of  the  English  and  French  schools 
of  the  last  century,  still  more  is  it  true  of  the  German  idealistic 
schools  of  this  century.  There — with  Hegel,  with  Fichte,  with  Schel- 
ling — it  is  nothing  but  “  un  lourd  despotisme  metaphysique  imposant 
ses  formules  doctrinaires  h  la  politique ;  "  a  metaphysic  which  indeed 
finds  its  natural  reaction  in  the  scepticism  of  Schopenhauer.  It  is 
only  with  the  development  of  the  sciences  of  biology  and  psychology 
that  a  sound  sociology  becomes  possible.  “  Des  lors  la  philosopbie 
scientifique  sera  constituee,  la  conscience  collective  aura  son  centre 
de  co-ordination,  son  unit6." 

What  does  M.  de  Greef  mean  by  this  metaphysic  for  which  he  has 
so  little  mercy — a  metaphysic  from  which  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  is  not 
free,  and  some  remnants  of  which  apparently  still  cling  even  to 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  ?  Does  he  mean  no  more  than  the  tendency  towards 
premature  unification  ?  The  generalizations  of  one  age,  we  know, 
become  “  abstract "  to  the  next.  To  an  Aristotle  the  philosophy  of 
a  Plato  has  already  become  separated  from  reality.  To  a  Bacon  an 
Aristotle  himself  has  become  the  formularist  who  distorts  science  to 
fit  an  a  priori  logic.  To  M.  de  Greef,  in  the  same  way,  the  sociology 
of  Hegel  is  only  an  arbitrary  metaphysic.  If  M.  de  Greefs  war  upon 
metaphysic  were  no  more  than  a  protest  against  accepting  as  “  immotas 
veritates "  theories  or  systems  which  however  true  to  their  time  are, 
just  for  that  reason,  not  true  to  ours,  we  might  admit  at  once  the 
justice  of  much  of  his  criticism.  Yet,  oven  so,  we  should  perhaps  be 
surprised  at  bis  uncompromising  attitude.  For  this  instinct  which 
makes  for  unification,  this  effort  to  “think  things  together,"  comes 
after  all  of  a  consciousness  of  the  ultimate  unity  of  experience.  The 
interpretation  to  which  it  attains  will,  no  doubt,  be  premature,  and 
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in  that  sense  misleading ;  but  the  consciousness  itself  would  seem  to 
be  forced  upon  man  by  that  very  organization,  social,  biological, 
physical,  which  is  determining  at  every  moment  his  development. 
From  that  point  of  view  it  would,  one  would  think,  meet,  from 
M.  de  Greef  of  all  people,  with  a  larger  consideration.  But,  indeed, 
M.  de  Greef  means  more  than  this  by  “metaphysics.”  His  quarrel 
is  with  idealism  in  any  form.  Turgot  and  Comte,  founders  though 
though  they  be  of  sociology  as  a  science,  are  still  tainted  with  the 
notion  that  “ce  sont  les  id^es  qui  gouvernent  le  monde”  (p.  163). 
Even  scientific  minds,  such  as  Kant  or  Condorcet,  attribute  “h  la 
capacitc  intellectuelle,  h  Pidde,  la  fonction  rectrice  dominante  et  meme 
exclusive  de  dcveloppement  social  ”  (p.  173j.  J.  S.  Mill  himself  “  part 
de  cette  conception,  en  r^litc  subjective,  que  ce  sont  les  idees  et  les 
opinions  qui  forment  et  gouvernent  les  societes,  et  non  les  societes 
qui  erdent  leurs  croyances”  (p.  239).  These  are  but  a  few  typical 
passages.  Everywhere  the  same  note  sounds.  A  philosophy  which 
would  recognize  ideas  as  determining  factors  in  social  evolution  is 
“  metaphysical,”  “  absolutist,”  “  a  priori'' 

To  be  just  to  M.  de  Greef,  we  must  remember  that  his  is  a  philosophy 
which  comes  as  a  reaction  against  certain  extravagances  of  idealism. 
As  such  it  has,  no  doubt,  its  place ;  but  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
thinking  that  a  sociology  which  deliberately  shuts  its  eyes  to  the 
reaction  of  ideas  upon  social  environment  is  at  least  as  one-sided  as 
the  theory  it  is  meant  to  correct,  and  remains  at  best  a  crook-backeil 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  before  it. 

In  the  second,  more  constructive,  portion  of  his  book  M.  de  Greef 
examines  the  conditions  which  make  for  the  progress  or  regress  of 
organisms,  whether  in  biology  or  sociology.  Increase  of  mass ;  differen¬ 
tiation  of  parts ;  co-ordination  and  subordination  :  these  represent 
the  three  main  aspects  of  development.  Moreover,  the  action  and 
reaction  of  the  different  parts  of  a  social  organism  follow  certain  laws 
which  M.  de  Greef  is  at  pains  to  formulate.  Roughly  summarized, 
these  laws  embody  the  principles — that  the  more  elementary  social 
factors  exercise  a  wider  and  more  direct  influence  than  those  which 
are  higher  and  more  specialized  ;  that  in  the  hierarchy  of  social 
phenomena  any  given  set  of  such  phenomena  act  most  directly  on 
those  immediately  above  them  ;  and  that  the  influence  of  the  highest 
and  most  specialized  over  the  lowest  and  simplest  is  at  the  best  weak 
and  indirect.  This  hierarchy — to  begin  with  the  lowest — is  as  follows  ; 
economic  organization  ;  the  organization  of  the  family  ;  art ;  science  ; 
religion  ;  morality  ;  law  ;  politics.  These  later,  more  complex,  rela¬ 
tions  are  the  most  unstable  ;  but,  while  they  admit  of  easy  and 
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frequent  dislocation,  such  dislocation  affects  only  feebly  the  domestic 
and  economic  relations  which  are  the  broad  and  relatively  permanent 
foundations  of  society.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  e.g.^  **  la  propaganda 
indirecte  centre  Talcoolisme  par  des  conseils  moraux  sera  necessairement 
et  toujours  peu  efiicace.”  The  solution  of  the  problem  depends  upon 
the  extension  of  a  more  scientific  conception  of  life,  which  recognizes 
that  moral  reformation  presupposes  a  reorganization  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  life,  which  reorganization  in  its  turn  “  ne  peu/  rkiulter  que 
de  la  tupprestion  progressive  des  inSgalitis  iconomigues  et  de  la 
tnisere.''  The  leading  thought,  then,  in  this  scheme-^-in  the  some¬ 
what  arbitrary  symmetry  of  which  one  is  tempted  to  find  a  reappear¬ 
ance  of  just  that  “absolutist”  or  “metaphysical”  tendency  which 
M.  de  Greef  is  so  anxious  elsewhere  to  eliminate — is  that  social 
transformation,  if  it  is  to  be  sure,  must  come  from  below.  “Celui 
qui  s’exerce  de  haut  en  bas  .  .  .  en  veritd  est  faible,  tortueux,  et 
instable  ”  (p.  339).  Conversely,  a  single  modification  of  the  “  systeme 
circulaire,”  of  which  money  is  one  of  the  principal  instruments,  will 
have  as  its  consequence  the  modification  of  the  whole  organism. 
The  question  whether  any  modification  of  the  lower  is  possible  which 
has  not  its  origin  in  some  modification  of  the  higher,  is  one  to  which 
M.  de  Greef  does  not  seem  to  have  addressed  himself.  Moreover,  one 
may  well  question  whether  the  figure  of  a  hierarchy  is  really  adequate 
to  the  organic  unity  of  society — whether,  in  fact,  it  does  not  sacrifice 
the  co-ordination  of  social  factors  to  their  subordination.  In  any 
case  there  is  an  abstract  formalism  about  it  that  provokes  suspicion. 

However,  in  his  campaign  against  a-priorism  in  any  form,  M.  de 
Greef  has  done  good  service  in  protesting,  in  the  interests  of  social 
vitality,  against  the  direct  transference  of  biological  principles  to 
sociology  without  recognition  of  the  modifications  which  the  presence 
of  new  factors  demands.  “  If  Darwinian  theory  has,  in  fact,  filled  a 
great  gap  in  science  and  natural  philosophy,  it  has  in  its  turn  to 
free  itself  from  a  dangerous  method  and  from  premature  conclusions 
incorrectly  deduced  from  the  principle  of  natural  selection,  which  find 
no  verification  in  the  facts  of  sociological  science  ”  (p.  367).  He  has 
done  well  also  to  point  out  in  an  interesting  chapter  (chap.  8),  that 
the  apparent  return  to  more  primitive  forms  of  society,  on  which  at 
certain  periods  sociological  theory  is  apt  to  fasten,  is,  after  all,  only 
apparent.  It  is  never  a  mere  return.  To  take  just  one  example,  the 
reassertion  of  one  form  or  another  of  collectivism  in  recent  theory 
might  present  itself  at  first  sight  as  a  return  to  primitive  socialism. 
Nothing  could  be  more  misleading.  In  primitive  socialism,  as  M.  de 
Greef  says,  unity  and  equality  are  secured  in  simple  fashion,  not 
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merely  by  the  subordinatioa  of  the  individual  to  the  group,  but  by 
the  actual  confusion  of  the  individual  with  the  group  ;  whereas 
the  co-ordination  of  modern  societies  is  in  correspondence  with  a 
progressive  differentiation  which  involves  the  solidarity  of  the 
whole  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  parts.  “Ce  fut  et  ce  sera  la 
grand  mission  du  socialisme  scientifique  ou  sociologie  positive  de 
restaurer  le  droit  social  tout  en  developpant  I’energie  individuelle  ” 
(p.  487).  While  accepting  with  a  certain  reserve  this  identification 
of  the  principle  of  organic  progress  with  the  spirit  of  the  socialist 
school — a  reserve  for  which  the  elasticity  of  the  term  “  socialist  ”  is 
sufficient  justification — there  is  no  need  to  quarrel  with  what  M.  de 
Greef  says  of  that  principle  itself.  It  is  when  he  is  protesting  against 
an  individualism  which  supports  its  disintegrating  tendencies  by  mis¬ 
applied  analogies  from  natural  science  that  be  seems  to  be  most 
strong.  But  it  is  time  to  leave  M.  de  Greef  and  his  book.  No  one 
need  regret  the  time  he  spends  upon  Le  Transforviisme  Social. 
With  much  of  it  he  will,  no  doubt,  disagree  ;  but  M.  de  Greef  brings 
to  an  interesting  subject  both  learning  and  sincerity. 

F.  J.  Wylie. 

PUBLIC  FINANCE.  By  C.  F.  Bastable,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  [xx.,  716  pp.  8vo.  12s.  6rf.  net. 
Macmillan.  London,  1895.] 

It  is  gratifying  to  have  one’s  prophecies  fulfilled,  even  when  they 
are  not  of  a  gloomy  character.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  others,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  hail  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  Professor 
Bastable’s  second  edition  (see  Economic  Review,  Oct.,  1892).  The 
text  of  the  new  edition  is  longer  by  thirty-six  pages  than  that  of  tho 
first ;  and  an  index,  tho  absence  of  which  in  the  first  edition  has  often 
caused  inconvenience,  has  been  added.  Some  of  the  increase  in  the 
bulk  of  the  text  is  due  to  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  maxims  or  canons 
of  taxation,  which  have  been  promoted  to  a  more  honourable  place,  and 
no  longer  suffer  the  unheard-of  indignity  of  relegation  to  an  appendix. 
Another  part  has  been  necessitated  by  the  passing  of  the  Finance  Act 
of  1894,  of  which  Professor  Bastable  is  not  an  enthusiastic  admirer, 
though  he  styles  it  an  “  important  and  carefully  conceived  measure.” 
The  rest  is  due  to  minor  additions  scattered  throughout  the  work. 

More  space  might  well  have  been  given  to  the  discussion  of  local 
taxation,  a  subject  of  wliich  Professor  Bastable  recognizes  the  im¬ 
portance  in  tho  preface.  Scarcely  sufficient  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  general  and  local  taxation  :  namely, 
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that  general  taxation  is  general — that  is  to  say,  uniform  over  the  whole 
area  under  discussion  ;  and  local  taxation  is  local — that  is  to  say,  not 
uniform  over  the  whole  area,  but  levied  at  different  rates  in  different 
places.  And  it  is  rather  surprising  to  find  Professor  Bastable  still 
asserting  that  the  allocation  system  of  grants  in  aid,  introduced  in  1888, 
is  **  plainly  a  great  improvement  ”  on  the  old  system,  because  of  the 
undoubted  advantage  of  making  the  local  receipts  depend  on  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  duties,  not  on  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  govern¬ 
ment.”  We  shall  soon  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  whether  the 
new  system  precludes  the  possibility  of  an  increase  of  local  receipts 
being  produced  by  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  government.  An 
ignorant  reader  might  gather  from  Professor  Bastable’s  words,  that 
under  the  old  system  the  grant  to  a  particular  locality  could  bo 
affected  by  pressure  on  the  government,  whereas  the  truth  is  that 
the  old  system  was  just  as  automatic  as  the  new  as  between  one 
locality  and  another.  The  total  grant  can  be  increased  on  the  whole 
rather  more  easily  under  the  new  system  than  the  old.  The  new 
system  can  scarcely  last  till  Professor  Bastable’s  third  edition  appears, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  rising  counties  will  long  bo  content 
with  grants  based  on  the  distribution  prevailing  before  1888,  but 
should  it  do  so,  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  he  will  devote  a  few  pages  to 
the  somewhat  intricate  task  of  explaining  how  the  subsidies  are 
distributed  to  the  various  authorities  under  the  childish  system  of 
“  ear  marking  ”  created  by  the  act  of  1888. 

Possibly,  now  that  Professor  Bastable’s  book  has  reached  a  second 
edition,  newspaper  leader-writers  will  discover  the  existence  of  the 
first,  and  ceasQ  to  treat  McCulloch  and  Mill  as  the  l)est  and  most  recent 
authorities. 

Edwin  Cannan. 

LIFE  AND  LABOUR  OF  THE  PEOPLE  IN  LONDON.  By 
Charles  Booth.  [Vol.  v.,  382  pp. ;  vi.,  416  pp.  8vo.  3«.  6d. 
each.  Macmillan.  London,  1895.] 

The  last  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Booth’s  great  work  are,  it  must  bo 
confessed,  rather  stiff  reading.  The  conditions  of  labour  in  the  various 
trades  are  too  similar  to  allow  of  much  variety  in  volumes  wholly 
devoted  to  their  classification.  Page  after  page  of  figures  testifies  to 
the  conscientious  industry  of  the  editor  and  his  assistants  ;  but  even 
a  lover  of  statistics  can  hardly  feel  more  than  a  languid  interest  in 
a  comparison  between  the  wages  of  a  dry  cooper  and  a  hoop-bender,  or 
of  a  matmaker  and  a  bass-dresser. 

.  The  Introduction  contains  some  figures  of  more  general  interest. 
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The  editor  has  arranged  the  population  of  London  under  the  heads  of 
^  crowded  ”  and  “  not  crowded,”  and  finds  that  the  result  corresponds 
very  closely  with  his  former  figures  headed  “  in  poverty  ”  and  “  in 
comfort.”  Roughly  speaking,  the  “  poor  ”  or  “  crowded  ”  section  com¬ 
prises  31  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  table  supplied  to  the  editor 
still  gives  267  persons  living  ”  over  ten  in  a  room  ;  ”  but  Mr.  Booth 
thinks  there  may  be  an  error  in  the  figures  in  some  of  these  cases  of 
extreme  overcrowding.  The  “  very  poor  ”  in  London  amount,  he 
thinks,  to  about  340,000  out  of  four  millions  and  a  qnarter.  The 
**  rich,”  on  the  other  hand — taking  as  a  test  the  number  of  servants  in 
a  house,  and  classifying  as  rich  those  who  keep  more  than  three — 
number  only  60,000  all  told,  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  chapters  abont  particular  trades  contain  some  interesting  bits 
of  information.  The  difierence  between  “free  labour”  and  “non¬ 
unionism”  is  explained  in  vol.  v.,  p.  159.  Coffin-makers  have  their 
brisk  season  from  November  to  April ;  but  the  trade  is  “  annoyed  ”  by 
sudden  fluctuations,  and  “  prefers  a  good,  steady  death-rate.”  Funerals 
are  simpler  than  they  used  to  be,  and  plumed  hearses  are  hardly  used, 
“  except  by  costermongers  and  chimney-sweeps.”  When  corpses  are 
sent  from  abroad,  the  superstition  of  sailors  obliges  the  senders  to  pack 
them  as  pianos,  or  as  “  specimens  of  natural  history.” 

There  are  several  trades  in  which  the  English  workman  cannot 
compete  with  the  foreigner.  The  French  are  the  best  jewellers,  and 
their  wives  give  them  expert  aid,  while  “  English  wives  do  not  work.” 
They  also  beat  us  in  pretty  clocks,  as  do  the  Germans ;  and  the 
French  have  a  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of  billiard  cues.  The 
workmen  who  are  employed  on  g.ames — the  makers  of  bats,  balls, 
clubs,  etc. — seem  generally  to  get  good  wages  and  regular  work.  The 
makers  of  billiard  tables  were  unwilling  to  let  a  stranger  into  the 
secrets  of  their  trade. 

The  unhealthiness  of  certain  trades  is  an  important  subject  on 
which  something  may  be  learned  from  these  volumes.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  white-lead  is  notoriously  dangerous,  and  the  white-lead 
works  are  looked  upon  as  the  last  resource  of  the  starving.  Match- 
girls  suffer  from  necrosis  of  the  jawbone  ;  and  here  Mr.  Esme  Howard, 
to  whom  this  portion  of  the  work  has  been  entrusted,  has  a  very 
practical  recommendation  to  make  to  the  public.  It  is  yellow  phos¬ 
phorus  which  does  the  mischief ;  and  yellow  phosphorus  is  not  used 
in  making  safety  matches.  For  this  reason,  in  Switzerland  the 
manufacture  of  other  than  safety  matches  is  prohibited  by  law.  By 
using  safety  matches,  we  may  insure  “  safety,”  not  only  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  but  to  the  producer.  The  other  trade  which  seems  to  be  most 
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unhealthy  is  that  of  the  printer,  who  succumbs  to  lung-diseases  from 
working  in  an  overheated  atmosphere.  But  this  is  surely  a  preventible 
danger. 

W.  E.  INOB. 

UEBER  ANERBENRECHT  UND  GRUNDEIGENTHUM. 

Von  Lujo  Bkentano.  [57  pp.  8to.  Habikg.  Berlin.  1895.] 

A  singular  feature  of  the  present  **  agrarian  agitation  in  Germany 
is  the  advocacy,  in  the  supposed  interest  of  the  agriculturist,  of 
a  law  of  undivided  inheritance.  One  of  the  watchwords  of  the 
**  agrarian  *’  party  is  “  Anerbenrecht,”  or  the  right  of  a  single  heir 
to  land.  Then,  since  nowadays  in  Germany  all  good  things  must 
be  of  German  origin,  this  right  of  the  single  heir  is  claimed  to  be 
characteristically  German — alone  corresponding  to  the  genius  of  the 
German  people.  Professor  L.  Brentano,  in  a  preface  to  a  work  by  an 
old  pupil  of  his.  Dr.  L.  Pick,  on  “  Peasant  Succession  in  Bavaria  on 
the  right  side  of  the  Rhine,’*  asserted  on  the  contrary  that  in  ’‘old 
Bavaria,”  from  the  time  of  the  Lex  Bajuvariorum  until  now,  the 
law  of  equal  division  has  prevailed  in  respect  of  peasant  properties. 
Against  this  assertion  an  old  friend  and  fellow -worker.  Dr.  Otto 
Gierke,  has  taken  up  the  cudgels,  maintaining  that  Anerbenrecht  is 
”  an  institution  of  German  law,  which  has  to  be  maintained  or 
restored  against  the  levelling  Roman  law  of  inheritance.”  The 
above-mentioned  pamphlet  is  Dr.  Brentano’s  reply  to  the  claim. 

From  the  historical  point  of  view,  in  his  chapter  on  “  the  foundation 
of  Anerbenrecht  in  German  law,”  Dr.  Brentano  simply  pulverizes  his 
antagonist.  Not  only  do  all  the  most  ancient  codes  of  the  Teutonic 
races  enact  the  division  of  land  at  death,  whether  amongst  sons  only 
or  sons  and  daughters  alike,  but  it  is  in  France  that  the  right  of 
primogeniture  first  makes  its  appearance,  and  when  it  shows  itself 
in  Germany  it  is  in  the  “  Hof-recht,”  the  “  court  law  ”  governing  feuds, 
and  not  in  the  ”  Land-recht,”  the  general  law  of  the  land.  The 
essentially  German  law  thus  turns  out  to  be  a  specially  French  one.* 

In  the  next  chapter,  on  ”  the  Development  of  the  Right  of  Inheri¬ 
tance,”  Brentano  marks  the  difference  of  his  point  of  view  from  that 
of  Gierke  as  to  the  meaning  of  historical  law.  “  Gierke  sees  in  what 
he  calls  the  Germanic  right  of  inheritance,  an  expression  of  the  peculiar 
legal  spirit  of  the  German  people,  of  the  specific  German  national  soul ; 

*  It  is,  of  course,  just  the  same  with  us.  The  Saxon  law  of  inheritance,  which 
subsists  in  the  ”  gavelkind  ”  of  Kent,  and  in  a  few  scattered  manors,  is  that  of 
equal  division  at  death  among  the  sons.  It  was  the  Norman  Conquest  which 
brought  in  primogeniture. 
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I  see  in  it  nought  else  than  the  stamp  upon  the  law  of  a  particular 
stage  of  economic  development,  which  is  to  be  found  among  all 
nations  at  the  same  stage.”  Following  chiefly  Sir  Henry  Maine,  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  right  of  inheritance  is  the  outcome 
of  private  property  and  personal  freedom.” 

In  the  third  chapter,  on  “  the  Nature  of  Landownership,”  Breutano 
begins  by  dealing  with  Gierke’s  declaration  that,  for  the  German,  the 
ownership  of  land  is  ‘^a  social  position.  ...  It  is  no  bare  right  of 
property.  It  embraces  at  once  rights  and  duties,  it  insures  a  master¬ 
ship  and  confers  an  offlce,  it  shows  the  man  his  calling  in  the 
community.  Hence  the  spirit  of  German  law  is  in  sharp  opposition 
to  the  assimilation  of  lands  to  merchandize.”  Brentano  observes  that 
this  claim  is  precisely  the  one  which  was  set  up  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  against  the  enfranchisement  of  the  German  peasant 
and  his  land.  He  sharply  points  out  that  Gierke’s  view  cannot  be 
the  pore  ethical  one,  that  the  landowner  has  no  right  to  use  his 
property  for  bis  sole  interest,  but  is  in  duty  bound  to  do  so  in  the 
interest  of  his  fellow-men  ;  since  in  this  sense  every  possession,  and 
not  possession  only,  but  culture,  labour  itself,  is  an  office  to  which 
duties  are  attached.  The  question  is  of  something  whereby  land- 
ownership  can  be  distinguished  from  all  other  rights  of  property. 
What  Gierke  wants  is  a  form  of  landed  property  conferring  public 
rights  and  duties.  There  was  a  short  period,  not  at  the  beginning  of 
German  history,  when  every  freeman  held  land,  so  that  landownership 
and  citizenship  were  the  same ;  but  this  state  of  things  had  already 
passed  away  under  Charlemagne.  And  in  feudal  times  it  was  not 
possession  of  land  that  brought  with  it  the  public  function,  but  the 
public  function  which  brought  the  land.  At  the  same  time.  Dr. 
Brentano  fully  admits  that  there  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  instinctive 
feeling  that  landownership  is  not  to  be  treated  as  any  other  kind  of 
property  something  that  is  both  right  and  very  weighty.  But  the 
consequences  of  the  special  characteristics  of  this  kind  of  property 
consist  in  the  special  duties  of  the  landowner.  And  he  quotes  John 
Stuart  Mill  as  to  the  difficulties  interposed  by  the  law  of  primogeniture 
between  the  ownership  of  the  land  and  the  fulfilment  of  such  duties, 
the  personal  property  going  mostly  to  the  younger  children,  so  that 
the  owner  of  the  land  is  left  without  capital  to  improve  it. 

This  idea  is  chiefly  developed  in  the  last  chapter  on  “  The  Working 
of  Anerbenrecht."  Here  he  deals  pretty  largely  with  the  example  of 
England,  showing  the  concentration  of  landownership  in  the  bands 
of  the  privileged  few — 710  persons  owning  in  1873  over  a  quarter 
of  the  cultivated  land  of  England  (not  reckoning  woodland,  wastes, 
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and  commons),  whilst  in  Ireland  744  persons  had  half  the  land,  and 
in  Scotland — worst  of  all — 70  landlords  owned  half  the  land,  and  less 
than  1700  nine-tenths.  He  shows  the  growing  feeling  against  un¬ 
divided  heirship  finding  expression  as  early  as  1836,  through  a  motion 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  culminating  in  the  Conservative  Lord 
Chancellor  Halsbury’s  bill  of  1888  for  the  equal  division  of  land  in 
case  of  intestacy,  which  actually  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  but  was 
thrown  out  in  the  Commons  ;  whilst  in  the  following  year  a  similar 
proposal  by  the  then  Liberal  ministry,  after  passing  the  House  of 
Commons  was  rejected  in  the  Lords  :  so  that  both  Houses  singly,  but 
singly  only,  have  voted  for  this  reform  of  the  law.*  The  example  of 
England,  he  concludes,  proves  that  the  concentration  of  land  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  heir  is  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  a  land¬ 
owning  peasantry. 

A  most  curious  detail  ends  the  book.  Professor  Brentano  relates 
how,  some  years  back,  whilst  occupied  with  the  study  of  the  old 
household  communities,  he  went  to  reside  in  the  Italian  Tyrol,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  such  communities,  formed, 
we  will  say,  of  brothers  with  their  wives  and  families,  and  their 
unmarried  sisters,  generally  under  the  direction  of  the  old  mother, 
sometimes  of  the  eldest  brother,  all  income  and  outgoings  being  in 
common,  and  members  even  of  the  family  who  resided  outside  having 
a  full  share  in  the  community.  All  the  families  of  the  place  did  not 
belong  to  such  communities,  but  those  that  did  were  out  and  out  the 
best  off.  Most  remarkably,  such  communities  were  confined  to  the 
Italian  race.  Germans  could  not  live  together  ;  if  a  German  peasant 
went  away,  there  had  to  be  a  division  of  property  between  the  children, 
though  with  a  strict  Anerbenrecht  for  the  land,  and  thereby  always  a 
weight  of  debt. 

John  M.  Ludlow. 

DIE  ARBEITERVERSICHERUNG  IN  DEN  EUROPAISCHEN 
STAATEN.  Von  Dr.  T.  Bodiker,  President  des  Reichsver- 
sicherungsamtes.  [352  pp.  8vo.  7  marks.  Duncker  &  Hum- 
blot.  Leipzig,  1895.] 

Very  opportunely,  at  a  time  when  all  the  world  is  busying  itself 
with  labour  questions,  has  the  experienced  chief  of  the  German  State 

*  Professor  Brentano  has,  however,  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  old  Celtic  law 
for  the  division  of  property  has  actually  been  restored  in  Ireland  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  Irish  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1891  providing  that  land  sold  under  it  on 
the  death  of  the  owner  vests  in  his  personal  representatives  as  a  chattel  real,  and 
in  case  of  intestacy  is  divisible  among  the  same  persons  as  if  it  were  personal 
estate.  This  applies,  moreover,  to  all  land  sold  under  previous  Land  Purchase  Acts. 
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Insurance  Department  issued  a  conspectus  of  labour  insurance  laws  in 
force  and  in  preparation  in  various  countries,  which  will  serve  as  a 
most  useful  storehouse  of  specific  information  to  students  of  that 
important  matter.  There  is  no  need  to  point  out  that  on  this  peculiar 
subject  the  author  speaks  with  an  amount  of  authority,  as  regards 
facts,  which  may  be  declared  unique,  and  that  his  official  position  and 
means  of  collecting  information  insure  absolute  accuracy,  and  bringing 
the  matter  up  to  date.  Ou  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  needless  to  explain 
that  in  the  argumentative  portion  of  his  work  President  Bodiker 
writes  as  a  pronounced  partisan,  pleading  pro  domo  sua.  I  have  so 
recently  dealt,  in  this  very  Review,  with  the  portion  of  the  subject 
which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  author  has  nearest  to  his  heart,  namely, 
the  excellent  results  attained  in  Germany  by  at  any  rate  one  most 
important  branch  of  labour  insurance,  that  fresh  observations  on  the 
present  occasion  would  be  superfluous.  With  justifiable  pride  does  Dr. 
Bodiker  quote  at  the  end  of  his  volume  the  words  of  admiration  which 
the  contemplation  of  all  this  good  work  done — 264,130  accidents  com¬ 
pensated  in  one  year,  without  litigation,  to  the  satisfaction  of  alike  em¬ 
ployers  and  men — forces  from  an  observer  whose  opinion  is  worth  prizing, 
namely,  M.  Morisseaux,  of  the  Belgian  Ministry.  Had  he  waited  a  week 
or  two  longer,  he  might  have  quoted  words  no  less  appreciative,  spoken 
by  a  British  subject,  Mr.  Marchand — a  “  Reformed  ”  minister,  sent  from 
the  Cape  Colony  by  his  Government  to  inquire  into  European  labour 
legislation — who  is  reported  to  have  been  exceedingly  struck  with  what 
he  saw  at  Berlin.  The  more  important  point  at  present,  apart  from 
the  full  and  admirably  arranged  information  given,  is  that  this  book 
proves  with  how  much  truth  1  spoke  six  months  ago  when  I  said  that 
“  the  method  of  which  the  German  Government  has  set  the  example 
is  making  a  triumphal  progress  through  the  world.”  France  is  busy 
with  the  same  problem,  and  every  new  attempt  which  it  makes  to  solve 
it  brings  it,  in  respect  of  accident  insurance,  nearer  to  the  German 
model.  Italy  is  grappling  with  the  same  task,  finding  itself  likewise 
constrained  to  admit  the  necessity  of  compulsion  and  State  supervision. 
The  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms, 
Roumania,  Spain,  and  Russia  are  being  drawn  along  on  the  same 
reforming  path.  Only  Great  Britain  lags  behind  “  at  the  tail  of  the 
movement,”  as  M.  Cheysson  puts  it.  However,  President  Bodiker 
scarcely  does  justice  to  some  of  our  provident  institutions.  And  he 
fails  to  do  justice  to  his  general  scheme  by  refusing  to  distinguish,  as 
he  should,  between  sickness  and  old-age  insurance,  ou  the  one  hand, 
which  are  matters  purely  for  the  workmen  themselves,  and  accident 
insurance,  on  the  other,  which  is  as  clearly  a  task  for  the  employers. 
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That  is  why,  in  the  last-named  case,  compulsion  and  State  supervision 
must  be  allowed  to  be  necessary  and  justifiable.  Our  British  working 
men  do  not  require  to  be  compelled  to  be  provident.  They  exercise 
providence  of  their  own  accord,  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  which  might 
well  serve  their  foreign  classmates  as  an  example,  would  but  Contineutal 
Gk>vernments  allow  them  to  provide  for  themselves  by  self-help.  It 
argues  nothing  against  our  form  of  self-help  that  some  of  our  Friendly 
Societies  are,  unquestionably,  badly  administered,  and  insolvent  in  a 
sense  widely  different  from  that  which  President  Bodiker  evidently  has 
in  his  mind,  namely,  only  potentially  and  prospectively  insolvent.  There 
may  be  some  even  actually  insolvent.  But  their  number  is  small, 
and  the  case  is  mending  every  year.  We  have  seen,  whenever  a 
proposal  has  been  brought  forward  to  make  Government  inspection 
more  searching,  and  correspondingly  to  weaken  self-government  and 
responsibility,  that  our  Friendly  Societies  have  steadily  resisted  such 
scheme.  And  wisely  so.  The  employers,  on  the  other  hand,  do  want 
compelling,  partly  because  the  entire  business  is  new  and  unaccustomed 
to  them,  and  they  do  not,  generally  speaking,  yet  realize  the  full 
measure  of  their  duty ;  partly  because,  to  make  the  burden  fair,  you 
must  make  it  equal,  which  cannot  be  done,  in  respect  of  so  large 
a  class  of  persons,  otherwise  than  by  compulsion.  Herein  lies  the 
fundamental  difference  between  the  two  types  of  insurance.  For  the 
one,  the  workman  is  strong  enough  by  himself — even  to  provide  old-age 
insurance — as  Mr.  Lister  Stead  has  recently  conclusively  shown  ;  and 
what  he  is  strong  enough  to  do  by  himself,  he  had  better  do  by  him¬ 
self.  For  the  other,  the  workman  is  powerless,  and  he  needs  the  inter¬ 
position  of  the  State  as  the  guardian  of  his  rights. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 

ASPECTS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  PROBLEM.  By  Various  Writers. 
Edited  by  Bernard  Bosanquet.  [334  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2*.  6</. 
net.  Macmillan.  London,  1895.] 

A  LENT  IN  LONDON.  A  Course  of  Sermons  on  Social  Subjects. 
With  a  Preface  by  Henry  Scott  Holland,  M.A.,  Canon  and 
Precentor  of  St.  Paul’s.  [239  pp.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  Longmans. 
London,  1895.] 

The  aspects  of  the  social  problem  ”  dealt  with  in  the  book  before 
me  are  for  the  most  part  very  practical  aspects.  With  questions  of 
ultimate  social  ideal  Mr.  Bosanquet  alone  concerns  himself,  and  he 
only  in  such  a  way  as  practically  to  put  on  one  side  all  large  questions 
of  social  reorganization.  The  book  deals  for  the  most  part  with  the 
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immediate  and  pressing  problems  of  social  work  as  they  present  them¬ 
selves,  or  should  present  themselves,  to  the  charity  organizer,  the 
district  visitor,  the  university  **  settler,”  or  the  parochial  clergyman. 
The  point  of  view  adopted  may  be  said  to  be  generally  the  charity- 
organization  point  of  view.  And  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  that 
standpoint,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  essays  should  be  better — 
more  thorough,  more  instructive,  or  more  stimulating  than  they  are. 

The  most  purely  practical  essays  are  perhaps  the  best.  Miss  Helen 
Dendy  writes,  out  of  the  fulness  of  her  knowledge  and  experience,  upon 
“The  Children  of  Working  London,”  “The  Position  of  Women  in 
Industry,”  “  Marriage  in  East  London,”  “  The  Industrial  Residuum,” 
“  Old  Pensioners,”  “  The  Meaning  and  Methods  of  True  Charity,”  and 
“  The  Origin  and  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law.”  Nobody  who 
reads  these  essays  will  imagine  that  a  stern  insistence  upon  a  severe 
administration  of  charity  is  inconsistent  with  real  knowledge  of,  and 
real  sympathy  with,  the  people  concerned.  The  general  moral  of  this 
teaching  is  emphasized  by  Mr.  Bosanquet  in  his  article  on  Character 
in  its  Bearing  on  Social  Education,”  and  by  M.  M‘Callum  in  “  Some 
Aspects  of  Reform.”  The  moral — and  so  ultimately  the  material — 
harm  done,  not  merely  by  what  the  average  philanthropist  would 
recognize  as  “  indiscriminate  charity,”  but  by  the  cumulative  effects 
of  much  charity  which,  in  itself,  and  in  the  particular  case,  might 
be  supposed  to  do  some  good  and  no  harm,  have  never  been  more 
forcibly  or  more  philosophically  pointed  out.  Mr.  Bosanquet  writes  : 
“It  appears  almost  inconceivable,  when  we  remember  that  every 
minister  with  a  cure  of  souls  is  practically  the  head  of  a  powerful  relief 
society,  that  candidates  for  orders  should  pass  through  no  systematic 
training  on  a  subject  in  which,  more  than  in  any  other,  naive  impressions 
are  revolutionized  by  education,  and  the  treatment  of  which  is  all  but 
decisive  for  moral  and  material  good  and  evil  in  the  lives  of  large 
sections  of  the  poor.” 

With  his  strong  anti-clerical  bias,  Mr.  Bosanquet  perhaps  underrates 
the  training  that  is  sometimes  afforded  during  the  first  curacy  of  a 
young  clergyman  under  the  guidance  of  a  judicious  and  experienced 
rector.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  pointed  out  one  of  the 
innumerable  very  real  defects  of  our  existing  clerical  education.  An 
archbishop  had  recently  announced  that  he  intends  to  require  of  every 
candidate  for  priest’s  orders  an  essay  on  the  relation  of  Christianity  to 
social  questions.  This  is  not  altogether  amiss,  but  perhaps  the  inclusion 
of  “  Aspects  of  the  Social  Problem  ”  in  the  subjects  of  examination 
would  have  a  better  practical  tendency  than  the  encouragement  of 
vague  or  crude  explosions  of  ecclesiastical  Socialism. 
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Next  in  the  order  of  practicality  come  the  contribations  of  Mr.  Loch. 
Here  we  are  still  confronted  with  pressing  and  practical  questions,  but 
with  more  controverted  and  controvertible  practical  questions.  In 
“  Some  Controverted  Points  in  the  Administration  of  Poor  Relief,” 
Mr.  Loch  replies  in  a  rather  carping  and  captious  tone  to  some  criticisms 
of  Professor  Marshall,  and  goes  on  to  expound  with  much  persuasiveness 
his  gospel  of  *‘no  out-door  relief.”  In  Pauperism  and  Old-age 
Pensions  ”  the  same  line  of  argument  is  directed  against  any  attempt 
to  extend  ‘‘  lax  ”  poor-law  administration  in  the  direction  of  State 
pensions  or  national  insurance.  And  no  doubt  he  has  a  strong  case, 
especially  in  the  first  of  these  essays.  He  is  able  to  show  by  statistics 
that  a  steady  and  continuous  refusal  of  out-door  relief  is  possible 
without  any  appreciable  increase  of  indoor  pauperism,  that  the  aged 
poor  who  are  refused  out-door  relief  are  provided  for  in  one  way  or 
another — by  relatives,  by  the  clubs  whose  membership  is  increased 
by  the  adoption  of  the  “  stern  ”  system,  or  -by  private  charity — and 
in  many  cases  better  provided  for  than  they  would  have  been  if  allowed 
the  customary  2s.  6d.  per  week  out  of  the  rates.  On  the  assumption 
that  pauperism  means  “  dependence,”  and  that  “  dependence  ”  is  a  bad 
thing,  the  inference  seems  to  Mr.  Loch  obvious  and  final  As  to  old-age 
pensions,  Mr.  Loch  is  still  on  strong  ground  when  he  shows  that 
nearly  half  of  those  who  do  ultimately  become  dependent  on  the  poor- 
law,  become  so  long  before  the  age  of  sixty-five.  The  saving  to  the 
rates  and  the  extinction  of  adult  pauperism  would  be  therefore  much 
smaller  than  has  sometimes  been  supposed.  But,  while  acknow¬ 
ledging  that  all  that  Mr.  Loch  has  got  to  say  on  these  subjects  is 
worthy  of  serious  attention,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  his  point  of  view 
is  a  restricted  one.  The  “  extinction  of  pauperism  ”  is  treated  as  an 
end  in  itself.  “  Independence  ”  seems  to  be  treated  as  the  poor  man’s 
only  legitimate  want.  Even  where  his  case  is  strongest,  in  discussing 
the  administration  of  the  existing  poor  law,  it  never  seems  to  occur 
to  Mr.  Loch  that  all  this  club-money  paid  by  the  old  people  in  earlier 
life  and  the  support  given  by  relatives  as  poor  as  themselves  are  so 
many  deductions  from  incomes  which  (as  even  the  head  of  the  London 
Charity  Organization  Society  will  hardly  deny),  are  in  south  of  England 
rural  districts  inadequate  to  provide  a  family  with  enough  to  eat  and 
drink,  to  say  nothing  of  any  higher  needs.  As  one  reads  his  glowing 
account  of  the  triumphs  of  stern  poor-law  administration,  one  pictures 
the  favoured  Union  of  Brixton  as  the  home  of  a  virtuous,  contented, 
and  thriving  peasantry.  When  we  turn  to  Dr.  Cox’s  sermon  in  “  Lent 
in  London,”  we  find  the  state  of  things  thus  described  by  a  resident 
in  this  poor-law  elysium  :  An  amateur  census  of  the  unemployed  in 
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that  Union  was  recently  taken,  with  the  result  that  234  able-bodied 
labourers  were  found  to  be  out  of  work,  even  before  the  recent  long- 
continued  frost  set  it.  Most  of  these  were  married  men,  so  that  it 
followed  that  some  seven  hundred  persons  were  suffering  considerable 
privation  just  at  the  season  when  warm  clothing,  abundance  of  fuel, 
and  extra  nourishment  are  among  the  necessaries  for  sustaining  a 
decently  healthy  life.  In  my  own  small  historic  village  of  Holdenby, 
round  the  charming  village  green,  were  living  fifteen  able-bodied  house¬ 
holders  ;  ten  were  in  work,  and  five  could  not  obtain  it,  or  only  fitfully 
and  an  odd  day  at  a  time  ;  ”  while  depopulation  has  been  going  on  at 
the  rate  of  1600  in  seventy  years,  and  1200  during  the  last  ten. 
The  system  “  has  not  enabled  the  employers  of  labour  to  pay  better 
wages,  the  weekly  wages  having  sunk  this  winter  to  twelve  shillings 
for  the  ordinary  workers,  and  thirteen  shillings  for  the  seven-day  men.” 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  this  state  of  things  condemns  the 
refusal  of  out-door  relief.  It  only  shows  that  there  is  another  side  to 
the  matter,  and  I  doubt  if  that  side  receives  sufiicient  attention  from 
minds  constituted  like  Mr.  Loch’s.  Alone  among  the  writers  of 
this  volume,  he  gives  one  the  impression  that  he  has  never  known  a 
working-man  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  “  problem  ”  or  a 
“  case.” 

These  limitations  diminish  the  value  of  Mr.  Loch’s  contributions 
to  the  discussion  even  of  detailed  questions  like  that  of  poor-law 
relief.  They  do  so  still  more  when  he  takes  a  wider  outlook,  and  asks 
himself  what  directions  social  improvement  is  to  take  in  the  future. 
For  him  the  last  word  has  been  said  when  we  are  told  that  receipt  of 
a  State  allowance  implies  ”  dependence  ”  upon  others.  Has  Mr.  Loch 
ever  reflected  who  really  make  the  wealth  eaten  by  gentlemen  of 

independent  ”  means,  or  who  made  the  laws  which  ultimately 
determine  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  a  community  ?  How  does  he 
suppose  that  the  capitalist,  or  even  the  successful  competitive  trader, 
has  “  earned  ”  what  he  calls  his  own  ?  Mr.  Loch  wisely  abstains 
from  explicit  philosophical  theory,  but  his  theoretical  views  about 
property  seem  to  suggest  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and 
the  Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League. 

The  whole  existing  structure  of  society  seems  to  Mr.  Loch 
‘‘  natural ;  ”  any  departure  from  it  “  unnatural”  Once,  indeed,  he 
descends  to  a  still  lower  level  of  individualist  cant  when  he  objects 
to  old-age  pensions  as  destructive  of  family  affection  in  the  poor. 
“The  obligations  of  child  to  father,  if  treated  as  a  kind  of  luxury — 
not  to  be  expressed  in  payment  for  maintenance,  but  in  works  of  kindly 
supererogation — may  in  time  lose  their  potency  altogether.”  Would 
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Mr.  Loch  admit  that  family  affection  was  extinct  among  the  rich,  who 
very  rarely  have  to  support  their  parents,  and  are  very  often  partly 
supported  by  them  even  in  adult  life  ? 

When  we  turn  to  Mr.  Bosanquet’s  contributions  to  social  and 
political  theory,  we  find  ourselves,  of  course,  on  a  very  different  plane 
of  thought.  A  slightly  irritating  dash  of  the  **  superior  ”  tone  should 
not  prevent  serious  students  of  social  questions  from  giving  them  a 
careful  reading  —  that  is  to  say,  chiefly  Socialism  and  Natural 
Selection,"  and  “  The  Principle  of  Private  Property :  ”  the  two 
introductory  discourses  are  perhaps  less  important.  Mr.  Bosanquet’s 
main  points  in  the  first-mentioned  essay  are  (1)  that  **  we  have  gained 
but  little  by  applying  inadequate  conceptions,  drawn  from  the  life 
of  plants  or  lower  animals,  to  the  life  of  man  ;  ”  (2)  that  the  very  abuse 
to  which  the  ideas  of  “  struggle,"  **  selection,"  etc.,  have  been  subjected 
creates  a  danger  lest  the  one  important  application  of  the  principle  of 
“selection"  should  be  overlooked.  The  competition,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  not  merely  a  competition  for  survival,  but  for  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  up  a  family  ;  the  selection  is  not  dependent  on 
“  the  spur  of  hunger."  What  is  essential  is,  that  propagation  shall 
not  be  made  easy  for  people  who  are  incompetent  to  bring  up  a  family 
fitted  to  “  lead  biunan  lives."  In  the  absence  of  such  selection,  or, 
still  more,  if  its  place  be  taken  by  a  “retrogressive  selection"  which 
promotes  the  multiplication  of  the  unfittest,  the  qualities  required  for 
a  true  human  life  must  tend  to  disappear.  The  resulting  social  creed 
is  thus  formulated  :  “  1  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  general  will,  and 
in  the  consequent  right  and  duty  of  civilized  society  to  exercise 
initiative  through  the  State  with  a  view  to  the  fullest  development  of 
the  life  of  its  members.  But  I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  the 
application  of  this  initiative  to  guarantee  without  protest  the  existence 
of  all  individuals  brought  into  being,  instead  of  leaving  the  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  uttermost  possible  extent  on  the  parents  and  the  indi¬ 
viduals  themselves,  is  an  abuse  fatal  to  character  and  ultimately 
destructive  of  social  life.  The  abolition  of  the  struggle  for  existence, 
in  the  sense  in  which  alone  that  term  applies  to  human  existence, 
means,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  divorce  of  existence  from  humau 
qualities,  and  to  favour  the  existence  of  human  beings  without  humau 
qualities  which  is  the  ultimate  Inferno  to  which  any  society  can 
descend."  Some  remarks  as  to  the  existing  operation  of  the  poor  law 
(especially  as  regards  the  illegitimate  children  of  feeble-minded  girls  who 
will  not  proceed  against  the  fathers)  and  of  night  refuges  illustrate  the 
application  of  these  principles  to  the  existing  social  situation,  even 
apart  from  socialistic  schemes.  The  same  line  of  thought  is  followed 
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out  in  “  The  Principle  of  Private  Property.”  Here,  indeed,  an 
extremely  clear  and  practical  statement  of  the  rationale  of  property 
is  mixed  up  with  metaphysical  conceptions,  or  rather  disguised  by 
metaphysical  expressions,  which  to  some  readers  will  seem  much  more 
questionable  than  the  doctrine  itself.  To  some  minds  it  is  not  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  question,  **  Why  should  property  exist  ?  ” 
to  say  ^  Because  property  is  necessary  as  an  expression  of  personality.” 
Some  of  us  cannot  help  asking  the  question,  **  W  hy  should  personality 
be  expressed  ?  ”  Some  forms  of  crime  are  very  forcible  expressions 
of  personality.  No  doubt  Mr.  Bosanquet  means,  and  practically  goes 
on  to  say,  that  the  development  of  personality  is  a  condition  of,  though 
by  itself  it  does  not  constitute,  the  highest  life.  Would  it  not  then 
be  simpler  to  say,  “  Property,  i.e.  the  liberty  (within  whatever  limits) 
to  freely  dispose  of  a  certain  portion  of  material  wealth,  is  essential  to 
the  highest  kind  of  human  existence.”  However,  if  Mr.  Bosanquet 
thinks  it  more  convincing  to  say  that  without  property  man's  “  relation 
to  things  has  no  unity  corresponding  to  his  moral  nature,”  the  difference 
is,  I  suppose,  mainly  a  question  of  taste.  Having  duly  delivered  his 
soul  of  the  imposing  phraseology  of  his  school,  he  proceeds  to  tell 
us  with  surpassing  clearness  what  he  really  means.  “  Is  it  not 
enough,  we  may  be  asked,  to  know  that  one  can  have  what  is  necessary 
and  reasonable  ?  No  ;  that  makes  one  a  child.  A  man  must  know 
what  he  can  count  on,  and  judge  what  to  do  with  it.  It  is  a  question 
of  initiation,  plan,  design,  not  of  a  more  or  less  in  enjoyment.”  Fully 
recognizing  the  right  of  the  State  to  restrict  or  limit  the  rights 
of  private  property,  Mr.  Bosanquet  contends  that  some  measure  of 
property  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  rational  human  existence  :  “  The 
real  cause  of  complaint  to-day,  I  take  it,  is  not  the  presence  but  the 
absence  of  property,  together  with  the  suggestion  that  its  presence 
may  be  the  cause  of  its  absence.”  ^  The  transference  of  property 
to  those  who  have  not  earned  it,  however,  is  quite  a  matter  for 
regulation  in  the  general  interest,  subject  to  the  fact  that  a  total 
prohibition  of  transference  would  seriously  maim  the  central  principle 
of  property,  viz.  the  right  and  need  to  realize  a  conception  of  well¬ 
being  relevant  to  the  relation  which  makes  the  individual  in  society 
what  he  is.  A  man  who  could  do  nothing  for  his  friends  or  for  his 
family  would  have  the  heart  cut  out  of  his  dealings  with  the  material 
conditions  of  his  life  as  a  whole.  The  true  principle  of  State  inter¬ 
ference  with  acquisition  or  alienation  would  refer  to  their  tendency, 
if  any,  to  prevent  acquisition  of  property  on  the  part  of  other  members 
of  society.” 

It  is  impossible  to  be  too  grateful  to  Mr.  Bosanquet  for  the  clear 
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statement,  contained  in  these  chapters,  of  his  view  as  to  the  limits  of 
legitimate  Socialism  in  so  far  as  such  limits  are  a  matter  of  principle. 

1  doubt  whether  there  exists  anywhere  else  so  clear  or  so  convincing 
a  statement  of  the  case  for  the  existence  of  private  property.  The  best 
arguments  against  Socialism  are  usually  either  based  on  flimsy  and 
untenable  a  priori  principles,  or,  in  stating  reasonable  objections,  fail  to 
distinguish  between  questions  of  principle  and  questions  of  application. 
It  is  clear  that  within  the  limits  laid  down  by  Mr.  Bosanquet  much 
that  would  be  generally  called  Socialism  might  be  quite  admissible. 
Mr.  Bosanquet’s  leanings  are,  no  doubt,  against  the  more  extensive 
schemes  of  State  interference ;  but  be  clearly  distinguishes  between 
matters  of  detail  and  matters  of  principle.  It  would  be  well  worth  while 
for  some  one  who  combined  Mr.  Bosanquet’s  principles  with  a  stronger 
belief  in  the  practical  possibilities  of  State  interference  to  discuss  in 
detail  what  features  of  the  ordinary  socialistic  scheme  are  and  what  are 
not  compatible  with  the  observance  of  Mr.  Bosanquet’s  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples,  viz.  (1)  no  breeding  of  the  unfit ;  (2)  some  personal  responsibility 
for  self  and  family  ;  (3)  a  measure  of  property.  Personally,  I  should 
be  disposed  to  think  that  a  much  greater  measure  of  State  interference 
than  Mr.  Bosanquet  would  probably  look  forward  to,  may  ultimately 
be  compatible  with  an  adherence  to  his  principles.  As  long  as  there  is 
no  attempt  to  equalize  the  fit  and  the  unfit,  there  is  no  reason  why  an 
enormous  increase  of  State  employment  should  lead  to  extinction  of 
family  responsibility  or  of  private  property.  As  long  as  dismissal  (or 
really  severe  reduction  of  status)  is  possible,  tbe  servant  of  the  State 
earns  his  own  living  as  much  as  tbe  servant  of  the  private  employer  ; 
while  no  class  of  small  wage-earners  enjoy  as  much  security  of  property 
as  the  postman  or  the  exciseman. 

With  Mr.  Bosanquet’s  article  on  **  the  Reality  of  the  General  Will  ”  I 
cannot  pretend  to  feel  as  much  sympathy  as  with  the  last-mentioned 
essays.  With  the  actual  substance  of  bis  doctrine,  few  will  be  disposed 
to  quarrel.  Tbe  only  matter  of  dispute  would  be  as  to  the  propriety  of 
describing  as  **  real  ”  what  is  explained  to  be  merely  a  certain  common 
element  in  tbe  content  of  the  wills  of  many  individual  persons.  In  a 
sense,  all  abstractions  are  real,  t.e.  when  taken  out  of  their  abstraction 
and  viewed  in  their  connection  with  other  aspects  of  the  real.  But 
why  Mr.  Bosanquet  should  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  general 
will,  or  speak  of  it  with  such  almost  religious  unction,  it  is  not  given  to 
every  one  to  understand.  If  Mr.  Bosanquet  holds  that  the  general  will 
must  always  be  for  tbe  good,  he  has  certainly  not  even  hinted  at  the 
grounds  of  his  faith.  I  suppose  we  must  all  have  some  equivalent  for 
that  comfortable  word  **  Mesopotamia,”  and,  if  it  does  any  one  good 
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to  say  **  I  believe  in  the  general  will,”  it  would  be  ungracious  to 
grudge  him  the  luxury  of  that  exiguous  Credo. 

On  turning  to  the  other  volume  before  us,  one  cannot  but  feel 
just  a  shade  of  disappointment.  No  doubt  the  purpose  of  sermons  is 
different  from  the  purpose  of  essays.  Sermons  are,  as  a  rule,  intended 
to  arouse  and  to  inspire,  rather  than  to  inform.  Most  of  these  are 
excellent  sermons  ;  but  some  of  them  strike  us  as  precisely  the  kind 
of  discourse  which  clergymen,  interested  in  social  problems,  might  be 
expected  to  deliver  to  their  ordinary,  respectable,  apathetic,  Sunday 
morning  congregations.  One  asks  whether  something'  more  might 
not  be  done  in  the  way  of  positive  social  instruction  when  a  clergyman 
gets  the  rare  opportunity  of  addressing  four  or  five  hundred  men,  whose 
presence  in  a  city  church  on  a  week-day  morning  may  be  taken  as  some 
indication  of  a  social  conscience  already  aroused.  And  might  I 
make  one  suggestion  to  the  preachers  of  such  sermons  ?  Some 
reserve  is,  no  doubt,  required  in  regard  to  Biblical  criticism  ”  with 
ordinary  congregations.  But  the  men  who  preach  these  sermons  may 
surely  be  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  main,  broad  results  of 
Old  Testament  study,  and  a  congregation  of  city  men  presumably 
wants  to  know  what  a  preacher  really  thinks.  Why,  then,  should 
Mr.  Bernard  Wilson  go  on  talking  as  if  the  blessing  of  Jacob  were  an 
historical  document  ? 

Still,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  sermons  are  excellent  in  their 
way.  A  few  of  the  most  noticeable  of  them  may  be  mentioned. 
Dr.  Cox  on  “  Country  Life,”  and  Mr.  Shuttleworth  on  “  Clerk  Life,” 
are  valuable  and  instructive,  if  necessarily  depressing,  statements  of 
social  fact.  Mr.  Llewelyn  Davies  contributes  a  really  enlightening 
treatment  of  “  Peace  and  War.”  The  best  sermon  in  the  whole  book 
is,  perhaps.  Canon  Barnett’s.  Inspire<l  by  his  favourite  theme  of  ”  civic 
duties,”  this  most  practical  of  men  is  fired  into  real  eloquence.  The 
whole  burden  of  his  discourse  is  summed  up  in  the  pregnant  words : 

Enthusiasm  and  drudgery  are  the  means  by  which  great  ends  are 
achieved.”  In  the  more  directly  devotional  or  personal  section  of  the 
sermons  (“  Ourselves  ”),  there  are  highly  characteristic  discourses  from 
Canon  Holland,  Canon  Eyton,  and  Dr.  Fry,  and  the  sermons  in  this 
section  are  all  on  a  high  level. 

One  sermon  in  the  book  seems  to  call  for  a  word  of  criticism — Mr. 
Sarson’s  on  “  Over-population.”  He  points  out,  clearly  and  eloquently, 
that  every  increase  of  population  means  an  increase  of  producers  as  well 
as  of  consumers,  that  there  can  be  no  over-production  on  the  whole, 
and  that  it  is  only  want  of  organization  that  burdens  us  with  the  **  un¬ 
employed ’’—except  (he  should  have  added)  when  their  existence  is 
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due  to  want  of  character.  But  is  it  quite  honest  to  ignore  the  other 
side  of  the  question  ?  He  forgets  to  notice  (1)  that  though  an  in> 
creased  population  may  go  on  using  and  producing  for  each  other  an 
indefinite  amount  of  boots,  clothes,  ornaments,  etc.,  the  supply  of  food, 
and  even  of  raw  material  for  other  goods,  cannot  be  thus  indefinitely 
increased,  or  can  be  increased  only  by  a  rapidly  increasing  expenditure  ; 
(2)  that  though  increase  of  population  increases  the  demand  for  labour 
as  well  as  the  supply,  there  is  (assuming  the  existence  of  foreign 
commerce  and  free  trade)  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  labour  that  can 
profitably  be  employed  in  thi$  country.  There  cannot  be  absolute 
over-production,  but  there  may  quite  well  be  over-production  of  such 
things  as  this  country  can  economically  produce  and  find  a  market  for. 
Granted  that  this  is  no  objection  to  increased  population,  it  is  still 
a  very  real  objection  to  any  scheme  which  will  increase  population 
without  pari  patsu  (after  a  certain  limit  has  been  reached)  increasing 
emigration.  The  spirit  of  Mr.  Sarson’s  sermon  is  excellent ;  but  it  is 
surely  not  desirable  to  discuss  a  complicated  problem  and  ignore  its 
real  difficulties. 

The  concluding  sermon.  Canon  Holland's,  on  ^  Dogma :  A  Social 
Force,”  is  a  masterpiece.  It  is  a  plea,  as  philosophical  as  it  is  eloquent, 
for  a  religion  which  shall  be  articulate,  and  therefore  sociaL  **  Here, 
then,  is  the  alternative  set  before  us.  If  we  deny  the  spiritual  belief 
its  power  to  express  itself  ;  if  we  repudiate  the  formality  of  words  in 
the  secret  communings  of  the  soul ;  if  we  shrink  from  all  outward 
expressions  of  the  mystery  that  we  would  nurse  to  ourselves  alone  ; 
if  we  prefer  some  dumb,  inarticulate,  powerless  cry  of  the  soul,  and 
shrink  from  all  attempts  to  *  name  the  inefiable  Name  ;  ’ — then,  while 
cherishing  our  own  freedom  from  the  dust  and  heat  of  theological 
dispute,  while  hugging  our  own  personal  spiritual  purity  on  which  no 
spot  or  stain  has  fallen  from  those  wild  wars  that  rage  around  holy 
things,  we  have  all  the  time  dropped  out  the  heart  of  the  matter  ;  we 
have  expunged  from  religion  its  innermost  significance ;  we  have 
surrendered  its  main  hope  ;  for  we  have  stripped  it  of  the  only  in¬ 
strument  by  which  it  can  fulfil  its  supreme  office  of  uniting  men 
together  into  brotherhood,  into  a  body.  We  have  won  our  peace  at 
the  cost  of  finding  it  a  solitude.” 

Would  that  with  this  clear  perception  of  the  inefficacy  of  an  in¬ 
articulate  religion  there  were  combined  a  distincter  recognition  of  the 
equally  important  truth  that  the  kind  of  language  in  which  Christian 
faith  and  hope  naturally  express  themselves  varies  from  age  to  age,  and 
that  some  of  the  traditional  formulae  have  become  mere  stumbling- 
blocks  for  minds  which  are  yet  at  heart  united  in  the  worship  of  one 
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throagh  Christ,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  one  ideal  I  It  is  a  pity  that 
this  recognition  of  the  prominence  of  the  social  aspect  of  the  Christian 
Church  should  be,  even  in  appearance,  limited  by  the  tacit  assumption 
that,  because  some  dogmas  are  good  and  necessary,  therefore  you  cannot 
have  too  many  of  them,  or  make  too  little  inquiry  into  their  truth  or 
their  meaning. 

H.  Rashdall. 


THREE  MONTHS  IN  A  WORKSHOP.  By  Paul  Gohbe. 

[219  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2$.  6d.  Sonnenschein.  London,  1895.] 

The  high  interest  and  importance  of  this  book  can  be  best  indicated 
by  a  short  sketch  of  its  origin,  and  of  some  of  its  immediate  results. 
A  German  student  reading  for  Orders  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and 
endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to  gain  some  understanding  of  the 
conditions  of  the  life  of  the  working  classes,  found  himself  confronted 
by  the  conflicting  and  seemingly  irreconcilable  statements  of  Social 
Democratic  papers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  capitalists  and 
employers  of  labour,  on  the  oth6r.  The  confusion  was  only  worse 
confounded  by  the  utterances  of  those  who  know  just  so  much  of  the 
outward  circumstances  of  the  working  man’s  life  as  to  enable  them 
to  talk  about  it  with  that  easy  confidence  which  further  knowledge 
could  hardly  fail  to  disturb.  Now,  so  soon  as  any  man  puts  on  the 
priestly  garb,  all  with  whom  he  has  to  do,  rich  and  poor  alike,  take 
to  dressing  their  conversation  in  Sunday  clothes  when  they  are  in  his 
presence.  Accordingly  Herr  Gohre  decided  that,  if  he  was  ever  to 
know  the  members  of  the  working  class  as  they  are,  he  must  get 
his  information  before  entering  upon  his  clerical  work.  He  dressed 
himself  as  a  workman,  and  got  himself  accepted  as  a  common  hand 
at  an  iron-foundry  in  Chemnitz,  Saxony.  With  the  exception  of  the 
members  of  the  firm,  no  one  knew  his  real  character,  and  he  explained 
his  obvious  superiority  of  education  by  saying  that  he  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  secretary’s  work  through  the  failure  of  his  eyesight. 
He  took  advantage  of  meal-times  and  all  odd  moments  of  leisure 
to  talk  with  his  fellow-workmen  about  such  subjects  as  politics, 
religion,  their  families,  and  their  ways  of  spending  their  spare  time  : 
we  have  the  result  of  his  experience  in  a  book  of  about  two  hundred 
pages.  In  this  small  space  the  author  has  given  a  picture  which  has 
every  appearance  of  truth.  It  is  not  wholly  dark  with  the  blackness 
of  selfishness  and  despair,  nor  is  it  a  dainty  dream  of  armchair 
optimism.  Above  all,  we  are  not  deluged  with  those  torrents  of  abuse 
of  the  masters  which  some  people  appear  to  deem  a  simple  and  easy 
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sabstitute  for  thoughtful  Chrietian  philanthropy  and  earnest  personal 
effort. 

It  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  so  excellent  a  work  has  already  had 
much  effect  in  Germany  in  arousing  and  informing  the  more  fortunate 
classes  of  society.  The  Evangelical  Social  Congress  has  been  founded, 
and  the  author  of  this  book  'has  been  elected  secretary.  The  objects 
of  the  Congress  are,  in  the  main,  those  of  the  Christian  Social  Union, 
and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  no  mere  unhealthy  craze  will  be  the 
result  of  it.  The  only  regret  is  that  so  valuable  a  work  should  not 
have  been  somewhat  better  translated. 

So  long  as  the  author  is  describing  the  disorganization  of  the 
family  caused  by  the  capitalistic  system  of  production,  and  the  mono¬ 
tony  of  occupation  owing  to  the  extreme  subdivision  of  labour,  he  is 
only  assuring  us  that  Germany  is  passing  through  the  same  phase 
as  every  other  great  manufacturing  country.  To  this  monotony 
he  traces  the  moral  immaturity  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
of  the  working  classes.  When  a  man  spends  day  after  day  in  drilling 
so  many  holes  in  the  same  places  through  iron  plates  of  the  same 
shape,  his  work  can  hardly  have  any  value  whatever  as  a  means  of 
moral  training.  Yet  it  is  this  moral  training  which  should  give 
manual  labour  its  chief  claim  to  respect.  The  author  notes,  very 
pertinently,  that  the  men  who  seemed  to  suffer  least  from  moral  weak¬ 
ness  were  those  who  were  charged  with  the  task  of  putting  machines 
together,  a  task  which  necessarily  calls  forth  patience,  interest,  and 
intelligence,  and  a  just  pride  when  difficulties  are  overcome. 

We  come  on  to  foreign  soil,  as  it  were,  when  Herr  GKihre  proceeds 
to  speak  of  German  Social  Democracy.  This  is  not  merely  a  political 
party,  nor  a  system  of  economics ;  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  practical 
philosophy  of  life,  an  embodiment  of  the  aims  of  the  working  class, — 
we  had  almost  said,  a  faith.  Further,  inasmuch  as  this  philosophy 
is  definitely  materialistic  and  anti-Christian,  it  behoves  us  to  see  why 
it  is  so.  There  is  much  religious  teaching  of  a  sort  given  in  the 
schools  where  the  working  classes  are  educated.  As  a  rule,  these 
people  know  their  Bible  well :  but  their  knowledge  of  it  is  purely 
intellectual,  in  the  very  narrowest  sense  of  the  word.  They  learn  to 
repeat  certain  formulas.  They  learn,  moreover,  to  think  of  Christianity 
as  the  religion  of  a  Book,  and  of  that  Book  as  containing  a  large 
number  of  definite  statements  of  fact.  Of  the  more  spiritual  side  of 
Christianity,  of  the  possibility  for  men  of  a  life  of  personal  communion 
with  God,  they  learn  nothing.  Still  less  do  they  learn  anything  of 
the  idea  of  the  Church  as  a  visible  company  of  those  who  are  pledged 
to  do  battle  for  Christ,  and  who  can  receive  of  Him  strength  for  the 
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lifelong  struggle  with  evil.  At  an  early  age  they  leave  school  with 
a  hanger  after  knowledge,  a  hunger  by  no  means  lessened  by  the 
uninteresting  nature  of  their  daily  toil.  This  hunger  the  Social 
Democratic  papers  have  set  themselves  to  satisfy.  Beside  articles  on 
politics  and  economics  they  serve  up  for  their  eager  reader  garbled 
and  **  popularized  ’’  scraps  from  Darwin,  Schopenhauer,  Strauss, 
Kenan,  and  Baur,  and  out  of  this  medley  construct  for  him  a  crude 
materialism.  So  much  religious  belief  is  left  as  can  be  summed  up 
in  the  words,  God  is  Nature,  Nature  is  Ghxl.”  The  working  man's 
false  conception  of  the  Bible's  authority  must  needs  give  way  before 
the  scientific  discoveries  thus  presented  to  him  ;  and  his  Christianity 
goes  down  in  the  general  ruin,  because  he  has  never  been  taught  to 
see  any  difference  between  the  statements  of  the  early  chapters  of 
Genesis  and  the  statements  of  the  four  Gospels.  Christianity  he  had 
hitherto  regarded  as  an  intellectual  system  ;  the  system  is  discredited, 
and  he  abandons  it.  His  faith  in  Christ,  such  as  it  was,  is  gone,  and 
nothing  remains  for  him  but  to  place  bis  trust  in  Social  Democracy. 
Social  Democracy  gives  him  in  return  a  set  of  opinions,  a  philosophy 
of  life,  and  a  hope  :  to  Social  Democracy  he  owes  his  fancied  en> 
lightenment,  and  to  it  he  devotes  all  his  spare  energy.  If  he  is  young 
and  unmarried,  he  trains  himself  at  debating-clubs  that  he  may 
advocate  the  cause  on  public  platforms  ;  and  though  there  is  much 
difference  of  opinion  at  these  clubs,  yet,  when  once  the  decisive  verdict 
of  the  leaders  is  known,  all  are  faithful  to  it  at  the  hustings  and  the 
polling-booth.  In  this  movement,  and  in  this  alone,  the  German 
working  man  sees  embodied  the  only  hope  still  left  him,  the  hope  of 
his  class ;  and  to  the  furtherance  of  the  movement  he  brings  that 
subordination  to  which  his  time  in  the  army  has  disciplined  him. 
When  he  is  married,  the  movement  still  claims  him,  and  he  is  bound 
to  it,  if  by  nothing  else,  at  least  by  the  bright  festivals  which  it 
organizes  for  children,  whose  lives  would  otherwise  be  dull  indeed. 
He  still  helps  to  spread  its  influence  by  casual  talk  and  by  the  weight 
of  example. 

The  most  interesting  and  most  saddening  chapter  of  the  book  is  that 
in  which  Herr  Gbhre  traces  the  influence  of  this  Social  Democratic 
“  faith "  on  the  morality  of  the  working  classes.  As  might  perhaps 
be  expected  from  what  has  been  said  of  the  training  of  the  working 
classes,  during  their  early  life,  in  the  merely  intellectual  Christianity 
of  their  schools,  and  then  later  in  the  machine-like  drudgery  of  the 
workshop  supplemented  by  the  shallow  naturalism  of  the  newspapers, 
they  are  quite  destitute  of  any  conception  of  an  absolute  ethical  ideal, 
and  the  word  “  sin  "  has  ceased  to  have  any  meaning  for  them.  As  they 
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express  it,  “  There  is  no  devil ;  therefore  there  is  no  sin.”  Morality 
they  regard  as  merely  the  custom  of  a  man’s  class  :  for  the  benefit  of 
the  class  certain  restraints  should  be  observed.  Clearly  the  number 
of  these  restraints  is  not  likely  to  multiply  of  itself,  and  in  time  moral 
degradation  must  take  place.  Herr  Gobre  gives  an  appalling  example 
of  it.  The  Sunday  morning  is  spent  by  the  younger  work-people 
in  the  sleep  needed  to  restore  their  frames  jaded  with  the  dreary  and 
grinding  toil  of  the  week.  In  the  evening,  however,  they  gather  at 
the  dancing-halls,  where  well-lighted  and  brilliantly  decorated  rooms 
offer  a  welcome  change  after  the  gloomy  and  hideous  factories  in 
which  the  rest  of  the  week  is  spent.  The  working  men  are  dressed 
so  well  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  the  men  of  the 
middle  class  who  are  sometimes  present ;  and  the  women,  many  of  them 
handsome  girls  from  the  shops,  are  in  no  wise  behindhand  in  this 
contest  of  apparel.  Here  they  spend  the  time  in  the  maddening  delight 
of  the  dance,  all  the  more  intoxicating  because  on  this  evening  alone 
have  they  the  energy  to  enjoy  themselves  and  the  opportunity  of  doing 
so.  Drink  flows  fast  and  free  in  the  heat  and  excitement  of  the  ball¬ 
room,  until  at  twelve  o’clock  the  music  stops  and  the  hall  is  emptied. 
The  rest  can  best  be  told  in  a  few  sentences  taken  from  the  book,  with 
slight  condensation.  “  I  believe  that  in  the  whole  labouring  class 
of  Chemnitz  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman, 
over  seventeen,  who  is  chaste.  Sexual  intercourse  is  regarded  quite 
simply  as  natural  and  customary ;  there  is  seldom  a  trace  of  con¬ 
sciousness  that  it  can  be  looked  on  as  a  sin.  No  young  man,  more¬ 
over,  feels  himself  bound  to  one  single  girl,  nor  is  it  usual  to  be  so. 
When  pregnancy  occurs  the  couple  usually  marry,  whether  the  con¬ 
nection  is  of  long  standing  or  but  of  a  week  or  two.”  What  wonder 
that  marriage  is  regarded  by  many  of  this  class  as  “  the  last  and 
greatest  folly  a  man  can  commit  ”  ? 

One  thing  to  be  learnt  from  such  a  statement  as  this  is  that  the 
Church  in  Germany,  as  in  England,  must  provide  healthy  recreation 
for  these  people  during  the  week,  otherwise  they  will  certainly  seek 
unhealthy  recreation  on  Sunday.  Of  course  we  must  admit  that  it  is 
not  strictly  the  duty  of  the  Church,  as  such,  to  provide  recreation  for 
any  one  ;  but  she  has  no  right  to  teach  these  people  that  their  bodies 
are  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  yet  to  remain  careless  that  her 
sons  and  daughters  have  no  opportunity  of  keeping  their  bodies  under 
proper  control.  So  long  as  no  other  power  offers  to  see  to  this  matter 
the  Church  must  do  it :  she  must  help  the  people  to  help  themselves, 
for  it  is  her  aim,  as  it  was  her  Master’s,  to  save  life,  and  not  to  kill. 

However,  there  is  hope  of  better  things  now  that  the  conscience 
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of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  is  touched.  Though  the  German 
working  man  regards  the  Bible  as  a  discredited  authority,  though  he 
has  a  profound  contempt  for  the  parson,  though  he  looks  upon  the 
Church  as  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  for  keeping 
down  the  poor,  he  yet  looks  upon  Jesus  as  a  friend  of  the  working 
man,  classing  Him  with  Bebel  and  Liebknecht.  The  praise  may 
sound  as  grotesque  to  our  ears  as  does  the  well-known  description 
of  Christ  as  the  good  Sansculotte  ;  ”  yet  in  the  mouths  of  these  men 
it  has  no  little  meaning.  They  must  indeed  be  shown  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  Science  are  not  mutually  irreconcilable  ;  they  must  be 
shown  that  much  which  they  have  taken  for  Science  has  no  right  to 
the  name  ;  they  must  be  shown  that  a  system  of  organized  class- 
scliishness  is  not  wholly  new  in  the  world's  experience,  and  is  not 
recommended  by  that  experience  ;  but,  above  all,  they  must  be  brought 
through  sympathy  into  living  communion  with  Him  Who  suffered  as 
Man,  and  Whose  kingdom  is  even  now  coming  on  earth. 

H.  M.  SCBRODEK. 

LONDON  STATISTICS,  1894-95  ;  Returns  printed  by  the  London 
County  Council  during  the  Year  1894-95,  etc.  [Ixxxviii.,  847  pp., 
fol.  5s.  Stanford.  Loudon,  1895.] 

It  is  rather  satisfactory  to  find  that  this  hardy  annual,  the  bulk  of 
which  was  becoming  rather  portentous,  has,  for  the  present,  ceased  to 
grow.  Still  more  pleasing  is  the  promise  made  in  the  introductory 
memorandum,  that  next  year  the  matter  it  contains  will  be  edited 
as  well  ns  collected.  The  want  of  some  improvement  in  this  respect 
is  shown  by  the  very  inefficient  handling  of  the  most  interesting  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  population  of  London,  made  last  year  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  distribution  of  the  fund  raised  under  the  Equalization 
Act.  That  act  provides  that  the  Registrar-General  shall  be  furnished 
annually  with  a  return  showing  the  number  of  houses  on  the  rate-book 
of  each  parish,  and  **  thereupon  he  shall  estimate  the  population  of  the 
parish  on  the  6th  day  of  April  iu  that  year,  and  the  population  so 
estimated  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  be  the  population  of  the 
parish  during  the  twelve  months  beginning  on  that  day.  Provided 
that  the  first  return  under  this  section,  and  a  like  return  with  reference 
to  the  year  1891,  shall  be  made  within  six  weeks  after  the  passing  of 
this  act,  and  the  population  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  such  returns 
shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  'oe  the  population  of  the  parish  for 
the  year  beginning  on  the  6th  day  of  April,  1894.”  The  draughts¬ 
man  of  these  provisions  would  doubtless  be  prepared  to  turn  a  man  into 
woman  by  act  of  Parliament,  by  the  simple  process  of  enacting  that 
VOL.  VI.— No.  1.  .  K 
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(e.^.)  John  Smith  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  be  a  woman.”  - 
His  words  are  susceptible  of  many  plausible  interpretations  ;  but  they 
certainly  cannot  be  supposed  to  bind  the  Registrar-General  to  make 
his  estimate  for  1894  apply  to  the  6th  of  April  in  that  year.  What  the 
Registrar-General  has  done  is  to  take  the  number  of  houses  rated  in 
the  last  rate  made  before  April  1, 1891,  and  the  number  rated  in  the  last 
rate  made  before  September  1,  1894,  and  to  assume  that  the  population 
has  increased  or  diminished  since  the  census  in  the  same  proportion. 
Now,  between  April  1,  1891,  and  September  1,  1894,  there  is  a  period 
of  three  years  and  five  months,  and  so,  asBuming  that  the  rate-books 
are  altered  contmuously  throughout  the  year,  the  Registrar-General’s 
estimate  ought  to  relate  to  September  6,  1894,  since  the  census  of 
1891  was  taken  on  the  6th  of  April.  But  the  memorandum  to  the 
return  on  p.  479  calls  it  an  estimate  “for  the  6th  of  April,  1894,” 
while  the  Introductory  Memorandum  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume, 
on  p.  ix.,  first  calls  it  an  estimate  “  for  September  30,  1894,”  and  then 
reverts  to  the  opinion  of  the  memorandum  to  the  return  by  speaking 
of  “  the  increase  in  the  three  years,”  and  printing  an  elaborate  tabic  in 
which  the  increase  shown  by  the  estimate  is  compared  with  the  increase 
which  would  have  taken  place  in  exactly  three  years,  if  the  rate  of 
1881-91  had  been  maintained.  The  only  explanation  of  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  that  occurs  to  the  reader  is  that  possibly  the  list  of  rated 
houses  is  not  altered  between  the  Ist  of  April  and  the  1st  of  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  but  he  sees  that  this  can  scarcely  be  the  case,  or  there  would 
have  l)een  no  object  in  stating  the  number  as  at  September  Ist,  instead 
of  as  at  April  Ist ;  and,  besides,  the  number  at  April  1,  1895  is  given, 
and  shows  an  incredibly  small  increase,  if  the  whole  increase  of  a  year 
is  put  into  the  seven  months,  September  Ist  to  April  1st. 

Whether  the  increase  of  84,634  shown  by  the  estimate  is  for  three 
years  and  five  months,  as  it  apparently  ought  to  l)e,  or  for  three 
years  and  six  months,  as  the  Introduction  says  in  one  place,  or  for 
only  three  years,  as  the  Introduction,  agreeing  with  the  memorandum 
to  the  return,  says  in  another  place,  it  is  much  smaller  than  that  which 
must  have  taken  place  if  the  rate  of  1881-91  had  been  maintained. 
In  that  decade  the  population  of  London  increased  397,924,  or  10*4 
per  cent.,  whereas  84,634  is  only  2  per  cent,  on  the  1891  total  of 
4,232,118.  But  the  County  Council  statisticians  do  not  express  any 
opinion,  much  less  ofier  any  data  for  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the 
question  whether  the  number  of  persons  bears  a  constant  relation  to 
the  number  of  rated  houses.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  total  for 
the  whole  of  London  is  made  up  by  aggregating  the  figures  for  each 
parish,  so  that  the  method  assumes  the  constant  relation  to  exist  in  each 
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parish,  but  uot  in  the  whole  of  London  taken  together.  The  ratio  of 
persons  to  houses  varies  as  between  parish  and  parish,  and  consequently 
the  total  for  London  is  different  from  what  it  would  be  if  calculated 
from  the  total  number  of  houses.  Calculated  by  this  method,  which  is 
probably  just  as  good  as  the  one  actually  adopted,  the  population  of 
London  on  April  1,  1895,  must  have  been  4,232,118,  which 

is  4,337,890.  This  would  only  yield  an  increase  of  264,430  in  a  decade. 
It  is  certain  that  the  County  of  London  is  rapidly  becoming  a  somewhat 
larger  edition  of  the  City,  and  our  grandchildren  may  have  their  unifi¬ 
cation  problem  to  solve  as  between  the  county  and  the  outside  district. 

There  is  so  little  municipal  patriotism  in  London  that  it  seems  almost 
cruel  to  quarrel  with  the  healthy  bias  in  favour  of  London  shown  in 
the  volume,  wherever  the  relations  between  London  and  the  national 
purse  are  considered.  But  the  provincial  person  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  be  convinced  by  the  argument  that  the  exchequer  con¬ 
tributions  to  local  authorities  are  of  the  nature  of  an  equalization  tax, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  rateable  value, 
when  ho  remembers  that  the  authors  of  this  argument  promoted  the 
Equalization  Act,  under  which  contribution  is  on  the  basis  of  rateable 
value,  and  distribution  on  the  basis  of  population.  Not  a  single  refer¬ 
ence  will  be  found  to  the  fact  that,  on  the  basis  of  population,  London 
gets  considerably  more  than  her  share.  When,  too,  the  authors  claim 
exceptional  treatment  for  the  seat  of  empire,  they  can  scarcely  expect 
that  the  provincial  will  not  reflect  that,  after  all,  there  is  not  a  town 
council  in  the  kingdom  which  would  not,  on  purely  pecuniary  grounds, 
give  the  heartiest  welcome  to  the  Government  of  the  country  if  it  were 
proposed  to  remove  it  from  Westminster  to  some  other  seat. 

The  volume  contaius  several  beautiful  diagrams,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  conventional  map  of  the  Thames,  showing  the 
authorities  on  its  banks,  and  their  output  of  sewage,  crude  and  pre¬ 
pared.  The  antiquary  may  browse  at  peace  on  the  list  of  parishes  in 
the  City  of  London,  the  number  of  which  does  uot  appear  to  bo 
exaggerated,  and  the  statistician  will  be  glad  to  get,  for  the  first  time, 
{Kirticulars  of  the  various  parishes  in  Greater  Loudon  collected  together, 
instead  of  being  scattered  through  a  dozen  different  unions. 

Edwin  Cannan. 

THE  TARIFF  HISTORY  OF  CANADA.  By  Simon  J.  McLean, 

B.A.  [Toronto  University  Studies  in  Political  Science.  53  pp. 

8vo.  Warwick.  Toronto,  1895.] 

This  little  monograph  gives  a  clear  and  succinct  account  of  the 
development  of  the  Canadian  tariff  system  from  the  period  immediately 
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before  the  formation  of  the  Dominion  to  the  present  day.  It  shows 
the  change  from  “revenue  duties”  to  “protective  duties”  which 
accompanied  the  growth  of  a  national  spirit  of  consolidation,  and 
which,  though  modified  since  1890,  is  still  maintained  in  principle. 
The  curious  contrast  between  the  economic  policy  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  her  colonies  is  nowhere  more  clearly  shown  than  in  Canada. 
While  England  has  for  more  than  a  generation  upheld  the  purely 
economic  doctrines  of  the  Manchester  school,  in  Canada,  we  are  told 
(p.  27),  “the  framers  of  the  national  policy  did  not  advocate  it  on 
the  ground  of  economic  theory.  They  acted  entirely  from  the  stand* 
point  of  practical  expediency.  They  were  desirous  of  building  up 
the  home  industries,  and  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  time  was  willing 
to  make  any  sacrifice  to  accomplish  this  end.”  Nor,  if  this  was  their 
aim,  can  we  English  free-traders  find  any  just  ground  for  criticism. 
Canada  wished  to  avoid,  in  her  own  case,  the  natural  result  of  free- 
trade  in  the  complete  specialization  of  all  parts  of  the  trading  world. 
Just  as  it  is  conceivable  that  England,  under  these  conditions,  may 
become  a  mere  repository  of  coal  and  manufacturing  place  of  pig-iron, 
so  Canada  would  have  certainly  remained,  without  some  degree  of 
protection,  a  place  whence  other  countries  might  obtain  raw  material, 
a  country  without  industrial  centres  of  her  own.  But  Canada  desired 
to  combine  within  her  borders  the  possession  of  industrial  centres 
with  agricultural  life,  and  was  willing  to  pay  the  necessary  price. 

The  further  object  of  securing  reciprocity  with  the  United  States 
has  not  been  without  effect,  but  Mr.  McLean  points  out  (p.  45)  that 
“  the  reciprocity  idea  was  only  the  ruse  of  war  of  shrewd  politicians. 
The  building  up  of  the  national  industries  and  the  consequent  increase 
in  revenue  to  be  obtained  from  the  heightened  import  duties  were 
what  those  in  power  laid  most  stress  upon.”  This  consideration  of 
revenue  has  always  maintained  its  importance  in  Canada  though  some¬ 
what  overshadowed  by  the  increased  desire  for  Protection  as  an  end 
in  itself. 

Mr.  McLean  shows,  further,  how  a  certain  decrease  in  protective 
duties  having  become  possible,  owing  to  the  development  of  Canadian 
industries,  it  has  in  spite  of  some  belated  believers  in  the  “  balance 
of  trade”  been  of  late  years  successfully  effected.  His  clear  and 
unbiassed  statement  leaves  one  with  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the 
practical  wisdom  of  Canadian  statesmen  in  suiting  their  policy  to  the 
conditions  of  the  time  and  the  materials  at  their  disposal. 

S.  C.  Arcueb  Gurxet. 
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THE  CURRENCY  AND  BANKING  LAW  OF  THE  DOMINION 
OF  CANADA.  By  William  C.  Coknwell.  [86  pp.  8vo. 
it.  net.  Putnam.  New  York,  1895.] 

This  account  of  the  Canadian  bank  system  is  written  by  an  American 
desirous  to  prove  to  his  countrymen  the  superiority  of  the  Canadian 
system  over  their  own.  It  has  an  interest  to  us  in  this  country,  as 
showing  clearly  an  instance  of  successful  policy  on  lines  counter  to 
the  system  which  has  been  established  in  England  since  the  Bank 
Act  of  1844.  In  England  the  “currency  principle” — the  issue  of 
notes,  beyond  a  certain  limited  amount  issued  on  security,  only  by 
one  certificated  body  as  representing  an  actual  reserve  of  gold  in  its 
cofiers — holds  the  field,  but  in  Canada,  though  the  Dominion  Bank 
is  obliged  to  hold  a  reserve  of  25  per  cent.,  other  banks  are  only 
limited  in  their  issues  by  their  paid-up  capital ;  and  this  system, 
owing  to  the  wise  precautions  enforced,  is  found  to  work  perfectly 
well.  Mr.  Cornwell  shows  that  the  present  system  has  been  a  slow 
and  gradual  development,  and  therefore  all  the  more  secure.  It  was 
only  in  1880,  as  the  result  of  a  struggle  of  the  banks  to  obtain  a 
ten  years*  renewal  of  their  rights,  that  bank-notes  were  made  a  prior 
lien  on  the  assets  of  the  bank — a  first  charge  before  all  others. 
“  This,”  we  are  told  (p.  8),  “  was  the  ringing  stroke  which  drove 
home,  once  for  all,  the  question  of  security  and  made  it  sure.*’ 
Further  security  is  obtained  by  the  double  liability  of  stockholders 
as  regards  their  shares,  and,  since  1890,  by  the  “  Bank  Circulation 
Redemption  Fund.”  This  fund  is  composed  of  annual  contributions 
from  each  bank,  and  is  for  tbe  special  purpose  of  redeeming  the  notes 
of  any  suspended  bank,  if  not  redeemed  within  two  months  after 
suspension.  During  the  interval  they  bear  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  so 
that  “they  cannot  possibly  fall  to  a  discount”  (p.  14).  This  fund 
is,  however,  practically  unnecessary,  for  “  in  no  failure  which  Canada 
has  ever  had  under  the  present  system  would  one  dollar  of  this  fund 
have  been  touched  ”  (p.  20).  Mr.  Cornwell  goes  on  to  point  out  the 
advantage  in  cheapness  and  convenience  of  being  able  to  dispense 
with  a  large  gold  reserve  while  yet  complete  security  is  attained. 
Mr.  Cornwell  then  turns  to  the  question  of  “elasticity,”  and  shows 
that  inflation  is  avoided  by  tbe  mutual  competition  of  the  banks 
which  induces  them  to  send  back  each  other’s  notes  for  redemption, 
while  the  existence  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  paper  money  is  secured 
by  the  fact  that  each  desires  to  float  its  own.  Thus  the  system  works 
automatically,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  American  system.  Mr.  Corn- 
well  has  made  out  a  very  good  case  for  the  extension  of  the  Canadian 
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system  to  the  United  States.  His  arguments  are  sound,  and  lose 
nothing  in  his  setting.  May  they  meet  with  the  attention  which 
they  deserve. 

S.  C.  Archer  Gurnev. 

THE  SOCIAL  CONTRACT.  By  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 
Translated,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  H.  T.  Tozer, 
M.A.  [247  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Sonnensebein.  London, 
1895.] 

Rousseau’s  Social  Contract  is  one  of  those  numerous  books  that 
people  talk  and  write  about,  yet  generally  forget  to  read.  This  undeni¬ 
able  fact  is  perhaps  tlie  only — but  certainly  a  very  good— excuse  for 
offering  a  translation  to  the  English  weaker  brother  whose  French  is 
shaky.  At  any  rate  we  can  imagine  Mr.  Tozer  saying  to  himself,  by 
way  of  justification,  that  no  Englishman  can  now  plead  ignorance  of 
French  as  a  reason  for  refusing  to  master  the  Social  Contract  as  it  was 
written,  and  not  as  it  has  been  interpreted  by  half  a  hundred  philo¬ 
sophical  glossators.  He  will  admit,  no  doubt,  that  the  translator  of  a 
literary  masterpiece  must  always  have  a  plausible  defence  to  meet  the 
charge  of  mutilation  which  translation  necessarily  involves,  and  in 
Rousseau’s  case  Mr.  Tozer  has  a  double  difficulty.  Let  it  be  granted 
that  he  is  acquitted  of  the  first  count  in  the  indictment,  viz.  of  having 
translated  him  at  all.  We  may  also  acquit  him  of  the  second  possible 
count — for  he  has,  on  the  whole,  translated  him  very  well.  Of  course 
it  is  impossible  to  give  us  in  an  English  dress  quite  the  real  Rousseau, 
and  probably  no  one  knows  that  better  than  Mr.  Tozer.  It  is  only  in 
the  French  that  one  can  understand  the  wonderful  truth  of  Joubert’s 
remark,  that  “  Rousseau  donna  les  entrailles  k  tons  les  mots.”  The 
glamour  and  the  pathos  of  his  style  with  its  indescribable  literary 
quality  which  mark  him  out  as  a  first-rate  man  of  letters — all  these  the 
rendering  into  English  dilutes,  if  it  does  not  destroy.  Could  a  reader, 
for  example,  who  only  knew  an  English  Rousseau  (a  contradiction  in 
terms)  understand  the  pithy  retort  of  Carlyle  to  an  objector  ?  “  You 
say  it  is  pure  sentiment ;  but  the  skins  of  the  aristocracy  went  to  bind  the 
second  edition.”  Yet  Mr.  Tozer  has  succeeded  in  giving  us  a  rendering 
which  is  accurate  and  readable,  and  he  could  not  have  done  much  more. 

The  “  Introduction  ”  is  an  interesting  piece  of  work,  but  hardly  free 
from  flaw.  “  The  notion  of  a  social  contract  ^rst  appears  in  Plato  ” 
(p.  3)  is  a  little  startling ;  it  all  turns  on  what  is  meant  by  ‘‘  first.” 
Could  not  Mr.  Tozer  (p.  4)  have  explained  what  Aristotle  means  by 
“  prior  in  nature  ”  ?  The  average  Englishman,  unless  warned,  is 
certain  to  misinterpret  the  expression.  When  we  are  told  James  I. 
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(p.  11)  accepted  the  compact  theory,  the  following  quotation  shows  it 
was  a  little  theory  of  James’s  own  that  he  accepted  (as  indeed  we  know 
from  other  sources),  and  not  the  compact  theory.  Is  it  accurate  to  say 
(p.  20)  that  the  doctrines  of  Locke  “  sprang  from  the  Revolution  of 
1688  ”  ?  Are  not  these  doctrines  really  the  expression  and  not  the 
effect  of  the  Revolution  ?  So  again  (p.  40),  why  saddle  the  poor 
Jacobins  with  the  alleged  sin  of  Rousseauism  ?  The  Girondins  surely 
were  as  much  Rousseauites  as  the  Jacobins,  and  were  the  first  to  try 
to  translate  their  master’s  precepts  into  overt  acts.  And,  when  Mr. 
Tozer  tackles  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  his  exposition  bristles  with 
dubious  points.  Mirabeau  was  hardly  an  enthusiastic  Rousseauite  ” 
(p.  90).  Marat  was  not  “  for  a  brief  space  practically  dictator  ” 
(p.  93).  Robespierre,  Couthon,  and  Saint  Just  did  not,  on  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  ‘‘  form  in  reality  a  triumvirate  of  dictators  ”  (p.  94), 
though  they  may  have  “aspired  to  be  model  legislators.”  If  Mr. 
Tozer  will,  for  example,  read  Mr.  Morse  Stephens,  to  mention  no  other, 
he  will  find,  I  think,  that  in  his  attempt  to  trace  “  the  labyrinthine 
ramifications  of  Rousseauism  ”  he  has  somewhat  overstated  the  case 
for  Rousseau,  and  has  unduly  minimized  equally  important  synchronous 
factors  in  the  development  of  the  Revolution,  and  he  will  re-write  the 
pages  dealing  with  the  subject.  Yet  despite  the  blots,  of  which  the 
above  are  samples,  Mr.  Tozer  has  supplied  his  readers  with  a  concise 
and  clear  preface,  and  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  book  itself.  As  to 
the  “  Notes  ”  it  is  difficult  to  speak,  for  note-writing  ean  so  easily  be 
made  a  matter  of  criticism.  Personally  I  am  only  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  such  references  as  “  See  Grotius,  De  Jure,  Book  ii.  5,”  of  which 
there  are  a  good  many.  To  the. Social-science  reader  this  cannot  be 
very  helpful,  and  it  would  have  been  better  either  to  have  left  the  note 
out  or  else  quoted  the  gist  of  the  passage  referred  to.  But  if  Mr. 
Tozer  thinks  that  his  readers  will  verify  all  their  references,  then 
cadit  qucestio  ;  I  simply  doubt  their  enthusiasm. 

After  all,  Mr.  Tozer  will  probably  drive  a  select  few  to  the  real 
Rousseau,  and  if  he  does  he  has  justified  his  existence  as  a  commentator 
and  translator  ;  and  that  select  few  will  certainly  come  to  the  real 
Rousseau  with  a  nice  equipment  of  knowledge. 

C.  Graxt  Robertsox. 

LA  LOGIQUE  SOCIALE.  Par  G.  Tarde.  [xiv.,  464  pp.  8vo. 

7  fr.  50  c.  Alcan.  Paris,  1895.] 

The  present  volume  is  a  development  of  the  author’s  earlier  book  on 
Les  Lois  d' Imitation,  a  very  remarkable  and  brilliant  essay  in  Social 
Philosophy.  M.  Tarde’s  object  in  both  books  is  to  find  a  theory  of 
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social  interpretation  which  will  serve  as  the  foundation  of  a  scientific 
sociology.  The  idea  of  society  (as  such)  is  not  explained  by  the 
juridical  or  economical  conception  of  it  as  based  upon  service  or 
contract.  The  attempts,  again,  to  reduce  the  facts  of  society  to  some 
physical  or  biological  formula  obscure  their  distinctive  nature  as  social 
facts.  Sociology  is  based  upon  physical  and  biological  facts,  but  is  not 
constituted  by  them.  The  comparison  of  society  to  a  physiological 
organism  is  suggestive,  and  even  helpful ;  but  the  only  thing  to 
which  it  can  be  strictly  compared  is  the  human  mind.  The  method  of 
sociology  is,  in  short,  social  psychology. 

Science  aims  at  the  discovery  of  uniformities ;  what,  then,  is  the 
uniformity  that  pervades  social  facts  as  social — or  what  is  the  nexus 
of  human  society  ?  It  is,  in  one  word.  Imitation.  Imitation  is  a  purely 
psychological  process,  and  represents  that  special  kind  of  uniformity 
displayed  by  minds  in  society  :  it  is,  therefore,  the  social  form  of  the 
general  scientific  law  of  universal  repetition"  (just  as  its  physical 
form  is  vibration,  and  its  vital  form  generation).  Imitation  is  to  the 
collective  life  of  society  what  memory  is  to  the  psychic  life  of  the 
individual :  just  as  within  the  individual  mind  one  idea  raises  up  others 
like  it,  and  tends  to  assimilate  the  ideas  with  which  it  has  come  into 
relation,  so  in  the  group  of  individuals  an  “  invention  ”  or  “  discovery," 
that  is,  a  new  way  of  thinking  or  feeling,  arises  in  one  mind,  is 
imitated  in  another,  and  finally  propagates  itself  in  actions  which 
resemble  one  another  just  because  they  originate  in  like  desires  and 
like  beliefs.  Socially,  all  is  invention  (of  individual  minds)  and 
imitation  (by  other  minds).  The  spring  of  social  life  is  individual 
initiative,  and  its  progress  is  by  ideas ;  but  its  development  may  be 
arrested  by  extra-logical  infiuences.  For  imitation  may  work  either 
by  the  ])ower  of  ideas,  or  by  force  of  fashion,  and  M.  Tarde,  when  ho 
wrote  Les  Lois  d' Imitation,  seemed  disposed  to  believe  in  this  ultimate 
prevalence  of  extra-logical  over  logical  factors  in  “  the  imitative  pro¬ 
pagation  of  inventions  and  discoveries,"  in  other  words,  of  a  regime 
of  social  compression  and  “  customary  civilization  rather  than  of  free 
criticism  and  discussion. 

In  the  present  book,  M.  Tarde  endeavours  to  “  fill  in  the  outline  "  and 
trace  the  laws  which  determine  the  movements  and  manifestations  of 
discovery  and  invention — the  social  equivalents  of  individual  judgment 
and  volition.  And  the  only  method  of  determining  the  sequence — the 
necessary  sequence— of  social  movements,  according  to  M.  Tarde’s 
hypothesis,  is  by  the  application  of  what  he  calls  the  rules  of  individual 
logic  to  the  complex  phenomena  of  social  life.  But  under  Logic  (the 
conception  of  which  he  would  greatly  extend)  he  includes  a  consideration 
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of  the  degrees  of  desire  and  belief,  which  he  thinks  arc  not  only 
the  sources  of  social  phenomena,  but  admit  of  approximately  quautita* 
tive  measurement.  This  idea  M.  Tarde  works  out  with  great,  if  not 
too  great,  ingenuity  and  felicity.  The  pages  of  this  Review  are  hardly 
appropriate  for  any  detailed  appreciation  of  M.  Tarde’s  method  and 
its  applications.  His  conception  of  society  will  be  recognized  at  once 
as  a  great  abstraction  ;  but  that  constitutes  its  merit  iu  the  eyes  of  its 
author.  Sociologists  are  just  now  (cf.  G.  Simmel,  in  Germany)  offering 
us  a  variety  of  abstractions,  each  claiming  to  represent  the  un¬ 
diluted  essence  of  society  as  such ;  while  abstraction  succeeds  to 
abstraction,  like  Amurath  to  Amurath,  the  critical  student  may  well  be 
excused  for  suspending  judgment.  There  is  no  field,  again,  in  which 
vagueness  and  nebulousness  can  go  so  far  as  in  what  is  called  Sociology  ; 
conceptions  like  those  of  M.  Tarde,  interesting  and  suggestive  as  they 
are,  lend  themselves  with  fatal  facility  to  exuberant  and  htfsty  generali¬ 
zation.  M.  Tarde’s  generalizations  are  no  worse  than  others  of 
the  kind,  while  they  are  undeniably  clever  ;  but,  after  all,  much  that 
he  says  has  already  been  the  staple  of  other  arguments  on  the  same 
subject,  only  the  form  and  the  language  are  different.  The  reduction 
of  social  movements  to  “  the  movement  of  the  syllogism,”  or  to  “  the 
natural  selection  of  ideas,”  is  equally  imposing  till  you  come  to 
examine  it,  and  then  it  turns  out  to  be  only  a  quasi-scientific  way  of 
stating  a  somewhat  obvious  fact — or,  rather,  of  obscuring  it.  The 
truth  is,  that  much  that  passes  for  **  scientific  sociology  ”  is  either  the 
merest  verbiage,  or  the  merest  dialectic.  I  should  be  the  last  to  deny 
that  M.  Tarde’s  work  is  one  of  the  highest  and  most  brilliant  specimens 
of  its  kind  ;  but  the  supply  of  its-kind  seems  likely  to  outrun  the  demand 
— which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  M.  Tarde  himself  observes  that  sociology 
has  enjoyed  the  remarkable  distinction  of  being  baptized  before  it  was 
born  ;  but,  even  after  reading  M.  Tarde’s  stimulating  books,  one  may 
be  excused  for  doubting  whether  sociology  has  arrived  at  years  of  dis¬ 
cretion.  No  one,  however,  can  read  M.  Tarde  without  receiving  from 
him  the  greatest  boon  one  student  can  give  to  another — the  boon  of 
being  made  to  think. 

Sidney  Ball. 

L’ADMINISTRATION  LOCALE  DE  L’ANGLETERRE.  Par 

PiEBBE  Abminjon,  Docteur  en  Droit.  [345  pp.  8vo.  6  fr. 

Chevalier-Mareseq.  Paris,  1895.] 

In  this  outline  of  our  system  of  local  government.  Dr.  Arminjon, 
after  briefly  summarizing  the  history  of  its  growth  in  his  first  chapter, 
enters  upon  the  study  of  its  constituent  elements  as  they  exist  at  this 
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moment.  Beginning  with  the  ancient  parish  (which  he  declines  to 
regard,  with  Freeman  and  Dr.  Stubbs,  as  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
early  Anglo-Saxon  township)  and  its  vestry  meeting,  he  passes  on  to 
our  late  reversion  to  the  old  type  in  the  parish-meeting  and  parish-conncil. 

A  study  of  the  poor-law  system  follows,  succeeded  by  chapters  on 
the  constitution  of  urban  and  rural  sanitary  authorities,  municipal 
corporations,  county  councils,  and  school  boards.  The  subjects  of 
police,  finance,  intercommunication,  and  land  receive  separate  con¬ 
sideration,  as  does  the  government  of  the  metropolis.  A  bibliography 
of  literature  bearing  on  the  subject  completes  the  work. 

With  the  details  of  our  local  government  as  elaborated  by  Dr. 
Arminjon  English  readers  will  be  less  interested  than  with  the  author's 
comments  upon  that  system,  and  it  is,  therefore,  with  the  latter  that  it  is 
proposed  principally  to  deal  in  this  review.  To  him  our  system  appears 
to  have  attained,  during  the  last  half-century,  a  high  degree  of  centrali¬ 
zation.  Why,  he  asks,  have  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  “  la  terre 
classiqne  du  self-government,"  not  only  permitted  such  a  revolution, 
but  have  even  applauded  its  effects  ?  He  finds  motives,  first,  in  the 
demand  for  a  more  consistent  and  less  demoralizing  system  of  public 
relief  ;  next,  in  the  necessity,  which  hygienic  research  has  demonstrated, 
of  refusing  to  tolerate  such  an  abuse  of  self-government  as  would  allow 
a  locality  to  become  a  centre  of  infection  to  the  surrounding  area ;  and, 
lastly,  in  the  fact  that  the  personnel  of  the  local  governing  bodies  have 
not,  as  a  rule,  possessed  the  qualifications  which  would  fit  them  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  duties  without  the  constant  supervision  of  a  superior 
authority.  “  Disdained  by  the  rich  and  cultivated  classes,  these  limited 
functions,  with  which  none  of  the  prestige  attaching  to  the  older 
institutions  is  associated,  have  always  been  the  province  of  farmers  and 
shopkeepers,  a  respectable  class  but  slow  and  ill-informed,  to  which  a 
complete  autonomy  could  not  wisely  be  conceded."  A  short-sighted 
policy,  we  may  think,  on  the  part  of  the  rich  and  cultivated  classes  ! 

As  might  be  expected  of  the  symmetric  and  logical  Gallic  mind. 
Dr.  Arminjon  has  something  to  say  upon  the  confusion  which  arises 
from  the  multiplicity  of  our  local  governing  bodies,  and  upon  the  ill- 
organized  and  costly  (and,  it  might  be  added,  vexatious)  mode  of 
collecting  the  rates.  Mr.  Goseben  is  quoted  as  stating  that  in  local 
board  districts  a  man  might  live  under  six  or  seven  authorities  of 
different  kinds,  and  that  he  himself  had  been  the  target  for  twelve 
demands  on  one  property  for  rates  amounting  in  all  to  12«.  4(f.  ! 
Could  this  multiplicity  of  notices  have  been  occasioned,  one  wonders, 
by  a  lack  of  promptitude  on  the  part  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
in  the  performance  of  bis  civic  duties  ? 
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It  is  also  natural  that  a  citizen  of  a  country  where  the  octroi  is  a 
chief  instrument  of  taxation  should  be  struck  by  our  own  practice  of 
throwing  the  burden  of  taxation  for  local  purposes  upon  the  possessors 
of  real,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  immovable  property.  In  quoting 
the  summaries  of  receipts  from  the  annual  local  taxation  returns,  the 
author  points  out  that  the  profits  on  corporation  gas-  and  water-works, 
as  also  upon  improvements,  are  really  paid  by  the  same  class  of 
property.  Adding  these  sums,  which  amounted  in  all  for  the  year 
1891-92  to  £3,276,124,  to  the  £28,507,119  raised  directly  by  rates  for 
tlie  same  year,  be  finds  that  immovable  property  has  to  contribute 
61  per  cent,  to  the  total  revenue  of  local  authorities.  Between  1881 
and  1892  the  charge  on  rateable  property  has  gone  up  191  P®r  cent, 
while  the  rateable  value,  as  assessed,  has  gone  up  only  9  per  cent. 
This  rise  is  chiefly  in  appearance  only,  being  caused  by  the  increased 
stringency  of  assessments.  That  it  has  little  existence  in  reality. 
Dr.  Annin jon  thinks  is  proved  by  comparing  it  with  the  Income  Tax 
returns  under  schedule  A.  As  the  figures  quoted  by  him  indicate, 
however,  a  rise  under  this  schedule  of  25  per  cent  in  the  twenty  years 
ending  in  1891  (from  £142,736,057  to  £177,725,959),  the  discrepancy 
l)etween  the  two  forms  of  valuation  does  not  seem  particularly  striking, 
though  it  is  shown  that  the  rise  under  schedule  D  for  the  same  perioil 
amounts  to  61  per  cent.  Still  there  must  be  something  unsound  in  a 
financial  system  which  taxes  one  class  or  interest  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  rest  of  the  community,  and  then  attempts  to  adjust  the  balance  by 
taxing  the  rest  of  the  community  in  order  to  subsidize  that  class. 

Another  feature  of  English  local  government  which  meets  with 
unfavourable  criticism  is  the  extraordinary  and,  as  the  author  hints, 
reckless  growth  of  municipal  indebtedness.  He  lays  the  blame  on 
parliament  for  having  first  imposed  general  regulations  of  sufficient 
stringency  upon  the  contracting  of  loans,  and  then  granted  to  corpora¬ 
tions  immunity  from  the  operation  of  these  safeguards  by  means  of 
private-bill  legislation.  The  privilege  which  municipalities  alone 
among  public  bodies  enjoy  of  appointing  their  own  auditors  is,  he 
considers,  open  to  the  grave  objection  that  officials  thus  appointed 
“  enjoy  ”  neither  the  independence  nor  the  impartiality  necessary  for 
the  discharge  of  their  functions  ”  (p.  239).  The  learned  doctor  sees  in 
the  provision  which  makes  chairmen  of  county  and  district  councils  ex 
officio  justices  for  their  county  a  very  formidable  innovation.  He 
regards  it  as  a  step  towards  an  elective  magistracy — an  institution  of 
which  ho  does  not  conceal  his  distrust.  He  seems  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  mayors,  who  are  also  elected  officers,  have  always  been  the  chief 
magistrates  of  their  towns  during  their  term  of  office.  But  he  accords 
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his  strongest  approval  to  the  sagacious  and  statesmanlike  arrangement 
which  consigns  the  control  of  the  county  constabulary  to  a  standing 
joint  committee,  composed  of  magistrates  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  of 
county  councillors  in  equal  proportions.  Another  provision  which  meets 
with  his  cordial  approbation  is  section  10  of  the  Act  of  1888,  which 
empowers  the  local  government  board  to  transfer  to  county  councils 
by  provisional  orders  certain  administrative  functions  now  pertaining  to 
departments  of  tbe  Government.  He  observes,  It  is  impossible  to 
praise  too  highly  such  a  provision  ;  it  allows  the  local  government 
board  gradually  to  strengthen  county  councils  by  entrusting  to  them, 
as  the  opportunity  occurs,  such  powers  as  experience  may  show  to  be 
useful  to  them.  If  the  new  assemblies  realize  the  hopes  that  have 
been  placed  in  them,  the  section  which  I  have  just  quoted  opens  out 
an  unbounded  prospect,  and  thus  presages  a  local  life  as  intense  as 
ever  ”  (p.  284). 

In  chapter  xii.  occur  some  reflections  upon  the  sharp  contrast 
aflbrded  by  the  French  and  English  view  of  the  nature  and  limitations 
of  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  functions.  **  English  legislation 
dispenses  with  those  juridical  memoranda  (monuments  juridiques), 
split  up  into  little  precise  paragraphs  and  intended  to  enunciate 
principles  the  application  of  which  will  be  left  to  some  State 
functionary’s  discretion.  On  the  contrary,  it  attempts,  at  the  cost 
sometimes  of  repetition  and  prolixity,  to  foresee  all  doubts  and  difficulties, 
and  to  leave  as  little  as  possible  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  the 
executive.  ...  In  France  we  have  for  a  hundred  years  taken  for 
granted  the  principle  that  the  action  of  the  authority  which  represents 
the  citizens  in 'mass  must  be  left  unfettered,  that  it  alone  .may  judge 
of  the  acts  of  its  agents,  and  that  its  efibrts  would  be  fruitless  if  some 
rival  power,  perhaps  hostile  or  inexperienced,  could  paralyze  it ;  it  is 
admitted,  in  short,  that  the  State  is  a  being  (personne  morale)  of  a 
higher  order  and  subject  to  other  rules  than  is  ordinary  humanity. 
Hence  it  logically  follows  that  the  judicial  authority  can  neither 
amend  nor  annul  the  acts  of  the  administration,  even  though  they  may 
be  ultra  vires  or  illegal,  nor  can  it  take  cognisance  of  administrative 
documents  with  regard  either  to  their  legality  or  opportuneness,  nor 
even  interpret  them  when  their  meaning  is  doubtful  ”  (pp.  253,  235). 

Elsewhere  the  author  observes  that  local  government  in  France 
possesses  three  characteristics  which  markedly  distinguish  it  from 
that  of  England.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  accepted  as  an  axiom  in 
France  that  *‘if  to  deliberate  is  the  business  of  many  persons,  to  act 
is  the  business  of  but  one”  (p.  281).  Consequently,  the  burden  of 
administration  rests  upon  the  prefects  in  the  departments,  and  on  the 
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mayors  in  the  communes.  French  mayors,  it  will  be  remembered,  are 
not  elected  officers.  “In  practice  decisions  are  taken,  the  public 
wealth  administered,  and  the  annual  budget  prepared  by  a  functionary 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  State,  and,  on  principle,  not  a  native  of 
the  locality**  (p.  281).  Hence,  weakness  of  local  public  spirit,  and 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  elected  bodies  of  all  that  concerns  administra¬ 
tion.  Secondly,  this  weakness  is  perhaps  in  turn  the  cause  of  the 
close  subordination  in  which  local  bodies  are  kept  in  relation  to  the 
central  authority.  Lastly,  the  author  credits  local  government  among 
ourselves  with  an  independence  of  political  considerations,  as  compared 
with  the  state  of  things  obtaining  in  his  own  country,  which  one 
can  but  piously  wish  may  actually  exist.  “We  do  not  see  the 
government  over  yonder,**  he  says,  “manning  certain  departmental, 
cantonal,  or  communal  services  with  nominees — teachers,  tax-collectors, 
office-keepers,  and  juges  de  paix — whose  real  function  is  to  support  the 
partisans  and  to  fight  tho  opponents  of  the  ministry**  (p.  283). 

The  complete  contrast  which  the  English  land  system,  with  its  wide- 
reaching  influence  on  society  in  general,  oflers  to  that  of  France, 
attracts  a  large  sliare  of  Dr.  ArQrinjon*8  attention.  After  tracing  the 
waning  prosperity  of  the  country  population  from  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  quotes  largely  from  the  evidence  collected 
by  the  Labour  Commission  and  from  other  sources  to  indicate  the 
present  poverty  and  degradation  of  the  English  peasant.  While 
remarking  upon  the  apparent  illogicality  of  retaining  the  suflTrage  in  the 
country  on  a  narrow  basis  after  it  bad  been  extended  in  the  towns 
alike  for  imperial  and  municipal  purposes,  the  author  does  not  conceal 
his  opinion  that  the  agricultural  labouring  class,  thinned  down  by 
constant  emigration  and  migration  to  the  towns  till  only  the  aged,  the 
timid,  and  the  incapable  are  left  in  close  dependence  on  the  landowners 
and  the  farmers,  oflers  by  no  means  a  promising  couche  sociale  for  the 
reception  of  civic  rights,  and  one  much  inferior  to  the  workmen  in  towns. 

The  joint  operations  of  the  enfranchisement  Acts  and  of  the  practice 
of  compounding  for  rates  has,  as  Dr.  Arminjon  points  out,  to  a  great 
extent  divorced  the  duty  of  bearing  the  burden  of  taxation,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  regards  as  pressing  unfairly  upon  land,  from  the 
right  of  exercising  the  franchise.  The  practice,  which  appears  to  be 
springing  up  among  some  landlords,  of  distinguishing  that  portion  of 
the  rent  paid  by  compound  householders  which  simply  passes  through 
their  hands  to  the  rate-collector  from  that  portion  which  goes  into  their 
pockets,  and  of  making  the  former  rise  and  fall  proportionately  with  the 
rates,  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  Arminjon.  While  he 
admits  that  the  result  of  the  parish  elections  in  1894  has  not  confirmed 
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the  prophecy  of  internecine  strife  between  landowners  and  labourers, 
he  concludes  bis  treatise  with  the  following  passage,  which,  as  indicating 
the  view  of  the  ‘‘  distinguished  foreigner,”  it  seems  worth  while  to 
give  in  exlento. 

**  The  solution  of  the  question  of  the  land  none  the  less  continues  to 
be  the  vital  question  upon  which  depends  in  great  measure  the  future  of 
England.  The  concentration  of  the  ownership  of  the  soil  in  a  few 
hands,  and  the  application  to  agriculture  of  the  methods  of  manufacture 
have  all  but  compromised  the  existence  of  self-government,  and  have 
retarded  the  evolution  of  democracy  in  Great  Britain  by  more  than  half 
a  century.  The  reforms  recently  accomplished  in  local  government 
may  probably  result  in  hastening  the  end  of  this  anti-social  and  anti- 
economic  system.  While  we  can  but  desire  such  a  transformation,  wo 
most  recognize  that  it  will  have  consequences  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  extent.  It  is  the  close  bond  of  the  custom  of  primo¬ 
geniture  connecting  the  English  aristocracy  with  the  ownership  of 
land  which  has  permitted  that  aristocracy  to  exist  until  now.  If  legis¬ 
lation  resulting  from  the  new  reforms,  combined  with  the  crisis  in 
agriculture,  succeeds  in  democratizing  real  property,  may  not  the  loss  of 
its  chief  element  of  power  reduce  this  aristocracy  to  the  level  of  that 
of  France  ?'  When  the  statesmen  and  legislators  who  have  been 
hereditarily  recruited  from  its  ranks  shall  thus  have  been  severed  from 
public  affairs  in  order  to  make  room  for  another  class  of  politicians, 
will  not  the  working  of  British  institutions  undergo  a  profound 
change  ?  Is  it  not,  indeed,  the  incomparable  political  genius  of  this 
aristocracy  which  has  made  and  still  makes  possible  the  delicate  and 
complicated  play  of  the  parliamentary  system,  and  which  impresses 
on  British  foreign  policy  that  consistency  and  width  of  view  to  which, 
above  everything  else,  we  must  attribute  the  irresistible  expansion  of 
England  ?  Is  it  not  owing  to  the  prestige  of  this  glorious  S/tie  that 
an  archipelago  lying  off  the  European  coast-line  still  continues  to 
impose  its  supremacy  over  vast  territories  across  the  globe  ?  Who, 
then,  can  foresee  the  final  result  of  that  evolution  which  is  hurrying 
this  country  on  towards  complete  democratization,  and  one  of  whose 
most  characteristic  aspects  wo  have  just  been  studying  ?  ”  (p.  326). 

C.  H.  d’E.  LBPPWQTOir. 
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SHORT  NOTICES. 

MONEY  AND  MONETARY  PROBLEMS.  By  J.  Shield 
Nicholson,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in 
tho  University  of  Edinburgh.  Third  Edition,  [xviii.,  431  pp. 
Crown  8vo.  7«.  6d.  Black.  London,  1895.] 

In  the  new  edition  of  his  work.  Professor  Nicholson  has  added 
a  second  part  to  his  Treatise  on  Money,  “with  special  reference  to 
tho  effects  of  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  upon  industry  and 
trade.”  Needless  to  say  that,  like  all  that  Professor  Nicholson  writes,  it 
is  luminous  and  suggestive.  We  may  not  agree  with  all  his  conclusions, 
wo  may  suspect  him  here  and  there  of  a  •parti  pris,  but  the  impression 
loft  on  the  mind  is  of  an  honest  attempt  to  deal  with  a  very  difScult 
problem.  Thus  he  sets  himself  to  explain  the  low  prices  now 
obtaining  with  an  increasing  production  of  gold,  and  a  glut  of  gold  at 
the  Bank  of  England.  His  explanation  is  the  depreciation  of  silver — 
“  The  prices  of  commodities  in  gold-using  countries  have  been  directly 
affected  by  the  depreciation  of  silver,”  and  in  consequence  “  the  fixity  of 
ratio  between  gold  and  silver  is  of  far  greater  moment  than  it  would 
bo  if  we  were  to  consider  only  the  quantity  theory  of  money  in  its 
simplest  form.”  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  writer  will  expand 
and  justify  his  position  at  greater  length  than  is  possible  within  the 
limits  prescribed  to  him  by  tho  conditions  of  his  treatise. 

INDUSTRY  AND  PROPERTY  :  A  Plea  for  Truth  and  Honesty 
in  Economics,  and  for  Liberty  and  Justice  in  Social  Reform.  By 
George  Brooks,  [viii.,  325  pp.  Crown  8vo.  3*.  6d.  Sampson 
Low,  Marston.  London,  1895.] 

Tho  fact  that  tho  author  of  this  work  should  have  been  a  recipient 
of  the  Royal  Bounty  for  “  distinguished  services  ”  to  literature  has 
drawn  attention  to  what  economists  could  otherwise  have  well  afforded 
to  neglect.  It  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  respect  Mr.  Brooks’s  attack 
upon  what  he  is  pleased  to  regard  as  Socialism  is  distinguished  from 
that  of  any  other  man  in  the  street,  unless  it  is  for  the  high  level 
of  inconsecj^uent  vulgarity  and  scurrility  that  the  author  succeeds  in 
maintaining.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  author  will  use  his 
honorarium  to  acquire  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  things  (and 
persons)  he  writes  about,  and,  if  possible,  some  understanding,  and 
even  a  little  charity.  One  of  his  chapters  is  devoted  to  tho 
enumeration  of  “  Christian  virtues ;  ”  but  it  would  appear  from 
tho  other  chapters  of  the  book,  that  the  author’s  experience  of 
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this  department  of  life  is  even  less  intimate  than  his  experience  of 
economics.  There  is  only  one  consideration  which  might  reconcile  a 
friend  of  literature  or  a  student  of  economics  to  this  extraordinary 
recognition  of  incompetence  and  ineptitude,  and  that  is  the  hope  that 
it  may  have  been  accompanied  by  a  condition,  that  the  author  should 
write  nothing  more  of  the  kind.  Of  what  kind  that  is,  examples  might 
be  easily  given ;  but  it  is  hardly  right  to  do  the  author  so  much 
honour  or  the  pages  of  this  Review  so  much  dishonour. 

But  the  Christian  Socialist  may  bo  interested  in  hearing  the  variety 
of  “synonyms”  Mr.  Brooks  thinks  “just  as  reasonable;”  they  are 
“  Christian  tyrant,”  “  Christian  oppressor,”  “  Christian  slave-owner,” 
“  Christian  pirate,”  “  Christian  brigand.”  Truly,  Mr.  Brooks  has  not 
exchanged  his  ministry  of  Robert  Street  Chapel  for  a  political  platform 
(as  we  gather  from  the  title-page)  for  nothing. 

THE  BETTER  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  POOR-LAW. 
By  W.  Chance,  M.A.  [xii.,  260  pp.  Crown  8vo.  6a.  Sonnen- 
schein.  London,  1890.) 

Mr.  Chance  has  given  us  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  poor-law 
question  at  the  present  day.  His  book  will  serve  as  a  complement  to 
Mr.  Fowle’s,  and  considers  in  detail  many  of  the  points  raised  by  his 
predecessor.  Principle  and  practice  alike  find  their  proper  place,  but 
practice  gives  the  prevailing  note.  Thus  we  have  an  account  of  the 
present  state  of  popular  feeling,  supported  by  statistics  ;  a  summary  of 
the  conditions  of  good  administration  ;  an  exhaustive  statement  of  the 
arguments  for  or  against  out-door  relief,  and  an  examination  of  all 
those  applications  of  the  law  which  are  the  despair  of  guardians. 
Nor  is  it  only  Mr.  Chance’s  own  opinions  that  are  given,  for  we  have 
a  mass  of  evidence  from  such  first-hand  authorities  as  H.M.  inspectors, 
and  the  reports  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  no  guardian  of  the  poor  is  fully  equipped  for  his  office  until 
he  has  read  Mr.  Chance’s  book. 
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rpo  lovers  of  horticulture,  1895  was  a  year  prolific  in  pleasant 
surprises.  Just  at  a  time  when  winter  was  more  than 
usually  persistent  in  “tugging  at  the  skirts  of  spring,” ‘  and 
its  icy  hand  continued  to  keep  the  daffodils  from  peeping  forth, 
Mr.  Elgood’s  delightful  paintings  afforded  many  the  opportunity 
of  realizing  to  what  a  fine  art  the  laying  out  of  fiower-beds 
may  be  brought  A  little  later,  at  the  time  when — 

“  Scythes  are  whetted,  and  roses  blow,”  • 
and  when  gardeners  were  bhing  rewarded  for  their  past 
exertions  by  the  rich  bimquet  of  scents  and  colours  which  an 
abnormally  brilliant  summer  had  afforded,  the  publication  of 
a  poet’s  thoughts  taught  them  to  derive  fresh  charms  from  their 
surroundinga  Then,  at  the  season  when  vegetation  lapsed  once 
again  into  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  the  printed  results 
of  Miss  Amherst’s  exhaustive  research  came  into  our  idle  hands, 
in  order  that  we  might  learn  how  the  advanced  methods  of  the 
present  day  had  gradually  been  evolved. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  pursuit  which  is  both  an  art 
and  a  science,  which  exerts  both  a  refining  influence  on  the 
mind  and  an  invigorating  influence  on  the  body,  which  can  be 
made  to  combine  profit  with  pleasure,  which  can  be  limited  to 
the  cramped  space  of  a  window-seat  and  expanded  to  the  wide 
bounds  of  a  park,  and  which  can  be  followed  by  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich,  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong,  the  illiterate  as 

'  History  of  Gardening  in  England.  By  the  Hon.  Alicia  Amherst.  [Quaritch. 
London,  1895.] 

In  Veroniods  Garden.  By  Alfred  Austin.  [Macmillan.  London,  1895.] 

A  Collection  of  Water  Colour  Drawings  qf  Gardens  in  Many  Lands.  By 
George  8.  Elgood,  R.I.  Exhibited  at  the  Galleries  of  the  Fine  Art  Society,  1895. 

*  In  Veronicds  Garden,  p.  7.  *  Ibid.,  p.  43. 
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well  as  the  erudite,  should  have  been  found  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  historian,  poet,  and  artist  ?  To  quote  the  language 
of  Mr.  Blomefield — 

“  A  garden  is,  perhaps,  the  most  legible  evidence  of  national  cha¬ 
racter.  In  it  may  be  seen  traces  of  its  reticence  or  vanity,  of  its  love 
of  soberness  or  of  its  passion  for  display,  of  its  patient  ingenuity  or 
of  its  loose  thought  and  carelessness  of  execution.  The  quiet  lawns 
of  Montacute  are  as  eloquent  of  the  well-ordered  life  of  an  English 
gentleman  as  the  gardens  of  Versailles  of  the  fatuous  ambition  of 
Louis  Quatorze  ;  and  it  requires  a  habit  of  many  moods  to  place  one’s 
self  in  touch  with  these  manifold  humours — to  range,  for  instance,  from 
the  slashing  magnificence  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  to  the  delicate 
fancy  and  sweeter  poetry  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  century.”  ^ 

Yes ;  history  reveals  to  us  a  system  of  horticulture  varying 
according  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  times.  A  race  so 
addicted  to  intoxicating  liquors  as  ours  could,  for  a  considerable 
period,  but  concentrate  its  attention  on  the  propagation  of  the 
“  wine-tree  ” — a  term  which  embraces  the  growths,  not  only  of 
the  vineyard  but  of  the  apple  and  pear  “  zerds,”  and  for  which 
corresponding  expressions  are  found  in  the  Welsh,  Cornish, 
Armorican,  and  Irish  dialects,  such  as  Guinuyddtn,  Guinhien, 
Guien,  etc.  The  favourite  drink  of  the  Britons  was  otvov  axparov,^ 
i.e,  undiluted  wine ;  but  whether  this  was  some  product  of  the 
vineyard  or  of  the  orchard  is  uncertain.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  term  “  cider  ”  is  derived  from  the  Latin  aicera,  which,  in  its 
turn,  proceeds  from  the  Hebrew  nab  (i.e.  any  liquor  which,  im¬ 
moderately  taken,  intoxicates).^  Now,  according  to  Ammianus, 
cider  was  a  beverage  of  the  Gauls,  and,  according  to  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  also.  Moreover,  the  avail 
(apple)  gave  its  name  to  more  than  one  town  or  district  of 
primaeval  England.  Be  this  as  it  may,  some  of  the  intoxicants 
indulged  in  by  the  ancient  Britons  were  obtained  from  the 

'  Prefatory  note  by  Reginald  Blomefield,  M.A.,  in  the  Catalogue  qf  a  Collection 
of  Water  Colour  Drawinge  of  Gardens  in  Many  Lands,  by  Q.  8.  Elgood,  E.I. 
[March,  1895.] 

*  Xiphilinus,  Monumenta  Historia  Britannica,  p.  Iv. 

’  A  Dictionary  in  Spanish  and  English,  first  published  by  R.  Percyvall,  now 
enlarged  by  J.  Minshew,  foL  1599,  suh  voc.  “  Cider.” 
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grape ;  for  it  was  the  Emperor  Probus  who  first  promoted  the 
institution  of  a  native  wine  industry.^  According  to  Bede,  the 
vine  fiourished  during  the  seventh  century  hot  only  in  England 
but  in  Ireland  ;  ^  and  in  the  former  country,  at  the  date  of  the 
Conquest,  we  gather  from  the  Domesday  Survey  that  at  least 
thirty-eight  yards  existed,  while  from  William  of  Malmesbury 
we  learn  that  the  best  wine  came  from  those  situated  in  the 
Vale  of  Gloucester.  The  Exchequer  Rolls  of  Henry  II.  prove 
that  viticulture  continued  to  be  practised ;  and  in  the  accounts 
rendered  to  Edward  III.  by  the  keeper  of  the  Windsor  yards, 
there  is  a  description  of  the  industry  which  comprehends  all  its 
processes  from  the  manuring  of  the  roots  of  the  grape  to  the 
barrelling  of  its  generous  juices.  Yet  long  ere  this,  the  English 
wine-trade  was  a  moribund  one ;  for,  as  soon  as  Guienne  was 
added  to  the  Crown  possessions  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  II. 
with  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  a  vintage  flavoured  with  a  goAt  de 
terrain  incomparably  superior  to  any  derived  from  our  Kentish 
and  West  country  soils  had  been  placed  at  our  disposal.  No 
exorbitant  duties  were  imposed  on  importers  of  “  the  high 
country  wines  of  Gascony,”  ®  consequently  by  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  all  traces  of  the  English  vintager’s  business 
had  been  obliterated,  save  the  sight  of  his  neglected  yards  on  a 
few  sunny  slopes,*  and  the  memory  of  excessive  wine-rents  and 
wine-tithes  paid  by  certain  towns  where  he  and  his  colleagues 
had  once  carried  on  their  operations. 

Orchards  existed  and  fruit-trees  were  pruned  as  far  north  as 
the  Hebrides  even  during  the  first  century.®  Though  they  have 
been  increasing  in  importance  ever  since,  there  have  been  many 
occasions,  such  as  the  years  1257,  1352,  and  1412,  when  their 
commonest  products  were  only  to  be  bought  by  the  most  wealthy 

'  “Qallis  omnibus  et  Hispanis  ac  Britannis  hinc  permisit  ut  vites  haberent 
vinumque  conficerent”  {Flavii  Vopitci  Syracusii  de  Florumo,  c.  2,  Ap.  Hist.  Av/j. 
Script.). 

*  Historia  Gildce,  c.  1. 

*  S.  Hartlib,  The  Le<jaey,  p.  23,  edit  1652. 

*  Foure  Dookes  of  Husbandry,  collected  by  M.  C.  Heresbach,  newly  Englished 
and  increased  by  Barnabe  Uooge,  Esq.,  sub  voc.  “  To  the  Reader.”  [1577.] 

*  “  Bed  Thyla  larga  et  diutina  pomona  copiosa  est  ...  In  hiemein  compercunt 
arborum  fructus"  (C«u  Julii  Solini  Polyhistorice,  c.  22). 
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of  Englishmen.  To  pay  10s.  per  centum  for  pears,  and  2s.  per 
centum  for  apples,  as  people  did  in  the  times  of  Henry  IL,  was 
to  commit  a  great  extravagance.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
as  early  as  Hartlib’s  days  apples  began  to  be  imported  luxuries, 
though  then  from  the  Netherlands  instead  of,  as  now,  from  the 
Antipodes. 

Nuts,  figs,  and  almonds  also  existed  here  in  England  during 
the  era  of  the  Heptarchy,^  the  first-named  being  in  much 
request  on  account  of  their  oil  *  in  times  when  every  manor  was 
of  necessity  self-sufficing. 

Of  stone  fruits  we  do  not  find  the  records  quite  so  satisfactory. 
Even  classic  writers  fail  to  give  us  much  information  about 
them,  which  is  only  to  be  expected,  because  the  genus  plum  loses 
much  of  its  delicate  aroma  when  grown  in  Southern  Europe. 
We  find,  however,  twelve  varieties  of  it,  besides  the  Persian  apple 
or  peach,  classified  by  Pliny  as  mala  ;  ^  and  indeed  authorities  of 
a  later  date  continued  to  term  the  last-named  fruit  an  apple.* 

The  most  luscious  and  juiciest  of  all  the  Ttiala — the  golden 
one,  which  was  Juno’s  wedding  present  to  Jupiter,  and  which 
impeded  Atalanta  in  the  race  with  her  beautiful  lover — does 
not  seem  to  have  been  imported  for  use  here  in  England  until 
the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  Even  then  it  was  probably  but  re¬ 
garded  as  Virgil,  who  calls  it  malv/m  fdix,  regarded  it,  viz.  as 
a  disinfectant ;  for  Cardinal  Wolsey  did  not  suck  at  his  orange 
as  he  entered  the  crowded  audience  chamber,  but  smelled  at  the 
sponge  which  its  rind  contained  in  order  to  avoid  the  ill  odours 
of  his  many  suitors. 

Of  stone  fruits,  properly  so  called,  cherries  have  always  been 
the  most  plentiful  in  this  country.  Neckam  and  Matthew  Peuis 
allude  to  them  in  their  writings,  and,  according  to  the  poet 
Lydgate,  they  were  common  enough  in  1415  to  be  hawked 
about  the  streets.  Later,  however,  the  demand  temporarily 

'  Ingvlphuty  p.  50. 

*  "  Ei  quarter  de  neiz  deit  respondre  de  iiij  galons  de  oUe  ”  {Hoaebonderie,  anony¬ 
mous  thirteenth  century  MS.). 

*  Hitt.  Nat.,  lib.  xv.,  c.  11  et  seq. 

*  Godfredius,  Commentary  on  PaUadixu.  Translated  in  fifteenth  century  by 
Nicholas  BoUa^e.  MS.  Harl.  116,  fol  156. 
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overbalanced  the  supply ;  for  in  Fuller’s  times  they  were  being 
imported  from  the  Continent  Faulkner,  Pownall,  and  other 
historians  have  held  that  the  species  had  become  extinct  since 
the  times  of  the  Romans,  and  was  reintroduced  by  the  fruiterer 
of  Henry  VIIL  This  is  giving  “  our  honest  Richard  Harreys,” 
as  Lambarde  calls  him,^  more  than  his  due.  No  doubt  he  im¬ 
ported  several  varieties  of  the  tree,  and  may  be  called  the  father 
of  Kentish  “  growers,”  for,  “  by  his  great  cost  and  rare  industry,” 
in  1553  he  planted  “  the  sweet  cherry,  temperate  pipyn,  and  the 
golden  renate,”  *  at  Tenham  with  such  skill  and  foresight,  that 
the  district  is  still  the  first  resort  of  the  London  greengrocers. 
Indeed,  a  hundred  years  later,  on  the  occasion  of  a  bad  fruiting 
season,  we  are  told  that  an  orchard  belonging  to  that  district 
brought  in  a  profit  of  £330  per  acre.® 

Of  the  early  existence  in  England  of  the  less  common  stone 
fruits  nothing  further  need  be  said  here,  for  Miss  Amherst  has 
thrown  a  flood  of  new  light  on  the  subject. 

Coming  now  to  kemelless  varieties,  we  find  that  coynes 
(quinces)  were  common  hedgerow  trees  in  Gerarde’s  days,  and, 
according  to  Evelyn,  had  never  ceased  since  the  times  of  Pal- 
ladius  to  serve  as  stocks  in  the  grafting  of  all  varieties  of  fruit 
trees.*  The  more  (mulberry)  and  merle  (medlar)  appear  to  have 
been  two  of  our  earliest  importations. 

Strange  to  say,  the  mediaeval  records  of  our  now  most  fre¬ 
quently  grown  fruit-bushes  are  provokingly  scant  The  goose¬ 
berry,  once  called  in  the  eastern  counties  thepes  or  theabes,  in 
the  western  deherry,  in  the  northern  groser,  and  which  possessed 
several  other  names,®  can  only  be  traced  back  to  1276,  when 
plants  of  it  were  purchased  for  the  royal  gardens  at  West¬ 
minster  ;  *  indeed.  Miss  Amherst  has  only  succeeded  in  tracing 

'  William  Lambarde,  Peramhvlation  of  the  County  of  Kent. 

*  I.e.  a  pippin  shoot  grafted  on  a  pippin  stock  (Thomas  Fuller,  D.D.,  Hixtory 
of  the  Worthies  of  England,  vol.  ii.,  p.  264,  edit.  1840). 

*  8.  Hartlib,  The  Legacy,  edit  1652,  p.  14. 

‘  Pomona,  p.  73,  edit  1706. 

*  J.  0.  Halliwell,  Dictionarytof  Archaic  and' Provincial  Terms. 

*  Hudson  Turner,  “  State  of  Horticulture  in  England  in  Early  Times,”  in  Journal 
of  the  Archaologicai  Society,  vol.  v.,  1848. 
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it  back  to  1516.  The  reapia  (raspberry),  according  to  Nares, 
was  indigenous  to  the  north  of  England,  and  is  suggested  by 
Miss  Amherst  to  have  been  ignored  by  gardeners  until  Tudor 
times.  Not  so  the  strawberry,  another  native  fruit,  which 
most  owners  of  a  garden  took  care  to  procure  and  transplant 
from  any  adjacent  wood,  and  which  was  so  plentiful  on  the 
Devonshire  banks  that  a  man  on  horseback  could  eat  his  fill 
without  dismounting.* 

When  we  turn  to^  other  branches  of  horticulture,  history  but 
reproaches  us  with  our  ignorance  and  neglect  of  them.  Strabo 
makes  the  sweeping  assertion  that  the  Britons  were  destitute  of 
all  skill  in  gardening ;  *  and  Xiphilinvis  maintains  that,  though 
com,  wine,  and  oil  were  essential  to  their  existence,  they  could 
not,  like  the  Greeks,  derive  food  from  every  root,  oil  from  every 
juice,  and  wine  from  every  stream.® 

It  was  the  medical  profession  which  succeeded  in  creating  an 
interest  in  the  olitory  garden.  The  remedies  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  for  bodily  distempers  were  principally  vegetable,  as 
several  of  their  still-existent  manuscripts  on  medical  botany 
plainly  prove.*  Unfortunately,  by  mediaeval  times  the  healing 
art  had  been  found  miserably  deficient,  emd  therefore  became 
much  discredited.  Thus,  Gerarde,  who  was  a  chirurgeon,  quotes 
in  the  preface  to  his  Herbal  (which  purported  to  be  a  treatise 
on  simpling),  the  following  opinion  of  Hippocrates : — 

“  The  arte  of  Phjsicke  truely  excelleth  all  arts,  howbeit  through  the 
ignorance  of  those  that  exercise  it,  and  partly  of  those  that  judge 
rashly  of  Physitions,  it  is  accounted  of  all  arts  the  most  inferior.”  * 

Naturally,  the  pursuit  of  horticulture  shared  the  same  fate, 
being  considered,  as  it  was, — 

“so  linked  and  chayned  to  the  noble  artes,  both  of  Physike  and 
Surgerie  as  by  no  means  possible  it  may  be  separated  fro’  th’other, 

'  Thos.  Fuller,  D.D.,  Hutory  of  the  Worthie*  of  England,  voL  i.,  p.  396,  edit. 
1840. 

*  Strahonit  Geographia,  lib.  iv.,  p.  278,  edit  Falc.  Oxon,  1807. 

*  Xiphilinus,  Monum,  Uitt.  Brit.,  p.  IviL 

*  E.g.  translation  of  the  Herbarium  of  Apuleius,  in  the  Cotton  Library. 

*  The  Herball,  or  General  Uittorie  of  Plante.  [1507.] 
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but  rather  as  a  daylie  handmaydeu  continewallj  sarveth  them 
both.”* 

That  horticvilture  was  thus  regarded  by  people  who  possessed 
facilities  for  cultivating  economic  plants,  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  suppose  from  the  ensuing  remark  of  the  aged  rustic  in  his 
dialogue  with  the  citizen,  whom  he  meets  on  his  visit  to  the 
metropolis,  during  the  great  snowstorm  of  1614. 

“You  are  still  sending  to  the  apothecaries  and  still  crying  out 
‘  Fetch  Master  Doctor  to  me,  but  our  apothecary’s  shop  is  our  garden 
full  of  pot  herbs  and  our  doctor  is  a  clove  of  garlic.’  ”  * 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  media val  housewife’s  time  was 
msdnly  occupied  in  making  concoctions  from  almost  every  plant 
that  grew  in  the  “  erhere  ” — a  business  of  such  importance  that 
it  required  a  separate  apartment,  which  has  survived  to  the 
present  day  under  its  original  appellation  of  “  still  room.” 

Those  gardens  that  existed  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  were,  therefore,  principally  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  simples.  The  pot  herb  was  in  such  little  request  that  our 
greengrocers  were  reduced  to  procuring  “  the  commonest 
gardener’s  ware  ”  from  beyond  the  seas.®  Even  Queen  Catherine 
sent  all  the  way  to  Holland  for  the  ingredients  of  a  salad,*  and 
a  dish  of  peas  was  such  a  rarity  that  only  great  ladies  were  able 
to  enjoy  it.®  In  a  county  so  near  London  as  Surrey,  though, 
says  Fuller,  there  were  plenty  of  flowers  to  feast  the  eyes  and 
nose  of  a  traveller,  the  rest  of  his  body  was  likely  to  starve  for 
want  of  vegetable  nourishment.®  At  any  rate  it  might  be 
expected  that  a  cabbage  would  have  been  always  obtainable 
here  in  England  for  one’s  noon  meat ;  nevertheless,  down  to  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  Professor  Rogers  has  been  able  to 
find  but  one  allusion  to  it,  and  that  the  purchase  of  its  seed  at  a 

*  Tbos.  Hill,  The  Projitahle  Arte  of  Gardening.  [London,  1568.] 

*  The  Old  Book  Collector's  MisceUany,  vol.  i.,  no.  8,  p.  7.  [London,  1871.] 

*  S.  Hartlib,  The  Legacy,  p.  9,  edit.  1652. 

*  D.  Hume,  History  of  England. 

*  Thos.  Fuller,  D.D.,  History  of  the  Worthies  of  England,  vol.  iii.,  p.  200, 
edit.  1840. 

*  Id.,  ibid. 
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price  so  exorbitant  as  to  lead  him  to  infer  that  it  was  only  pro¬ 
cured  as  an  experiment  from  somewhere  abroad.^ 

Now,  according  to  Harrison,  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  were  to 
blame  for  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs,  for  “  such  fruites  and 
routes,”  says  he,  “  as  grow  yearly  out  of  the  ground  of  seed  ” 
had  become  neglected  ever  since  the  times  of  Henry  1V.‘  But 
there  were  other  causes  to  account  for  it.  Landlords  entertained 
an  ignorant  prejudice  against  the  spade,  and  therefore  demanded 
prohibitive  rents  for  garden  allotments.^  Rights  of  tenure  on 
the  common  field  would  not  permit  of  crops  being  grown  there 
which  did  not  come  to  maturity  about  Lammastide. 

Still,  notwithstanding  such  drawbacks  as  these,  there  is 
evidence  to  prove  that  pot  plants  were  not  wholly  n^lected 
even  in  the  most  violent  times.  In  the  monastic  kitchens 
vegetables  and  condiments  were  always  required  on  fast  days ; 
and  the  most  religioxis  nations  of  Europe  were  the  earliest  to 
become  celebrated  for  these  products.  The  alliaceous  tribe  was 
probably  the  first  to  take  root  in  our  island  soils.  Both  the 
species  known  as  the  sparleek  and  that  which,  being  incapable 
of  division,  originated  the  Latin  term  unio,  were  cultivated  by 
all  three  of  the  great  aboriginal  races  of  Europe,  and  became 
known  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  as  garlic  and  onion.  The 
mention  of  the  leek  in  the  miracle  of  St.  Ninian  conduces  to  the 
belief  that  it  was  a  garden  product  as  early  as  the  fifth  century. 
Beet,  kale,  lettuce,  parsley,  radish,  and  mustard  prove  by  their 
veiy  names  that  they  were  known  in  Heptarchical  times. 
Pulse  crops  were  under  cultivation  on  the  oxgang  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  gebur,  so  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  were 
products  of  his  “  wurtz-garth.”  Some  time  during  the  thirteenth 
century  a  certain  Dame  Alice  took  into  Court  Baron  a  complaint  * 
of  damage  done  to  her  fahae  et  olera  by  a  neighbour’s  pigs ;  and, 
though  olera  may  meam  nothing  more  than  irpa<rmxn  (aromatic 

'  J.  E.  T.  Rogers,  History  of  Agricvlture  and  Prices,  vol.  iii.,  p.  555.  [1882.] 

*  B.  Holinsbed,  Chronicles  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  etc.,  vol.  i. 
LLondon,  1577.] 

*  S.  Hartlib,  The  Legacy,  pp.  8, 9,  edit  1652. 

*  De  Placitis  et  Curiis  tenendis  (temp.  Henry  III.).  Translation  of  tbe  Selden 
Society,  vol.  iv.,  p.  75.  [1890.] 
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herbs),  it  is  possible  that  they  included  cabbages  and  onions, 
since  Langland  represents  his  Piers  Plowman  as  recommending 
the  cottagers  to  grow  these  pot  plants.  This,  at  least,  is  certain, 
that  by  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  langkale  had 
become  a  common  dish  with  Scottish  labourers ;  and,  not  much 
later,  Gerarde  published  illustrations  of  no  less  than  sixteen 
varieties  of  the  colewort.  By  that  time  the  orti  el  pomaria  of 
the  chartularies  were  no  longer  regarded  as  mere  adjuncts  of  the 
medicine-chest  and  cellar,  but  had  become  a  source  of  supply  for 
the  larder  and  the  market.  There  W6is  no  reason  why  any 
vegetable  bed  should  not  have  been  well  stocked  after  Tusser 
had  published  his  long  list  of  what  he  terms — 

“  seedes  and  herbs  for  the  kychen,  herbes  and  rootes  for  sallets  and 
sawse,  herbes  and  rootes  to  boyle  or  to  batter,  stewing  herbes  to  grow 
in  the  garden  for  physike.”  ^ 

It  is  rare  to  find  any  reliable  evidence  of  the  introduction  of 
a  vegetable  into  the  country.  In  times  prior  to  a  cheap  press 
and  steam  locomotion,  a  discovery  had  to  be  sttirtling  before  it 
became  common  property.  People  might  be  carving  the  eflSgy 
of  a  cabbage  on  the  tomb  of  its  supposed  introducer  at  a  village 
church  in  Dorset,*  while  scores  of  years  earlier  it  might  have 
been  in  use  under  a  different  name  in  some  other  district.  Even 
Raleigh’s  claim  of  having-  made  known  the  potato  to  his 
countrymen  has  been  and  ought  to  be  contested.  We  may, 
however,  infer  that,  though  a  variety  of  beet  had  been  long 
existent,  the  red  one  was  not  used  in  this  country  earlier  than 
the  reign  of  James  I.  At  any  rate,  it  was  a  complete  stranger 
to  the  greatest  Elnglish  herbalist  of  the  previous  century,  who 
began  to  experiment  with  it  for  the  first  time  in  1596,  when  he 
received  a  present  of  some  of  its  seed  from  “the  courteous 
merchant  Master  Lyte.’’®  Also,  from  a  little  treatise  of  Switzer’s 
we  may  gather  that  broccoli,  globe  artichokes  and  celeriac  were 
only  just  coming  into  general  request  at  the  beginning  of  the 

*  Thos-  Tusser,  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry  [1557],  edit.  1878. 

*  Isaac  d’Isradi,  Curiosities  of  Literature.  Refers  to  the  tomb  of  Sir  Anthony 
Giles,  at  Winbome  St.  Giles,  who  died  in  1627. 

*  J.  Gerarde,  The  Herhcdl,  or  General  Historie  of  Plants.  [1596.] 
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eighteenth  century.'  As  for  rhubarb  it  was  such  a  rarity  in 
1793  that,  when  Jones  cultivated  the  first  plant  of  it  in  Dr. 
Sherwen’s  garden,  the  passers-by  loitered  in  order  to  wonder 
over  it.* 

Apparently  when  first  the  business  of  a  seedsman  was  set  up 
in  this  country,  people  did  not  find  much  inducement  to  deal 
with  him.  At  any  rate,  this  idea  will  account  for  the  action  of 
James  I.,  when  he  instituted  a  corporation  of  licensed  gardeners 
which  had  the  power  over  a  six  miles’  radius  of  London  to 
seize  and  examine  all  samples  of  seeds  exposed  for  sale,  and  to 
procure  the  punishment  of  the  vendors  whenever  they  were 
found  to  be  adulterated. 

It  is  not  certain  when  our  gardeners  began  to  resort  to 
artificial  means  for  hastening  the  maturity  and  improving  the 
growth  of  their  vegetables.  They  must  have  been  aware  that 
the  Romans  cultivated,  for  example,  cucumbers  in  hot  beds,  and 
sheltered  them  at  nights  by  means  of  thin  plates  of  the  lapis 
specularis.^  Yet  Gerarde,  in  discussing  the  economy  of  this 
plamt,  appears  to  have  known  nothing  more  artificial  in  its 
treatment  than  is  contained  in  the  following  paragraph : — 

“  There  be  long  cucumbers  which  nature  afterwards  did  preserve. 
For  at  the  first,  when  as  the  fruit  is  very  little,  it  is.  put  into  some 
hollow  cane  or  other  thing  made  of  purpose,  in  which  the  cucumber 
groweth  very  long.” 

James  I.  shared  a  liking  for  melons  with  Carinus  who,  from 
luxury,  so  Vopiscus  puts  it,  swam  (natavit)  between  that  fruit 
and  apples.  It  is,  however,  hardly  conceivable  that  any  of  the 
gourd  genus  could  have  been  brought  to  perfection  in  times 
when  forcing  was  ill  understood,  and  when  the  blossoms  of  male 
cucumbers  were  pinched  off  for  fear  lest  the  growth  of  the 
edible  portion  should  be  checked. 

Sir  Hugh  Platt,  in  1660,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  have 
suggested  artificial  heat  in  the  forcing  of  vegetablea'  Evelyn 

'  Compendioui  Method  for  the  Raitiwj  of  Italian  Broccoli,  Spanith  Cardoon, 
Celeriac,  etc.,  3rd  edit,  1729. 

*  Will  Robinson,  Hittory  of  Auti^ities  at  Er^fidd,  voL  L,  p.  272. 

*  Columella,  xi.,  c.  3 ;  Fliny,  xiv.,  c.  23. 

«  The  Garden  ofEdtn.  [1660.] 
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evidently  knew  a  good  deal  on  the  subject,  and  then  Bradley 
and  Switzer  laid  down  some  fuller  instructions  upon  it.  Glass¬ 
houses  for  plants  were  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Such  were  the  orangery  of  Loader,  established  in  1662;  the 
myrtillenium  of  Sir  Henry  Capel,  raised  a  few  years  later,  and 
the  greenhouse  built  at  Chelsea  in  1685.  At  the  end  of  his 
Kalendarium  Hortense,  Evelyn  gives  a  description  of  a  new 
form  of  conservatory,  and  no  doubt  his  prolonged  travels  on  the 
Continent  had  brought  under  his  notice  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments  in  such  constructions. 

During  the  reign  of  William  III.  gardeners  began  to  under¬ 
stand  more  thoroughly  the  bleaching  of  vegetables,  but  by  that 
of  George  II.  they  had  succeeded  in  increasing  considerably  the 
number  of  months  during  which  all  the  daintiest  of  these 
esculents  were  available  for  the  table.  The  Duke  of  Rutland,  at 
Facio’s  suggestion,  began,  before  the  year  1718,^  to  ripen  grapes 
under  glass;  and  a  very  little  later,  Fowler,  Sir  N.  Gould’s 
gardener,  had  produced  the  great  novelty  of  a  Christmas 
cucumber.* 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  golden  age  had  set 
in  for  nursery  gardeners.  Kalm  the  Swede  relates  *  that  a  large 
number  of  people  in  the  suburbs  of  London  subsisted  solely  by 
their  sales  of  small  trees.  Owing  to  the  Tras-scholar,  any 
gentleman  who  wished  to  plant  a  newly  purchased  estate  with 
fruit  and  forest  trees,  was  not  obliged  to  wait  several  years  until 
he  had  reared  them  from  seed.  Indeed,  nurserymen  like  Fair- 
child,  Gordon,  Lee,  Gray,  Hibbert,  and  Thornton  must  have  done 
a  thriving  trade  in  this  way.  Then,  too,  there  were  a  host  of 
industrious  market-gardeners  surrounding  the  metropolis,  who 
cultivated  tracts  of  ground  as  extensive  as  large  arable  fields,  with 
beans,  cabbages,  and  asparagus,  the  last-named  vegetable  being 
forced  by  means  of  an  arrangement  of  broken  bottles.* 

And  now  to  speak  of  fiower  geurdening — the  last  of  any  form 

'  John  Laurence,  The  Fruit  Garden  Kalendar,  1718,  p.  22 ;  S.  Switzer,  The 
Practical  Fruit  Gardener,  1724,  p.  801. 

*  R.  Bradley,  General  TreatUe  of  Husbandry  and  Gardening,  toL  iL,  p.  61. 

*  Kaltn’s  Visit  to  England  in  1748,  pp.  25, 90,  transl.  by  Joseph  Lucas.  [1892.] 

‘  Id.,  pp.  8,  24,  27,  32,  42,  90, 126. 
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of  horticulture  to  come  into  vogue.  It  was,  indeed,  likely  to  be 
neglected  as  long  as  every  untilled  balk  in  the  common-field  and 
every  waste  place  about  a  wood-side  was  a  mass  of  fragrant 
blooma  Gildas,  describing  this  island  in  British  times,  speaks 
of  its  hills  as  covered  with  flowers  of  various  colours,  which  were 
trodden  by  the  feet  of  man,  and  which  gave  it  the  appearance  of 
a  lovely  picture.^  Gerarde  tells  us  that,  in  some  districts,  roses 
equal  to  any  in  the  London  gardens  for  beauty,  flourished  amidst 
the  com  in  such  profusion  that  they  were  gathered  by  bushel¬ 
fuls  during  the  summer  months.  Peculiar  to  Scotland  was  a 
class  of  manorial  police,  established  for  the  express  purpose  of 
protecting  her  cornfields  from  such  robbers  of  their  fertility  as 
the  marigold.^  In  rare  cases,  a  flower  might  become  the  badge 
of  political  parties  or  the  quit-rent  of  a  feudal  tenancy,  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  was  only  regarded  as  a  weed  or  useful  food  for 
beea 

Some  novel  incentive  would  therefore  be  required  before  our 
forefathers  took  the  pains  of  transplanting  such  so-called  mbbish 
within  the  confined  space  of  their  moated  pleasances.  This  was 
aflbrded  when  the  Dutch  method  of  clipping  and  shaping  shrubs 
and  of  planting  everything  in  patterns  became  as  fashionable  as 
it  had  been  in  Pliny’s  days.®  It  was  recognized  that  Nature 
abhors  a  straight  line ;  therefore  straight  lines  became  very  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  artificial  flower-bed.  In  the  natural  landscape, 
symmetry  is  ignored  ;  therefore  in  the  artificial  one — 

**  Each  alley  has  a  brother, 

And  half  the  garden  just  reflects  the  other.” 

From  almost  the  very  outset,  these  practices  ofiended  many  a 
person’s  sense  of  the  beautiful,  the  Perditas  of  the  nation  lodging 
more  than  one  remonstrance  against  them.  Though  Bacon  would 
probably  not  have  gone  to  the  extreme  of  calling  “  gillyflors 
bastards,”  he  was  opposed  to  the  making  of  “  knots  or  figures 
with  divers-coloured  earths,”  terming  them  “  toys  of  which  you 
may  see  as  good  signes  many  times  in  tarts.”  Later,  as  we  shall 
shortly  show,  the  writers  to  the  Spectator,  Tatler,  and  Guardian 

‘  Hist.  Gildas,  sec.  8.  *  Act  Parlt.,  toI.  L,  pp.  750,  751. 

*  Compare  his  description  of  the  garden  belonging  to  his  Laurentine  villa. 
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took  up  the  same  plaint ;  telling  gardeners  that  they  had  forgot¬ 
ten  their  Horace,  that  “  summa  ars  est  celare  artem,”  that,  instead 
of  turning  to  nature  for  a  guide,  they  delighted  in  deviating  from 
her,  and  that  the  ubiquitous  shears  had  converted  our  national 
grounds  into  repositories  for  cones,  globes,  and  pjn^mids.^ 

Such  fault-finding  exerted  on  the  whole  a  salutary  efiect  on 
gardening,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  without  a  certain 
degree  of  artificiality,  the  shrubbery  and  flower-bed  would  not 
have  come  into  existence.  Even  grafting  is  liable  to  be  con¬ 
demned  as  a  deviation  from  nature,  unless  we  can  bring  ourselves 
to  opine  with  Polixenes  that  when — 

“We  marry 

A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock, 

And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race,  this  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature,  change  it  rather,  but 
The  art  itself  is  .nature.” 

Is  not  poetry  liable  to  the  same  charge  as  gardening,  in  that  it 
is  a  transplantation  of  words  from  their  natural  position  in  prose 
into  lines  that  scan  and  rhyme  ?  Possibly  owing  to  this  analogy 
the  latter  has  been  a  favourite  pursuit,  often  a  favourite  theme, 
of  bards ;  as,  for  instance,  Rapin,  Boileau,  Cowley,  and,  in  our 
own  times,  Alfred  Austin. 

At  first  there  appears  an.  element  of  utility  as  well  as  orna¬ 
ment  in  all  such  artificial  devices.  In  violent  times,  people  were 
often  confined  for  months  at  a  stretch  within  the  fortified  boun¬ 
daries  of  their  homes,  and  were  therefore  constrained  to  make 
existence  in  them  pleasurable  by  all  the  means  at  their  disposal. 
This  will  account  for  the  origin  of  fish-stews,  vivaries,  apiaries, 
watercourses,  mounts,*  arbours,  galleries,  archery-butts,  bowling- 
greens,  and  sundials,  in  the  ancient  gardens.  Then  came 
a  period  when  they  could  dispense  with  the  moat  and  enlarge 
the  borders  of  their  pleasure-grounds.  This  occurred  just  when 
architects  began  to  consider  the  setting  out  of  gardens  as  part  of 
their  profession.  We  may  therefore  recognize  in  the  image,  the 

>  S.  Switzer,  Ichnographia  Ruttica,  pref.  [1718.] 

*  These  were  survivals  of  the  specvlatorium  thrown  up  in  many  a  castle  ballium 
of  Norman  times. 
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van,  the  grotto,  the  fountain,  the  terrace,  the  vacant  staircase,  the 
marble  basin,  and  other  forms  of  picturesque  masonry  described 
by  Evelyn  in  his  diary,  the  artistic  handiwork  of  Torregiano, 
Holbein,  Gerome  de  Trevisi,  Lucca,  Penni,  John  of  Padua,  Bernard 
Jannsen,  Thorpe,  the  two  Stones  and  Inigo  Jones. 

After  all  that  can  be  said  against  artificiality  in  gardening, 
who  is  there  that  does  not  enjoy  a  glimpse  of  an  Elizabethan 
manor-house,  with  its  terraces  adorned  with  statues,  walls  topped 
with  rosemary,  railed  flower-beds,  geometrical  parterres,  forth- 
rights,  knots,  mazes,  labyrinths,  pleached  alleys,  rows  of  angular¬ 
shaped  bushes,  summer-houses,  fountains,  and  neatly  trimmed 
boundaries  of  yew,  holly,  and  lime  ?  Our  gardeners  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  may  not  have  possessed  the 
ability  of  the  Moors  to  combine  extreme  simplicity  of  design 
with  the  most  elaborate  detail,  nor  the  power  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  artists  to  create  a  magnificent  effect,  but  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Blomefield  that  for  delicate  fancy  and  sweetest  poetry 
they  have  been  hitherto  unrivalled.^ 

But  soon  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  so  strong  that  it  produced 
drastic  results,  set  in  against  the  “formal  garden.”  Addison 
began  to  abuse  topiary  work,  and  Pope  banned  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  “verdant  sculpture.”  The  pleasure-ground  no 
longer  was  allowed  to  encroach  on  the  park,  but  the  latter  was 
made  to  come  up  to  the  house.  Many  acres  of  flower-beds  were 
rendered  back  to  the  deer  and  sheep.  The  boundary  wall  gave 
place  to  the  ha-ha.  Kent  introduced  the  Chinese  style  of  land¬ 
scape  gardening,  and  “Capability”  Brown  carried  it  to  an 
absurdity. 

“  A  garden,”  writes  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  “  should  look  as  though  it 
belonged  to  the  house,  and  the  house  as  though  it  were  conscious  of, 
and  approved  the  garden.  What  governed  me”  (in  laying  out  ‘the 
garden  that  I  love  ’)  “  was  what  I  found  here — the  house,  its  time- 
honoured  architecture,  its  immovable  boundaries,  etc.”  * 

Now  Brown’s  idea  was  to  modernize  the  grounds  about  an 

‘  R.  Blomefield,  prefatory  note  to  the  Catalojtte  of  Elgood’s  Drawingt  of 
Gardent  in  Many  Lands.  [March,  1S95.] 

*  Alfred  Austin,  The  Garden  that  I  love,  p.  123.  [Macmillan  &  Co.  London, 
1895.] 
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ancient  house,  and  then,  as  if  seized  with  an  afterthought  of 
misgiving  as  to  the  fitness  of  results,  he  would  manufacture  a 
ruin  in  their  midst ;  so  that  Gilpin  once  made  the  sarcastic  sug¬ 
gestion  that  he  should  proceed  a  step  further,  pull  down  the  ruin, 
and  build  an  elegant  mansion  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  discord.^ 

Not  only  Gilpin,  but  Price,  Knight,  Switzer,  and  Mason 
attacked  the  new  system ;  and  to  them,  but  chiefly  to  London 
and  Wise,  we  are  indebted  for  the  many  examples  of  the  formal 
style  still  remaining.  Thus  the  grounds  at  Hatfield  exist  now 
in  much  the  same  condition  as  when  “  Nature  by  the  midwifery 
of  Burleigh’s  art  was  delivered  of  much  pleasure  ”  there.*  Thus, 
too,  Mr.  Elgood  has  been  able  to  reproduce  on  paper  such  lovely 
examples  of  the  seventeenth  century  pleasance  as  Rockingham, 
Melbourne,  Bulwick,  Palmerston,  and  Abbey  Leix.  Thus,  lastly. 
Miss  Amherst  has  succeeded,  by  some  delightful  engravings,  in 
afibrding  us  the  means  of  comparing  other  examples  of  it  with 
the  fashions  both  of  earlier  and  of  later  ages. 

It  heis  already  been  suggested  that  the  changes  in  horti¬ 
culture  are  a  legible  evidence  of  national  character.  The 
esoteric  nature  of  the  physician’s  calling  lingered  about  this 
pursuit  long  after  he  had  ceased  to  interest  himself  in  it. 
Before  it  could  die  out  the  chemist  began  to  concern  himself 
with  the  economy  of  vegetable  life,  thus  endowing  it  afresh 
with  an  element  of  mystery.-  “  All  flowers,”  writes  Mr.  Austin, 
“  seem  to  contain  a  secret :  I  suppose  because  they  are  silent” 
Until  his  namesake,  Ralph  Austin,  in  1640,  began  to  expose  the 
errors  to  which  this  notion  had  given  rise,  it  was  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  harmless  and  poetic  fancy.  In  such  works  as  The 
Spiritual  Use  of  an  Orchard  or  Garden  of  Fruit  Trees,  and 
Adam  oul  of  Eden,  wo  find  another  influence  at  work — that  of 
the  puritanical  spirit  of  the  age. 

But  then  ensued  a  more  practical  epoch  of  European  history, 
when  invention  and  experiment  were  daily  becoming  commoner. 
The  whole  nation  had  begun  to  regard  with  disgust  the  obsolete 

•  Hon.  Alicia  Amherst,  A  Hittory  of  Gardening  in  England,  p.  266.  [Quaritch. 
1895.] 

*  Thos.  Fuller,  D.D.,  Hittory  of  the  Worthiet  of  England,  vol.  iL,  p.  38,  edit. 
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practices  of  open-field  husbandry.  Frequent  enclosure  legisla¬ 
tion  ofiered  every  facility  for  fresh  departures  in  the  economy 
both  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  The  soil,  together  with 
the  labour  bestowed  on  it,  had  been  discovered  by  the  physio- 
cratic  school  of  politicians  to  be  the  one  source  of  the  country’s 
wealth.  Thereupon,  in  the  words  of  Cuthbert  Johnson,  “a 
phalanx  of  botanists  arose,  whom  previous  ages  never  equalled 
and  succeeding  ages  never  surpassed.”^  Melphigius,  Grew, 
Woodward,  Linnaeus,  Hales,  Stillingfleet,  Rennel,  Duhamel, 
Hedwig,  Spallanzani,  and  others,  succeeded  in  removing  the 
ignorance  and  superstitions  of  our  countrymen  about  vegetable 
physiology.  Whilst  they  were  exhausting  their  branch  of  the 
subject,  the  horticultural  chemists  brought  their  particular  kind 
of  learning  to  bear  on  it  Ingenhousz,  Van  Helmont,  Priestley, 
Sennebier,  Shroeder,  Saussure,  and  Davy  taught  us  the  infiuence 
of  air,  heat,  light,  soil,  and  water  on  plant  life.  From  them  we 
learned  how  vegetable  growths  assimilate  their  food,  and  what 
is  the  proper  diet  for  each  variety  of  them.  To  the  discoveries, 
therefore,  of  the  circulation  of  sap  and  the  properties  of  chloro- 
phyl  we  ought  to  ascribe  the  real  cause  for  the  marked  progress 
made  by  this  nation  in  the  horticultural  art  during  the  reigns  of 
Anne  and  the  first  three  Geoiges. 

But  when  may  it  be  said  that  the  pursuit  became  not  only 
fashionable  but  popular?  In  the  seventeenth  century  the 
greatest  people  in  the  land  practised  it ;  but  in  the  nineteenth 
all  the  people  in  the  land  do  so.  In  the  gardens  of  William  and 
Mary  might  be  seen  the  finest  and  rarest  of  ornamental  growths, 
which  the  emissaries  of  Plukenet  had  ransacked  the  Indies  to 
procure.^  Earlier  still,  the  blooms  of  a  thousand  exotics  might 
have  been  counted  in  the  grounds  of  Compton,  Bishop  of 
London,”  though  seldom  could  one  of  our  commonest  native 
fiowers  have  been  foiind  about  the  porch  and  walls  of  a  Stuartine 
cottage.  A  Duchess  of  Beaufort  is  said  to  have  spent  two-thirds 
of  her  life  amongst  her  parterres,  and  a  Countess  of  Lindsay 

*  C.  Johnson,  The  Farmer's  Encyclopaedia,  svh  voc.  “History  of  Gardening.” 
[1842.] 

*  Stephen  Switzer,  Ichnographia  Rustica,  voL  L,  p.  77. 

*  Viz.  in  Janies  IL’s  reign.  S.  Switzer,  Ichnographia  Rustica  [1718],  pref. 
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was  to  be  found  in  all  weathers  marking  out,  with  rule  and  line, 
situations  for  fresh  shrubs.^  Such  facts  demonstrate  that  the 
art  had  found  devotees  amongst  our  aristocracy.  But  when,  in 
these  later  times,  we  watch  Hodge  and  Giles  of  an  evening 
weeding  their  pansies  and  thinning  their  onions,  we  realize  that 
it  has  also  found  its  way  into  the  affections  of  our  peasantry. 
No,  the  common  people  had  not  in  those  times  the  appreciation 
for  gardening  which  they  now  have.  The  humble  friend  of 
Mr.  Austin’s,  whom  he  found  at  work  amidst  his  flowers  attired 
in  his  Sunday  best  in  order  to  be  "spick  and  span  in  their 
superior  company,”  had  no  prototype  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
So  when  we  read,  in  that  famous  description  of  the  country  in 
1685  by  Macaulay,  of  the  “stateliness”  of  the  Euston  demesnes, 
or  of  the  "  more  than  Italian  luxury  ”  of  those  at  Ham,  we  must 
read  further,  until  we  come  to  his  account  of  the  manor  grounds 
belonging  to  the  lesser  gentry,  whose  untidy  cabbage-beds  and 
muckheaps  were  situated  so  close  to  the  dwelling-houses  that 
they  obstructed  both  the  vision  and  the  egress  of  their  inmates. 

The  eastern  and  the  south-eastern  counties  seem  to  have  been 
the  districts  where  the  taste  for  gardening  flrst  began  to  spread 
downwards  among  the  lower  orders.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  foreign  immigration  into  these  parts  of  the  kingdom 
caused  by  more  than  one  epoch  of  religious  persecution  may 
have  had  much  to  do  with  this  matter.  The  Dutch  worsted- 
workers  and  the  French  lacemakers  introduced  their  tools, 
plants,  and  industry  into  the  villages  of  Norfolk  and  Kent,  thus 
affording  our  labouring  class  a  true  insight  into  the  fascinations 
of  a  properly  cultivated  allotment.  Be  this  as  it  may,  during 
the  eighteenth  century  an  exalted  sense  of  the  beautiful  began 
to  show  itself  about  the  gables  and  porches  of  houses  far 
meaner  than  those  of  noblemen.  Country  people  of  all  sorts 
took  to  tending  their  creepers  and  trimming  their  lawns.  Even 
suburban  villas  possessed  their  plots  of  landscape  gardening, 
and  the  windows  of  streets  their  “  basons  of  flowers  and  bough 
pots.”®  The  highest  in  the  land,  meanwhile,  rather  increased 

*  8.  Switzer,  lehnographia  Rustica,  pref. 

*  Thomas  Fairchild,  The  City  Gardener.  [1722.] 
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than  diminished  their  efforts  to  surround  their  mansions  with 
entrancing  scenery.  The  wealthy  realized  that  it  was  prefer¬ 
able  to  spend  their  spare  gold  on  a  bit  of  pretty  scenery  out-of- 
doors  than  on  the  picture  of  one  which  had  to  be  hung  up  in 
an  obscure  position  in-doors.  Queen  Anne  was  busy  beauti¬ 
fying  the  grounds  about  Kensington  and  Hampton  Court. 
His  Grace  of  Marlborough  seemed  bent  on  making  the  new 
gardens  at  Blenheim  eclipse  in  both  splendour  and  grace  those 
being  constructed  by  his  brother  duke  about  his  Palace  of  the 
Peak.^  That  famous  firm  of  architectural  gardeners,  Messrs. 
London  and  Wise,  men  who  had  acquired  their  art  under  Rose, 
and  through  him  were  in  touch  with  the  teaching  of  Le  Notre, 
was  so  overwhelmed  with  orders  for  fresh  works  that  poor  Wise 
eventually  succumbed  to  the  efforts  which  he  had  made  to 
comply  with  them.  It  was  a  time  when  people  seem  to  have 
gone  crazy  on  the  subject  of  flowers.  Dutch  millionaires  were 
paying  for  a  single  tulip  root  a  price  which  the  discoverer  of  the 
rarest  orchid  at  the  present  day  could  not  command.  The 
money  expended  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Sir  A.  Rawdon,  and  Dr. 
William  Sherard^  in  the  importation  of  whole  cargoes  of  rare 
plants  must  have  reached  an  almost  fabulous  sum.  No  wonder 
that  their  gardens  were  objects  of  attraction  to  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

It  would  seem  that  no  room  remained  for  improvements  and 
advancements  in  the  science  during  the  present  century,  con¬ 
sidering  the  high  pitch  of  peifection  to  which  it  had  been 
brought  by  the  end  of  the  last.  Yet  progress  may  still  be 
reported.  In  1804  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  came 
into  being,  and  in  1809  that  of  Edinburgh  was  founded.  By 
the  middle  of  the  century  “  all  the  most  noble  and  wealthy  of 
the  kingdom,”  writes  Guthbert  Johnson,  “had  been  enrolled 

'  Blenheim  and  Chatsworth  were  laid  out  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  grounds  of  the  former  took  only  three  years  to  construct.  London 
and  Wise  designed  them,  but,  some  fifty  years  later.  Capability  Brown  planned  its 
lake.  8.  Switzer,  Ichno.  RtuL  [1718].  A  History  of  Gardening  in  England, 
p.  263. 

*  Richard  Pultney,  Historical  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Progress  of  . 
Botany,  Tol.  iL,  p.  150.  [1790.] 
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in  these  two  institutions.”  For  the  first  sixteen  years  of  it 
the  increase  in  plant  specimens  averaged  156  annually.  The 
number  of  varieties  belonging  to  the  hyacinth  class,  mentioned 
hy  Parkinson  in  1640,  was  only  fifty and  the  number  men¬ 
tioned  by  Johnson  in  1819  was  three  hundred.®  Miller  enume¬ 
rated  merely  three  kinds  of  heath,®  but  Johnson  no  less 
than  350.* 

Nineteenth  century  landscape  gardeners  were  neither  less 
artistic  nor  less  busy  than  eighteenth  century  ones.  No  greater 
praise  can  be  bestowed  on  Nesfield  and  on  Thomas  than  this,  and 
richly  do  they  deserve  it.  Moreover,  examine  the  list  of  able 
works  contributed  to  our  horticultural  libraries  during  the 
present  century,  by  such  authors  as  Loudon,  Lindley,  Sweet, 
Paul,  Johnson,  Thompson,  Smith,  etc.  Conceive  the  vast  amount 
of  paper  utilized  hy  the  horticultural  press — from  the  cheap 
weekly  issue  costing  a  mere  halfpenny,  to  the  expensive  quarterly 
periodical  priced  at  78.  6d.  Reflect  on  the  acreage  of  soil 
covered  by  the  growths  of  our  great  nurserymen,  such  as  Webb’s, 
Sutton’s,  Dickson’s,  Carter’s,  Paul’s,  etc.  Attempt  to  enumerate 
even  a  tithe  of  the  horticultural  shows  held  during  one  year  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  These  combined  proofs  demonstrate  that 
gardening  is  no  longer  the  pastime  of  the  great  only,  but  of  the 
masses  also.  Every  village  has  its  society,  and  every  grade  its 
club.  Even  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  north,  where 
tastes  are  ruder,  seasons  more  backward,  and  facilities  for 
practice  fewer  than  in  the  south,  associations  of  the  industrial 
community  assemble  periodically  to  discuss  the  interests  of  the 
art,  and  hands  of  colliers  are  met  by  church-goers  of  a  Sunday 
morning  engaged  in  botanizing.  What  street  in  our  great  cities 
can  now  be  found  which  has  not  at  least  one  instance  of  window 
gardening  ?  What  village  maiden,  however  lowly  her  position, 
has  not,  some  time  or  other,  competed  for  the  prize  offered 
annually  by  the  squire’s  or  parson’s  wife  for  the  most  tastefully 
arranged  bouquet  of  hedgerow  vegetation  ? 

'  Theatrum  Botanicum.  [1640.] 

*  0.  W.  Johnson,  A  Hutory  of  English  Gardening.  [1819.] 

*  Philip  Miller,  The  Gardener's  Dictionary.  [1731-1739.] 

*  Q.  W.  Johnson,  A  History  of  English  Gardening. 
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Surely,  therefore,  it  has  not  been  waste  time  for  historian,  poet, 
and  artist  to  have  treated  of  a  pursuit  so  universally  practised, 
so  refining  in  its  infiuences,  and  which  has  been  gradually 
evolved  out  of  the  rude  customs,  the  boisterous  habits,  and  the 
absurd  superstitions  of  the  aptly  termed  Dark  Ages  ?  We  can 
therefore  cordially  recommend  to  our  readers,  when  long 
evenings  become  tedious  and  outdoor  operations  are  impeded  by 
frost,  the  erudite  work  of  Miss  Amherst.  As  for  the  lighter 
reading  of  Mr.  Austin’s  beautiful  ideas,  our  gardeners  will  do 
well  to  take  out  the  book  and  peruse  it  under  the  blossoms  of 
some  fruit-tree  situated  amidst  the  scenes  of  their  labours  at  that 
season 

“  When  the  meadows  grow  golden,  and  the  lawn  grows  white. 

And  the  poet-lark  sings  himself  out  of  sight.”  ^ 

Fault  with  any  of  these  gratifying  productions  it  would  be 
both  difficult  and  ungracious  to  find.  Still,  having  in  view  some 
future  edition  of  Miss  Amherst’s  History,  two  or  three  suggestions 
for  its  improvement  may  not  be  displeasing  to  her.  The 
individuals  who  (to  use  generally  the  praise  which  has  been 
bestowed  on  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  them  in  particular  *) 
have  made  horticulture  speak  proper  English,^  and  reproduced 
in  our  island  the  ideal  landscapes  of  Claude  and  Salvator,*  have, 
on  the  whole,  received  worthy  treatment  at  her  hands.  Her 
bibliography,  though  full,  would,  however,  become  more  so,  if 
some  day  she  were  to  add  to  it  the  names  and  works  of 
Nathaniel  Grew,  John  Woodward,  Benjamin  Stillingfleet, 
Francis  Home,  John  Gordon,  John  Reid  and  De  Candolle.  On 
p.  63  she  describes  The  tretyee  off  husbandry  that  Mayster  Qroehe 
made  as  a  mere  adaptation  of  the  works  of  Palladius.  She 
would  do  well  to  read  Dr.  Cunningham’s  opinion  on  the  subject, 
in  his  introduction  to  the  edition  of  the  Husbandry  of  Walter  of 
Henley,  published  by  the  Royal  Historical  Society  in  1890.  On 
p.  175  she  attributes  to  Samuel  Hartlib  all  the  wise  remarks  of 
an  anonymous  correspondent  of  his,  who  is  supposed  to  have 

'  In  Veronieaft  Garden,  p.  43.  •  John  Eyelyn. 

*  Switzer,  when  referring  to  his  translations  of  De  la  Qointinye’s  works. 

*  Qwirterly  Review,  March,  1813. 
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been,  by  some,  Coressy  Dymock,  by  others,  R.  Child.  On  p.  324 
she  inclines  to  Professor  Skeat’s  opinion  that  Anthony  Fitzherbert 
wrote  The  treaty se  moost  profytable  for  All  Husbandmen, 
whereas  Mr.  Ernest  Clarke  has  recently  proved  indisputably  that 
John,  the  elder  brother,  wrote  both  it  and  The  Boke  of  Serueying. 
Lastly,  on  p.  345,  The  Practical  Kitchen  Gardener  is  omitted 
from  the  list  of  Switzer’s  writings ;  which  is  a  book  often  referred 
to  by  writers  on  gardening,  yet  so  scarce  that  I  failed  to  find  the 
other  day  if  a  copy  of  it  exists  in  the  British  Museum.  Speaking 
generally  of  Miss  Amherst’s  venture,  it  may  be  said  that  it  has 
been  a  bold  and  successful  one.  Her  materials,  unlike  those  for 
an  agricultural  history,  were  not  obtainable  from  the  Statute 
Book,  the  Charter,  and  the  Deed ;  wherefore,  in  default  of  such 
carefully  preserved  and  reliable  records,  she  had  to  collate  all 
that  she  wanted  to  tell  us  from  more  fnvolous  sourcea  Is  it 
not,  then,  all  the  more  to  her  credit  that  she  has  produced  a 
work  which  is  thorough  enough  to  satisfy  the  scholar,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  so  lightly  handled  that  it  does  not  repel  the 
generad  reader  ? 


Russell  M.  Gabnier. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


II. 

TN  my  last  paper  ^  I  tried  to  show  that  the  only  tenable  view 
as  to  the  source  of  the  State’s  authority,  is  that  which  finds 
it  in  the  end  which  the  State  subservea  Whatever  be  the  true 
end  of  human  life,  the  State  is  a  society  of  men  bound  together 
with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  that  end.  Whatever  form  of 
government  at  a  given  time  and  place  best  promotes  that  end 
is  the  right  form  of  government  for  that  time  and  place.  Any 
amount  of  control,  interference,  coercion,  which  will  really  help 
men  to  attain  to  the  true  end  of  their  being  is  therefore  amply 
justified.  Any  interference  which  does  not  promote  that  end 
lacks  moral  justification.  It  may  not,  of  course,  always  be  right 
to  resist  any  measure  which  in  our  opinion  does  not  conduce 
to  the  true  end  of  social  life,  for  the  consequences  of  such 
resistance  in  weakening  respect  for  law  and  order  are,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  far  worse  than  the  evil  of  some  particular 
piece  of  mistaken  or  misdirected  interference.  The  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  State  depends  upon  the  subordination  of  private 
judgment  to  that  of  certain  constituted  authorities.  But  both 
the  right  of  the  State  to  command  and  the  right — in  case  of 
extreme  necessity — of  the  subject  to  resist  or  rebel  are  fotmded 
on  the  fact  that,  in  Aristotelian  phrase,  the  State  exists  for 
the  sake  of  well-being,  or — since  that  is  the  highest  element  of 
well-being — for  the  sake  of  virtue. 

So  far  we  have  only  been  following  the  guidance  of  the  first 
great  master  of  political  thought.  On  two  points,  however,  we 
are  compelled  to  diverge  from  Aristotle. 

(a)  To  Aristotle  the  people  whose  well-being  was  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  were  simply  the  citizens,  i.e.  a  more  or  less  select 
'  “The  Bights  of  the  State,"  Economic  Review,  Jan.,  1896. 


aristocracy  of  the  whole  population,  excluding  slaves,  aliens, 
and  (if  possible)  most  manual  labourera  We  have  to  recognize 
the  right  of  man,  as  such,  to  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
State.  This  is  a  point  to  which  I  will  return  hereafter. 

(6)  Agreeing  entirely  with  Aristotle  as  to  the  relation  between 
virtue  and  well-being — agreeing  that  virtue  forms  the  highest 
element  in  this  well-being  for  which  the  State  exists,  and  the 
chief  condition  upon  which  its  other  elements  depend,  we  differ 
from  him  in  our  conception  of  what  virtue  ia  If  we  are 
Christians,  the  ideal  life  which  the  State  exists  to  promote  must 
be  the  Christian  life.  The  differences  between  the  Christian 
ideal  of  life  and  the  Aristotelian,  I  must  for  the  present  purpose 
assume  to  be  well  known. 

To  the  Christian,  then,  the  State  is  a  society  for  the  promotion 
of  the  Christian  ideal  of  life.  And  how  else  could  we  describe 
the  object  of  the  Church  ? .  Both  Church  and  State  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  societies  for  promoting  the  highest  kind  of  life,  and  if 
Christianity  be  true,  that  kind  of  life  must  be  the  Christian 
life. 

If  this  be  so,  we  see  at  once  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
distinguishing  the  office  of  the  Church  from  that  of  the  State  by 
dividing  life  into  two  mutually  exclusive  spheres,  and  assigning 
one  of  them  to  the  Church  and  the  other  to  the  State :  as,  for 
instance,  by  saying  that  the  Church  has  to  do  with  the  soul, 
the  State  with  the  body ;  or  that  the  objects  of  the  Church  are 
spiritual,  those  of  the  State  temporal ;  and  the  like.  Such  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  spiritual  and  the  non-spiritual  was  only 
possible  in  ages  wherein  the  spiritual  was  frankly  identified  with 
the  posthumous.  The  object  of  the  Church  was  simply  to  help 
people  to  go  to  heaven,  while  their  present  happiness — including 
the  moral  as  distinct  from  the  theological  virtues — was  wholly 
made  over  to  the  care  of  the  State.  It  is  startling  to  find  such 
a  conception  in  the  De  Moriarchia  of  Dante.  His  Ghibellinism 
caused  him  to  fall  behind  his  great  master  Thomas  Aquinas, 
though  even  he  makes  virtue  too  exclusively  a  means  to  an  end 
outside  earthly  life.  The  fact  is  that  each  of  these  societies  or 
organizations,  according  to  the  true  conception  of  it,  must  claim 
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the  whole  of  life  as  its  province.  The  State  which  exists  for 
the  sake  of  good  life  cannot  be  indifferent  to  anything  which 
purports  to  promote  good  life.  It  caimot,  therefore,  be  indifferent 
to  the  Christian  ideal  of  life,  or  even  to  Christian  doctrine.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Church  can  equally  little  afford  to  regard 
any  sphere  of  life  as  beyond  its  province.  Even  were  we  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  that  the  Church  exists  to  promote  only  the  higher 
of  those  varied  ends  of  human  life  which  together  make  up  the 
total  well-being  or  EuScu/uovm  of  man,  the  interconnection  of  the 
moral  and  the  material,  the  spiritual  and  the  carnal,  is  so  close 
that  there  is  no  department  of  life  with  which  it  may  not  be 
called  to  interfere.  It  might,  for  instance,  be  urged  that  the 
promotion  of  comfort  and  amusement  is  no  part  of  the  end  of 
the  Church ;  but  the  character  of  man  is  so  intimately  affected 
by  the  nature  of  the  comforts  and  amusements  in  which  he 
indulges — by  having  enough  comfort  and  amusement,  and  not 
too  much,  and  of  the  right  kind,  and  so  on — that  even  on  this 
ground  it  could  not  be  contended  in  practice  that  the  Church 
had  no  concern  with  such  matters.  We  could  not,  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  object  to  the  Church,  even  in  its  corporate  capacity, 
conducting  model  theatres  or  reformed  public-houses,  however 
strongly  we  might  feel  the  practical  inexpediency  of  such  enter¬ 
prises.  But  though  in  practice  we  should  no  doubt  only  justify 
interference  with  such  matters  on  the  part  of  the  Church  where 
a  direct  moral  end  is  to  be  attained  thereby  and  the  work  cannot 
otherwise  be  done,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary,  as  a  matter  of 
pure  theory,  even  to  limit  the  sphere  of  the  Church  to  this — in 
the  stricter  sense — moral  side  of  things.  Whatever  is  really 
part  of  good  life,  as  a  Christian  understands  it,  is  part  of  the 
end  of  the  Church.  The  Church  has  always  recognized  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  alms  as  one  of  its  most  pro¬ 
minent  functions;  and  it  is  arbitrary  to  say  that  its  concern 
for  material  well-being  must  stop  at  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 
It  has  always  been  recognized  in  theory  that  education  is  part 
of  its  work,  and  it  is  a  poor  conception  of  education  which 
supposes  that  it  must  stop  at  fifteen  or  at  twenty-five.  With 
whatever  forms  no  psurt  of  good  life  Christians  can  have  nothing 
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to  do,  whether  qud  Christian,  or  qua  Churchman,  or  qua  citizen, 
or  qvM  anything  else. 

It  may  be  well,  perhaps,  to  illustrate  a  little  more  in  detail 
the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  conflicting  claims  of  Church 
and  State  by  conflning  each  of  them  to  some  one  sphere  or 
department  of  life.  The  most  obvious  point  of  contact  is,  of 
course,  the  possession  and  use  of  property.  Practically  in  modem 
times  the  Church  cannot  effectively  carry  on  its  work  without 
property.  Wherever  there  is  property,  questions  must  constantly 
arise  as  to  its  ownership,  its  uses,  and  its  obligations,  with 
which,  even  on  the  most  minimizing  view  of  its  functions,  the 
State  must  necessarily  concern  itself.  Even  apart  from  property, 
membership  of  a  voluntary  society  carries  with  it  both  duties 
and  rights  which  the  State  may  at  any  time  be  called  upon 
to  enforce  or  to  protect  Even,  therefore,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
most  indefeasible  power  of  .expelling  its  own  members,  the 
Church  necessarily  touches  the  rights  and  the  reputation  of 
citizens,  which  it  is  the  inevitable  duty  of  the  State  to  protect ; 
just  as  it  does  the  rights  of  a  man  who  has  joined  a  club  or 
a  joint-stock  company.  I  am  not,  of  course,  saying  that  in 
practice  it  is  not  possible  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  risk  of 
direct  collision  between  Church  and  State,  even  with  a  State 
that  is  in  no  sense  Christian.  I  am  only  contending  that  it 
is  impossible  to  mark  off  any  sphere  of  life  as  belonging  wholly 
to  one  or  the  other,  or  to  regard  the  two  bodies  as  societies 
whose  respective  functions  go  on  without  either  interference  or 
coincidence.  Dealing  with  the  same  subject-matter,  they  in¬ 
evitably  come  into  constant  contact,  and  the  nature  of  that 
contact  must  necessarily  be  determined  by  the  extent  to  which 
both  are  actuated  by  the  same  aims,  principles,  and  ideals. 

If,  then.  Church  and  State  are  two  societies  which  exist  for 
the  same  purpose,  why  should  their  separate  existence  be  main¬ 
tained  ?  Why  should  they  not  fuse  ?  I  need  hardly  point  out 
that,  even  where  they  are  composed  of  the  same  persons,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  societies  themselves  must  be 
identical  The  same  body  of  persons  may  be  organized  in  two 
totally  different  ways  for  two  different  purposes,  or  even  for 
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different  contributions  to  the  same  ultimate  end,  and  may  there¬ 
fore  form  quite  distinct  societies.  The  same  individuals  may 
form  at  the  same  time  an  army  and  a  Commonwealth,  and  the 
government  and  organization  of  the  two  bodies  may  be  dis¬ 
similar.  But  where  the  societies  exist  for  the  same  purpose, 
the  maintenance  of  two  distinct  societies  would  naturally  seem 
to  require  some  justification.  Primd  facie,  the  conclusion  to 
which  our  reasoning  might  so  far  seem  to  point  would  be  that 
the  Church  ought  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  State.  This  is,  of 
course,  the  tendency  of  the  view  which  is  commonly  described 
as  Erastian.  It  is,  of  course,  substantially  the  view  of  the  ideal 
relation  between  Church  and  State  adopted  by  Dr.  Arnold. 
And,  if  to  some  such  a  view  should  seem  inconsistent  with  a 
divine  constitution  once  for  all  imposed  by  Christ  upon  his 
Church,  we  still  do  not  escape  the  difficulty.  For  if  the  Church 
cannot  be  swallowed  up  in  the  State,  at  least  on  the  strictest 
ecclesiastical  principles  there  is  no  reason  why  the  State  should 
not  be  swallowed  up  in  the  Church.  Does  not,  it  may  be  said, 
the  Papal  State  of  thirty  years  ago  (however  unsatisfactory  in 
practice)  represent  the  ideal  relation  between  Church  and  State 
in  a  truly  Christian  country?  Some  of  the  critics  of  the 
Christian  Social  Union  seem  really  to  be  a  little  afraid  lest  we 
should  be  tending  towards  such  a  state  of  things  in  this  country; 
and  there  may,  therefore,  be  a  practical  as  well  as  a  theoretical 
advantage  in  asking  ourselves  definitely  why  we  reject  either 
the  Amoldian  or  the  Papal  State  view  of  the  relation  between 
the  Church  and  State,  while  refusing  firmly  to  recognize  any 
fundamental  or  theoretical  difference  between  their  spheres  or 
ends. 

1.  It  is  clearly  only  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  State  that 
such  a  relation  becomes  possible.  That  Church  and  State 
should  be  two  societies  composed  of  exactly  the  same  persons, 
is  certainly  the  ideal  at  which  we  ought  to  aim.  But  we  need 
hardly  point  out  that  it  is  only  an  ideal.  Arnold  was,  indeed, 
prepared  to  exclude  Jews  and  Atheists  from  all  political  rights, 
on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  and  could  not  share  the  ideal 
which  the  Christian  State  proposed  to  itself.  I  need  hardly 
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point  out  the  practical  objections  and  inconveniences  of  this 
system,  or  insist  on  the  fact  that  the  disfranchisement  of  a  few 
hundred  thousand  Jews  and  avowed  Atheists  would  still  leave 
our  own  or  any  other  State  very  far  removed  indeed  from 
the  ideal  of  a  Christian  society.  But  the  exclusion  from  the 
ecclesiastical  society  of  some  persons  who  are  included  in  the 
civil  society  does  not  necessarily  prevent  the  State  being  in  a 
real  sense  Christian.  It  does  not  prevent  the  Christian  using 
his  political  power  for  the  ends  which  Christianity  teaches 
him  to  be  the  true  ends  of  all  human  society;  and  in  so  far 
as  Christians  are  in  a  majority  in  the  State,  in  so  far  as  the 
conscience  of  the  commimity  is  Christian,  its  legislation  and 
policy,  foreign  and  domestic,  will  actually  be  directed  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  such  ends.  The  State  may  be  Christian 
though  it  includes  a  minority  of  non-Christians,  just  as  it  may 
be  English  while  including  thousands  of  citizens  of  French  or 
German  blood.  Of  course  the  existence  of  non-Christians  in 
the  State  does  often  profoundly  affect  the  means  which  the 
Christian  statesman  will  employ  to  realize  his  Christian  ends. 
To  enforce  Christian  education  on  the  Jewish  child  would  not, 
of  course,  really  tend  to  promote  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the 
community.  Christianity  enforced  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
may  sometimes,  indeed,  become  sincerely  orthodox  in  the  second 
or  third  generation,  but  the  Christian  spirit  is  apt  to  evaporate 
in  the  process.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  to  point  out  that 
we  do,  and  rightly  do,  on  certain  points  enforce  the  Christian 
ideal  of  life  upon  persons  who  do  not  share  it ;  e.g.  we  suppress 
Juggernaut  processions  and  suttee  in  India,  and  suicide,  abortion, 
and  other  pagan  practices  in  England.  The  existence  of  non- 
Christians  in  the  community  is  quite  consistent  with  the  State 
being  in  a  real  sense  Christian ;  but  it  is  a  fatal  objection  to 
the  actual  fusion  of  Church  and  State.  The  disfranchisement 
of  Atheists  and  Jews  would  not  tend  to  the  tv^aifiovia  of  a 
modem  community,  even  where  their  ideals  really  differ  from 
those  of  the  Christians,  while  the  exclusion  from  political  rights 
of  all  who  failed  to  come  up  to  some  standard  of  Christian  life 
which  the  Church  might  be  qudte  right  in  imposing  upon  its 
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own  members  would  be  fatal  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
State.  Such  a  State  would,  in  Aristotelian  phrase,  be  full  of 
enemiea  And  then  in  practice  we  are  happily  able  to  recognize 
that  many  persons  of  non-Christian  belief  do  share  the  Christian 
ideal  of  life  at  least  quite  sufficiently  for  practical  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  political  and  social  effort.  Even  with  persons  whose 
ideal  of  life  falls  grievously  short  of  the  Christian  standard, 
it  is  well  that  we  should  co-operate  with  them  up  to  whatever 
point  they  are  prepared  to  follow  us.  The  State  is  much  more 
than  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  order  and  sanitation,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not,  both  in  political  and 
other  ways,  co-operate  for  the  promotion  of  order  and  sanita¬ 
tion  with  people  who  can  see  no  end  in  human  life  but  pleasure, 
and  who  tend  practically  towards  identifying  pleasure  with 
mere  animal  satisfaction. 

2.  Even  where  the  two  societies  are  actually  composed  of  the 
same  persons,  practical  convenience  may  render  a  differentiation 
of  function  between  its  different  organs  extremely  desirable.  The 
ideal  magistrate  exists  for  the  promotion  of  spiritual  life  quite 
as  much  as  the  ideal  priest.  And,  in  so  far  as  each  approaches 
the  true  ideal  of  human  nature,  he  might  with  less  inconvenience 
undertake  the  functions  of  the  other,  though  it  is  possible  that 
a  certain  adaptation  of  character  to  function  may  be  regarded 
as  itself  a  part  of  this  true  ideal.  But,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  the  ideal  magistrate  and  the  ideal  clergyman,  I  need  hardly 
insist  on  the  fact  that  many  relatively  good  judges  would 
make  very  bad  bishops,  and  many  good  bishops  would 
make  bad  judges.  This  much  even  Arnold  would  probably 
have  admitted,  though  he  does  suggest  the  desirability  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  duties  being  under  exceptional  circumstances  under¬ 
taken  by  civil  and  military  officers.  But  this  consideration 
will  carry  us  further.  Not  merely  may  it  be  desirable  that  the 
officials  in  the  two  communities  should  be  different,  but  the 
whole  organization  that  serves  best  for  carrying  on  one  set 
of  social  activities  may  be  wholly  unsuited  to  another  set  of 
activities,  though  both  of  them  may  have  precisely  the  same 
objects.  The  functions  of  Pao'liament  are  quite  as  sacred  as 
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those  of  any  ecclesiastical  authority  whatever.  And  yet  a 
Parliament,  though  composed  entirely  of  Churchmen,  might  be 
an  even  less  satisfactory  organ  than  our  present  Convocation 
for  the  expression  of  the  highest  mind  of  the  nation  on  such 
matters  as  the  choice  of  a  hymn-book,  the  amendment  of  the 
Prayer-book,  or  the  appointment  to  ecclesiastical  offices.  For 
practical  purposes,  therefore,  the  separate  organization  of  Church 
and  State,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  closest  harmony  and 
alliance,  may  still,  though,  for  all  that  we  have  so  far  seen,  it 
need  not  on  any  ground  of  principle,  be  desirable. 

What  I  have  already  said  implies  that,  though  Church  and 
State  aim  at  the  same  ultimate  ends,  there  is  still  in  a  sense 
a  difference  of  function  between  them.  What  is  that  differ¬ 
ence  ?  That  brings  me  to  my  third  point. 

3.  There  is  one  essential  difference  between  Church  and  State 
which  is  ignored  by  thinkers  of  the  Arnold  School.  There  is 
no  difference  of  sphere  between  Church  and  State,  but  there 
is  a  fundamental  difference  of  method.  It  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  State  to  be  compulsive.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Church 
to  be  a  voluntary  society.  Membership  of  the  Church  is  based 
upon  a  voluntary  allegiance  to  a  certain  ideal  of  life,  intellectual 
acceptance  of  a  certain  view  of  the  relation  between  God  and 
man,  and  devotion  to  an  historical  Person  in  whom  that  true 
relation  has,  according  to  the  Christian  idea,  found  its  supreme 
manifestation.  Great  varieties  of  intellectual  interpretation  may 
be  quite  compatible  with  joint  membership  of  the  society; 
devotion  to  a  moral  ideal  may  be  a  bond  of  union  incomparably 
more  important  than  intellectual  agreement,  but  some  measure 
of  intellectual  agreement  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  mere 
acceptance  of  the  ideal.  Hence  from  its  very  nature  the 
Christiem  society  is  ideally  one  which  the  individual  must  be 
free  to  join,  and  free  to  leave,  and  from  which  he  is  capable  of 
being  expelled.  Hence  an  absolute  impossibility  of  complete 
fusion  with  a  society  whose  essential  attributes  are  compulsion 
and  all-inclusivenesa 

And  now  I  will  venture  to  suggest  a  few  possible  applications 
of  the  doctrine  I  have  been  attempting  to  defend.  I  do  not 
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mean  to  discuss  any  of  these  questions  in  detail ;  but  I  should 
like  just  to  notice  a  few  of  the  practical  problems  on  which  a 
clear  grasp  of  theoretical  principles  may  possibly  throw  some 
light. 

(1)  There  is  the  question  of  the  permanent  constitutional 
relations  between  Church  and  State.  To  ask  whether  this  or 
that  piece  of  State  interference  is  or  is  not  overstepping  the 
limits  of  State  authority,  or  encroaching  upon  the  province  of 
the  Church,  is,  upon  the  view  which  I  have  been  attempting  to 
maintain,  a  question  to  which  no  definite  answer  can  be  given. 
No  department  of  human  life  can  be  regarded  as  wholly  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  State’s  interest,  if  the  State  is  to  deal  with 
life  as  a  whole ;  and  if  in  so  doing  its  views  and  policy  diverge 
from  those  of  the  Church,  collision  is  inevitable.  The  only  way 
of  settling  whether  this  or  that  piece  of  State  interference 
ought  to  be  attempted  by  the  State  or  to  be  submitted  to  by 
the  Church,  is  to  ask  whether,  under  given  circumstances,  such 
interference  will  conduce  to  the  end  which  Church  and  State 
alike  have  in  view.  It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  to  deny 
that  the  appointment  of  ‘bishops  in  the  Greek  Church  by  the 
Sultan,  or  even  in  our  own  Church  by  the  Prime  Minister,  is 
a  most  distinct  invasion  of  the  Church’s  position  as  a  free, 
voluntary,  autonomous  religious  society.  Equally  impossible  is 
it  to  deny  that  the  appointment  of  persons  who  exercise  such 
an  infiuence  over  the  social  and  moral  life  of  the  country  is 
a  matter  which  vitally  aflfects  the  State,  even  apart  from  any 
civil  privileges  or  responsibilities  with  which  the  State  may 
see  fit  to  invest  such  Church  officials.  The  practical  question 
for  the  Church  to  consider  is  whether,  under  given  circum¬ 
stances,  submission  to  such  State  appointment  will  do  more 
to  enable  the  Church  to  realize  her  true  end  thw  resistance  to 
it.  It  can  never  be  right  to  disturb  an  existing  arrangement 
of  that  kind,  any  more  than  to  attempt  any  other  change  of 
constitutional  machinery,  on  mere  abstract  a  priori  grounds. 
It  can  never  be  wrong  to  resist  where  resistance  will  really 
tend  to  the  common  good.  Church  and  State,  or  more  fre¬ 
quently  certain  authorities  in  Church  and  State,  may  take 
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different  views  as  to  the  interests  of  Church  and  State;  but 
real  collision  between  the  true  interests  of  Church  and  State 
is  as  impossible  as  a  want  of  coincidence  between  the  convex 
and  the  concave  sides  of  the  same  curve.  I  have  said  nothing 
as  to  the  question  whether  the  existing  arrangement  does  not 
on  the  whole  express  the  real  mind  even  of  the  Church  better 
than  any  other  practicable  arrangement,  since  that  is  a  question 
which  does  not  naturally  arise  out  of  our  argument 

(2)  Let  us  consider  the  application  of  our  principle  to  such 
a  matter  as  religious  education.  To  assign  secular  education 
to  the  State  and  religious  education  to  the  Church  implies 
precisely  that  division  of  life  into  water-tight  compartments 
against  which  I  want,  above  all  things,  to  protest.  What  a 
naif  idea  it  is  to  suppose  that  a  few  hours’  biblical  instruction 
can  override  the  influence  of  six  times  as  many  hours  devoted 
to  an  education  which  is  avowedly  non-religious,  and  may  be 
actually  anti-religious  in  its  tone,  temper,  or  personal  influ¬ 
ences  !  Those  who  want  to  get  admission  for  the  clergy  for  an 
hour  a  week  into  schools,  primary  or  secondary,  at  the  cost 
of  abandoning  all  the  rest  of  the  children’s  time  to  an  education 
which  avowedly  regards  the  religious  side  of  life  as  a  sort  of 
taboo,  about  which  nothing  can  be  said,  had  better  ask  them¬ 
selves  what  influence  the  weekly  theological  lessons,  regularly 
given  by  well-educated  priests  in  every  lycee  in  France,  have 
produced  upon  the  religion  of  the  educated  male  laity  in  that 
country,  or  the  regular  religious  lessons  of  Protestant  pastors  in 
Germany  upon  the  religious  and  moral  ideas  of  German  artisans. 
Does  any  one  seriously  suppose  that  it  is  not  possible  to  teach 
Voltairism  or  Bradlaughism  aa  effectually  in  a  history  lesson 
as  in  a  Bible  lesson  ?  or  that  it  will  be  possible  to  lay  down 
rules  for  the  exclusion  of  such  teaching  which  could  not  be 
evaded,  except  at  the  cost  of  taking  all  the  individuality, 
and  therefore  all  the  heart  and  all  the  life,  out  of  all  the 
teacher’s  lessons?  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
resent  the  teaching  of  religion  under  School  Boards  authority 
by  School  Board  teachers  as  a  violation  of  the  theoretical  rights 
of  the  Church.  An  ideal  Church  would,  no  doubt,  be  fit  to  be 
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entrasted  not  only  with  the  religious  but  with  the  whole  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  people,  and  no  department  of  education  can  possibly 
lie  beyond  the  province  of  the  Church.  The  real  question  is, 
Under  given  circumstances,  what  is  the  best  practical  arrangement 
for  securing  the  maximum  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  the 
people  ?  It  is  important  to  recognize  that  an  education  that  is 
given  by  Churchmen,  that  is  strongly  dogmatic  and  unimpeach¬ 
ably  orthodox,  may  not  only  be  intellectually  bad  and  in¬ 
efficient,  but  may  be  profoundly  unchristian.  There  may  be 
and  are  Bible  lessons  which  contain  no  reli^on ;  while  a  school¬ 
master  who  loses  his  temper  or  neglects  his  duty  will  give 
more  unchristian  teaching  than  all  his  Bible  lessons  will  ever 
undo ;  while  an  education  that  is  not  even  given  by  Christians 
may  be  to  a  very  large  extent,  though  it  must  of  course  be 
imperfectly,  Christian  in  its  tone  and  tendency.  The  practical 
question  is.  How  can  we  get  the  maximum  of  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  under  given  circumstances  ?  Do  not  let  us  mistake  clerical 
predominance  for  Christianity,  nor  its  exclusion  for  educational 
efficiency.  Respect  for  the  rights  of  the  parental  conscience  is 
up  to  a  certain  point,  as  a  means  to  an  end,  conducive  to  the 
true  end  of  the  State ;  but  the  real  interests  of  education,  i.e. 
of  the  State  itself,  must  not  be  sacrificed  either  to  theoretical 
claims  of  the  State  or  to  theoretical  principles  of  religious 
equality.  If  we  push  the  parental  conscience  argument  far 
enough,  the  State  would  be  bound  to  provide  a  separate  teacher 
for  the  children  of  any  parent  who  was  too  stupid  to  be  able 
to  find  any  other  parent  who  shared  his  conscientious  convictions 
upon  theology,  or  history,  or  astronomy. 

(3)  A  variety  of  questions  are  coming  to  the  front  as  to 
the  comparative  merits  of  voluntary  association  and  of  State 
interference  in  such  matters  as  hospital  management,  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  care  of  orphans,  etc.  Here  we  are 
not  met  by  a  formal  rivalry  between  the  State  and  the 
Church  in  her  corporate  capacity.  But  practically  many  volun¬ 
tary  philanthropic  agencies  owe  the  larger  part  of  their  funds, 
their  workers,  and  their  inspiration  to  the  activity  of  the 
various  religious  societies  within  the  State.  Here  again  I 
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would  insist  that  we  should  confine  attention  to  the  real 
question  at  issue,  instead  of  losing  ourselves  in  aimless  abstract 
discussions  as  to  the  respective  provinces  of  State  and  Church 
or  of  State  and  voluntary  effort  It  is  impossible  for  the  Church 
to  deny  that  the  encouragement  and  the  organization  of  charity 
are  part  of  her  work  without  proving  iinfaithful  to  her  whole 
past  history.  As  with  chfirity,  so  with  education ;  the  Church 
was  at  work  before  it  ever  occurred  to  the  State  to  occupy 
itself  with  the  matter.  If  and  when  the  time  should  come 
when  any  particular  department  of  charitable  work  can  be 
better  done  by  the  State  than  by  the  Church,  the  Church 
should  not  complain  of  being  robbed  of  her  heritage,  but  should 
simply  rejoice  at  having  done  her  work  so  well.  The  Church 
never  does  her  work  better  than  when  it  stimulates  the  State 
into  doing  its  duty,  whether  that  end  is  accomplished  by  the 
thunders  of  a  Hildebrand  or  by  the  agitations  of  the  modem 
press  and  pulpit.  For  be  it  remembered,  the  undertaking  of  such 
tasks  by  the  State  by  no  means  implies  their  abandonment  by 
the  Church.  We  have  pretty  well  discovered  by  this  time  that 
the  success  or  failure  of  State  interference  depends  mainly  upon 
the  way  in  which  it  is  administered;  and  the  way  in  which 
such  matters  as  the  Poor  Law  are  worked  in  a  given  district 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  success  of  the  Church  in  her  most 
characteristic  task  of  inspiring  with  the  love  of  God  and  man 
the  men  and  women  who  are  to  do  the  work.  Particularly 
is  this  the  case  where  the  State  has  to  work  by  voluntary  and 
unpaid  agency.  There  are  some  valuable  remarks  in  this  sense 
in  a  recent  article  of  Canon  Barnett’s  in  the  Contemporary 
Review,  and  in  many  other  writings  of  his.  He  pleads  for  the 
recognition  of  work  upon  Town  Councils,  Boards  of  Guardians, 
Charity  Organization  Committees  and  the  like,  as  definite 
spheres  of  Christian  work,  and  for  the  extension  of  State 
control  to  hospitals  and  the  care  of  the  poor  at  the  expense 
of  voluntary  organizationa  In  principle  I  entirely  sympathize 
with  his  remarka  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
allows  sufficiently  for  the  greater  enthusiasm,  elasticity,  and 
variety  which  may  sometimes  be  secured  by  voluntary  agency. 
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It  is  hardly  conceivable,  for  instance,  that  such  a  man  as  Dr. 
Bamardo  could  have  done  the  work  which  he  has  done  under 
the  control  of  a  government  emigration  ofEce ;  or  that  the  most 
exemplary  Board  of  Guardians  could  carry  on  a  Labour  Shelter 
with  the  success  which  has  attended  the  Church  Army.  All 
government  action  must  follow  general  rules;  the  essence  of 
successful  philanthropy  is  to  be  particular,  and,  I  will  add,  very 
often  to  be  much  more  despotic  than  a  democraticsdly  controlled 
government  office  can  dare  to  be.  All  I  want  to  plead  for  here 
is  the  discussion  of  such  questions  upon  their  merits,  apart  alike 
from  the  ecclesiastical  prejudice  against  the  supposed  unholiness 
of  the  State  and  all  its  doings,  and  the  political  bias  against 
every  undertaking  that  can  be  stamped  with  the  damning 
epithet  "denominational.”  I  may  perhaps  add  a  word,  by 
the  way,  on  the  fallacy  often  committed  in  discussions  upon 
Socialism,  i.e.  the  fallacy  of  assuming  that  the  question  at  issue 
is  always  one  of  State  action  versus  Individualism.  Laissez- 
faire  in  its  fullest  extent  is  doomed,  whether  in  economics  or 
in  anything  else.  The  question  of  the  future  is  really  between 
State  action  and  various  forms  of  voluntary  co-operation.  And, 
however  far  State  action  may  be  pushed  in  the  future,  its 
success  will  largely  depend  upon  the  State’s  activities  being 
worked  in  a  spirit  which  it  will  always  want  voluntary  co¬ 
operation  to  generate  and  to  keep  alive,  and  especially  that 
highest  form  of  voluntary  co-operation  which  we  call  the 
Church. 

(4)  And,  lastly,  I  come  to  a  question  which  especially  concerns 
VIS  as  members  of  the  Christian  Social  Union.  This  is  the 
question  of  the  interference  of  the  Church  and  the  clergy  in 
political  and  economic  struggles.  If  the  view  which  I  have 
been  taking  of  the  Church’s  mission  be  a  true  one,  no  sphere 
of  life  can  possibly  be  placed  beyond  the  province  of  an  ideal 
clergy’s  guiding  and  inspiring  influence.  The  primary  mission 
of  the  clergy  is  to  teach  men  their  duty,  and  to  make  them  do 
it  And  there  is  no  department  of  duty  more  important,  and 
none  in  which  men  need  help  and  guidance  more,  than  in  those 
which  relate  to  voting  at  elections  or  in  public  bodies,  or  to 
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questions  of  selling  our  own  labour  and  buying  that  of  our 
fellow-men.  To  exclude  the  Church  from  a  voice  in  such 
matters  is  to  exclude  her  from  all  share  in  the  practical  life 
of  the  nation — to  say  that  the  man  who  is  set  up  in  a  pulpit  to 
teach  people  their  duty  is  to  confine  himself  to  doctrines  which 
have  no  immediate  practical  effect  upon  the  life  of  men,  or  to 
ethical  platitudes  which  shall  be  in  no  danger  of  disturbing 
the  complacent  and  respectable  religious  sinner,  or  of  attracting 
those  to  whom  the  gospel  has  long  been  presented  in  the  light 
of  a  worn-out  fable.  All  that  is  moral  lies  within  the  province 
of  the  Church,  and  therefore  of  its  official  organs ;  and  morality 
covers  the  whole  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  come  to 
the  practical  question  whether  an  interference  or  a  manifesto, 
rhetoric  or  partisanship,  of  a  particular  kind,  under  particular 
circumstances,  is  or  is  not  conducive  to  that  good  life  which 
it  is  the  Church’s  mission  to  promote — that  is  a  question  about 
which  it  is  always  possible  to  say  a  good  deal  on  both  sides. 
But  remember  that  the  question  is  always  one  of  expediency,  not 
of  principle.  All  sorts  of  considerations  may  rightly  induce  a 
clergyman  to  be  silent,  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it,  even  upon 
matters  about  which  he  personally  may  have  strong  convictions. 
Where  'party  politics  are  concerned,  it  is  nearly  always  best — 
as  it  seems  to  me — in  the  pulpit  to  confine  ourselves  to  principles 
which,  however  strongly  they  may  seem  to  us  to  point  one  way 
in  the  immediate  political  struggle  of  the  moment,  may  still 
conceivably  be  interpreted  as  pointing  in  other  directions  by 
conscientious  Christian  men.  On  other  matters,  such  as  disputed 
economic  or  social  questions,  a  thousand  considerations  may 
dictate  silence — a  consciousness  of  our  own  incapacity  to  judge, 
or  at  least  to  dictate,  the  evil  of  dividing  congregations,  the 
desirability  of  keeping  alive  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility, 
the  general  evils  of  excessive  clerical  meddling,  and  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  avoiding  the  ill-feeling  which  it  creates.  Such  considera¬ 
tions  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  and  balanced  by  no  less 
numerous  considerations  on  the  other  side.  All  that  I  am  claim¬ 
ing  now  is  that  such  questions  should  be  discussed  upon  their  true 
grounds,  not  upon  the  basis  of  any  narrow  a  priori  theory  as 
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to  the  proper  province  of  the  Church  or  of  the  clergyman.  And 
such  questions  are  not  confined  to  mere  utterance.  It  wets  not 
by  mere  talking  that  the  Church  owed  its  original  conquest  over 
the  Roman  empire.  Every  voluntary  society,  from  a  Church 
to  a  West  End  club,  must  have  some  discipline.  Theoretically, 
we  must  assert  the  Church’s  right  to  exercise  discipline  as  much 
in  the  present  day  as  in  the  days  of  the  Fathers  or  the  School¬ 
men.  Practically,  we  shall  most  of  us  admit  that  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  the  only  form  of  discipline  which  is  likely  to 
be  effective  at  the  present  day  is  an  action  on  public  opinion. 
And  in  the  pursuit  of  its  true  end  the  Church  has  the  right  to 
use  any  and  every  means  of  action  upon  public  opinion  that  is 
likely  to  be  effective.  Churchmen  have,  for  instance,  just  as 
much  right  to  combine  to  choose  their  tradesmen  in  such  a  way 
as  will  best  secure  the  Church’s  end  of  universal  well-being,  as 
a  dining  club  has  to  choose  them  with  a  view  to  the  attainment 
of  its  own  peculiar  end,  e.g.  the  maximum  of  gastronomic  en¬ 
joyment  with  the  minimum  of  expenditure.  If  sweating  and 
long  hours,  no  chairs  and  bad  sanitary  arrangements,  are  in¬ 
consistent  with  general  well-being,  there  cannot  possibly  be 
a  task  more  proper  to  the  Church’s  function  than  the  boycotting 
of  tradesmen  who  offend  in  these  ways  by  every  means  which  the 
law  allows.  Wherever  the  State  puts  down  such  things  effec¬ 
tively,  there,  of  course,  the  interference  of  the  Church  is  super¬ 
fluous.  But  all  through  her  history  the  Church  has  been 
effective,  and  has  fulfilled  her  mission,  just  in  proportion  as  she 
has  undertaken  all  such  tasks  needed  for  the  general  well-being 
as  were  actually  neglected  by  the  State.  There  are  functions 
of  teaching  and  worship  which  can  never  be  surrendered  to  the 
State,  just  because  from  their  very  nature  they  belong  essentially 
to  the  voluntary  associations  of  believers  in  Christ;  but  to 
restrict  the  Church’s  work  to  these  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  even  these  things  are  but  means  to  an  end,  and  that  the 
true  end  of  all  the  Church’s  work  is  not  worship  or  belief,  but 
the  promotion  of  a  certain  kind  of  life.  Life  in  Christ  means 
treating  one  another  as  brethren;  neglect  of  anything  that 
concerns  our  brethren’s  well-being  must,  therefore,  be  impossible 
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to  a  society  of  men  pledged  to  live,  and  to  help  one  another  in 
living,  the  life  that  Christ  would  have  them  lead. 

I  have  so  far  studiously  avoided  all  directly  theological  dis¬ 
cussion.  I  have  assumed,  as  I  am  entitled  to  assume  in  this 
society,  that  we  all  agree  that  there  is,  and  always  will  be, 
such  an  institution  as  the  Church  of  Christ.  I  have  purposely 
avoided  all  those  questions  as  to  its  nature  and  constitution 
which  divide  Christians,  and  even  members  of  our  own  branch 
of  Christ’s  Church.  But  perhaps  the  course  of  the  discussion 
may  have  suggested  that  some  of  these  controversies  might 
with  advantage  be  transferred  to  another  plane  of  thought  than 
that  upon  which  they  are  often  argued.  I  have  tried  to  exhibit 
the  function  of  the  Church  as  being  the  promotion  of  the  true 
and  highest  well-being  of  the  human  rswe.  If  that  was  what 
Christ  lived  and  died  for,  that  must  surely  be  the  purpose  for 
which  His  Church  was  founded.  From  the  State  it  is  marked 
off  mainly  by  its  being  a  voluntary  society,  and  a  society 
necessarily  confined  to  those  who  are  in  some  sense  of  the 
word  Christians,  however  widely  it  may  be  possible  and  expe¬ 
dient  to  extend  that  term.  From  all  other  voluntary  societies 
it  is  marked  off  as  the  society  which  ought  ideally  to  be  all- 
embracing,  to  include  within  and  subordinate  to  itself  all  other 
voluntary  societies  among  Christian  men.  Now,  would  it  not 
be  better  if  questions  relating  to  the  organization,  the  discipline, 
the  unity,  of  the  Church  were  more  often  discussed  on  this 
basis — by  asking  what  kind  of  organization,  of  discipline,  of 
unity,  is  most  conducive  to  the  end  for  which  the  Church 
exists  ?  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  precedent,  history,  tradi¬ 
tion,  authority  are  to  go  for  nothing ;  the  maintenance  of  historic 
continuity  is  itself  an  important  means  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Church’s  true  end.  But  would  it  not  be  better  if  the  question 
whether  the  true  Church  be  visible  or  invisible,  whether  its 
unity  should  be  outward  and  visible  or  invisible  and  spiritual, 
what  degree  of  uniformity  in  organization  is  required  to  consti¬ 
tute  unity  and  so  on — would  it  not  be  better  if  the.se  questions 
were  sometimes  discussed  on  the  basis  which  I  have  suggested  ? 
If  that  were  done,  it  could  hardly  be  maintained  that  disunion 
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and  absence  of  organization  could  be  otherwise  than  hindrances 
to  the  Church’s  efficiency  in  doing  its  proper  work,  except 
among  those  who  think  that  the  work  of  the  Church  is  and 
should  be  limited  to  preaching,  worship,  smd  the  saving  of 
individual  souls.  Competition  between  soul-saving  organiza¬ 
tions  might  in  itself  be  a  good  thing ;  it  can  hardly  be  a  good 
thing  in  a  society  which  has  for  its  object  the  regulation  and 
co-ordination  of  all  the  voluntary  efforts  and  spiritual  forces  of 
a  community  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  the  highest  life. 
Still  less  could  any  one  think  that  invisibility  could  conduce 
to  this  effective  action  of  the  Church  upon  a  nation’s  life.  Is 
there  anything  that  the  enemies  of  the  Church  and  of  her 
good  life  would  wish  more  than  that  she  should  be  invisible  ? 
Nothing  but  the  Church’s  failure  to  attain,  or  even  it  may  be 
to  aim,  at  her  true  end,  could  ever  make  outward  division  a 
good  thing,  even  as  the  least  of  two  evils.  But  while  we  shall 
perhaps  plead  for  unity  of  organization  as  a  part  of  the  true 
ideal  of  the  Christian  Church  more  effectively  when  we  argue 
for  it  as  a  means  to  enable  the  Church  to  do  her  proper  work 
than  when  we  attempt  to  base  it  merely  upon  a  particular 
exegesis  of  isolated  texts,  the  conception  of  unity  to  which  we 
shall  be  led  by  such  considerations  will  not  compel  us  to  ignore 
that  measure  of  unity  and  organized  co-operation  which  is  still 
possible  even  in  the  midst  of  formal  schism.  Let  us  urge  that 
the  highest  unity  does  include,  though  it  is  not  chiefly  constituted 
by,  unity  of  organization ;  but  let  us  not  forget  that,  the  more  we 
can  exhibit  the  spectacle  of  union  among  Christians  and  Christian 
bodies  in  an  organized  campaign  against  sin  and  misery  and 
social  evils  of  every  kind,  the  more  we  shall  be  enabling  people 
to  rise  to  some  faint  imagination  of  what  an  ideal,  all.-embra,cing, 
undivided  Church  of  Christ  would  really  be.  The  best  way  to 
bring  about  the  union  that  ought  to  be  is  surely  by  making 
the  very  most  of  such  union  as  is  or  might  be  among  Christian 
people  and  Christian  societies. 


H.  Rashdall. 


RELIEF  BY  MEANS  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

"PERSONS  opposed  to  our  present  voluntary  and  so-called 
competitive  system,  who  are  also  believers  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  compulsory  organization  of  industry  under  public 
control,  may  be  inclined,  very  naturally,  even  under  existing 
circumstances,  to  regard  public  employment  as  the  best  means 
of  relieving  able-bodied  men  in  want  of  work.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  accept  our  present  voluntary  co-operative  system,  we 
must  regard  employment  not  called  for  by  the  demand  of  the 
free  market  as  unprofitable  employment.  Public  employment, 
invented  for  purposes  of  relief,  is  of  this  nature.  It  cannot  be 
self-supporting,  and  it  can  only  be  carried  on  so  long  as  the 
community  is  willing  to  bear  the  loss.  There  is  therefore  no 
permanence  in  the  solution  which  it  offers  for  the  evil  of  want 
of  employment.  The  remedy,  in  so  far  as  a  remedy  is  possible, 
must  be  looked  for  in  another  direction.  Surplus  labour,  so  it 
is  argued,  if  men  follow  the  guidance  of  the  free  market,  will, 
in  time,  be  absorbed  into  the  co-operative  organization  of  in¬ 
dustry,  and,  in  this  way,  enabled  permanently  to  take  its  part 
in  that  general  exchange  of  services  which  is  characteristic  of 
modem  commerce. 

For  the  pvu’poses  of  the  present  discussion,  I  propose  to  exclude 
the  larger  proposition  that  a  public  organization  of  industry 
is  possible,  and  this  for  reasons  of  which  even  enthusiastic 
advocates  will  admit  the  cogency.  Admittedly  there  are  difli- 
culties  in  the  way  of  any  such  revolutionary  change,  and  if  the 
experiment  is  to  be  made,  it  must,  if  it  is  to  have  any  chance  of 
success,  be  made  under  favourable  conditions.  Ex  hypothesi  the 
unemployed  are,  to  a  large  extent,  unskilled  labourers  and  the 
less  competent  representatives  of  many  trades.  If  they  are  all 
to  be  relieved  by  means  of  profitable  employment,  it  is  obvious 
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that  a  great  variety  of  government  workshops  must  be  opened, 
or  work  of  a  very  simple  nature  must  be  found  suitable  for 
a  great  variety  of  capacities.  The  first  of  these  alternatives 
— a  great  variety  of  employments — has,  by  common  consent, 
been  considered  impracticable.  It  remedns,  then,  to  discover 
some  one  profitable  employment  suitable  for  many,  if  not  for 
all  This  is  by  no  means  easy,  for  every  form  of  labour  requires 
some  natural  aptitude  or  acquired  skill,  which  it  is  not  possible 
to  impart  to  adult  men  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Those,  there¬ 
fore,  who  wish  to  make  an  experiment  in  collective  industry 
under  State  control,  for  the  purpose  of  relief,  have  to  face 
this  as  well  as  many  other  disadvantages.  First,  the  labour 
to  be  employed  is  below  the  average  in  efficiency.  Second,  the 
industries  open  to  them  must  be  industries  abandoned  or  undis¬ 
covered  by  private  enterprise.  Now,  admittedly  every  market 
is  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  trading  community,  and  profit¬ 
able  openings  are  not  readily  found.  New  supplies  can  only  be 
sold  if  the  cost  of  production  allows  their  producers  to  offer  them 
for  a  lower  price  than  those  which  already  serve  the  market. 
This  condition  cannot  be  realized  by  inefficient  labour  captained 
by  municipal  officers  or  amateur  philanthropists.  And  if  it 
were  realized,  traders  and  workmen  of  the  free  market,  as  we 
all  know,  strongly  object  to  the  competition  of  prison  and  work- 
house  industries,  eud  would  certainly  object  to  competition  from 
State  industries  of  any  kind.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  it 
has  generally  happened  that  proposals  for  relief-employment 
recommend  that  it  should  take  the  form  of  labour  on  the  land, 
a  form  of  industry  which,  of  late  years,  has  been  extremely 
unprofitable. 

If  collectivism  is  ever  to  be  made  popular  with  the  respon¬ 
sible  classes  of  this  country,  we  may  be  perfectly  certain  that 
this  result  will  not  be  reached  by  experiments  in  agriculture 
carried  on  by  untrained  farm  labourers,  gathered  in  the  streets  of 
our  great  towns.  The  advocates  of  collectivism  are  probably  not 
foolish  enough  to  risk  their  reputation  on  any  such  adventure. 

In  considering  the  merits  or  demerits  of  employment  as  a 
method  of  relief,  we  should  therefore  dismiss  any  predilections 
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we  may  have  for  a  collective  organization  of  industry.  If  this 
is  ever  to  come,  it  will  come  by  taking  over  fully  organized  and 
successful  industries  with  their  staff  of  trained  and  competent 
workmen,  not  by  vain  attempts  to  spin  industrial  ropes  out  of 
the  sand  of  the  unemployed  agitation. 

If  the  State  or  the  municipality  could  organize  a  permanent 
and  profitable  new  industry  on  every  occasion  on  which  “  un¬ 
employment  ”  occurred,  industrial  life  would  be  a  very  simple 
matter.  We  know,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
solution  of  the  problem  (if  as  practical  men  we  accept  the 
present  organization,  and  exclude  proposals  for  a  revolutionary 
change  in  our  industrial  methods)  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
discovery  and  establishment  of  some  one  new  industry,  but  in 
the  gradual  absorption  of  surplus  labour  into  the  widely  spread 
system  of  existing  industries.  The  only  way  in  which  this  ideal 
completeness  of  exchange  can  be  realized,  is  by  allowing  and 
aiding  the  market  to  distribute  labour  according  to  the  varying 
economic  requirements  of  the  time. 

To  return  to  the  practical  question :  Is  employment  a  satis¬ 
factory  method  of  relief  ?  Relief,  I  think  we  must  admit,  cannot 
be  made  a  source  of  profit ;  it  is,  and  must  always  be,  more  or 
less  burdensome  to  the  solvent  community. 

Relief-employment,  it  will  be  said,  is  less  burdensome  than 
relief  for  which  no  return  is  given.  Now,  if  relief -employment 
is  strictly  confined  to  persons  who  cannot  obtain  employment 
in  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade,  it  is  obvious  that  the  indus¬ 
trial  value  of  the  persons  relieved  must  be  very  low.  Their 
labour  can  only  be  made  useful  if  they  are  employed  along  with 
others  of  full  capacity  and  intelligence.  Now,  it  is  not  intended, 
in  any  reasonable  relief-employment  scheme,  to  withdraw  efficient 
and  regularly  employed  labour  from  the  free  market.  That 
being  so,  I  can  see  no  escape  from  the  following  judgment, 
passed  on  all  such  schemes:  “I  cannot  understand,”  a  well- 
known  authority  once  remarked  to  me,  "why  persons  should, 
on  grounds  of  economy,  advocate  employment-relief.  You  have 
to  give  adequate  relief  in  any  case ;  why  waste  good  material 
in  addition  ?  ” 
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To  take  an  extreme  but  typical  instance,  the  guardians  of 
St.  Olave’s  during  last  winter  put  the  unemployed  to  stone¬ 
breaking  at  trade-union  wages.  Every  ton  of  stone  so  broken 
cost  them  £7,  as  against  as  many  shillings,  or  even  less,  the 
market  price  of  such  work.  About  £10,000  was  paid  in  relief 
{i.e.  wages  to  stone-breakers),  and  about  £8000  in  addition  was 
spent  in  superintendence.  Relief-employment  is  not  economical, 
but  it  may  be  desirable  on  other  grounda 
Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  unless  we  are  prepared  to  make 
relief-employment  for  the  less  competent  a  beginning  of  trans¬ 
forming  our  present  voluntary  system  into  a  compulsory 
collectivism,  we  must  in  any  discussion  of  employment  qua 
relief  keep  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  exit  by  which  we  hope  to  see 
the  unemployed  leave  their  present  condition  and  re-enter  the 
ranks  of  industry.  They  cannot  escape  in  a  body,  they  must 
go  one  by  one,  and  each  probably  in  a  difterent  direction  and  to 
a  different  trade.  These  “  exits  ”  are  not  to  be  found  without 
search.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  impolitic  to  collect  the 
unemployed  in  masses,  and  delude  them  into  thinking  that 
their  diflBculty  is  solved.  They  cannot  be  employed  in  masses 
in  the  free  market  Further,  employment  artificially  created  is 
an  imperfect  and  only  temporary  solution,  and  inasmuch  as  it 
draws  money  from  profitable  to  unprofitable  expenditure  it  is  an 
additional  aggravation  of  the  evil.  Every  penny  that  is  spent 
in  uneconomical  employment  must  be  taken  away  from  the 
ordinary  channels  of  economic  industry.  We  must  remember, 
moreover,  that  the  principal  motive  of  this  advocacy  of  employ¬ 
ment-relief  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  method  more 
agreeable  to  the  classes  to  be  relieved.  Notoriously,  also,  the 
humbler  employments  of  industry  are  not  agreeable.  The  work 
of  the  poorer  class  of  labourer  has  more  than  its  share  of  man’s 
primffival  curse.  The  institution  of  relief-employment  which 
shall  be  agreeable  to  the  labourer  and  to  the  delicate  suscepti¬ 
bilities  of  the  philanthropist  is  bound  therefore  to  prove  an 
attraction  to  this  less  fortunate  clasa  On  occasions  when  relief- 
employment  is  instituted  on  favourable  terms,  there  is  an  exodus 
of  this  struggling  population  from  the  ordinary  market  into  the 
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artificial  market  created  by  the  relief,  and  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  and  the  unemployable  are  increased.  Men  are 
foolish,  not  to  say  criminal,  if  they  allow  their  sympathy  with 
unemployed  and  badly  remunerated  workmen  to  carry  them 
into  advocacy  of  palliatives  which  must  end  in  aggravating  the 
evils  from  which  these  classes  are  suffering. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  that  I  should  set  out 
at  any  length  the  alternative  methods  of  relief  for  want  of 
employment.  I  may  just  say  in  passing,  that  the  evils  of  the 
old  poor-law  arose  mainly  from  the  faulty  measures  adopted  for 
the  relief  of  the  unemployed  able-bodied,  and  of  those  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  were  discontented  (and  possibly  very 
reasonably  so)  with  the  wages  earned  in  the  open  market.  The 
business  of  the  assistant  commissioners,  on  the  passing  of  the 
Amendment  Act  of  1834,  was  to  go  round  and  put  a  stop  to 
the  sporadic  relief-employment  which  was  then  common  all  over 
the  country.  There  is  nothing  in  the  subsequent  experience  of 
those  who  are  called  on  to  administer  public  relief  to  warrant 
us  in  supposing  that  this  policy  can  now  be  reversed. 

The  policy  of  the  law  is  clearly  defined.  If  a  man  cannot  or 
will  not  find  work  in  the  ordinary  market,  it  is  not  the  business 
of  the  public  authority  to  find  it  for  him.  If  the  worst  comes 
to  the  worst,  it  will  maintain  him  in  a  workhouse. 

We,  then,  have  to  meet  the  familiar  objection  that  this  pro¬ 
cedure  breaks  up  the  homes  of  the  poor.  The  answer,  in  the 
first  place,  is  that  in  face  of  the  offer  of  the  workhouse  very  few 
able-bodied  persons  are  imable  and  unwilling  to  maintain  them¬ 
selves  on  their  own  resources.  Secondly,  that  if  they  do  accept 
the  offered  relief,  they  are  not  so  destitute  of  friends  that  they 
cannot  find  some  one  to  take  care  of  their  homea  Thirdly,  that 
because  one  course  may  necessitate  some  hardship,  this  is  no 
reason  for  rushing  into  another  course  of  action  which,  8is  all 
experience  has  shown,  would  cause  far  more  suffering  and  a  much 
wider  spread  demoralization. 

All  the  evidence  which  has  ever  come  under  my  notice  shows 
that  this  allegation  as  to  the  breaking  up  of  homes,  is  not  based  on 
any  wide-spread  grievance.  The  agitation  against  the  poor-law 
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is  not  a  poor-law  agitation,  it  is  part  of  the  general  socialist 
agitation  attacking  what  it  believes  to  be  a  vulnerable  spot  in 
our  present  system. 

At  Whitechapel  and  St  Geoi^’s-in-the-East  express  provision 
has  been  made  to  meet  this  alleged  difficulty.  The  Whitechapel 
board  have  obtained  permission  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  relieve  able-bodied  men  in  the  workhouse,  giving  out- 
relief  to  their  families  and  an  out-allowance  to  the  man  after  a 
few  days’  sojourn  in  the  workhouse,  to  enable  him  to  go  out  and 
look  for  work.  The  same  plan  has  been  followed  in  St  George’s, 
with  this  difference,  that  there  the  out-relief  both  to  man  and 
family  is  provided  from  voluntary  sources.  In  both  unions  out- 
of-work  men  who  are  members  of  a  hona  fide  friendly  society 
are  relieved  by  the  voluntary  agencies  without  any  condition. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  these  provisions  are  utilized  to  any 
large  extent  It  is  very  rare  indeed  that  the  friendly  society 
man  requires  charitable  or  poor-law  assistance :  the  Whitechapel 
board  has  never,  I  believe,  made  use  of  the  provision  for  the  less 
thrifty  class  as  above  mentioned,  and  applications  to  have  the 
home  saved  in  the  way  described  in  St.  George-in-the-East  have 
been  very  few  and  far  between,  even  in  hard  times  like  last 
winter.  In  extreme  weather,  or  during  the  partial  break-down 
of  a  trade,  there  is  always  a  great  deal  of  charitable  money 
brought  into  a  district.  It  is  not  always  very  wisely  spent,  but 
spent  it  is,  among  the  most  clamorous,  while  the  more  carefully 
administered  charities  are  left  free  to  deal  in  a  thorough 
manner  with  the  less  obtrusive  cases  of  distress  which,  in  all 
probability,  are  better  entitled  to  our  sympathy. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  to  be  relieved  in  idleness  is  more 
demoralizing  than  to  be  relieved  in  return  for  work  done  on 
relief-employment.  The  answer  is,  that  genuine  work  rarely  is 
done  on  relief-employment.  Let  any  one  read  the  account 
given  of  the  St.  Olaves’  labour  yard  in  the  evidence  of  the 
chairman  of  the  board  before  the  “  Unemployed  Committee,”  and 
any  doubt  he  may  have  on  the  subject  will  be  removed.  This, 
however,  is  an  unimportant  consideration.  A  man  is  injured, 
demoralized  if  you  will,  when  he  is  led  to  look  for  an 
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improvement  in  his  position  in  a  quarter  where  he  is  bound  to  be 
ultimately  disappointed.  It  is  possibly  not  good  for  a  man  to 
live  on  charity.  Most  men  recognize  this,  and  try  to  avoid  the 
necessity.  But  it  is  worse  and  more  dangerous  for  him  and  the 
community  that  he  and  others  should  be  encouraged  to  expect 
relief-work  to  be  provided  for  all  who  want  it  on  every  occasion 
by  the  State ;  all  the  more  so  because  it  is  avowedly  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  advocates  of  this  proposal  to  remove  all  deterrent 
and  disagreeable  conditions. 

I  have  before  me  a  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  Subject  of  the  Unemployed,  as  well  as  the  report  and 
evidence  of  our  own  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  Unemployed,  and  I  find  nothing  therein  in  any  way 
tending  to  shake  the  verdict  of  experience  which  insists  on  the 
necessity  of  the  workhouse  test  for  the  able-bodied.  One  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  mentioned  which  is  of  so  interesting  a  nature  that 
it  deserves  a  further  notice.  A  benevolent  gentleman,  Mr.  W. 
Hazell,  M.P.,  has  been  conducting  a  training  farm  for  the 
unemployed  at  Langley  in  Bssex,  and  various  accounts  of  his 
experience  have  been  published.  Into  the  general  question  of 
the  usefulness  of  carefully  considered  establishments  for  training 
poor  men  for  a  colonial  life,  I  do  not  propose  to  enter.  It  is  a 
form  of  philanthropy  which  will  recommend  itself  to  many; 
and  if  the  inmates  are  carefully  selected  and  few  in  number, 
considerable  success  may  be  achieved.  My  object  is  to  point  out 
that  the  application  of  such  schemes  to  our  general  poor-law 
system  must  be  extremely  limited,  as  I  think  the  following 
incident  will  show.  Mr.  Hazell  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  Whitechapel  board  of  guardians  for  receiving  able-bodied 
men  of  “  solid  determination  ”  and  training  them  for  a  colonial 
life.  Whitechapel  has  a  population  of  about  75,000,  and  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  no  out-door  relief  has  been  given. 
Mr.  Vallance,  the  clerk  to  the  gueurdians,  told  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Unemployed  that  he  selected  six  men  and  directed 
them  to  Mr.  Hazell’s  farm.  Five  of  these  arrived,  and  two 
subsequently  emigrated  to  New  Zealand  under  more  or  less 
favourable  auspices.  On  a  later  occasion,  out  of  forty-six  men 
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classed  as  able-bodied  there  were  only  eight  who  were  suit¬ 
able  and  willing  to  go,  and,  of  these,  seven  took  their  discharge, 
preferring  apparently  their  old  life ;  and  the  remaining  one  it 
was  not  thought  advisable  to  send,  as  the  authorities  were  not 
desirous  of  sending  one  man  by  himself.  This  result  may 
appear  extraordinary,  but,  properly  understood,  it  is  just  what  we 
might  expect.  Of  course,  if  the  State  or  a  charitable  society 
holds  out  a  promise  that  it  is  ready  to  send  poor  persons  to  the 
colonies,  there  would  be  very  many  applicants  who  might  prove 
eligible  colonists.  This,  however,  is  not  the  problem  to  be  solved. 
Free  training  and  a  passage  to  the  colonies  for  every  one  who 
thinks  he  can  better  his  position  by  such  a  change  are  obviously 
conditions  quite  beyond  the  power  of  the  community  to  grant. 
This  seems  to  have  been  fully  recognized  by  the  Whitechapel 
guardians. 

Mr.  Vallance,  in  his  evidence,  insists  very  strongly  on  the 
fact — 

“  that,  in  sending  the  men  to  the  farm,  the  guardians  had  no  intention 
of  seeking  a  relaxation  of  the  conditions  of  relief  to  the  able-bodied  as 
a  class,  but  only  to  justify  the  rule  of  a  strict  application  of  the  work- 
house  test  by  co-operating  with  voluntary  agencies  in  the  redemption 
from  pauperism  of  those  who  do  not  ordinarily  resort  to  the  workhouse, 
and  who  give  evidence  of  an  earnest  desire  to  obtain  their  own  liveli¬ 
hood.” 

The  same  witness,  quoting  from  a  report  on  the  subject  drafted 
by  himself,  pointed  out — 

**  that  the  guardians  can  alone  approach  the  question  from  the  stand- 
})oint  of  the  poor-law — that  is  to  say,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  possible 
development  of  the  workhouse  system  in  the  actual  treatment  of 
paupers.” 

He  then  proceeds  to  argue  that,  although  the  more  self- 
respecting  class  of  the  poor  may  be  better  entitled  to  our 
sympathy,  it  would  be  “  fatal  to  character  and  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  the  community  ”  to  relax  the  poor-law  so  as  to 
invite  the  application  of  men  of  this  superior  class.  Any  experi¬ 
ment  in  this  direction  should  be  made  by  an  agency  outside  the 
poor-law. 
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It  is  extremely  important  to  notice  these  reservations. 
Properly  understood,  the  action  of  the  Whitechapel  board  does 
not  go  a  single  step  beyond  the  policy  which  has  always  been 
advocated  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society  and  poor-law 
reformers  of  the  stricter  school.  They  have  always  urged,  and 
in  very  many  unions  systematically  carried  out,  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  capacities  of  all  the  able-bodied  inmates  of  a  work- 
house  should  be  carefully  considered  by  a  visiting  committee, 
and  that  voluntary  agencies  should  be  invited  to  co-operate  in 
the  efforts  made  to  give  such  persons  as  seem  capable  of  in¬ 
dependence,  a  fresh  chance  in  life.  Experience,  from  which  this 
Whitechapel  incident  can  hardly  be  called  an  exception,  shows 
that  the  number  of  hopeful  cases  is  very  limited.  This  plan, 
which  does  not  confine  the  choice  of  the  committee  to  occupation 
on  the  land,  seems  much  more  reasonable  and  more  hopeful  of 
success,  than  when  the  attempt  to  reclaim  character  is  restricted 
to  an  industry  which  at  the  present  time  is  very  difficult  and 
very  unprofitable.  When  this  Whitechapel  experiment  is  quoted, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  controversialists  will  bear  in  mind  the 
conditions  laid  down  by  Mr.  Vallance,  viz.  that  it  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  relaxation  of  the  strict  Whitechapel  system,  but  merely 
a  carefully  guarded  development  of  that  system  for  those  who 
have  accepted  the  workhouse  test,  and  who  in  addition  have 
satisfied  a  judicially  minded  committee  or  an  intelligent  poor- 
law  official  that  they  are  willing  to  migrate  and  suitable  for 
colonial  life. 

One  last  argument  it  seems  necessary  to  notice.  It  is 
frequently  said  that  it  would  be  safe  to  relax  the  stringency 
of  the  workhouse  test  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  condition  of 
the  working  class  has  largely  improved  since  1834.  If  the  poor 
law  had  to  deal  solely  with  the  working  class,  there  might  be 
some  force  in  this  argument.  Unfortunately  it  has  to  deal  with 
the  class  which  for  some  reason  or  another  does  not  work.  The 
working  class  and  the  membership  of  friendly  societies  are 
fairly  synonymous  terms.  The  figures  quoted  by  Mr.  Brabrook 
and  Mr.  T.  Ballan  Stead  ‘  in  their  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Old  Age  Pensions,  show  conclusively  that 
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membership  in  a  friendly  society  is  a  prophylactic  against 
pauperism.  Vaccination  is  not  a  surer  protection  against  small 
pox  than  is  friendly  society  sick  insurance  against  pauperism 
of  all  forms.  The  pauper  class  is  recruited  from  the  lapsed  or 
submerged  section  of  the  community,  and  not  from  the  working 
class  proper.  In  the  last  report  of  the  Whitechapel  board  of 
guardians,  it  is  stated  that  91  per  cent,  of  the  admissions 
to  the  workhouse  and  infirmary  during  the  year  were  from 
common  |lodging  houses  or  shelters,  and  only  9  per  cent,  from 
their  own  homes  or  the  homes  of  their  friends.  This  means 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  pauperism  of  this  union  consists  of 
persons  whose  worldly  possessions  are  limited,  in  all  probability, 
to  the  clothes  in  which  they  stand  up.  In  face  of  this  proletariate 
population  what  relaxation  of  test  is  possible  ? 

It  is  easy  to  remark  that,  if  this  be  true,  the  present  methods 
of  relief  for  this  class  cannot  be  described  as  satisfactory.  In  this 
opinion  I  concur.  The  casual  ward  system  is  clearly  defective, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  exists  far  too  ample  endow¬ 
ment  for  the  homeless  loafing  life.  The  remedy  for  this,  however, 
is  not  further  relaxation.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  believe 
that  more  deterrent  conditions  are  necessary.  More  careful  and 
more  enlightened  action  is  necessary,  especially  on  the  part  of 
voluntary  agencies.  The  lapsed  class  is  not  a  large  one.  All 
the  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  it  is  somewhat  of  the  nature 
of  a  stage  army,  and  that  it  is  counted  over  and  over  again  both 
in  the  same  union  and  difierent  unions.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
put  more  pressure  on  this  class  with  a  view  of  detaching  them 
from  the  roving,  idle,  but  not  altogether  unpleasant  life  of  the 
homeless  poor,  without  resorting  to  penal  legislation.  If  those 
responsible  for  the  management  of  legal  and  volimtary  agencies 
of  relief  would  realize  the  nature  of  the  problem,  and  abandon 
the  hopeless  search  after  relief  employment,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  the  present  situation  which  would  not  yield  to  careful  and 
scientific  treatment 
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TT  is  three  years  and  a  half  since  my  first  article  on  “  Co- 
operative  Banking  ”  appeared,  as  my  first  contribution  to 
its  pages,  in  the  Economic  Review.  I  will  not  say  that  at  that 
time  absolutely  nothing  was  known  in  England  about  co-oper¬ 
ative  banking.  But  certainly  whatever  was  known  did  not 
amount  to  very  much,  and  interest  in  the  subject  was  accordingly 
slight.  I  will  make  an  avowal  with  regard  to  that  first  article. 
I  had  previously  offered  the  manuscript  to  no  less  than  three 
other  reviews,  to  which  I  was  at  the  time  a  contributor,  only 
to  find  it  rejected  in  all  quarters — I  am  glad  to  add  that  it  was 
the  only  piece  of  penwork  of  mine  which  has  experienced  so 
humiliating  a  fate.  The  subject,  it  was  thought,  could  not 
possibly  be  expected  to  interest  the  public.  "  It  is  bound  to  fall 
fiat,”  so  said  to  me  one  editor,  specifically  charged,  according  to 
the  programme  of  his  publication,  with  “awakening  dormant 
talent.”  The  subject  has  not  fallen  fiat.  I  have  had  to  write 
a  great  deal  upon  it  since,  both  publicly  and  privately.  I  have 
been  summoned  to  speak  upon  it  before  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  the  Committee  Room  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  give 
evidence  before  two  Royal  Commissions,  to  explain  the  system 
in  Dublin,  to  address  any  number  of  public  meetings,  and  a 
good  deal  of  my  time  has  been  taken  up  with  correspondence 
answering  inquiries.  Indeed,  the  idea  has  taken  hold  of  the 
public  mind  with  very  much  greater  rapidity  and  a  great  deal 
more  of  genuine  grip  than  I  ever  thought  that  I  had  reason  to 
anticipate. 

We  have  now  got  beyond  the  period  of  mere  advocacy.  We 
have  some  results  to  show  which  are  decidedly  encouraging, 
and  the  publication  of  which  may  be  useful  for  speeding  the 
movement  upon  its  course. 

VoL.  VI.— No.  2. 
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And  first,  for  town  banks— co-operative  banks  of  the  system 
of  Commendatore  Luzzatti,  with  small  shares  and  limited 
liability.  We  have  two  such.  The  first,  at  Newport  in 
Monmouthshire,  was  started  in  November,  1894.  Mr.  Thomas 
Jones,  who  had  read  my  book,  asked  me  to  go  down  and 
explain  the  system  to  a  public  meeting.  I  found  both  Mr. 
Jones  and  his  active  ally,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Barfoot — severally  now 
the  chairman  and  the  unpaid  secretary  of  the  bank — very 
zealous  in  the  matter.  And  the  people  whom  they  had  invited 
to  hear  me  showed  unmistakable  interest.  The  bank  did  not 
really  begin  business  until  April,  1895.  Work  at  first  proved 
very  uphill.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  it  fell  at  the  outset  upon 
very  few  shoulders.  It  had  to  be  gratuitous  and  freely  given. 
The  secretary  lent  the  use  of  his  office,  and,  being  a  good 
accountant,  undertook  all  that  had  to  be  done  inside  it,  not  only 
zealously,  as  a  labour  of  love,  but  also  with  unquestionable  success. 
By  the  1st  of  May,  seventy  members  had  been  enrolled,  sub¬ 
scribing  among  them  £387  in  £l  shares.  But  only  £147  was 
paid  up.  Only  two  men  had  applied  for  and  received  loans, 
of  respectively  £20  and  £30.  However,  a  local  “  Discount  Com¬ 
pany,”  realizing,  like  a  well-known  person  rather  too  potent  in  the 
discount  market,  that  in  face  of  such  an  adversary  its  “  time  ” 
might  be  “  short,”  had  wisely  taken  warning  and  wound  up  its 
afiairs.  For  a  little  while  the  bank  was  rather  embarrassed 
with  a  plethora  of  cash.  A  little  time  after,  when  its  advantages 
came  to  be  understood  and  loans  were  rather  freely  applied  for, 
its  embarrassment  proved  the  other  way.  The  borrowers’ 
promissory  notes,  which  elsewhere  are  employed  as  a  means  of 
raising  cash  by  being  discounted,  could  not  be  so  passed  on, 
because  they  were  made  repayable  by  instalments.  However, — 

“  you  will  be  glad  to  bear,”  so  Mr.  Barfoot  wrote  to  me  on  June  8tb, 
**  that  we  have  got  bold  of  tbe  right  class  of  borrowers.  Two  of  tbe 
£30  loans  have  l)een  to  assist  members  in  starting  in  business  on  tbeir 
own  account,  and  another  £30  to  assist  a  working  man  to  extend  bis 
small  business,” — 

and  so  on.  Eventually  money  came  in  in  the  shape  of  deposits, 
and  then  a  local  bank  accorded  an  overdraft.  By  the  end  of 
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the  year  (April  to  December)  the  number  of  members  had  risen 
to  a  hundred,  holding  collectively  425  shares.  Four  non¬ 
members  had  deposited  £295  10s.  The  bank  hs^l  advanced  in 
all  £624  17s.  in  twenty-eight  loans,  ranging  from  £1  10s.  to 
£70.  The  committee,  in  their  annual  report,  confess  themselves 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  bank  is  satisfactorily  meeting 
a  real  existing  want,  and  that  it  promises  to  prove  of  great 
utility  to  the  poorer  population  in  the  town,  and  can  be  worked 
on  sound  businesslike  principles.  The  members  may  be  said  to 
be  just  the  men  required,  and  so  are  the  committee,  most  of  them 
working  men,  two  being  secretaries  of  building  societies,  and 
all  members  of  co-operative  and  friendly  societies.  Among 
them,  the  committee  are  pretty  well  able  to  judge  of  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  applicants  for  loans.  Among  the  loans  granted  was 
one  of  £50,  to  get  a  man  out  of  the  clutches  of  a  Bristol  usurer, 
who  was  on  that  amount  bleeding  his  victim  to  the  tune  of  £30 
a-year.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  a  forgery  (which  might  have 
been  guarded  against,  and  which,  under  proper  safeguards,  is 
not  likely  to  be  repeated)  the  first  year’s  working  closes  with 
a  loss.  That  does  not,  however,  touch  the  principle  of  the 
system,  which  is  now  so  well  appreciated  that  not  only  has 
business  grown  considerably  brisker  (between  January  1st  and 
February  25th  about  £200  was  granted  in  loans),  but  Cardiff 
is  learning  wisdom  from  its  neighbour,  and  talks  of  starting  its 
own  People’s  Bank  on  similar  lines.  It  is  the  usual  way  for 
such  institutions  to  multiply ;  a  good  example  incites  to  imita- 
tiom  The  committee  is  now  very  properly  proposing  to  extend 
its  work  by  including  cash  credit  to  members  among  its 
operations.  The  founders  and  managers  of  that  bank  may  well 
take  credit  for  having  set  a  bright  example  in  their  pioneer 
institution,  which  is  sure  to  serve  as  a  good  teacher  to  others. 

Our  second  urban  bank  is  more  modest.  It  was  started  at 
Finsbury  Park,  a  suburb  of  London,  on  February  23,  1895. 
But  some  time  elapsed  before  it  really  got  to  work.  At  New 
Year  it  numbered  thirty -five  members,  holding  among  them 
eighty-three  £1  shares,  upon  which  £62  Is.  had  been  paid  up. 
Payment  on  such  shares  may  be  made  at  the  easy  rate  of  Qd. 
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per  week,  which  renders  the  bank  accessible  to  every  working 
man.  Some  small  deposits  made  had  enabled  the  bank  to  lend 
out  in  ten  months  £79  17a  in  forty  loans,  which  are  being 
steadily  repaid,  some  by  instalments  of  6d.  a  week.  In  all,  at 
New  Tear  £41  11s.  Gd  had  been  thus  recovered,  and  business 
generally  had  proved  so  satisfactory  that  the  bank  was  enabled 
to  declare  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 
As  in  the  Newport  bank,  borrowers  are  found  to  observe  their 
repayment  terms  well  The  loans  are  all  considered  to  have 
been  rightly  placed,  and  to  have  done  good. 

One  was  to  get  a  member  out  of  difficulties  in  a  County  Court 
case.  This  has  been  repaid.  Another,  to  assist  a  coster  to  buy  bis 
donkey — ^£5.  Another,  £10,  to  buy  a  green-grocer  his  horse,  for 
which  he  had  been  paying  ten  shillings  a  week  on  hire.  Another,  to 
a  small  painter  and  decorator,  to  enable  him  to  proceed  with  a  contract 
he  took  with  a  loan  in  view,  but  which  he  could  not  otherwise  have 
undertaken.” 

All  this  I  consider  to  be  very  satisfactory  work,  upon  which 
the  founder,  Mr.  J.  K  Carver  —  who  has  been  chairman, 
treasurer,  and  secretary,  all  in  one — may  well  congratulate 
himself. 

The  record  of  our  village  banks  is,  on  the  whole,  at  least  as 
encouraging.  The  Scawby  bank,  indeed,  in  respect  of  which,  in 
view  of  the  peculiar  capacity  of  both  chairman  and  members, 
I  had  entertained  great  hopes,  has  remained  unfruitful,  owing 
to  the  interference  of  the  Agricultural  Banks  Association,  which, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  would  not  allow  my  rules,  already 
passed  by  the  Chief  Registrar,  and  practically  prepared  by  me 
with  his  kind  help,  to  be  adopted,  and  drew  up  its  own — so 
successfully  that,  as  the  chairman  of  the  branch  has  complained 
to  me,  they  had  to  be  sent  back  for  re-amendment  no  less  than 
six  times,  which  involved  a  delay  of  eighteen  months.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  bank  doing  good  work  in 
the  future. 

The  pioneer  bank  in  Ireland,  at  Doneraile,  has  shown  itself 
distinctly  useful  and  businesslike  It  was  founded  on  the  per¬ 
sonal  initiative  of  the  Hon.  H.  Plunkett,  M.P.,  who  is  one  of  the 
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few  in  these  islands  who  have  fully  and  correctly  grasped  the 
principle  of  co-operative  banking,  and  of  his  active  fellow- 
worker,  Mr.  R  A.  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organization  Society.  The  bank  was  opened  early  in  1895. 
On  the  1st  of  August,  Mr.  Anderson  wrote  to  me — 

‘‘  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  Doneraile  bank  is  doing  very 
well  indeed,  and  we  are  so  much  encouraged  by  the  experiment,  that 
we  are  determined  to  push  the  system  wherever  we  find  an  opening 
for  it.” 

By  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  fifty  members  (there  were 
fifty-six  by  the  end  of  February),  taking  no  shares,  but  all 
subscribing  their  liability,  and  paying  an  entrance  fee  of  six¬ 
pence  each.  Deposits  had  been  received  to  the  amount  of  £75, 
and  thirty -seven  loans  had  been  granted,  to  the  amount  of  £174, 
collectively,  at  6  per  cent,  interest.  The  money  is  being  repaid 
by  instalments  with  scrupulous  promptitude.  And  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  the  first  year’s  account  was  burdened 
with  the  initial  expenses,  accounts  balanced  with  a  surplus  of 
11s.  O^d.  Experience  has  indeed  shown  things  to  be  so  satis¬ 
factory  that  in  future  the  committee  propose  to  allow  4  per 
cent,  instead  of  3  on  deposits. 

”  The  business  done  by  the  Doneraile  bank  is  likely  to  increase  very 
largely  in  the  near  future,”  so  writes  to  me  Mr.  Anderson,  on  the  12th 
of  February,  “as  both  the  loans  to  the  bank  and  the  applications  for 
loans  from  it  have  increased  very  considerably  since  the  end  of  the 
year.” 

“  The  borrowers,”  says  the  report,  “  especially  those  of  small  sums, 
expressed  satisfaction  at  the  low  rates  at  which  they  could  obtain 
loans.” 

“Your  bank,”  says  the  public  auditor,  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  in  his 
report,  “  has  made  its  way  amongst  the  people  without  solicitation  or 
advertisement.  It  was  an  experiment.  Your  proceedings  were  of 
necessity  of  a  tentative  character,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  they  have 
been  conducted  with  marked  intelligence.  Your  Pioneer  Bank  can 
now  be  taken  as  an  example  over  the  country.  It  illustrates  clearly 
the  unspeakable  benefit  which  may  be  conferred  on  the  honest  poor 
by  co-operative  banks.  Without  them  co-operation  is  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  people  an  impossible  thing.  It  is  therefore  not  ex¬ 
travagant  to  say,  that  the  modest  and  unpretentious  co-operative 
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village  bank  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  mainspring  of  the  whole 
movement." 

“  There  are  many  noticeable  good  results  already,”  writes  to  me  the 
secretary,  Mr.  D.  Lascelles  Roche,  on  the  24th  of  February,  among 
the  borrowers,  and  members  generally ;  some  have  borrowed  who 
possessed  small  savings,  but,  as  they  stated  by  way  of  explanation, 
were  afraid  to  disturb  the  money,  fearing  inability  to  replace  it  again, 
and  by  borrowing  and  repaying  in  small  instalments  to  the  bank  they 
succeeded  in  obtaining  property  which  otherwise  they  would  not  have 
done.  I  have  this  year  received  £1  deposit  from  a  labourer  who  was 
a  borrower  last  year ;  and  in  a  case  where  the  widow  and  her  little 
family  were  partly  dependent  on  charity,  she  was  enabled  to  purchase 
a  donkey  and  cart  and  earn  a  living  by  drawing  water.  In  one  or  two 
cases  horses  have  been  purchased  by  carriers,  and  small  public  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  taken  and  completed  by  tradesmen,  who  could  not 
have  done  so  except  for  the  money  they  obtained  from  the  bank. 
Houses  which  were  very  unfit  for  human  habitation  have  been  made 
comfortable.  Labourers  have  been  enabled  to  provide  manure  and 
seed  for  potato  gardens,  and  farmers  purchased  pigs,  sheep,  cattle,  etc." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  system  is  spreading.  There  are 
four  village  banks  now  established  in  Ireland — at  Doneraile, 
Kyle,  Urlingford,  and  Johnstown.  And  the  number  promises 
to  increase. 

In  England,  among  good  banks,  we  have  that  at  Pembury,  in 
Kent,  started  about  eighteen  months  ago,  with  only  a  dozen 
members,  by  Mr.  Walter  Malden,  M.RG.S.,  the  medical  man  in 
the  parish.  He  had  read  my  book.  People's  Banks,  and,  upon 
the  basis  of  what  he  had  there  learnt,  had  quite  independently 
formed  his  organization,  proceeding  in  the  true  Raiffeisen  spirit, 
asking  for  no  shares  (but  taking  an  entrance  fee  of  5s.),  se¬ 
lecting  his  members  with  great  care,  and  insisting  upon  very 
rigid  checking  of  the  committee’s  work  by  the  council  The 
bank  has  only  recently  been  registered.  Its  work  has  been 
humble,  but  extremely  useful  and  encouraging.  There  are  now 
thirty-one  members  (twenty-eight  men  and  three  women). 
Within  a  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  £170  has  been  lent 
out  in  loans  varying  from  £4  to  £50 — 

“for  purchase  of  cows,  manure,  seed  potatoes,  etc.  We  have  made  it 
a  rule  that  all  stock  bought  with  borrowed  money  must  be  insured. 
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At  present  we  are  dealing  with  a  large  London  company,  bat  we  hope 
to  start  an  insurance  branch  of  our  own  before  long.  Up  to  the 
present  time  we  have  had  every  instalment  paid  on  the  day  it  was 
due.  It  is  rather  early  to  be  able  to  trace  any  distinct  results ;  but 
the  borrowers  all  speak  of  the  immense  convenience  of  being  able  to 
command  necessary  cash  on  such  easy  terms.  At  present  we  have  not 
taken  any  deposits,  but  we  hope  to  do  so  during  the  present  year.” 

The  bank  started  with  a  loan  interest  rate  of  5  per  cent,  but 
has  had  to  increase  it  to  6  per  cent,  to  cover  working  expenses. 
Like  the  Doneraile  bank,  the  village  bank  of  Pembury  closes 
its  year’s  work  with  a  small  balance  on  the  right  side. 

“  Personally,”  writes  Mr.  Malden,  “  I  am  convinced  that  in  time  our 
bank  will  do  a  larger  and  more  useful  work  ;  also  that  the  principle  is 
sound,  and  only  requires  to  be  more  widely  known  to  be  largely  adopted 
in  agricultural  villages.” 

Co-operation  begets  co-operation. 

“We  are  working  out  a  scheme  for  dealing  with  produce,  dairy,  poultry, 
fruit,  and  vegetables.  It  will,  I  think,  take  the  form  of  an  association 
as  a  limited  company,  with  a  depot  in  the  village  for  collection  of  all 
produce,  and  perhaps  a  shop  in  Tunbridge  Wells.” 

The  society  has  already  taken  up  a  farm  of  120  acres,  and 
divided  it  into  seven  small  holdings.  “We  hope  to  develop  a 
Producers’  Association  in  connection  with  this.”  I  think  this 
result,  which  is,  again,  traceable  to  the  zealous  initiative  and 
judicious  guidance  of  one  good  worker,  who  readily  finds  people 
to  range  themselves  under  his  lead,  is  distinctly  satisfewstory. 

There  is  the  young  bank  of  Laxfield,  in  Suffolk,  started  quite 
recently  by  the  local  doctor,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Biden,  upon  the 
ground  of  what  he  had  read  in  my  book.  Laxfield  is  rather  a 
large  parish,  almost  entirely  agricultural,  with  a  population 
slightly  exceeding  nine  hundred — in  Dr.  Biden’s  words,  “just  the 
place  where  a  bank  could  do  much  good.”  However,  there  is 
that  ingrained  suspiciousness  to  hinder  the  work,  of  farmers  on 
the  one  hand  and  labourers  on  the  other,  each  apprehensive  that 
they  may  be  put  to  use  for  the  other’s  benefit.  I  have  found 
in  many  parishes  that  the  farmers  look  upon  village  banks  as 
nothing  more  than  a  preparative  for  the  expropriation  of  their 
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best  bits  of  land  by  the  parish  councils,  to  be  parcelled  out  in 
allotments.  Without  money,  the  farmers  clearly  see,  these 
allotments  could  do  the  labourers  no  good.  And  so  they  argue 
that  these  banks  are  designed  specially  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
viding  an  excuse  for  cutting  the  little  bits  of  Goshen  out  of 
their  own  holdings  for  the  beneiit  of  labourers — at  the  farmer’s 
expense.  It  is  not  the  hanks  that  the  farmers  oppose,  but  the 
•ulterior  use  to  which  they  persuade  themselves  that  the  banks 
are  likely  to  be  put.  One  farmer  in  Lincolnshire  plainly 
admitted  this.  Dr.  Biden  could  at  the  outset  find  only  eight 
men  to  join  him.  In  his  rules  he  disallows  shares,  and  limits  the 
entrance  fee,  which  is  to  provide  the  funds  for  initial  expenses, 
to  two  shillings.  The  number  of  members  now  stands  at  eleven ; 
and  some  useful  loans  have  already  been  granted — one  to  enable 
a  hawker  to  buy  a  pony,  another  to  help  a  man  to  buy  a  cow, 
a  third  to  enable  a  man  to  keep  his  litter  of  pigs  and  rear  and 
fatten  them  for  sale.  The  beginnings  are  small,  but  Dr.  Biden 
hopes  for  an  early  development. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  village  bank  of  Grandborough,  in  Warwick¬ 
shire,  started,  last  May,  with  only  eight  members,  by  that  inde¬ 
fatigable  co-operator,  Mr.  Bolton  King,  who,  like  Mr.  Plunkett, 
has  thoroughly  grasped  the  idea  of  co-operative  village  banking. 
It  is  too  early  still  to  say  anything  very  definite  about  this 
bank,  but  Mr.  King  writes  that  he  is  “very  hopeful  of  its 
future.”  Thus  feu*  it  has  “  done  well” 

I  understand  that  there  are  some  other  village  banks 
organized  by  the  Agricultural  Banks  Association,  from  which, 
though  one  of  its  founders,  I  have  had  to  dissociate  myself  on 
some  important  points  of  principle.  Like  Lord  Hampden,  Mr. 
F.  A  Channing,  M.P.,  Mr.  Bolton  King,  the  Hon.  A  G.  Brand, 
and  some  others,  I  have  had  to  resign  my  seat  on  the  committee, 
and  sever  my  connection  with  the  association,  because  the  latter 
has  broken  away  from  the  programme  which  we  had  unani¬ 
mously  laid  down  for  ourselves  at  starting.  We  had  agreed, 
not  to  speak  of  some  other  things,  to  form  banks  only  of  a  bona 
fide  co-operative  character,  and,  so  far  as  small  folk  were  con¬ 
cerned,  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  Raiffeisen  system.  Not  to 
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make  my  statement  too  long,  I  will  content  myself  with  indi¬ 
cating,  as  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  my  remaining  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  the  adoption  only  of  one  fatal  rule,^  which  makes  the 
admiaeion  of  honorary  memJbere  permieeihle,  who  are  to  pay  an 
annual  evJbacription,  not  to  he  licMe,  but  to  be  eligihle  for  the 
management  of  the  bank.  No  good  practice  is  possible  under 
such  a  rule.  And  it  runs  directly  counter  to  all  that  successful 
founders  of  co-operative  banks,  Raiffeisen  and  Wollemborg  and 
all  their  fellow-workers,  have  taught.  To  call  banks  started  on 
such  lines  “  Raiffeisen  banks,”  is  to  say  what  is  directly  contrary 
to  fact. 

I  assume  the  Agricultural  Banks  Association  to  be  actuated 
by  entirely  laudable  motives,  but,  having  men  to  guide  it  who 
evidently  have  seen  very  little  or  nothing  of  practical  co-opera¬ 
tive  banking,  it  very  accountably  pursues  a  most  erratic  and 
inconsistent  course,  which  has  already  raised  some  serious 
hindrances.  Scarcely  had  I  seceded  when  it  called  a  public 
meeting  in  the  St.  James’s  Hall  to  advocate  the  combination  of 
agricultural  credit  with  the  issue  of  notes — a  practice  which 
would  not  only  be  wholly  illegal  in  this  country,  but  which  the 
experience  of  issue  banks  abroad  recently  set  forth  in  the 
German  Parliament  by  the  president  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of 
Germany,  in  entire  agreement  with  the  experience  of  Italian 
issue  establishments,  namely,  the  Monte  dei  Faschi  of  Siena 
and  the  Savings  Bank  of  Bologna,  shows  to  be  hopeless.  That 
false  move  has  not  only  shaken  the  faith  of  our  sympathizers 
abroad — experienced  people’s  bankers — in  what  is  being  done  in 
our  country,  but  it  has  directly  prevented  the  formation  of  at 
least  one  village  bank  in  Somersetshire,  for  the  organization  of 
which  my  services  had  already  been  bespoken  by  a  gentleman 

willing  to  guarantee  £100.  “I  am  senior  partner  in  S - ’s 

bank.  How  am  1  to  face  my  partners  if  I  adopt  your  scheme 
of  village  banks,  which  appears  to  involve  the  issue  of  ‘  certifi¬ 
cates  ’  in  competition  with  our  notes  ?  ”  I  myself  have  been  at 
pains  to  satisfy  bankers  that  they  have  tm  rivalry  to  apprehend 

'  There  are  other  rules  distinctly  in  disagreement  with  the  principle  which  we 
had  agreed  to  adopt 
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from  co-operative  banks,  that  we  come  into  the  field  as  their 
friends  and  feeders.  And  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  making 
this  clear.  But  here,  in  comes  the  Agricultural  Banks  Associa¬ 
tion  gratuitously  to  imdo  all  that  1  have  done  for  good,  and 
arouse  hostility  among  the  bankers ! 

I  will  deal  very  briefiy  with  two  assumed  difficulties,  which 
I  understand,  from  correspondence  which  I  have  seen,  to  have 
needlessly  perplexed  the  Agricultural  Banks  Association,  and 
led  it  astray.  They  may  possibly  perplex  others,  and  a  brief 
reference  to  them  may  accordingly  be  useful. 

The  first  difficulty  appears  to  be  the  question  of  "distress.” 
Now,  “  distress  ”  certainly  is  a  danger  to  all  credit,  but  least  so, 
by  a  long  way,  to  co-operative  credit,  because  the  borrower’s 
neighbours,  the  men  who  lend  to  him,  are  of  course  best  able 
to  ascertain  if  there  is  a  process  of  “  distress  ”  impending  or  to 
be  apprehended.  If  they  lend  without  satisfying  themselves 
on  that  score,  they  fully  deserve  to  lose  their  money.  There 
is  a  law  of  “  distress  ”  in  IteJy  as  well  as  here ;  and  it  is  quite 
as  stringent.  It  is  not  unusual  there,  as  I  have  explained  else¬ 
where,  for  the  bank  to  obtain  from  the  landlord  a  distinct 
waiver  of  his  privilege  in  respect  of  the  particular  debt,  for 
which,  moreover,  the  landlord  often  goes  bail  Surely  our 
English  landlords  are  no  less  humane  than  the  Italian ! 

Next,  there  is  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  fact  that,  under 
the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  we  are  not  authorized  to  receive 
deposits  from  non-members.  That  is,  no  doubt,  a  drawback; 
but  it  raises  no  fatal  obstacle.  And  to  keep  the  bank  of  Scawby 
idle  for  more  than  eighteen  months  on  this  ground  is  to  show 
an  utter  want  of  resource.  There  are  many  French  village 
banks  which  are,  like  our  own,  practically  debarred  by  an 
inconvenient  law  from  taking  deposits.  The  village  banks  of 
Parma  deliberately  decline  to  take  such,  and  prefer  to  draw 
all  their  funds  from  the  public  savings-bank.  And  there  are 
plenty  of  banks  in  Germany  which  do  almost  or  altogether 
without  deposits.  I  will  quote  a  case  in  point.  The  bank  of 
Scawby  was  founded  in  June  or  July,  1894.  Just  a  year  before, 
a  Reuffeisen  bank  was  started  in  one  of  the  most  poverty-stricken 
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districts  of  Meiningen.  The  Sea  why  bank  had  a  guarantee  of 
£250  to  start  upon,  besides  an  offer  of  a  deposit  of  £100.  The 
Metzels  bank  had  neither  rich  guarantors  nor  any  offer  of  a 
deposit.  It  had  among  its  members  one  person — the  parson — 
just  rich  enough  to  advance  the  £12  lOs.  required  for  taking 
up  a  £50  share  in  the  Central  Bank  of  Neuwied,  after  which 
that  bank  accorded  a  credit  of  £250  to  the  eighteen  members 
constituting  the  little  bank.  At  the  end  of  the  first  eighteen 
months,  corresponding  to  the  period  during  which  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Banks  Association  kept  the  Scawby  bank  absolutely  idle, 
the  Metzels  bank  lent  out  £155,  purchased  common  supplies  to 
the  value  of  £439,  and  accumulated  a  reserve  fund  of  £6  28.  5d. 
The  number  of  its  members  rose  meanwhile  to  fifty-seven.  Its 
takings  in  deposits,  alike  from  members  and  non-members,  was 
practically  niZ.  The  difference  between  the  two  cases  was,  that 
at  Metzels  there  were  people  at  the  head  who  knew  their  busi¬ 
ness.  At  Scawby  good  men  were  hindered  from  doing  good 
work  by  tiros,  giving  them  bad  advice. 

I  venture  to  hope  that  the  Agricultural  Banks  Association 
will  still  return  to  the  path  which  it  has  very  unwisely  quitted. 
Abroad,  the  Broich  associations,  which  are  formed  on  similar 
lines,  though  they  have  been  assisted  with  funds  by  infiuential 
patrons,  more  especially  great  landlords,  have  not  fiourished, 
while  the  poor  Raiffeisen  banks,  for  which  their  founder  had 
great  difficulty  in  begging  together  the  first  £300  wanted,  have, 
in  virtue  of  good  principle,  multiplied  to  thousands. 

Otherwise  the  outlook  is  distinctly  promising.  Several  more 
banks,  alike  urban  and  rural,  are  likely  to  be  formed  shortly, 
both  in  England  and  in  Ireland.  Mr.  D.  L.  Roche,  secretary  of 
the  DoneraUe  bank,  writes  to  me  quite  recently : — 

**  I  am  sure  that  Agricultural  Credit  societies  will  grow  up  quickly  iu 
this  country  after  the  system  has  stood  the  practical  test  in  a  few 
districts.  I  have  had  letters  and  applications  from  almost  every 
county  in  Ireland  on  the  subject.” 

As  for  Wales,  Sir  John  Brunner,  M.P.,  anxious  to  introduce  the 
system  into  the  Principality,  is  having  my  pamphlet  translated 
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into  Welsh.  We  are  busy  in  India.  The  excellent  official  report 
on  the  subject,  compiled  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Nicholson  for  his  Govern¬ 
ment,  is  sure  to  lead  to  action  of  some  sort  in  the  presidency 
of  Madras.  The  Government  of  Mysore  has  in  a  similar  way 
taken  up  the  matter.  Other  influential  bodies  propose  action 
in  other  parts  of  India.  In  no  country  do  Raifieisen  banks 
appear  to  be  more  wanted.  Australia,  likewise,  is  to  have  its 
People’s  banks,  probably,  for  the  present,  only  of  the  Luzzatti 
type.  One  such  bank  is  proposed  in  Sydney,  and  several  are 
likely  to  be  formed  in  South  Australia.  At  any  rate  a  gentle¬ 
man,  much  interested  in  the  subject,  and  likely  to  carry  out 
what  he,'proposes,  has  just  returned  thither,  “  determined,”  as  he 
tells  me,  “  to  do  something.”  Thus  the  good  cause  is  advancing 
on  British  territory  as  it  has  advanced  elsewhere.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  will  be  found  of  inestimable  service  in 
bringing  help  to  the  poor,  and  in  mitigating,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  suflerings  of  the  working  classes,  arising  from  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  employment 
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AGRICULTUKAL  DEPRESSION. 


The  period  of  depression  upon  which  agriculture  entered,  and 
which  since  the  disastrous  harvest  of  1879  has  continued 
with  unexampled  severity,  still  shows  no  sign  of  abatement. 
No  part  of  the  country  has  quite  escaped,  for  all  branches  of 
the  industry  have  at  length  felt  the  strain ;  and  so  prolonged  has 
been  the  duration  of  the  evil,  that  it  has  at  length  attracted  the 
attention,  more  or  less  serious,  of  successive  Governments.  But 
while  Great  Britain  has  suffered  probably  most  severely,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  other  countries,  widely  divergent  in  fiscal 
arrangements  and  in  systems  of  land  tenure,  are  alike  experi¬ 
encing,  though  not  with  equal  intensity,  the  same  depression. 

In  England,  wheat  has  steadily  fallen  in  price,  until  in  1893 
it  averaged  26s.  per  quarter,  and  in  1895  the  area  under  wheat 
was  decreased  by  over  half  a  million  acres.  A  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  heavy  clay  lands  of  Essex  has  gone  entirely  out 
of  cultivation,  and  a  vast  number  of  farms  have  been  let  rent 
free.  This  deplorable  state  of  affairs  can  easily  be  understood, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  twenty  years  earlier,  in  1873,  wheat 
was  sold  at  58s.  a  quarter  (more  than  double  the  price) ;  but 
distress,  while  it  is  greatest  there,  is  not  confined  to  the  corn- 
growing  districts.  We  are  told,  on  the  authority  of  Lord 
Vernon,  that  “  the  dairy  interest  is  now  tottering  on  the  edge 
of  a  precipice,”  as  shown,  for  instance,  by  the  fact  that 
97,211,500  gallons  less  of  milk  were  produced  in  1894,  than  in 
1892,  representing  a  value  of  £1,104,136.* 

The  startling  proportions  of  the  fall  in  agricultural  values 
have  been  shown  more  clearly  by  the  statement  by  a  Scotch 
farmer  ’  of  his  position  now  and  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 
In  1895  he  realized  by  one  day’s  threshing  of  harley  £62,  instead 
*  Nineteenth  Century^  Feb.,  1896.  *  The  Field,  Jan.  11, 1896. 
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of  £180  which  the  same  amount  of  barley  produced  in  the 
prosperous  times.  And  although  the  rent  of  his  farm  has  been 
reduced  thirty-five  per  cent,  yet,  while  it  took  130  qrs.  of  barley 
to  pay  the  higher  rent,  it  now  takes  170  qrs.  to  pay  the  lower ; 
or  if  it  be  computed  in  oats,  the  reduced  rent  requires  246  qrs., 
while  the  old  was  satisfied  by  155  qrs.  The  wages  of  his  fore¬ 
man  used  to  be  paid  by  the  price  of  a  small  steer,  but  now  it 
would  require  the  sale  of  two  larger  steers  to  furnish  the  sum 
necessary  for  the  same  man’s  wages.  Nothing  could  demonstrate 
more  clearly  than  this  statement  the  present  position  of  the 
British  farmer,  required  to  face  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  labour,  and 
at  the  same  time  producing  commodities  the  selling  value  of 
which  is  vastly  diminished. 

In  a  consideration  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  present 
condition  of  agriculture,  the  period  of  past  prosperity  cannot  be 
ignored,  for  it  contained  some  of  the  seeds  of  the  future  depres¬ 
sion.  During  the  early  years  of  this  century  considerable 
changes  were  taking  place  in  the  agricultural  districts.  The 
enclosure  of  common  lands  was  proceeding  rapidly  between  the 
years  1760  and  1846,  more  than  seven  million  acres  having  been 
enclosed.^  The  peasantry,  insufficiently  compensated  by  allot¬ 
ments  for  the  deprivation  of  their  common  rights,  lost  their 
attachment  to  the  soil ;  and  further,  the  bond  which  formerly 
had  knit  together  the  farmer  and  the  labourer  appears  to  have 
become  loosened,  partly,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  cessation  of  the 
old  practice  by  which  the  labourer  formed  par^  of  the  household 
and  lived  in  the  farm-house,  and  partly  owing  to  the  mistaken 
administration  of  the  poor-law,  whereby  part  of  the  labourer’s 
wages  was  practically  paid  out  of  the  rates,  and  the  farmer 
relieved  of  responsibility.  The  class  of  yeomen  was  fast  dis¬ 
appearing,  and  large  farms  were  rapidly  taking  the  place  of 
small  ones.  It  was  a  time  of  feverish  activity.  In  1727  half 
the  land  was  waste,  yet  half  a  century  later  it  was  estimated 
that,  calculating  the  acreage  of  England  to  be  thirty-four 
millions,  thirty-two  millions  were  under  cultivation.^  Moreover, 

'  Cf.  Martin,  Chart  of  Agricullttnd  Prices. 

*  Toynbee,  Indiutrial  BtvoltUum,  p.  38. 
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owing  to  the  inflation  of  com  prices,  a  great  increase  took  place 
in  the  area  of  arable  land  by  the  ploughing  up  of  old  pastures, 
and  by  bringing  into  cultivation  poor  land  which  the  abnormal 
value  of  wheat  at  that  time  alone  made  it  profltable  to  cultivate. 
Meanwhile,  landowners  were  making  lavish  expenditure  upon 
their  estates,  and,  heedless  of  any  possible  decline  of  prosperity 
in  the  future,  were  sa^ldling  their  properties  with  incumbrances. 

While  these  various  changes  which  had  taken  place  were 
having  their  eflect  upon  the  agricultural  system,  the  abolition 
of  the  corn-laws  gave  free  scope  to  the  play  of  those  forces 
which  were  shortly  to  come  into  operation,  and  which  are  now 
at  work.  For  enterprise  has  opened,  and  continues  to  open  up, 
large  tracks  of  virgin  land  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe, 
where  climate  and  soil  are  alike  favourable ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  means  of  intercommunication  have  undergone  such 
vast  improvement  that  the  world  has  become  practically  one 
market,  and  this  in  so  short  a  period  that  the  system  and  methods 
of  distribution — especially  in  England — have  not  yet  been 
adapted  to  the  altered  state  of  thinga  The  fall  of  prices  has 
been  most  apparent  in  the  case  of  wheat.  Until  1894,  however, 
the  acreage  under  this  crop  was  not  considerably  diminished, 
the  large  profits  formerly  obtedned  making  the  farmer  reluctant 
to  give  up  its  culture,  and  encouraging  him  to  hope  against 
hope  for  a  return  to  better  prices.  Wheat,  therefore,  continues 
to  be  grown  and  sold  at  a  price  below  the  cost  of  its  production ; 
but  something  must  be  done  to  minimize  the  lossea  The  farmer 
finds  himself  compelled  to  ciirtail  his  labour  bill,  and  the  pro¬ 
ductive  power  of  the  land  is  necessarily  decreased.  At  the  same 
time,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  landlord  for  an  abatement,  and 
undoubtedly  it  would  appear  reasonable  that  the  landlord  should 
take  his  share  of  the  prevailing  losses,  though  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  growing  practice  of  yearly  tenancies  instead 
of  leases  gives  ample  opportunity  for  the  readjustment  of  rent 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  timea  But  the  system  of  rent  abate¬ 
ment  has  been  carried  to  an  unwise  extent,  though  in  many 
cases  owing  to  an  unavoidable  cause.  Numerous  landlords,  on 
account  of  the  increasing  incumbrances  upon  their  estates,  are 
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unwilling,  and  frequently  are  unable,  to  find  the  capital  with 
which  to  farm  their  lands ;  they  are  therefore  compelled  to  accept 
the  farmers’  terms,  and,  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  decreased 
rent,  the  sum  necessary  for  repairs  and  the  upkeep  of  the 
property  cannot  be  expended.  On  the  other  hand,  the  custom 
of  yearly  tenancies  gives  opportunity  to  the  tenant,  through  the 
increased  facility  of  changing  from  farm  to  farm,  to  exhaust 
the  resources  of  the  land.  By  these  means  a  course  is  being 
persisted  in  which  is  ruinous  to  the  industry.  Crops  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  a  loss,  and  a  system  of  farming  which  is  no  longer 
workable  has  become  stereotyped,  because  no  pressure  can  be 
applied  to  the  farmer  to  induce  him  to  make  trisd  of  new  methods, 
and  the  landlord  is  unable  to  undertake  them  himself.  This, 
then,  put  very  concisely,  is  the  situation  at  the  present  time. 
A  continuous  fall  in  prices,  owing  to  the  influx  of  foreign  stuffs 
from  countries  where  they  can  be  produced  far  more  cheaply, 
has  strained  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  the  farmer  and  the 
landlord ;  and  the  attempt  to  continue  working  at  a  loss  has 
caused  much  of  the  capital  invested  by  both  in  the  industry  to 
vanish.  When  it  is  remembered  that  Mr.  Gifien,  in  his  statement 
to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  computed  that  the 
loss  on  the  one  harvest  of  1891  alone  was,  in  comparison  with 
the  prices  which  ruled  in  1874,  thirty-eight  millions,  some  idea 
can  be  formed  of  the  loss  sustained. 

The  problem  to  be  solved,  then,  is  this.  The  prices  realized 
by  the  commodities  produced  by  the  English  farmer  being  so 
low  that,  under  the  existing  system  of  agriculture,  no  proflt  is 
obtainable,  what  remedy  can  be  found  ?  A  simple  process 
would  be  to  raise  by  artificial  means  the  price  of  the  commodity ; 
in  other  words,  to  adopt  a  protective  system.  But  the  mere 
suggestion  of  raising  the  price  of  bread  needs  only  to  be  stated 
boldly  to  secure  its  immediate  condemnation;  moreover,  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  the  desired  end  would  be  obtained 
by  any  such  means.  The  area  of  virgin  land  brought  under 
cultivation  is  increasing  rapidly  year  by  year.  The  wheat 
acreage  of  Argentina  alone,  which  fourteen  years  ago  was  a 
wheat-importing  country,  has  increased  in  two  years  by  over 
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four  million  acres,  while  the  extent  of  its  virgin  soil  is  not  yet 
approaching  exhaustion.  In  face  of  so  rapidly  an  increasing  yield, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  duty  that  covdd  reasonably  be 
imposed  would  tend  permanently  to  raise  the  price ;  and,  further, 
it  has  been  made  abundantly  clear  that  by  neither  political  party 
is  protection  deemed  within  the  bounds  of  practical  politics. 

Akin  to  protection  is  the  suggestion,  put  forward  on  the 
ground  of  the  national  danger  incurred  by  an  insufficient  wheat 
supply,  that  a  boimty  should  be  given  to  wheat  growers  for 
every  acre  of  wheat  grown.  Apart  from  the  tendency  of  such 
a  plan  to  promote  bad  cultivation,  and  attempts  to  grow  wheat 
in  unsuitable  places,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  the  best 
method  to  obtain  the  desired  result.  That  England  is  exposed 
to  grave  danger  from  insufficient  wheat  supply  recent  events 
have  tended  to  remind  us.  It  has  been  estimated  that  some 
thirty -eight  million  quarters  of.  wheat  per  year  are  consumed  in 
Great  Britain,  of  which  six  million  quarters  only  are  produced 
at  home.  This  is  serious  enough ;  but  it  becomes  more  so  when 
it  is  remembered  that,  while  some  of  the  wheat  imported  is  from 
India  and  our  colonies,  much  of  the  supply  is  derived  from 
foreign  countries.  It  has  been  computed,  and  probably  the 
calculation  is  a  fair  one,  that  in  England  wheat  cannot  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  a  profit  under  40s.  a  quarter.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  a 
considerable  sum  per  acre  would  have  to  be  advanced  as  a 
bounty  to  stimulate  the  extensive  growth  of  wheat ;  emd  it  is 
difficult  to  see  sufficient  reason  for  resorting  to  so  clumsy  a 
device  when,  by  the  simple  process  of  establishing  national  com 
stores,  and  filling  them  with  wheat  bought  in  the  open  market, 
the  country  could  be  adequately  provisioned  in  case  of  war. 
There  seems,  indeed,  no  doubt,  when  the  enormous  area  in  the 
world  available  and  favourable  for  wheat-growing  is  considered, 
that,  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  its  culture  in  Elngland  to  any 
appreciable  extent  must  be  discontinued. 

If  it  be  clear  that  no  attempt  to  regulate  prices  will  be  made 
by  any  Government,  what,  it  will  be  asked,  is  it  possible  to  hope 
from  legislation  ?  And  the  answer  is  that,  in  fact,  very  little, 
if  any,  direct  aid  appears  possible.  But  it  is  peculiaurly  the 
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province  of  the  legislature  to  see  that  an  industry  suffering 
from  depression  shall  not  be  handicapped  in  its  struggle  by  any 
unfair  restrictions  or  unjust  burdens,  or  by  any  dishonest  com> 
petition.  First,  then,  is  land  called  upon  to  contribute  more 
than  its  fair  share  of  taxation,  account  being  taken  of  its  present 
ability  to  pay  ?  The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  land-tax  has 
long  been  apparent.  The  grounds  on  which  the  amount  to  be 
contributed  by  each  county  were  determined  appear  now,  at 
any  rate,  to  be  ineqmtable;  and  this  is  perhaps  even  more 
apparent  in  an  examination  of  the  quotas  payable  by  each 
parish.  Moreover,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  tax  was 
carelessly  collected,  and  the  accounts  yet  more  carelessly  kept, 
so  that  mistakes  were  undoubtedly  made,  and  not  infrequently 
in  course  of  time  became  stereotyped.  But  any  attempt  to 
repeal  or  to  readjust  this  impost  would  be  met  by  the  serious, 
if  not  insurmountable,  difficulty  that  on  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  land  the  tax  has  been  redeemed,  and  to  owners  who 
have  done  so  it  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  injustice.  When  we 
turn,  however,  to  local  taxation,  we  find  an  easier  task  and 
wider  scope  for  reform,  if  such  be  necessary.  To  begin  with, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  personal  property  contributes 
nothing  directly  to  the  reites — that  is,  including  the  poor-rate, 
the  highway  rate,  etc.  But,  setting  aside  the  consideration  that 
all  benefit  by  the  expenditure  to  which  local  taxation  is  devoted, 
it  will  be  found  that,  in  spite  of  the  much  improved  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  poor-law,  rates  have  tended  to  rise,  while  the 
value  of  the  property  which  is  assessed  has  declined.  And  not 
only  so,  for  when  the  method  of  rating  is  examined,  it  is  clear 
that  “  ability  to  pay  ”  is  not  adequately  taken  into  consideration. 
An  arbitrary  system  of  aissessment  based  on  rental  is  adopted, 
the  working  of  which  is  clearly  shown  by  the  following  illus¬ 
tration.^  If  we  suppose  a  tradesman  and  an  agriculturist  each 
with  the  same  capital,  residing  in  the  same  parish,  the  farmer 
would  be  rated  on  the  rental  of  his  farm,  the  tradesman  on  that 
of  his  house.  But  while  the  rent  of  the  latter  would  doubtless 

'  Cf.  “  Local  Taxation  as  it  affects  Agriculture,"  by  A.  PeD,  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  December  31,  1895. 
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be  only  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  farm  rent,  yet  in  all  likelihood 
the  income  of  the  tradesman  would  be  considerably  more  than 
that  of  his  neighbour  the  farmer.  That  there  are  anomalies  in 
the  present  system,  and  undue  pressure  where  it  can  least  be 
borne,  has,  it  is  true,  been  recognized  by  the  grant  of  sub¬ 
ventions  in  aid  of  rates  from  imperial  taxation.  But  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  hope  that  such  subventions  may  be  con¬ 
siderably  increased,  and  that  the  whole  system  of  local  taxation 
may  be  revised,  more  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  powers 
to  raise  rates  (indifferently  safeguarded)  have  been,  by  recent 
legislation,  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  neither  contribute 
to  them  nor  even  indirectly  feel  their  weight. 

Another  matter  which  presses  for  treatment  by  a  considerable 
extension  of  the  present  legislative  powers  is  the  restriction  of 
the  unfair  competition  which  results  from  the  importation  and 
sale  of  adulterated  commodities.  The  prevention  of  the  sale  in 
shops  of  incorrectly  described  goods,  such,  for  instance,  as 
margarine  for  butter,  is  not  inadequately  provided  for.  Some 
improvement  might  be  made  in  the  direction  of  more  thorough 
supervision  by  an  increased  number  of  inspectors,  but  more 
adequate  measures  are  required  to  prevent  the  sale  of  foreign 
meat  as  English.  Moreover,  our  importation  of  dairy  produce 
has  very  considerably  increased.  In  1870  we  imported  one 
million  hundredweights,  but  now  we  import  more  than  three 
million  hundredweights,  and  experts  have  declared  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  this  is  adulterated,  though  to  what  extent 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

The  vexed  question  of  railway  rates  for  the  carriage  of 
produce  is  a  legitimate  matter  for  government  inquiry,  though 
it  seems  not  impossible  that  a  system  mutually  advantageous 
may  more  easily  be  arrived  at  by  arrangement  between  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  agricultural  interests  and  of  the  railway  com¬ 
panies.  But,  however  that  may  be  arranged,  the  fact  that  the 
British  farmer  is  under  considerable  disabilities  in  the  matter  of 
carriage  is  clearly  shown  by  the  following  instance,  given  by 
Mr.  Long.^  The  price  for  the  carriage  of  wheat  from  Chicago 
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to  New  York  would  be  4  cents  per  bushel,  and  from  New  York 
to  Liverpool  21^,  a  total  of  6^  cents,  which  would  equal  2s.  2d 
per  quarter,  or  9s.  9d.  per  ton.  On  the  other  hand,  the  charge 
on  an  English  railway  for  the  carriage  of  wheat  a  hundred  miles 
in  4-ton  lots  is  11s.  lid.  per  ton.  One  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  railway  companies  have  to  contend,  and  which  will 
be  touched  upon  again  later  on,  is  the  lack  of  any  system  for 
concentrating  goods  destined  for  carriage  at  various  convenient 
centres.  An  improvement  in  this  respect  might  possibly  be 
obtainable  by  the  connection  of  out-of-the-way  districts  by  the 
establishment  of  light  railways. 

For  aid  in  this  direction,  for  the  protection  of  our  commodities 
from  the  unjust  competition  of  adulterated  goods,  and  for  the 
readjustment  of  the  burdens  upon  land  the  agriculturist  may 
legitimately  make  an  appeal  to  the  legislature.  But  it  is  clear, 
that  even  if  all  these  matters  were  satisfactorily  dealt  with, 
the  fringe  only  of  the  depression  would  be  touched.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  agriculture  must  work  out  its  own  salvation. 

And  here  it  may  be  well  to  consider  briefly  the  question  of 
small  holdings,  the  extension  of  which  has  been  so  strongly 
advocated,  and  especially  as  a  means  of  checking  the  depopulation 
of  the  country  districts.  .On  examination,  however,  while  there 
is  undoubtedly  a  continuous  migration  into  the  towns,  the 
decrease  in  the  country  population  does  not  seem  so  serious  as 
to  warrant  the  fears  so  often  entertained.  While  it  is  true  that 
fourteen  counties'  in  England  have  shown  a  slight  decrease  in 
their  population,  the  rest  show  an  increase,  though  in  the  case 
of  some  an  increase  not  commensurate  with  the  increase  of  births 
over  deaths.^  But  though  it  may  be  desirable  by  every  means 
to  attach  the  labourer  to  the  land,  the  question  whether  a  con¬ 
siderable  extension  of  small  holdings  can  be  regarded  as  a  remedy 
for  agricultural  depression  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  any  definite 
answer.  It  is  probable  that  they  may  be  a  source  of  considerable 
profit  when  situated  near  large  towns  where  market  gardening 
is  a  paying  industry,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  sheep¬ 
breeding,  for  which  some  districts  alone  are  suitable,  and  the 
'  Cf.  Longstafi^  Stvdiet  in  Statiitic$,  p.  31. 
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breeding  of  pedigree  stock,  which  is  still  one  of  the  profitable 
branches  of  fanning,  could  not  be  carried  on 'except  upon  large 
farms.  Moreover,  while  it  is  for  the  present  impossible  to 
profitably  continue  the  culture  of  wheat,  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  in  a  not  very  distant  future  it  will  again  be  a  profitable 
crop.  Some  of  our  sources  of  wheat-supply,  Australia  for 
instance,  are  already  diminishing  the  amount  of  their  consign¬ 
ments  to  ua  Nor  are  we  the  only  country  that  requires  to 
import  wheat.  Of  the  European  countries  which  have  increased 
in  population,  Austro-Hungary  alone  continues  to  export. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is  increatsing  with 
marvellous  rapidity;  and,  while  her  resources  are  vast,  they 
are  not  limitless,  and  in  computing  the  area  necessary  to  produce 
the  yield  of  wheat,  it  must  be  remembered  that  less  than  half 
the  amount  is  produced  per  acre  that  is  produced  in  England. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  within  a  not  very  distant  period  the 
increasing  demands  on  their  own  resources  of  the  great  wheat¬ 
exporting  countries  will  shorten  their  supply  available  for 
export  But,  if  wheat  be  ever  again  grown  in  England  at  a 
profit,  it  can  only  be  upon  large  farms,  where  it  is  possible  to 
use  machinery  in  planting  and  reaping  to  the  best  effect.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  too,  by  those  who  look  with  distrust  upon 
the  system  of  large  holdings — remembering  the  forces  that 
promoted  their  growth  and  the  evils  attendant  upon  them — that 
progress  in  high  and  scientific  farming,  which  was  so  conspicuous 
in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  and  which  made  England  the 
leading  agricultural  country  in  the  world,  could  not  otherwise 
have  taken  place. 

While,  then,  it  appears  that  the  English  farmer  must  depend 
largely  upon  his  own  efforts  to  discover  and  apply  remedies  for 
the  plight  into  which  he  is  fallen,  it  is  equally  clear  that,  since 
the  price  of  his  produce  cannot  be  raised,  his  efforts  must  be  in 
the  direction  of  attempts  to  cheapen  the  methods  of  production 
and  distribution  vntkovl  damage  to  the  stock-in-trade  (the  land), 
and  to  the  production  of  such  commodities  only  as  may  still 
leave  a  margin  of  profit.  To  quote  from  an  article  contributed 
to  the  Economic  Review  by  Lord  Wantage : — 
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“To  rescue  the  whole,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  portion  of  the  proverbial 
thirty-eight  millions  sterling  which  leave  this  country  annually  for  the 
purchase  of  foreign  products,  such  as  bacon,  butter,  eggs,  and  cheese, 
and  to  distribute  this  sum  among  our  own  villages  and  homesteads,  is 
a  task  worthy  of  the  successors  of  the  great  men  who  lifted  agriculture 
out  of  the  despondency  into  which  it  had  fallen  some  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago.  But  to  accomplish  this,  there  must  be  a  plan  of  action  as 
complete  and  well  thought  out  as  that  for  the  invasion  and  conquest  of 
a  foreign  country.”  ^ 

This  year  the  outlines  of  a  scheme  have  been  set  forth  by 
Lord  Winchelsea,  which  appears  to  have  in  it  features  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance.  As  before  mentioned,  the  great  difficulty 
experienced  by  the  railway  companies  in  meeting  the  demands 
for  cheaper  rates  for  the  carriage  of  goods  has  been  the  practice 
of  delivering  small  consignments  of  goods  (often  ill-packed)  at 
various  outlying  stations,  and  the  absence  of  any  system  of  con¬ 
centration  at  particular  centres. 

Lord  Winchelsea’s  scheme,  in  brief,  is  to  establish  depots  at 
various  convenient  stations,  to  which  goods  may  be  consigned 
for  despatch,  and  to  establish  in  London  a  central  depot  for  the 
reception  of  the  goods.  In  this  way  he  hopes  it  may  be  possible, 
if  not  to  get  directly  into  touch  with  the  consumer,  at  any  rate 
to  be  able  to  deal  with  large  institutions,  such  as  clubs  and 
hospitals,  and  thereby  to  secure  for  the  producer  a  safe  market, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  middleman,  thus  escaping  the 
excessive  toll  levied  by  the  latter.  If  the  scheme  be  successful, 
it  will  accomplish  two  things.  First,  it  will  cheapen  for  the 
producer  the  carriage  of  his  produce ;  and  secondly,  by  market¬ 
ing  his  goods  to  advantage,  it  will  stimulate  the  production,  both 
by  small  and  by  large  farmers,  of  commodities  like  butter  and 
eggs,  upon  which  there  undoubtedly  would  be  a  margin  of  profit 
if  they  were  properly  placed  within  reach  of  the  consumer.  The 
weak  spot  in  the  scheme  appears  to  be  the  small  capital  (£50,000) 
upon  which  it  is  intended  to  start  it. 

In  considering  by  what  means  the  methods  of  production  may 
be  cheapened,  the  prevalent  four-course  system  of  crop  rotation 
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must  be  reviewed.  Eminently  suitable  when  wheat  production 
was  profitable,  it  is  admittedly  an  expensive  system  of  tillage. 
An  interesting  correspondence  took  place  in  the  Times  during 
October  of  last  year,  between  Mr,  Shaw-Lefevre  and  Lord 
Leicester,  in  which  the  latter  explained  how  he  had  introduced 
upon  his  home  farm,  and  with  considerable  success,  an  important 
variation  of  the  ordinary  crop  rotation.  By  this  system  he  lays 
down  land  to  grass  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  not 
less  than  eight,  and  at  a  cast  for  seed  of  158.  per  acre.  This, 
after  once  cutting,  is  fed  continuously  by  sheep ;  and  when  it 
begins  to  deteriorate  (none,  apparently,  has  been  left  down 
longer  than  sixteen  years),  it  is  ploughed  up,  and  four  crops 
taken,  two  of  roots,  and  two  of  corn,  and  then  it  is  laid  down 
to  grass  again  with  the  last  crop.  One  of  the  most  important 
points  with  regard  to  this  system  is,  that,  owing  to  the  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  nitrogen  stored  up  by  the  leguminous  plants 
(t.e.  clovers,  etc.,)  during  the  period  of  laying  down  to  grass,  no 
manure  is  required  by  the  crops  when  the  land  is  ploughed  up. 
The  land  on  which  this  system  has  been  tried  is  the  light  sandy 
soil  of  Norfolk,  much  of  which  in  various  parts  of  the  county 
has  during  the  present  depression  gone  out  of  cultivation.  As  for 
the  system  itself,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  extensively  applied, 
there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  about  its  value.  It  manifestly 
cheapens  the  processes  of  cultivation,  by  the  obvious  fact  that 
considerably  fewer  horses  and  less  labour  are  required;  and 
while  it  may  be  objected  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  fewer 
labourers  should  be  employed  upon  the  land,  it  cannot  on  the 
other  hand  be  suggested  that  they  should  be  employed  upon 
unremunerative  labour.  (Lord  Leicester  himself  has  discharged 
no  labourers,  but  employs  them  upon  other  work  on  his  estate.) 
Moreover,  there  still  remains  a  margin  of  profit  upon  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  sheep,  for  wool  in  1895  commanded  a  higher  price  than 
it  has  done  since  1881.  Consequently  Lord  Leicester’s  system 
apparently  succeeds,  both  in  cheapening  the  cost  of  production, 
and  in  promoting  a  profitable  commodity. 

Experiments  like  those  taken  in  hand  by  Lord  Winchelsea 
and  Lord  Leicester  cannot  be  too  highly  valued,  for  it  is  in  such 
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well-planned  enterprises  that  our  chief  hope  lies  for  the  recovery 
of  agriculture  from  its  depressed  condition 

Since  this  paper  was  planned  and  written,  Mr.  Long’s  bill 
to  make  permanent  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  live¬ 
stock  has  been  introduced,  and  also  the  bill  for  the  introduction 
of  light  railways.  There  has  also  been  published  the  interim 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  which  deals 
with  the  burdens  upon  land,  and  also  sets  forth  a  very  important 
suggestion  embodying  a  proposal  for  State  loans  at  low  interest, 
and  for  long  periods,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  estate 
improvements.  By  this  report  the  further  proposals  of  the 
Government  for  the  relief  of  agriculture  will  doubtless  be 
guided. 

Wm.  Dockar  Drysdale. 


ILLICIT  COMMISSIONS. 

SOME  three  years  ago,  a  number  of  business  men  met  in 
conference,  at  Canon  Scott  Holland’s  residence  in  London, 
together  with  a  few  prominent  clergy.  The  subject  under 
discussion  was  no  new  one,  for  the  problem  of  "Commercial 
Morality”  is  a  daily  one  for  every  man  who  tries  at  once  to 
be  a  good  Christian  and  a  keen  business  man  of  the  world. 
The  exact  border-line  between  Right  and  Wrong  in  commerce 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  discover,  and  often,  in  the  hurry  of  a 
busy  life,  is  crossed  unconsciously,  even  by  those  most  anxious 
to  preserve  their  moral  rectitude ;  and  not  imtil  evidence  becomes 
unmistakable  is  the  fact  realized  that  the  frontier  has  been 
left  behind. 

At  this  conference  gross  forms  of  fraud,  such  as  adulteration 
and  false  or  misleading  statements  in  regard  to  the  quality  or 
history  of  goods,  -  were,  wem.  con.,  condemned  as  wrong.  But 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  arose  on  the  question  of  the 
morality  or  otherwise  of  giving  commissions  to  employees. 
Here,  then,  was  one  of  those  subtle  questions  of  commercial 
ethics  that  could  not  be  decided  off-hand  by  the  application  of 
a  general  principle,  and  in  which  the  fine  old  crusted  verity 
that  “circumstances  alter  cases”  could  with  justice  demand  a 
hearing  in  mitigation  of  a  too  rigorous  morality;  and  naturally 
at  this  point  the  debate  became  somewhat  animated.  Scarcely 
one  person  present  had  not  at  some  time  or  other  tipped  a 
railway  porter  or  a  servant,  or  would  not  again  should  occasion 
arise.  Was  that  to  be  considered  immoral  ?  Innumerable  were 
the  instances  in  which  it  was  contended  that  such  practices 
might  be  lawful ;  but,  after  a  protracted  discussion,  it  was 
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generally  agreed  that  the  following  practices  should  be  con¬ 
demned  as  wrong : — 

Commissions  to  employees  (as  distinct  from  fees  to  commission 
agents  or  brokers) :  (a)  which  will  actually  have  the  effect  of 
inducing  an  employee  to  actions  injurious  to  his  employer; 
(b)  where  none  are  customary  or  which  are  higher  than  those 
usually  given,  with  the  intention  of  unduly  influencing  em¬ 
ployees  ;  (c)  when  the  receipt  of  a  commission  would  be  illegal ; 
(d)  where  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  employer  would 
regard  the  receipt  of  a  commission  as  a  breach  of  trust. 

It  certainly  might  be  urged  that  some  of  these  propositions 
as  general  principles  are  quite  harmless ;  as,  for  instance,  clause 
b,  through  which  any  number  of  coaches  might  be  driven ;  or 
clause  c,  which,  though  eminently  safe,  is  obviously  not  self- 
evident  from  the  ethical  point  of  view,  unless,  indeed,  we  are 
prepared  to  credit  our  revered  legislature  with  the  attribute 
of  almost  divine  infallibility.  In  agreeing  to  clause  d,  the 
tippers  of  railway  servants  of  course  gave  themselves  hope¬ 
lessly  away — that  is,  if  the  “instant  dismissal”  notices  mean 
anything  at  all 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  no  general  principle 
or  principles  can  possibly  cover  the  whole  fleld  of  commercial 
or  any  other  morality,  and  that  there  are,  and  always  will  be, 
questions  which  can  only  be  decided  after  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  all  their  attendant  circumstances.  That  is  to  say,  such 
questions  must  be  made  a  matter  for  honest  casuistry,  each  case 
being  judged  on  its  own  merits  or  demerits.  And  I,  for  one, 
venture  to  assert  that  cases  arising  under  clauses  b,  c,  and  d 
can  only  be  dealt  with  by  a  careful  smd  systematic  trial  at 
the  bar  of  conscience — though  conscience,  as  I  am  bound  to 
admit,  is  often  an  unenlightened  and  far  too  lenient  judge. 

The  first  clause  (a),  however,  admits  of  no  kind  of  qualiflca- 
tion  whatever.  Every  would-be  honest-minded  man  will  agree 
that  it  is  wrong  to  “induce  an  employee  to  actions  injurious 
to  his  employer,”  and  will  applaud  the  strong  words  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  in  summing  up  a  recent  illegal  commission 
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“  I  know  of  no  cases  more  important  to  the  commercial  interest  of 
the  community  than  these  cases  touching  the  illegitimate  offer  or 
acceptance  of  commission.  Such  practices  sap  commercial  morality, 
they  corrupt  both  employers  and  employed,  and  set  a  great  premium 
on  dishonest  trade." 

It  is  fortunate  that,  in  this  country  at  least,  bribery  of  this 
gross  type  stands  in  no  need  of  casuistry  to  secure  its  instant 
condemnation.  It  might  perhaps  be  thought  that  cases  of  this 
kind  would,  by  their  very  grossness,  be  comparatively  uncommon, 
and  that  doubtless  the  evil  would  more  frequently  be  met  with 
so  disguised  that,  even  when  detected,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
determine  its  true  char8M:ter. 

That  such  is  not  the  case  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  prove, 
leaving  to  abler  pens  the  teisk  of  dealing  with  those  debatable 
“  cases  of  conscience  ”  on  the  thin  perplexing  line  that  divides 
Right  from  Wrong,  where  the  judgment  may  hesitate  or  make  a 
wrong  choice.  Occasionally  One  meets  with  people  who  express 
incredulity  as  to  the  large  extent  to  which  dishonest  com¬ 
missions  are  said  to  prevail,  but  the  fact  that  the  system  not 
only  does  prevail  but  is  increasing  to  an  alarming  extent  is 
notorious,  and  is  rarely  disputed  by  men  of  affairs.  And  let 
it  be  said  to  their  credit  that  the  natvure  and  extent  of  the  evil 
is  not  only  admitted  but  deplored.  There  would  be  little 
need  to  cite  quotations  from  the  public  press  in  support  of  my 
assertion  that  every  department  of  trade  is  afflicted  with  this 
cursed  system,  were  I  writing  for  commercial  men  only.  The 
facts  of  the  case  are,  for  them,  far  too  patent  to  admit  of  any 
discussion.  But  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  out  of  touch 
with  the  realities  of  trade,  I  select  the  following  remarks  from 
the  leading  articles  of  two  trade  journals  of  the  first  importance. 
The  italics  are  mine. 

The  Drapera'  Record,  in  a  recent  issue,  declares  that — 

**  the  system  of  commission-giving  has  flourished  for  a  very  long 
time,  despite  the  assaults  that  have  frequently  been  made  against  it. 
The  practice  is  not  confined  to  one  trade  or  indeed  to  trade  alone, 
many  profesiiont  are  subject  to  its  pernicious  infiuence." 

The  organ  of  quite  another  class  of  traders.  The  Oil  and 
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Colourman's  Jov/mal,  of  January  1,  1896,  writing  on  the  same 
subject,  says — 

“  Every  honest  man  engaged  in  commercial  life  would  like  to  think 
that  the  rotten  system  of  giving  commissions  for  orders  placed  was 
declining,  rather  than  becoming  even  more  common  than  it  has  been 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  Sttch  hope,  however^  would  teem  to  be 
groundless,  and  the  number  of  dishonest  commissions  is,  we  fear, 
greatly  on  the  increase." 

Now,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  to  review  the  peculiar 
methods  of  swindling  pursued  by  buyers  and  salesmen  in  all  the 
various  branches  and  ramifications  of  business,  such  a  task  would 
presuppose  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  every  trade  as  no  one 
man  ever  possessed.  My  object  is  rather  to  draw  attention  to 
one  particular  avenue  of  commerce,  in  which  the  rotten  system 
of  commission, or  "presents,”  has  attained  such  colossal  proportions 
as  to  completely  block  the  way  to  every  honest  firm,  no  matter 
how  distinguished  or  wealthy  it  may  be. 

Most  people,  from  the  proverbial  peer  to  the  humble  peasant, 
have  a  vague  conception  that  the  commercial  world  is  divided 
mainly  into  four  great  divisions — the  manufacturer  or  importer, 
the  wholesale  dealer/  the  retail  shopkeeper,  amd,  finally,  the 
private  consumer.  And  it  may  be  granted  that  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago  this  rough  and  ready  survey  of  the  commercial  world 
might  have  been  fairly  accurate.  But  of  late  years  an  entirely 
new  class  of  dealers  has  sprung  up,  numerically  small,  but  whose 
transactions  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  are  enormous. 
These  dealers,  whom  I  will  call  “  contractors,”  may  belong  to  any 
trade,  but  whatever  class  of  goods  they  may  deal  in  they  confine 
their  operations  almost  entirely  to  one  class  of  buyers,  whom 
I  will  term  “  the  great  consumers,”  e.g.  the  army,  navy,  corpora¬ 
tions,  district  councils,  prisons,  and  public  and  private  asylums. 
Under  this  last  head  1  include  hospitals,  workhouses, reformatories, 
industrial  schools,  asylums  for  the  blind,  lunatics,  or  orphans,  and 
other  charitable  institutions. 

Now,  leaving  others  to  deal  with  the  services,  corporations, 
councils,  and  other  kindred  bodies,  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to 
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expose  some  of  the  most  successful  methods  by  which  dishonest 
contractors  reap  shameful  harvests  at  the  expense,  either  of 
the  ratepayers  in  the  case  of  rate-supported  institutions,  or  of  the 
subscribers  and  donors  in  the  case  of  institutions  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions. 

It  will  be  well,  I  think,  before  proceeding  farther,  to  explain 
the  methods  by  which  the  boards  governing  the  various  asylums 
usually  conduct  the  important  business  of  obtaining  supplies, 
such  as  grocery,  provisions,  wearing  apparel,  cornchandlery,  etc. 
The  steward,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  workhouse,  the  master,  usually 
hands  to  the  clerk  of  the  board  a  list  of  the  estimated  require¬ 
ments  of  the  institution  for  the  forthcoming  year,  and,  against 
each  item  enumerated  in  the  schedule,  the  probable  quantity 
required.  These  lists  are  printed,  and  in  March,  or  earlier, 
advertisements  are  inserted  in  the  press  inviting  tenders  for 
the  twelve  months’  supply.  Each  applicant  is  furnished  with  the 
printed  schedule  and  formal  contract,  which  is  duly  filled  up, 
signed,  and  returned  to  the  board  on  or  before  a  date  named  in  the 
advertisement  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  competitors  are 
bound  not  only  to  fill  in  the  price  of  each  article,  but  also  to  money 
out  the  whole  in  columns  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  to  cast 
up  the  sum  at  the  foot  of  the  precious  document.  In  this  w&y 
the  boards  and  committees  are  enabled  to  save  themselves  the 
trouble  of  comparing  prices,  and  by  glancing  at  the  “  totals  ” 
to  discover  the  lowest  tender.  It  is  as  if  the  contractors 
were  asked, "  Supposing  that  we  may  require  such  and  such 
articles  in  such  and  such  quantities  (we  may  require  less  or 
more,  but  we  do  not  bind  ourselves),  how  much  will  you  supply 
the  lot  for  ?  ” 

Let  me  give  an  illustration  to  make  the  matter  clearer.  We 
will  take,  for  obvious  reasons,  an  imaginary  institution,  “The 
Asylum  for  Childless  Parents,”  which  has  issued  forms  of  tender 
with  a  schedule  of  some  hundred  or  more  articles  of  linen  drapery 
required  for  the  ensuing  year.  In  the  interests  of  brevity 
my  schedule  shall  be  reduced  to  six  articles,  but  it  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  tenders  are  never  invited  for  such  small 
quantities. 
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“  SCHEDULE. 

“  The  party  tendering  to  write  the  prices  in  full  opposite  each 
item,  money  out  the  cash  columns,  and  add  up  the  total  at  foot. 


ProlMble  QnSDtity 

required  daring 
Forthoomlng  Teer. 

Priee. 

£  a. 

d. 

Unbleached  calico  .. 

•  •  •• 

500  yards 

2  1 

8 

White  „ 

20  „ 

Tm% 

0  6 

8 

Red  flannel 

400  „ 

1Wn\ 

16  IS 

4 

Men’s  socks 

300  pi^ 

/He] 

7  10 

0 

„  pants  .. 

Women’s  petticoats 

200  „ 

IS  0 

0 

150 

1  0 

7  10 

0 

Total 

.. 

•• 

49  1 

8 

The  figures  in  italics  are  the  contractor’s,  and  the  prices  may 
for  the  purposes  of  this  article  be  taken  as  the  cost  of  the  goods 
plus  a  reasonable  profit — such  prices  as  an  honest  contractor 
might  fin  in  on  the  assumption  that  the  estimated  quantities 
were  to  some  extent  at  least  a  fair  criterion  of  the  quantities 
that  would  actually  be  ordered.  On  the  day  fixed  in  the 
advertisement  the  sealed  tenders  arrive,  and  are  duly  examined 
by  the  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  lazily  dis¬ 
regarding  prices  altogether,  merely  glance  at  the  “  total  ”  at  the 
foot  of  each  document  and  proceed,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred,  to  accept  the  lowest  tender,  with  the  comfortable 
assurance  that  in  doing  so  they  have  achieved  a  splendid  bargain, 
and  have  carried  out  that  blessed  precept  of  the  commercial 
gospel  which  teacheth  every  man  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  possible 
market. 

“Lowest  tender!”  words  so  precious  to  those  good  people 
who  cherish  the  idea  of  “  competition  ”  as  a  sort  of  heaven-bom 
principle  to  regulate  the  dealings  between  man  and  his  brother 
man ;  but  to  those  who  know  the  working  of  the  whole  thing 
what  an  abyss  of  humbug  they  suggest !  I  admit  that,  to  the 
guileless,  it  would  appear  on  reading  the  accepted  tender  as  if 
the  board  had  done  a  remarkably  good  thing  as  far  as  prices  go ; 
but  that  the  reverse  is  actually  the  case  is  a  matter  of  common 
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conversation  and  the  cause  of  much  merriment  in  the  commercial 
world,  where,  in  spite  of  the  knowledge  that  tenders  are  frequently 
accepted  at  prices  ranging  from  5  to  75  per  cent,  below  prime 
cost,  the  facts  of  the  case  are  too  well  recognized  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood.  Not  long  since  a  successful  contractor  declared,  in  a 
burst  of  candour,  that  "  boards  would  save  thousands  of  pounds 
by  merely  lodging  their  orders  with  local  tradesmen  ”  at  retail 
prices. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  not  10  per  cent,  of  the  accepted 
tenders  could  be  honestly  carried  out  without  entailing  bank¬ 
ruptcy  to  the  contractor  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  year. 
But,  so  far  from  contractors  for  supplies  playing  a  losing  game, 
it  is  notorious  that  they  make  money  faster  than  any  other  men 
in  their  respective  trades ;  and  this,  let  it  be  noted,  in  spite  of 
the  ridiculous  prices  that  they  schedule  to  make  a  “lowest 
tender.”  It  will  not  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  when  a  wealthy 
firm  of  provision  dealers  were  recently  invited  to  tender  for  the 
supply  of  a  certain  venerable  institution,  they  replied  that 
“contracts  cannot  possibly  be  carried  out  honestly,  so  we 
prefer  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.” 

Should  any  one  venture  to  urge  upon  members  of  boards  that 
with  prices  so  low  no  profit  can  be  made  without  fraud,  they 
will  point  with  pride  to  the  stringent  conditions  drawn  up  by 
their  own  solicitor  and  accepted  by  the  contractor,  bristling 
with  absurd  pains  and  penalties.  I  have  seen  conditions  which, 
in  their  iniquitous  severity,  would  disgrace  a  Jew  money-lender, 
and  which,  while  quite  harmless  to  the  “  common  or  garden  con¬ 
tractor,”  who  will  sign  anything,  and  escape  scathless  by  a  free 
use  of  “  palm  oil,”  are  applied  with  crushing  weight  to  that  rara 
avia  the  honest  contractor,  who  has,  perhaps,  secured  his  contract 
by  a  fluke,  and  who  declines  to  square  the  official  with  whom  he 
has  to  deal.  He  finds  his  goods  returned  upon  the  slightest 
pretext,  or  no  pretext  at  all ;  or  they  will  be  ordered  in  such 
ridiculously  small  quantities  that  the  profits  will  be  more  than 
swallowed  up  by  the  cost  of  carriage;  the  net  result  to  the 
unhappy  man  being  a  heavy  loss  on  the  year’s  trade.  It  is 
useless  to  blink  the  fact  that  rigorous  “conditions”  are  only 
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dangerous  to  honest  dealers.  In  many  cases  contractors  have 
to  make  up  their  profits  by  what  may  be  called  elementary 
swindling,  as  contrasted  with  more  subtle  forms  of  fraud.  The 
steward  will  agree  for  a  consideration  in  cash  to  wink  at 
deficiencies  which  it  should  be  his  duty  to  report :  for  instance, 
only  half  or  a  third  of  the  goods  charged  for  are  delivered ; 
goods  are  charged  for  which  are  never  delivered  at  all ;  second- 
rate  or  inferior  articles  are  supplied,  and  sometimes  the  bold 
course  is  adopted  of  charging  three  or  four  times  more  for  goods 
than  the  contract  price.  But  by  far  the  most  usual  course  is 
absolutely  dependent  for  its  success  upon  the  very  system  of 
totals  upon  which  boards  place  so  much  reliance.  The  modus 
operandi  is  imdeniably  clever,  and  most  difficult  to  detect  I 
have  stated  that  the  steward  of  an  institution  prepares  a  list  of 
the  estimated  or  probable  requirements  of  the  forthcoming 
year,  and  this  being  a  simple  matter  of  detail,  where  it  was 
thought  no  fraud  could  possibly  come  in,  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  matter.  But  it  is  just  at  this  point  where 
the  opportunity  for  dishonesty  comes  in,  and  it  is  managed  by 
the  steward  (a)  boldly  over-estimating  for  some  dozen  or  twenty 
items  in  the  schedule,  (6)  scheduling  quantities  of  goods  that  he 
has  no  intention  of  ordering,  and  (c)  by  under-estimating  or 
leaving  out  altogether  items  which  he  knows  will  be  required  in 
considerable  quantitiea 

The  schedules  being  in  due  course  printed  and  issued,  the 
steward  beg^ins  to  receive  private  visits  from  principals  of  the 
various  competing  firms  (employees  are  rarely,  if  ever,  entrusted 
with  this  work).  Having  selected  the  individual  who  offers  the 
highest  price,  he  imparts  to  him  the  valuable  information  that 
certain  lines  in  the  schedule  are  pure  bunkum,  and  may  be 
safely  underpriced  or  overpriced  at  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
competitor.  Armed  with  this  knowledge,  the  latter  carefully 
prices  goods  that  he  has  learnt  will  not  be  wanted,  at  some 
seventy-five  per  cent,  below  cost,  while  upon  others  he  puts  a 
profit  that  would  make  a  pedlar  blush.  The  farcically  low 
prices,  however,  at  which  he  has  figured  the  articles  that  he 
knows  will  never  be  ordered,  make  it  inevitable  that  his 
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“  total  ”  will  be  lower  than  anybody  else’s — in  other  words,  his 
tender  will  be  the  lowest. 

To  make  the  matter  perfectly  clear,  we  will  return  to  the 
schedule  from  the  Asylum  for  Childless  Parents.^ 

a. 


Probable  Beqoire- 

menu  during 
enining  Tear. 

Price. 

f.  d. 

t  $. 

d. 

Unbleached  calico 

500  yards 

0  1 

2  1 

8 

White  „ 

20  „ 

0  4 

0  6 

8 

Red  flannel  . 

400  „ 

300  pairs 

0 10 

16  13 

4 

Men’s  socks  . 

0  6 

7  10 

0 

„  pants  . 

200  „ 

1  6 

15  0 

0 

Women’s  petticoats 

150 

1  0 

7  10 

0 

Total 

.. 

•• 

49  1 

8 

.6. 


Probable  Keqnlre- 

mente  during 

Price. 

euauing  Year. 

t.  d. 

t  $.  d. 

Unbleached  calico 

500  yards 

0  6 

12  10  0 

White  „ 

20  „ 

0  4 

0  6  8 

Red  flannel  . 

400  „ 

0  1 

1  13  4 

Men’s  socks  . 

300  pairs 

1  0 

15  0  0 

„  pants  . 

200  „ 

0  1 

0  16  8 

Women’s  petticoats 

150 

1  0 

7  10  0 

Total 

.. 

•• 

37  16  8 

Here  we  have  two  separate  tenders  for  the  same  articles — a 
being  the  one  filled  up  at  prices  we  have  agreed  to  call  fair,  and 
h  the  lowest  tender.  Our  good  friends  on  the  board,  who,  of 
course,  never  regard  anything  but  totals,  find  that  h  is  some 
25  per  cent,  lower  than  a,  and  therefore  tuxsept  it  right  away. 

Now  let  us  imagine  that  one  of  the  members  of  the  board  is 
rather  more  curious  than  his  fellows,  and  happens  to  compare 

'  It  is  the  practice  at  some  institutions  to  furnish  particulars  of  “quantities 
purchased  during  the  preceding  year”  as  a  guide  to  contractors  in  place  of  the 
usual  formula  “  Probable  requirements  during  the  ensuing  year but  the  result  is 
precisely  the  same,  as  in  either  case  the  steward  knows  pretty  well  what  the  actual 
requirements  will  be. 
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prices  as  well  as  totals,  and  thus  is  met  at  once  with  some 
puzzling  discrepancies  that  he  cannot  understand.  He  finds 
that  while  unsuccessful  a  quotes  Id.  per  yard  for  unbleached 
calico,  successful  h  quotes  6d.  per  yard.  One  asks  lOd.  per  yard 
for  red  flannel,  the  other  only  asks  Id.  per  yard,  and  so  on  with 
other  articles,  and  the  good  simple  man  wonders  what  it  all  means. 

It  means  this — that  the  wily  contractor  who  has  filled  in  the 
schedule  h  has  learnt  that  the  third  and  fifth  items  wiU  not  he 
required  at  all,  and  may  therefore  be  safely  priced  at  figures 
calculated  to  bring  down  the  total  sum  far  below  the  totals  of 
his  competitors,  who,  of  course,  are  not  in  possession  of  the 
necessary  information  to  adopt  the  same  tactics.  Having  by 
these  means  made  sure  that  his  contract  will  be  the  lowest,  he 
is  able  to  deal  with  items  1  and  4,  concerning  which  he  has 
discovered  that  considerably  rmre  than  the  estimated  quantities 
will  be  required.  Accordingly  he  claps  on  an  appalling  profit, 
so  that,  although  his  tender  will  be  considerably  lower  than  the 
other,  his  profit  on  the  year’s  trade  will  be,  to  put  it  mildly, 
pretty  considerable,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that 
contracts  rarely  amount  to  less  than  several  hundred  and 
frequently  run  to  thousands  of  pounda  The  steward  frequently 
informs  his  friend — for  a  consideration,  of  course — that  certain 
goods  will  be  required  that  do  not  appear  in  the  schedule  at  all. 
These  he  can,  if  he  pleases,  order  from  the  contractor,  who  can 
charge  virtually  what  he  likes  for  them,  and  by  so  doing  make 
a  sufficiently  large  profit  to  enable  him  to  underprice  the  articles 
that  he  does  actually  make  a  contract  for. 

Another  dodge  is  for  the  contractor  to  have  in  his  pay  a  clerk 
in  the  board’s  office,  who  will  inform  him  as  to  the  numbers  of 
tenders  that  are  coming  in,  and  whether  there  is  any  likelihood 
of  the  competition  being  a  serious  one.  I  have  known  a  case 
where  the  clerk  has  telegraphed  to  a  firm  of  contractors  an  hour 
before  the  closing  time  on  the  last  day  appointed  for  receiving 
tenders,  informing  them  that  no  other  tender  in  their  particular 
trade  heul  turned  up ;  the  result  was  that  the  receivers  of  the 
telegram  who  had  two  forms  of  tender  waiting,  one  priced  at 
ridiculously  low  figures,  and  the  other  fixed  at  prices  far  and 
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away  above  retail  rates,  at  once  despatched  the  latter,  which, 
being  the  only  tender,  was  at  once  accepted  by  the  board ! 

One  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  “  petty  cash  ”  of  one 
firm  of  contractors  is  upwards  of  £1000  a-year,  after  reading  the 
following  extract  from  a  recent  election  petition  case. 

“  Further  cross-examined,  he  admitted  receiving  £100  from  a  con¬ 
tractor  named - ,  but  it  was  a  present  to  ivards  his  expenses,  and  not 

for  passing  a  contract  through.  He  also  received  a  Christmas  present 
of  £20  from  a  grocer  who  supplied  the  workhouse,  and  once  a  case  of 
champagne ;  but  he  repudiated  the  idea  that  they  were  in  any  way 
intended  as  bribes.  Pressed  by  counsel,  he  admitted  also  receiving  two 
other  presents  from  the  same  firm  of  £10  and  £20. 

“Counsel. — And  you  are  one  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  ?  (laughter). 

“Further  cross-examined,  he  admitted  receiving  a  Christmas  present 
of  £20  from - .  They  supplied  lineu-drapery. 

“  Do  you  not  call  these  bribes  ? — No,  presents. 

“  Did  you  ever  tell  your  brother  Guardians  about  them  ? — No,  why 
should  1  ? 

“  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  it  ? — No. 

“  Further  cross-examined,  he  admitted,  though  he  was  a  licensing 
magistrate,  he  had  received  a  sovereign  as  a  ‘  friendly  offering,*  from  a 
publican,  but  he  denied  it  was  a  bribe  for  passing  his  licence. 

“  Counsel  was  proceeding  to  re-examine,  when  his  lordship  said, 

‘  Do  you  think  we  shall  place  any  reliance  upon  what  this  man  says  ?  ’ 
(applause,  which  was  instantly  suppressed  by  the  Judge).” 

The  question  now  suggests  itself,  how  can  the  detestable 
system  of  dishonest  commissions  be  brought  to  an  end,  in  order 
that  a  chance  may  be  given  to  honest  and  fair-dealing  men  ? 
On  the  one  hand,  I  should  say,  not  by  further  legislation.  The 
existing  laws  are  quite  strong  enough  to  punish  when  evidence 
is  forthcoming,  and  any  fresh  legislation  would  only  serve  to 
lull  the  public  mind  into  a  state  of  false  security.  Knavery  of 
this  description  can  only  be  checked  by  making  it  so  difficult 
as  to  be  almost  impossible.  On  the  other  heuid,  my  advice  to 
members  of  boards  is — 

1.  Never  give  a  contract  to  a  firm  which  has  ever  been  known 
to  be  implicated  in  any  dishonest  commission  case. 

2.  In  place  of  seeking  for  lowest  tenders  give  your  orders, 
for  one  year  only,  to  local  tradesmen.  Their  prices  will  be 
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higher,  but,  strange  paradox !  their  bill  will  be  lower.  Try  it, 
and  discover  how  large  an  amount  will  be  saved  in  one  year. 

3.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  the  delusive  humbug  of  "  totals,” 
and  insist  upon  prices  being  the  basis  of  comparison. 

4.  Every  year  carefully  examine  your  steward’s  estimate  for 
the  goods  required  for  the  year  past,  and  compare  with  the 
contractor’s  invoicea  Note  whether  the  prices  are  according  to 
contract,  and,  more  important  still,  compare  the  quantities  of 
goods  actually  delivered  with  the  quantities  originally  estimated 
for.  If  large  differences  appear,  the  examination  should  extend 
a  year  or  two  further  back ;  and  if  the  same  disproportion  is 
found,  it  will  certainly  point  to  collusion  between  some  official 
and  the  contractor. 


5.  If  on  an  accepted  contract  it  is  discovered  that  certain 
articles  are  priced  at  insanely  low  prices,  inaiet  thai  the  steward 
shall  order  these  goods.  He  will  doubtless  tell  you  that  he  has 
discovered  that  he  has  no  need  of  these  particular  lines  this 
year ;  but  never  mind  that,  insist  upon  the  goods  being  ordered, 
even  if  you  have  no  use  for  them.  You  will  find  plenty  of 
dealers  ready  to  buy  them  from  you,  and  your  board  will  profit 
to  the  tune  of  from  twenty  to  seventy  per  cent  on  the  transaction. 

6.  And  lastly,  use  your  influence  to  rearrange  the  personnel 
of  your  board,  which  should  consist  as  far  as  possible  of  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  had  some  business  experience,  and  who  are 
willing  to  devote  their  leisure  to  examine  from  time  to  time 
the  details  of  the  management  of  the  institution  they  govern. 
Too  often  boards  consist  solely  of  men  of  high  social  position, 
or  of  considerable  wealth.  These  gentlemen  are  of  the  greatest 
importance,  I  admit,  but  I  think  they  would  in  no  way  be 
impeded  in  their  good  work  by  having  the  co-operation  of  one 
or  two  business  experts,  who  perhaps  might  form  a  separate 
committee  for  the  examination  of  contracts,  and  to  whom  the 
steward  should  be  responsible.  They  should  have  power  to 
examine  the  stores,  invoices,  e.stimates,  delivery  orders,  and  all 
other  documents  necessary  for  the  due  supervision  of  the  steward’s 
work. 


X. 


WHAT  IS  CHRISTIAN  SOCIALISM? 


L 

rpHE  name  was  first  invented  in  England,  by  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice  and  his  friends,  in  1848.  It  will  be  right,  therefore, 
first  of  all  to  discover  what  they  really  meant  by  it.  “  It  is  the 
only  title,”  said  Maurice,  “  which  will  define  our  object,  and  will 
commit  us  at  once  to  the  conflict  we  must  engage  in  sooner 
or  later  with  the  unsocial  Christians  and  the  unchristian 
Socialists."  ^  But  when  we  begin  to  inquire  further  in  order 
to  discover  the  positive  part  of  their  doctrine,  we  shall  find 
that,  although  at  the  time  it  was  absurdly  misunderstood  and 
grossly  misrepresented,  it  seems  simple  and  innocent  enough 
now.  Dr.  Butler,  the  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  has 
thus  explained  what  was  in  their  minds  : — 

“  By  an  *  unsocial  Christian  ’  we  do  not  mean  an  impossible  monster, 
a  flat  contradiction  in  terms.  We  mean  a  good  and  pious  man,  who  is 
keen-eyed  to  the  claims  of  the  faith  on  his  own  private  life  and  that 
of  other  individuals,  but  is  blind  to  its  claims  on  the  life  of  communities. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  by  an  *  unchristian  Socialist  ’  is  meant,  not 
an  unprincipled  firebrand  and  anarchist,  but  a  professed  teacher  or 
disciple  of  the  secular  socialist  creeds,  who  unhappily  fails  to  recognize 
the  paramount  authority  of  the  Lord  and  King  of  all  Christians.”  * 

It  was  also  made  abundantly  clear  that  they  placed  special 
emphasis  upon  the  principles  which  they  wished  to  inculcate, 
in  contrast  with  any  particular  application  of  them  which  might 
seem  feasible  at  the  moment. 

^  The  watchword  of  the  Socialist  is  Co-operation  ;  the  watchword 
of  the  anti-Socialist  is  Competition.  Any  one  who  recognizes  the 
principle  of  co-operation  as  a  stronger  and  truer  principle  than  that  of 

'  L\fe  of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  voL  ii.,  p.  35. 

*  Economic  Beoiev,  Jan.,  1893,  p.  3. 
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competition,  has  a  right  to  the  honour  or  the  disgrace  of  being  called 
a  Socialist.”  ^ 

And,  in  fact,  Maurice  was  so  energetic  and  persistent  in  his 
assertion  that  their  object  was  not  to  foist  a  brand-new  economic 
or  political  system  upon  the  world,  that  he  was  accused  of 
“  System-phobia  ”  by  his  friends.* 

In  the  first  paper  they  published,  Poiitics  for  the  People,  the 
prospectus  declares  their  object  to  be  simply  the  consideration 
of  social  questions.  “  By  considering  these  questions,  we  mean 
that  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  put  forth  ready-made  theories  upon 
them,  or  vehement  opinions  upon  one  side  or  the  other.”  But 
none  the  less,  they  had  a  real  practical  aim  in  view,  namely, 

“  to  diffuse  the  principles  of  co-operation  8is  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  Christianity  to  the  purposes  of  trade  and  industry.”  * 
Or,  as  it  was  elsewhere  expressed  by  Mr.  Ludlow — 

**  Our  movement  is  above  all  a  spiritual  movement,  a  church  move¬ 
ment, — 1  use  the  word  in  the  largest,  deepest  sense  ;  but  it  is  a  move¬ 
ment  which  essentially  seeks  to  realize  itself  in  the  sphere  of  industry, 
to  regulate  itself  by  law.  You  may  give  that  word  *law’  whatever 
sense  you  please.  We  do  aim  at  inscribing  the  principles  of  Socialism — 
Christian  Socialism— on  every  page  of  the  statute-book ;  we  do  aim 
at  developing  its  influence,  not  against  the  law  of  the  land,  not  by  its 
violent  subversion,  but  under  its  protection,  through  its  means,  within 
its  limits  ;  but  so  long  and  so  far  as  that  protection  is  denied,  we  aim 
at  being  a  law  unto  ourselves — we  are  a  law  unto  ourselves.”  * 

One  of  the  main  charges  brought  against  the  early  Christian 
Socialists  was  that  of  futile  opposition  to  the  laws  of  political 
economy,  but  here  again  we  find  that  they  were  at  great  pains 
to  explain  their  true  position. 

“  I  believe  political  economy  to  be,”  wrote  Kingsley,  “  all  but  the 
highest  and  most  spiritual  of  sciences  ;  the  science  of  organizing  politics, 
and  of  making  men  good  citizens  ;  of  realizing  outwardly  the  ideas  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  ...  1  believe  that  political  economy  can  and  will 
learn  how  to  cure  these  evils,  and  that,  in  accordance  with  the  formulm 

'  Maurice,  Tracts  on  Christian  Socialism,  No.  1. 

*  Life,  vol.  ii.,  p.  43. 

*  The  Christian  Socialist,  p.  1. 

*  Christian  Socialism  and  Us  Opponents,  p.  3. 
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iDdactively  discovered  by  such  men  as  Bentham,  Ricardo,  Mill  and 
Chalmers.  In  as  far  as  their  induction  has  been  correct,  I  believe  that 
any  attempt  to  violate  those  laws,  or  such  modification  of  them  as 
longer  and  more  careful  induction  (such  as  goes  on  in  every  living 
science)  shall  establish,  will  end  in  failure  and  confusion.  But  1  see 
no  use  in  discovering  these  laws  unless  it  be  to  use  them.  Bacon’s 
great  dictum,  *  Nature  is  conquered  by  obeying  her,’  ought  to  hold  as 
true  in  political  economy  as  in  chemistry  ;  and  the  man  who  tells  us 
that  we  ought  to  investigate  Nature,  simply  to  sit  still  patiently  under 
her,  and  let  her  freeze,  and  ruin,  and  starve,  and  stink  us  to  death, 
is  a  goose,  whether  he  call  himself  a  chemist  or  a  political  economist.”  ^ 

It  is  true  that  they  did  protest  against  certain  practical  forms 
in  which  the  supposed  teaching  of  political  economy  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  world.  For  instance,  in  the  introductory  article 
to  The  Christian  Socialist,  they  declare  their  conviction — 

“  That  if  Christ’s  gospel  speaks  true,  and  *  ye  cannot  serve  God  and 
mammon,’  that  gospel  is  wholly  incompatible  with  a  political  economy 
which  proclaims  self-interest  to  be  the  very  pivot  of  social  action. 
That  if  Christ’s  gospel  speaks  true,  and  *  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself,’  that  gospel  cannot  stand  with  a  system  of  trade  based 
wholly  on  the  idea  of  Profit,  i.e.  of  taking  more  from  our  neighbour 
thau  we  give  to  him,  and  which  has  adopted  for  its  maxim  to  *  buy 
cheap,  and  sell  dear.’  ” 

But  if  we  would  rightly  understand  this  sort  of  language,  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  these  writers  had  clearly  before 
their  minds  a  distinction  which  is  sometimes  assumed  to  be  only 
a  recent  discovery  of  modem  political  economy — namely,  the 
distinction  between  the  abstract  statements  of  the  pure  econo¬ 
mist,  dealing  only  with  the  hypothetical  actions  of  an  imagi¬ 
nary  "economic  man,”  and  the  practical  use  of  the  same 
statements  in  actual  life  by  business  men  and  politicians.  In 
a  lecture,  delivered  in  1851,  Mr.  Ludlow  said — 

I  am  happy  and  proud  to  acknowledge,  that  all  our  great  economists, 
Adam  Smith,  Malthus,  Ricardo,  Mill,  have  been  and  are  men  full  of 
the  deepest  and  most  genuine  interest  in  the  condition  of  our  toiling 
and  suffering  masses  ;  that  where  they  have  erred,  it  has  been  from  the 
intellect,  and  not  from  the  heart ;  and  that  nothing  can  be  more 
striking — I  might  almost  say,  often  more  revolting — than  the  contrast 
'  The  Christian  Socialist,  voL  i.,  p.  3. 
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between  the  sentiments  of  these  men  themselves,  and  those  of  the 
many  who  only  borrow  from  them  a  few  axioms  and  phrases  for  the 
sake  of  systematizing  their  own  selfishness.”  ^ 

In  regard  to  secular  Socialism,  they  summed  up  their  duty  in 
this  way : — 

“  All  our  task  is  to  tell  Socialism  its  own  secret,  the  secret  of  its 
sacrifices,  and  the  secret  of  its  failures  ;  to  show  it  that  the  substance 
of  all  its  shadows,  the  reality  of  all  its  dreams,  is  the  Church  and 
Kingdom  of  Christ.”  * 


IL 

And  now,  after  nearly  fifty  years’  experience,  Christian 
Socialists  take  up  their  parable  and  repeat  the  same  old  watch¬ 
words.  Only  now,  thank  Qod !  this  can  be  done  the  more 
easily,  and  with  greater  confidence.  And  for  obvious  reasons, 
two  especially. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  Church  of  England  is  not  only  far 
more  conscious  of  her  independent  existence  as  a  society,  an 
integral  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  but  she  has  also 
recognized  and  affirmed  her  corporate  responsibility  in  regard 
to  all  social  problems  affecting  the  national  welfare. 

Maurice  and  Kingsley,  as  we  have  seen,  set  out  to  consider 
the  social  questions  of  their  own  day,  and  for  the  most  part  only 
received  abuse  for  their  pains.  But  nowadays  this  social  duty 
is  pressed  upon  every  individual  member  of  the  Church,  in  the 
most  emphatic  way,  by  our  responsible  rulers.  Nothing  could  be 
more  plain  and  outspoken  than  the  solemn  affirmation  of  the 
Anglican  bishops,  assembled  at  the  Lambeth  conference  in  1888, 
respecting  ”  the  attitude  of  the  Christian  Church  towards  the 
social  problems  of  the  day.” 

**  Excessive  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  this  world’s  goods ;  vast 
accumulation  and  desperate  poverty  side  by  side  :  these  suggest  many 
anxious  considerations  to  any  thoughtful  person,  who  is  penetrated 
with  the  mind  of  Christ.  No  more  important  problems  can  well  occupy 
the  attention — whether  of  Clergy  or  Laity — than  such  as  are  connected 

'  Chri$tian  Soeialim  and  iU  Opponents,  p.  51. 

*  Christian  Socialist,  voL  i.,  p.  170. 
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with  what  ia  'popularly  called  Socialism.  To  study  schemes  proposed 
for  redressing  the  social  balance,  to  welcome  the  good  which  may  be 
found  in  the  aims  or  operations  of  any,  and  to  devise  methods,  whether 
by  legislation  or  by  social  combinations,  or  in  any  other  way,  for  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  problems  without  violence  or  injustice,  is  one 
of  the  noblest  pursuits  which  can  engage  the  thoughts  of  those  who 
strive  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ.*’ 

This  general  statement  is  supplemented  by  some  practical 
suggestions  at  the  end  of  the  report  on  “  Socialism,”  prepared  by 
the  committee  presided  over  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester. 

“  By  requiring  some  knowledge  of  economic  science  from  her  candi¬ 
dates  for  orders ;  by  forming  and  fostering  institutions  for  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  practical  education  and  rational  recreation  ;  by  establishing 
penny  banks  and  workmen’s  guilds  ;  above  all,  by  inducing  capitalists 
to  admit  their  workmen  to  profit-sharing,  and  by  teaching  artisans  how 
to  make  co-operative  production  successful,  she  (t.e.  the  Church)  may 
do  much  to  diminish  discontent,  and  to  increase  the  feeling  of  brotherly 
interest  between  class  and  class.  The  Clergy  may  enter  into  friendly 
relations  with  Socialists,  attending,  when  possible,  their  club  meetings, 
and  trying  to  understand  their  aims  and  methods.  At  the  same  time 
it  will  contribute  no  little  to  draw  together  the  various  classes  of 
society  if  the  clergy  endeavour,  in  sermons  and  lectures,  to  set  forth 
the  true  principles  of  Society,  showing  how  property  is  a  trust  to  be 
administered  for  the  good  of  humanity,  and  how  much  of  what  is  good 
and  true  in  Socialism  is  to  be  found  in  the  precepts  of  Christ.  The 
call  to  aid  the  weak,  through  works  of  what  is  ordinarily  known  as 
charity,  has  been,  at  all  times,  faithfully  pressed  by  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  has  been  met  by  a  noble  response,  which  has  been  the 
chief  strength  of  works  of  beneficence  in  modern  Society.  But  the 
matter  is  one,  not  merely  of  Charity,  but  of  Social  and  Christian  Duty. 
It  is  in  this  light  that  the  Church  has  to  proclaim  it  in  these  critical 
times,  with  some  special  boldness  and  earnestness.” 

This  plain  and  vigorous  teaching  was  again  emphasized  and 
reinforced  in  the  following  year  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  in  the  charge  delivered  at  his  second  visitation : — 

*‘To  study,  to  think  out,  to  keep  before  the  minds  of  his  own 
people,  the  principles  and  the  agencies  by  which  lasting  amelioration, 
with  interim  help,  may  be  effected  is  become  a  first  duty  of  the  clergy¬ 
man.  To  open  to  every  dark  soul  the  knowledge  of  Christ  is  the  first 
thing,  to  show  how  to  use  it  is  part  of  teaching  the  knowledge.  Until 
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fruit  is  borne  St.  James  says  the  knowledge  is  dead.  In  the  old 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  life  of  the  village  the  clergyman  was 
familiar  with  all,  with  *  Masters,  Dames,  Servants,  and  Apprentices  ’  as 
the  Rubric  says.  Unless  now  he  understands  what  Master  and  Work¬ 
man  talk  of  as  their  necessary  interests,  what  he  has  to  say  will  sound 
to  them  unreal.  And  it  has  been  well  said  that  the  Uospel  of  Duty 
is  now  even  more  easily  preached  to  all  than  formerly,  as  listeners 
stand  now  on  equal  ground,  and  debate  their  interests  on  equal  terms. 
On  the  other  hand,  without  acquaintance  with  the  problems  round  him, 
I  do  not  see  how  the  clergyman  can  serve  the  Times  of  Christ.  And 
as  the  problems  grow  more  complicated  and  beyond  personal  experi¬ 
ence  they  must  be  read  and  studied.  No  young  man  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  fully  equipped  for  Ordination  until  he  has  some  knowledge 
of  these  subjects.”  * 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar  episcopal  utterances. 
One  great  body  of  constructive  and  consistent  doctrine  on  this 
subject  especially,  which  is  omitted  here  for  a  plain  reason,  will 
only  be  the  more  conspicuous  by  its  absence — i.e.  the  teaching  of 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  who,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  has  done 
more  than  any  other  man  in  England  to  inspire,  to  stimulate, 
and  to  discipline  the  ever-growing  social  enthusiasm  of  the 
present  generation.  It  may  be  well,  however — in  view  of 
the  opinions  somewhat  confidently,  though  quite  erroneously, 
expressed  in  certain  quarters,  to  the  efiect  that  some  of  the 
best  known  and  most  widely  respected  leaders  of  the  Church, 
now  departed  thb  life,  were  out  of  sympathy  with  modem 
tendencies  in  the  direction  of  Christian  Socialism — to  give  a 
few  quotations  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Pusey,  Dr.  Liddon,  and 
Dr.  Lightfoot. 

For  instance,  in  regard  to  social  sins  and  social  respon¬ 
sibilities,  the  following  languaige  of  Dr.  Pusey  recalls  the  burn¬ 
ing  words  of  a  St.  Chrysostom  or  a  St.  Ambrose : — 

**  Selfishness  is  to  be  our  aim.  We  are  to  expend  on  ourselves, 
forsooth,  in  order  to  find  employment  for  the  poor.  Then,  the  model 
of  Christian  charity  would  be  that  rich  man  of  the  Gospel  whom  our 
Lord  selects  for  condemnation,  he  who  was  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen,  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day.  Doubtless  he  encouraged 
the  manufactures  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  the  weavers  of  Palestine, 

'  Chriit  and  Hit  Timett  p.  72. 
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while  he  bound  not  up  the  sores  of  Lazarus ;  foreign  commerce  and 
domestic  labour  were  promoted  by  the  luxuries  of  his  table  and  the 
rich  ointment  for  his  guests,  while  he  fed  not  Lazarus  with  the  crumbs 
which  fell  from  it,  nor  poured  oil  into  his  wounds.  Lazarus,  according 
to  this  philosophy,  might  have  laboured,  or  might  have  been  supported 
by  those  who  laboured  for  the  rich  man's  luxuries.  If  he  were 
uncared  for,  it  was  that  there  were  not  Dives'  enough  to  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  poor.  Miserable,  flimsy,  transparent  hypocrisy  !  Were 
the  employment  of  the  poor  our  end,  would  they  be  less  employed  in 
manufacturing  comforts  for  themselves  than  in  weaving  luxuries  for 
us  ?  Are  the  poor  less  employed  in  building  hospitals  for  their 
sick  or  convalescent,  almshouses  for  their  aged,  homes  for  their 
orphans,  schools  for  their  children,  churches  wherein  they  might 
worship  God,  than  in  labouring  on  what  is  to  trick  out  the  bouses, 
or  deck  the  tables  or  the  persons  of  the  rich  ?  Heartless  anti- 
Christian  hypocrisy !  A  reckless,  fraudful  competition,  whose  aim 
is  to  cheapen  every  luxury  and  vanity,  in  order  that  those  at  ease  may 
spend  on  fresh  accumulated  luxuries  and  vanities  what  they  withhold 
from  the  poor,  lowers  the  price"  of  the  things  which  we  crave  for,  by 
paring  down  the  wages  of  the  poor.  The  clothing  of  those  at  ease 
is  often  moistened  by  the  tears  of  the  poor,  as  they  are  worn  down 
by  the  toil  which  supplies  not  bread  for  their  children  ;  it  is  dyed 
with  the  blood  of  that  fearfully  increasing  class,  redeemed  together 
with  us  by  the  wasted  Blood  of  Christ,  who  eke  out  by  sin  and  self¬ 
profanation  the  scanty  wages,  which  alone  our  love  of  luxuries  and 
self-indulgence  will  spare  to  them  ;  and  then  Christians  are  to  hold 
themselves  acquitted  of  their  debt  to  their  Redeemer  in  the  persons 
of  His  poor ;  they  are  to  be  held  to  have  given  Him  meat  and  drink, 
to  have  clothed  Him,  to  have  visited  Him,  in  those  whom  He  has 
chosen  as  His  representatives,  of  whom  they  never  thought,  except 
as  provided  for  enough  by  their  luxuries,  into  whose  dwellings  they 
sicken  and  loathe  to  enter  !  .  .  .  Whited  sepulchres  are  the  streets 
of  our  cities.  They  are  beautiful  outwardly,  but  within,  but  a  few 
yards  from  all  that  pomp,  luxury,  and  self-indulgence  which  sweep 
unheeding  by,  Christ,  as  He  Himself  says,  lies,  an  hungered,  athirst, 
naked,  sick,  unvisited :  and  in  what  unmitigated  festering  misery  are  the 
members  of  Christ !  You  would  not  knowingly  deck  your  walls  with 
pictures,  while  man,  the  image  of  God  and  the  representative  of  Christ, 
you  clothe  not ;  you  would  not  knowingly  multiply  delicacies  upon 
yourselves,  while  men,  like  yourselves,  members  of  Christ,  and  Christ 
in  them,  is  an  hungered.  God  looks  graciously  on  each  age  ;  He  allows 
you  your  enjoyments,  and,  in  moderation,  your  amusements.  He  will 
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account  these  things  as  the  natural  demands  of  your  condition  in  life. 
But  He  does  not  allow  you  superfluities,  to  supply  your  passions,  to 
enervate  yourselves,  to  nourish  the  life  of  the  senses,  to  doll  the 
fineness  of  intellect,  to  strengthen  self-indulgence,  to  weaken  self- 
control,  to  injure  your  moral  energy,  to  unfit  you  for  every  office  of 
devoted  self-denying  duty,  everything  by  which  you  can  benefit 
humanity  or  serve  your  God.  Not  things  lawful,  but  things  unlawful, 
either  in  themselves  or  in  their  excess,  dry  up  charity,  because  they 
dry  up  the  heart.  You  cannot  here  know  the  poor,  but  you  can  know 
of  those  who  know  every  poor  man.  The  cry  of  the  poor  reacheth 
the  ear  of  God.  Let  them  not  cry  against  you,  ‘  Ours  is  it,  which  ye 
waste ;  what  ye  expend  idly  is  mercilessly  rent  from  us.’  Woe  to 
that  man,  whom  the  poor  shall  implead  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ. 
Woe  to  him,  for  whom  they  shall  not  plead.”* 

Or,  in  regard  to  the  practical  bearing  of  Christianity  upon 
ordinary  politics,  nothing  could  be  more  true  and  stimulating, 
from  the  Christian  Socialist  point  of  view,  than  these  words 
of  Dr.  Liddon : — 

“  They  tell  us,  indeed,  that  the  Gospel  is  an  admirable  guide  of  life 
for  individuals,  but  that  it  has  no  business  to  venture  within  the  sphere 
of  politics.  Political  life  is  said  to  be  beyond  its  scope  ;  the  Gospel 
must  content  itself  with  the  useful  career  which  is  open  to  it  in  the 
privacy  of  the  Christian  home.  But  language  of  this  kind  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  serious  believer.  If  Christianity  has  really  come  from 
heaven,  it  must  renew  the  whole  life  of  man ;  it  must  govern  the  life 
of  nations  no  less  than  that  of  individuals  ;  it  must  control  a  Christian 
when  acting  in  his  public  and  political  capacity  as  completely  as  when 
he  is  engaged  in  the  duties  which  belong  to  him  as  a  member  of  a 
family  circle.  If  a  religious  principle  is  worth  anything,  it  applies 
to  a  million  of  human  beings  as  truly  as  to  one  ;  and  the  difficulty  of 
insisting  on  its  wider  application  does  not  furnish  any  proof  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  so  applied.  Yet  many  a  man  who  is  exemplary  in  all 
the  private  relations  of  life,  is  in  his  public  conduct,  and  in  the  political 
opinions  which  he  professes,  too  often  ashamed  of  the  Guspel  of 
Christ ;  and  this  repudiation  of  the  public  claims  of  Christ  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  any  one  of  our  political  parties.”  ’ 

Or,  again,  the  following  statement  concerning  the  personal 
responsibility  of  the  individual  Christian  for  the  conduct  of 
any  association  of  which  he  may  be  a  member : — 

'  Univernty  Sermons  (1859-1872),  pp.  878,  379,  386,  387. 

*  University  Sermons  (second  series),  pp.  260,  281. 
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“The  false  conscience  constantly  endeavours  to  divest  itself  of 
responsibility  for  what  has  been  done  for  us  through  others,  or  for 
what  others  have  been  allowed  by  us  to  do.  This  is  the  origin  of 
that  saying  that  *  Corporations  have  no  conscience.*  The  fact  is  that 
every  individual  member  of  a  corporation  gets  too  easily  into  the  habit 
of  thinking  that  all  or  some  of  the  other  members  are  really  answer- 
able  for  the  acts  of  the  whole ;  and  that  each  merely  acquiesces  in 
what  others  decide  and  do.  But  if  everybody  thinks  this,  where 
meanwhile  does  the  real  responsibility  reside  ?  It  must  lie  some¬ 
where  ;  it  cannot  evaporate  altogether.  In  very  large  bodies  of  men 
acting  together  the  responsibility  is  divided  into  very  small  portions 
of  unequal  magnitude  ;  this  is  the  case  with  nations  and  with  churches. 
But  the  responsibility  is  not  destroyed  by  being  thus  distributed  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  smaller  the  corporation  the  greater  the 
responsibility  of  each  of  its  members.  Thus  the  responsibility  of  each 
member  of  the  Britisli  legislature  for  the  well-being  of  the  country 
is  vastly  greater  than  that  of  each  Englishman  who  possesses  a  vote  ; 
and  that  of  each  member  of  the  Cabinet  is  vastly  greater  than  that 
of  each  member  of  Parliament.*  Abab  and  Jezebel  were,  practically, 
the  governing  corporation  in  Israel :  but  Ahab  could  not  shift  his 
responsibility  on  Jezebel.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  putting  our 
personal  responsibility  into  commission,  and  hoping  that  God  will 
settle  accounts  not  with  us,  but  with  our  commissioner.  In  this  sense, 
*  No  man  may  deliver  his  brother  or  make  agreement  unto  God  for 
him.’  ”> 

Once  more,  the  true  method  in  which  Christianity  should 
deal  with  the  institutions  it  finds  already  established  in  society 
— in  the  first  place  at  least  making  them  tolerable,  and  then, 
if  necessary,  either  remodelling  or  altogether  abolishing  them — 
is  well  brought  out  in  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  Philemon,  and  in 
the  history  of  the  gradual  but  ultimately  thorough  abolition 
of  the  curse  of  slavery  within  the  area  of  Christendom.  The 
process  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Lightfoot : — 

“  The  Gospel  never  directly  attacks  slavery  as  an  institution  :  the 
Apostles  never  command  the  liberation  of  slaves  as  an  absolute  duty. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  St.  Paul  in  this  epistle  stops  short  of  any 
positive  injunction.  The  word  ‘  emancipation  *  seems  to  be  trembling 
on  his  lips,  and  yet  he  does  not  once  utter  it.  He  charges  Philemon 
to  take  the  runaway  slave  Onesimus  into  his  confidence  again  ;  to 

'  Sermons  on  the  Old  Testament,  pp.  217, 218. 
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receive  him  with  all  affection  ;  to  regard  him  no  more  as  a  slave  bnt 
as  a  brother  ;  to  treat  him  with  the  same  consideration,  the  same  love, 
which  he  entertained  for  the  Apostle  himself  to  whom  he  owes  every¬ 
thing.  In  fact  he  tells  him  to  do  very  much  more  than  emancipate 
his  slave,  bnt  this  one  thing  he  does  not  directly  enjoin.  .  .  .  Bnt 
meanwhile  a  principle  is  boldly  enunciated,  which  mnst  in  the  end 
prove  fatal  to  slavery.  When  the  Gkwpel  taught  that  Glod  had  made 
all  men  and  women  npon  earth  of  one  family  ;  that  all  alike  were  His 
sons  and  His  daughters ;  .  .  .  when  in  short  the  Apostolic  precept 
that  *  in  Christ  Jesus  is  neither  bond  nor  free  ’  was  not  only  recog¬ 
nized  bnt  acted  npon,  then  slavery  was  doomed.  Henceforward  it 
was  only  a  question  of  time.  Here  was  the  idea  which  must  act  as 
a  solvent,  must  disintegrate  this  venerable  institution,  however  deeply 
rooted  and  however  widely  spread.  .  .  .  While  the  Church  was  still 
kept  in  subjection,  moral  influence  and  private  enterprise  were  her 
only  weapons.  Bnt  Christianity  was  no  sooner  seated  on  ^he  throne 
of  the  Cesars  than  its  influence  began  to  be  felt  in  the  imperial  policy. 
The  legislation  of  Constantine,  despite  its  startling  inequalities,  forms 
a  unique  chapter  in  the  statute-book  of  Rome.  In  its  mixed  character 
indeed  it  reflects  the  transitional  position  of  its  author.  Bnt  after  all 
allowance  made  for  its  very  patent  defects,  its  general  advance  in  the 
direction  of  humanity,  and  purity  is  far  greater  than  can  be  traced  in 
the  legislation  even  of  the  most  humane  and  virtuous  of  his  heathen 
predecessors.  More  especially  in  the  extension  of  legal  protection  to 
slaves,  and  in  the  encouragement  given  to  emancipation,  we  have  an 
earnest  of  the  future  work  which  Christianity  was  destined  to  do  for 
this  oppressed  class  of  mankind,  though  the  relief  which  it  gave  was 
after  all  very  partial  and  tentative.”  ^ 

Finally,  to  show  that  these  ideas  have  not  been  confined  to  any 
one  school  of  ecclesiastical  thought,  I  would  cite  two  passages 
from  the  speeches  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.  The  first  is  taken  from 
an  address  on  "  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population  ”  to 
the  farmers  of  Dorset 

**  Do  we  admit  the  assertion  that  the  wages  of  labour  in  these  parts 
are  scandalously  low,  painfully  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
husbandman  and  his  family,  and  in  no  proportion  to  the  profits  of  the 
soil  ?  If  we  are  able  to  deny  this  statement,  we  shall  also  be  able  to 
disprove  it — let  us  do  so  without  delay ;  but  if  the  reverse,  not  an  hour 
is  to  be  lost  in  rolling  away  the  reproach  ...  If  a  larger  self-denial, 
an  abatement  of  luxuries,  a  curtailing  even  of  what  are  called  comforts, 
'  CUosiiani  and  PkiUman,  pp.  888,  380,  881,  383. 
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be  neoessarj  to  this  end,  let  ns  begin  at  once  with  the  higher  and 
wealthier  classes — it  mnst  be  done ;  there  is  neither  hononr,  nor  safety, 
nor  joy  (setting  aside  all  higher  considerations)  to  dwell  in  a  honse, 
however  fair  the  ontside,  which  rests  on  such  rotten  and  crumbling 
foundations.  Do  we  deny  that  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  often¬ 
times  rninons,  filthy,  contracted,  ill-drained,  ill-ventilated,  and  so 
situated  as  to  be  productive  of  many  forms  of  disease  and  immorality  ? 
If  we  do,  let  us  take  the  same  course,  and  refute  our  accusers  ;  but  if 
not,  let  os  hasten  to  wipe  out  the  stain  :  the  remedy  is  within  our 
reach  ;  it  needs  no  deliberation  ;  and,  I  mnst  say,  allows  of  no  delay.*’ ' 

The  other  passage  contains  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  reply  to  the 
old  argument  that,  in  order  to  cure  or  alleviate  the  evils  of  the 
social  system,  all  physical  remedies  are  of  little  or  no  avail,  and 
that  moral  remedies  alone  should  be  applied. 

**  Now,  we  may  be  told  by  some  that  these  things  are  but  in  the 
course  of  nature,  and  we  ought  not  to  interfere  :  on  such  we  will  turn 
our  backs  ;  we  will  not  listen  to  such  a  representation.  We  may  be 
told  that  these  things  are  costly,  and  require  financial  effort,  and  the 
people  are  not  ready  to  undertake  the  expense  ;  but  we  may  safely  say 
that  it  is  disease  that  is  expensive,  and  it  is  health  that  is  cheap. 
There  is  nothing  that  is  so  economical  as  justice  and  mercy  towards  all 
interests — temporal  and  spiritual — of  all  the  human  race.  If  we  be 
told  that  spiritual  remedies  are  sufficient,  and  that  we  labour  too  much 
for  the  perishable  body,  I  reply  that  spiritual  appliances,  in  the  state 
of  things  to  which  I  allude,  are  altogether  impossible.  Make  every 
effort — push  them  forward — never  desist — lose  not  a  moment — but 
depend  upon  it  that  in  such  a  state  of  things  you  will  in  the  end  be 
utterly  baffled.  But  when  people  say  we  should  think  more  of  the 
soul  and  less  of  the  body,  my  answer  is,  that  the  same  Grod  who 
made  the  soul  made  the  body  also.  It  is  an  inferior  work,  perhaps, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  His  work,  and  it  must  be  treated  and  cared  for 
according  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  formed — fitness  for  His  service. 
I  maintain  that  God  is  worshipped,  not  only  by  the  spiritual,  but  by 
the  material  creation.  Ton  find  it  in  the  Psalms  :  ‘Praise  Him,  sun 
and  moon  ;  praise  Him,  all  ye  stars  of  light.’  And  that  worship  is 
shown  in  the  perfection  and  obedience  of  the  thing  made.  Our  great 
object  should  be  to  do  all  we  can  to  remove  the  obstructions  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  such  worship,  and  of  the  body’s  fitness  for  its 
great  purpose.  If  St.  Paul,  calling  our  bodies  the  temples  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  said  that  they  ought  not  to  be  contaminated  by  sin,  we  also  say 
'  Speeehei  of  the  Earl  <(f  SJu^ftedury,  1838-1867,  p.  89. 
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that  oar  bodies,  the  temples  of  the  Holj  Ghost,  ought  not  to  be  cor¬ 
rupted  bj  preventible  disease,  degraded  bj  avoidable  filth,  and  disabled 
for  His  service  by  unnecessary  suffering.”  * 

2.  In  the  second  place,  the  professed  economists  have  now,  for 
the  most  part,  come  to  a  better  mind.  That  is,  they  have  not 
only  recognized  far  more  explicitly  the  strict  limitations  of  the 
abstract  science  of  political  economy,  but  also  in  many  influential 
qusurters  they  are  more  or  less  in  accord  with  the  principles  of 
Christian  Socialism.  It  is  true  that  some  would  deprecate  the 
use  of  this  term  by  Maurice  and  Kingsley,  as,  for  instance,  has 
been  done  from  opposite  points  of  view  by  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney* 
and  Mr.  Sidney  Webb ;  *  but  this  only  goes  to  prove  that  the 
principles  in  question  have  now  become  common  property,  and 
may  not  be  gainsaid.  It  is  a  curious  fact  to  observe,  however, 
that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  Maturice  and  Kingsley  are  thus 
gently  chided  by  some  critics  for  having  taken  the  name  of 
Christian  Socialists,  because,  forsooth,  the  principles  included 
by  them  under  that  title  were  so  very  simple  and  innocent ;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  any  well-meaning  Christian  should  now 
attempt  to  declare  the  same  old  principles  over  again,  he  will 
probably  not  altogether  escape  the  danger  of  being  branded  as 
a  *  New  Christian  Socialist,”  even  in  spite  of  the  precaution  he 
may  have  taken  to  spare  the  feelings  of  his  weaker  brother  by 
avoiding  the  open  use  of  the  once  terrible  name.  At  any  rate, 
the  Christian  Socialist  to-day  has  even  less  reason  to  quarrel 
with  the  Political  Economist  than  had  his  forerunners  flfty  years 
ago.  As  Arnold  Toynbee  wrote — 

**  The  bitter  argument  between  economists  and  human  beings  has 
ended  in  the  conversion  of  the  economists.  But  it  was  not  bj  the 
fierce  denunciation  of  moralists,  nor  by  the  mute  visible  suffering  of 
degraded  men,  that  this  conversion  was  effected.  What  the  passionate 
protests  of  Past  and  Preaent  and  the  grave  official  revelations  of 
govwnment  reports  could  not  do,  the  chill  breath  of  intellectual  criticism 
has  done.  Assailed  for  two  generations  as  an  insult  to  the  simple 
natural  piety  of  human  affections,  the  Political  Economy  of  Ricardo  is 

'  Life  and  Work  qf  the  Seventh  Eari  qf  Shafteeibury,  vol.  Ui.  pp.  77,  78. 

*  Economic  Journal,  voL  L,  p.  177,  ”  The  Diffieolties  of  Sodaliam.” 

*  Ibid.,  voL  L,  p.  360,  “The  DiSicalties  of  IndiTidnalism.” 
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at  last  rejected  as  an  intellectoal  imposture.  The  obstinate,  blind 
repulsion  of  the  labourer  is  approved  bj  the  professor.”  ^ 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Christian  Socialist  is  perfectly 
free  to  accept  Professor  Marshall’s  statement  that  there  has 
been  “  no  real  breach  of  continuity  in  the  development  of  the 
science,”  *  and  to  justify  the  lucid  exposition  of  the  scope  and 
method  of  Political  Economy  contained  in  his  PrvneipUs  of 
Economics.  There  are,  indeed,  several  salient  points  in  Professor 
Marshall’s  system  which  the  Christian  Socialist  would  be  most 
anxious  to  emphasize. 

For  instance,  (a)  the  definition  of  the  science : — 

^  PoUtical  Economy,  or  Economics,  is  a  study  of  man’s  actions  in 
the  ordinary  business  of  life  ;  it  inquires  bow  he  gets  his  income  and 
how  be  uses  it.  Thus  it  is  on  the  one  side  a  study  of  wealth  and  on 
the  other,  a  more  important  side,  a  part  of  the  study  of  man.”  ' 

This  definition  completely  sets  aside  the  old  figment,  the 
“  economic  man,”  assumed  to  be  a  mere  ”  gold>seeking  animal,” 
intent  only  on  attaining  his  own  private  interests. 

(b)  From  this  it  follows  that — 

**  ethical  forces  are  among  those  of  which  the  economist  has  to  take 
account.  Attempts  have  indeed  been  made  to  construct  an  abstract 
science  with  regard  to  the  actions  of  an  *  economic  man,’  who  is  under 
no  ethical  influences  and  who  pursues  pecuniary  gain  warily  and 
energetically,  but  mechanically  and  selflshly.  But  they  have  not  been 
successful,  nor  even  thoroughly  carried  out.  For  they  have  never 
really  treated  the  economic  man  as  perfectly  selfish :  no  one  could  be 
relied  on  better  to  endure  toil  and  sacrifice  with  the  unselfish  desire  to 
make  provision  for  his  family  ;  and  his  normal  motives  have  always 
been  tacitly  assumed  to  include  the  family  affections.  But  if  they 
include  these,  why  should  they  not  include  all  other  altruistic  motives 
the  action  of  which  is  so  far  uniform  in  any  class  at  any  time  and  place, 
that  it  can  be  reduced  to  general  rule  ?  There  seems  to  be  no  reason ; 
and  in  the  present  book  normal  action  is  taken  to  be  that  which  may 
be  expected,  under  certain  conditions,  from  the  members  of  an  industrial 
group  ;  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  exclude  the  influence  of  any  motives, 
the  action  of  which  is  r^^ular,  merely  because  they  are  altruistic.”  * 

'  Tke  InduttriS^bsolution,  p.  1. 

*  Prineiplet  0/ Seofumics,  voL  L,  preL,  p.  v. 

*  Ibid.,  vd.  L  p.  1.  *  Ibid.,  prei,  p.  vL 
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(e)  With  Professor  Marshall’s  definition  of  an  economic  law 
Christian  Socialists  can  have  no  quarrel  whatever. 

**  An  Economic  Law  is  a  statement  that  a  certain  coarse  of  action 
maj  be  expected  nnder  certain  conditions  from  the  members  of  an 
industrial  group  :  and  that  action  is  the  Normal  action  of  the  members 
of  that  group. 

**  Normal  action  is  not  always  morally  right ;  very  often  it  is  action 
which  we  should  use  our  utmost  efforts  to  stop.  For  instance,  the 
normal  condition  of  many  of  the  very  poorest  inhabitants  of  a  large 
town  is  to  be  devoid  of  enterprise,  and  unwilling  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  that  may  offer  for  a  healthier  and  less  squalid  life 
elsewhere.  They  have  not  the  strength,  physical,  mental  and  moral, 
required  for  working  their  way  out  of  their  squalid  surroundings.  The 
existence  of  a  considerable  supply  of  labour  ready  to  make  match-boxes 
at  a  very  low  rate  is  normal  in  the  same  way  that  a  contortion  of  the 
limbs  is  a  normal  result  of  taking  strychnine.  It  is  one  result,  a 
deplorable  result,  of  the  action  of  those  laws  which  we  have  to 
study.”  * 

(<2)  Therefore  the  so-called  Laws  of  Political  Economy  are 
not  simple  rules  for  practical  conduct,  to  be  applied  by  men  in 
their  every-day  life  without  further  responsibility  on  their  part. 

”  It  is  not  the  function  of  a  science  to  lay  down  practical  precepts 
ot  to  jH^scribe  rules  of  life.  The  laws  of  economics,  as  of  other 
sciences,  are  couched  in  the  indicative  and  not  in  the  imperative  mood  : 
they  are  statements  as  to  the  effects  produced  by  different  causes, 
singly  or  in  combination ;  they  are  not  rules  ready  for  immediate 
application  in  practical  politics.”*  Or,  as  it  is  put  elsewhere,  ”the 
Laws  of  Economics  are  statements  of  tendencies  expressed  in  the 
indicative  mood,  and  not  ethical  precepts  in  the  imperative.  Economic 
laws  and  reasonings  in  fact  are  merely  a  part  of  the  material  which 
Conscience  and  Common-sense  have  to  turn  to  account  in  solving 
jwactical  problems,  and  in  laying  down  rules  which  may  be  a  guide  in 
life.”* 

(«)  Very  interesting  and  instructive,  too,  is  the  summary  given 
by  Professor  Marshall  of  the  practical  issues  which  underlie 
economic  inquiries.  For  instance,  to  mention  two  questions 
only — 

'  PrineipUt  <(f  Economia,  vol.  L  p.  87.  *  Ibid.,  p.  89. 

*  IbicL,  prri.,  p.  ri. 
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**  Are  the  prevailing  methods  of  nsing  wealth  entirely  jnstifiable  ? 
What  scope  is  there  for  the  moral  pressure  of  social  opinion  in  con¬ 
straining  and  directing  individual  action  in  those  economic  relations  in 
which  the  rigidity  and  violence  of  Government  interference  would  be 
likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good  ?  ^ 

In  this  connection  it  is  apposite  to  quote  the  conclusion  reached 
by  Professor  Marshall  at  the  end  of  his  more  recent  book  : — 

**  Public  opinion,  based  on  sound  economics  and  jnst  morality,  will,  it 
may  be  hoped,  become  ever  more  and  more  the  arbiter  of  the  conditions 
of  industry.”  * 

f 

IIL 

I  make  no  apology  for  the  fact  that  this  article  is  mainly  a 
compilation  of  quotations,  for,  presumably,  the  purpose  I  have 
had  in  view  has  been  sufficiently  dear.  I  have  not  been  con¬ 
cerned  to  expound  the  particular  opinions  of  Christian  Socialism 
held  by  any  one  individual,  or  by  any  single  group  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  Rather,  it  has  been  my  aim  to  show  that  what  is  called 
Christian  Socialism  is  essentially  a  broad  and  deep  movement, 
made  up  of  memy  different  but  converging  elements  and  forces. 
On  the  one  hand,  from  the  side  of  the  Church,  it  can  by  no 
means  be  fairly  characterized  as  a  mere  sectional  development. 
On  the  contrary,  its  real  strength  and  vitality  can  only  be  fully 
gauged  when  it  is  recognized  as  growing  up  naturally,  or,  as  I 
should  prefer  to  say,  providentially,  out  of  that  reinvigorated 
life  of  the  Church  which  has  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  significant  phenomena  of  the  last  half  century.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  from  the  economic  side,  it  has  derived  much 
intellectual  enlightenment  and  assurance  from,  as  it  appears,  not 
altogether  unexpected  allies,  namely,  from  what  have  been 
called  the  Historical  and  Ethical  Schools  of  Political  Economy. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  venture  to  submit  a  brief  summary  of 
what,  as  I  understand  the  situation,  would  be  the  general 
attitude  of  a  Christian  Socialist. 

A.  First  and  last  he  is  a  Christian.  That  is — 

'  PrineipUt  iff  Beonomie$,  pp.  97,  98. 

*  Seonomiet  iff  Industry,  p.  411. 
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(L)  He  believes  in  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ss  the  Way,  the 
Tmth,  and  the  Life,  and  reverently  acknowledges  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Divine  Law,  as  declared  in  His  Person. 

(iL)  He  would  set  such  store  by  human  personality  that  he 
would  attach  the  highest  moral  value  to  voluntary  obedience,  as 
contrasted  with  reluctant  or  mercenary  conformity  to  law  or 
the  force  of  public  opinion. 

(iiL)  He  would  rate  moral  character  higher  than  either 
machineiy  or  circumstance,  though  doubtless  both  circumstance 
and  machinery  do  condition  the  growth  of  moral  character. 

(iv.)  He  believes  that  human  society  in  every  department  is 
meant  to  be  governed  by  Christian  principles,  and,  therefore, 
that  any  mere  secular  organization — t.e.  apart  from  a  conscious 
recognition  of  God  and  the  Divine  Law — is  bound  to  be 
inadequate.  This  statement,  of  coarse,  must  not  be  taken  to 
exclude  the  teaching  of  Si  Paul  in  regard  to  the  Divine  sanction 
accorded  to  the  State  as  such  (cl  Bom.  xiiL  1-7). 

B.  Secondly,  he  is  a  Socialist  to  this  extent  at  least — 

(L)  He  recognizes  and  is  conscience-stricken  at  the  existing 
evils  of  society. 

(iL)  He  is  anxiously  concerned  to  know  his  own  social  duty 
as  a  Christian  in  the  world ;  for  instance,  as  buyer  or  seller,  as 
employer  or  employee,  as  consumer  or  producer,  as  a  voter  in 
Municipal  and  State  politics. 

^)  He  will  advocate  any  social  or  political  reform  that 
appeaU  to  his  reason  as  likely  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
society. 

This  involves  at  least  the  negation  of  the  purely  individual¬ 
istic  theory  of  Municipal  and  State  functions,  and,  of  coarse, 
raises  the  vexed  questions  of  State  Socialism  and  of  the  effective 
use  of  public  opinion.  And  herein  he  will  clearly  discriminate 
between  two  different  methods  of  procedure. 

(а)  He  can  authoritatively  claim  from  Christian  individuals 
the  recognition  and  practical  application  of  moral  principles  in 
their  social  conduct — eg.  justice,  honesty,  co-operation,  charity, 
and  the  like. 

(б)  But  in  advocating  particular  measures  devised  to  compel 
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men  to  act  according  to  these  principles — for  instance,  by  the 
oi^^anization  of  economic  forces,  or  by  State  l^islation — he  can 
only  proceed  by  means  of  an  appeal  to  right  reason,  and  most 
endeavour  to  justify  his  convictions  in  the  ordinary  scientific 
way. 

It  has  been  argued,  no  doubt,  that  elementary  principles  of 
this  kind  have  no  right  to  be  called  socialistic,  or  at  most  only 
in  the  vague  sense  in  which  it  may  be  said  that "  we  are  all 
Socialists  now.”  Professor  Flint,  for  instance,  would  confine 
the  term  "to  designate  a  species  of  actual  schemes.”^  But 
after  all,  surely  principles  are  far  more  significant  and  important 
than  programmes.  Economic  theories  and  political  programmes 
are  continually  shifting,  and  their  permanent  value  can  only  be 
adequately  appreciated  when  they  are  rec(^nized  as  attempted 
embodiments  of  certain  underlying  principles. 

Thus,  there  are  three  great  principles  which  may  fairly  claim 
to  be  called  socialistic. 

1.  The  Ethical  principle  that  “  Each  for  all,  and  all  for  each,” 
is  a  truer  motive  to  govern  human  action  than  "  Every  man  for 
himself.”  This  principle  would  at  least  discredit  the  confidence 
sometimes  felt  in — 

"  the  beneficent  private  war  which  makes  one  man  strive  to  climb  on 
the  shoulders  of  another,  and  remain  there  through  the  law  of  the  snr- 
vival  of  the  fittest.”  ' 

2.  The  Political  principle  that  the  State  has  a  positive  duty  to 
promote  the  well-being  of  society  in  every  practicable  way.  This 
at  the  very  least  negatives  the  theory  which  regards  the  State, 
in  Professor  Huxley’s  phrase,  as  a  mere  astynomocracy.  To  quote 
his  words — 

t 

“  1  am  as  strongly  convinced  as  the  most  pronounced  individualist 
can  be,  that  it  is  desirable  that  every  man  should  be  free  to  act  in  every 
way  which  does  not  limit  the  corresponding  freedom  of  his  fellow-man. 
But  I  fail  to  connect  that  great  induction  of  sociology  with  the  prac¬ 
tical  corollary  which  is  frequently  drawn  from  it :  that  the  State — 
that  is,  the  people  in  its  corporate  capacity — has  no  business  to 

'  Soeialum,  p.  2&  *  Maine,  Poputar  Government,  p.  50. 
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meddle  with  anjthing  bat  the  edminiatretion  of  joatice  and  external 
defence.”  * 

8.  The  Economic  principle  that  the  organization  of  industrial 
units  for  a  common  purpose  should,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
reconcile  their  private  interests,  be  substituted  for  the  com¬ 
petition  of  individuals.  This  should  imply,  for  instance,  a 
recognition  of  the  value  of  trade  unions  and  employers’  associ¬ 
ations,  and  of  their  joint  action  on  Boards  of  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  in  promoting  industrial  peace. 

At  the  present  juncture,  however,  it  is  my  own  firm  con¬ 
viction  that  by  far  the  most  promising  and  effectual  way  of 
realizing  the  principles  of  Christian  Socialism  lies  within  the 
Church  as  a  society  distinct,  though  not  necessarily  disconnected 
firom  the  State.  In  two  directions  especially — on  the  one  hand, 
that  of  Commercial  Morality,  and,  on  the  other,  that  of  the 
economic  responsibility  of  the  ordinary  consumer  who  simply 
purchases  goods  for  his  own  use — there  is  a  vast  reformation 
to  be  effected,  and  it  is  extremely  urgent  And  just  because 
any  reforms  in  these  directions  will  make  a  real  demand  upon 
the  individual  for  personal  sacrifice,  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
they  can  be  effectively  carried  out  to  anything  like  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  only  under  the  supreme  sanctions  and  by  the 
disciplinaty  methods  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  the  Church  overcame  the  violent  opposition  of  the 
forces  of  the  world  as  organized  under  the  Boman  Empire 
during  the  first  three  centuries  of  our  era ;  and  this  is  still  the 
truest  and  best  way  in  which  we  can  bear  witness  to  the  reality 
of  our  Faith. 

J.  Cabteb. 

>  Nineteenth  Century,  Feb.,  1888,  **  The  Straggle  for  Eziatenoe,*  p.  176.  See 
elao  Mr.  Beahdall'a  article  on  **The  £4d>ta  ot  the  State”  in  the  Economic  Review, 
Jan.,  1886. 
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Tkadb  Uniohs  and  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank. — The  last 
report  of  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendlj  Societies  (1894,  Part  A, 
pp.  40-44)  contains  some  very  interesting  tables  of  the  investments  of 
trade  unions.  The  really  splendid  result — such,  I  apprehend,  as  can 
be  paralleled  by  no  other  European  country — is,  that  these  bodies,  which 
less  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  were  hort  la  loi,  had,  on  the 
31st  of  December,  1893,  £480,979  (or  over  36  per  cent,  of  their  whole 
assets)  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  represented  by  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank,  the  next  largest  proportion  being  about  22  per  cent.  (£288,955) 
in  private  and  joint-stock  banka :  whilst  it  is  no  less  noteworthy  that, 
beyond  cash  in  hand,  the  third  largest  share  of  assets  (£108,109,  or 
over  8  per  cent.)  was  invested  in  real  securities — another  pledge  given 
to  society.  The  proportion  invested  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank 
is  generally  largest  in  the  wealthiest  and  best  societies ;  thus,  eleven 
unions,  having  assets  exceeding  £30,000,  had  £370,322  invested  in  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank  ;  eleven  having  between  £6500  and  £30,000 
had  £48,815  ;  eleven  having  between  £4400  and  £6500  had  £12,319. 
The  same  proportion  does  not  exactly  obtain  in  the  investments  of 
individual  societies.'  If  the  richest  of  the  unions,  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers,  out  of  £197,454  total  assets,  had  no  less  than 
£160,654  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  the  next  wealthiest,  the 
United  Society  of  Boiler-makers,  out  of  £172,653  total  assets  had  only 
£65,564  so  invested ;  the  third  wealthiest,  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Railway  Servants,  had  £32,299  only,  out  of  £122,871  ;  whilst  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners — a  body  which  has 
indeed  always  closely  followed  the  lead  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers 
— although  fourth  only  on  the  list  as  respects  total  assets  (£79,449)  had 
no  less  than  £72,541  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  is 
due  the  forging  of  this  invaluable  link  between  the  State  and  the 
bodies  most  representative  of  labour.  The  leading  Savings  Banks 
Act,  that  of  1863  (26  &  27  'Viet.,  c.  87),  contains  a  provision  that  **it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  trustees  or  treasurers  of  any  charitable  or 
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provident  institation  ”  to  invest  the  funds  of  such  institution,  with  the 
approval  of  the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  without  restriction  as  to 
amount,  in  anj  savings-bank  ;  and  without  such  apfvoval,  if  the  trustees 
or  managers  of  the  bank  be  wUling  to  receive  the  same,  up  to  £100 
per  annum,  or  £300  in  the  whole.  The  trustees  of  a  trade  uuion 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  this  clause.  The  officialism  of  the  daj  at  the 
National  Debt  Office  stood  aghast.  The  matter  was  carried  before  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  First  Commissioner.  Mr.  Gladstone 
saw  at  once  the  importance  of  the  application,  and  granted  it.  To 
denj  that  trade  unions  are  "provident”  institutions,  when  they  are 
the  very  embodiment  of  the  forethought  of  the  working  class,  even  if 
such  forethought  may  be  deemed  by  some  misdirected,  is  simply  absurd. 
That  all  the  better  ones,  spending  as  they  do  large  sums  for  the  relief 
of  distress  and  want  of  employment  caused  by  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  trade,  are  also  thereby  "  charitable,”  can  hardly  be  denied.  From 
that  decision  fiow  the  splendid  results  shown  by  the  Chief  Registrar’s 
table  above  referred  to. 

Of  late  years,  however,  narrower  views  have  again  found  their  way 
into  the  minds  of  the  authorities  concerned,  and  since  1890,  it  is  under-, 
stood,  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  have  thought  it  their  duty  to 
refuse  their  consent  to  the  investment  without  limit  of  the  funds  of 
trade  unions  in  savings-banks.  The  question,  it  may  be  observed,  now 
chiefiy  concerns  the  Post  Office,  since  the  investments  of  trade  unions 
in  Trustee  savings-banks  are  shown  by  the  Chief  Registrar’s  table 
to  amount  to  only  £38,447,  or  not  quite  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  funds, 
as  compared  with  over  36  per  cent,  in  the  Post  Office. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Gkivernment  have  already  in  their  hands  a 
bill  to  consolidate  the  Acts  on  savings-banks.  To  quiet  the  scruples 
of  the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  advantage 
will  be  taken  of  this  bill  to  give  express  power  to  trade  unions,  eo 
nomine,  to  invest  without  limit  in  savings-banks.  Post  Office  or  Trustee. 
The  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  a  large  experieuce  of 
working-class  questions.  His  painstaking  service,  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  on  the  Friendly  Societies’  Commission,  has  been  followed 
of  late  years  by  that  on  the  Labour  Commission,  and  his  signature  is 
appended  to  that  memorable  report  which  recognizes  that  "  powerful 
trades-unions  on  the  one  side,  and  powerful  associations  of  employers 
on  the  other,  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  together  in  conference 
the  representatives  of  both  classes,  enabling  each  to  appreciate  the 
position  of  the  other,  and  to  understand  the  conditions  subject  to  which 
their  joint  undertaking  must  be  couducted,”  so  that  the  Couunissioners 
**  see  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  way  the  course  of  events  is  tending 
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towards  a  more  settled  and  pacific  period.**  What  can  tend  more  to 
help  on  such  a  result  than  that  noble  mntnal  confidence  between  the 
State  and  these  great  labonr  organizations  which  manifests  itself  bj 
their  entrusting  their  sayings — to  the  amount,  as  has  been  seen,  of 
oyer  £160,000  in  a  single  instance — to  a  Groyernment  department  ? 

J.  M.  Ludlow. 

CoxMKRCiAL  Gambling. — The  question  of  commercial  gambling  is 
not  onlj  one  of  commercial  moralitj,  but  has  also  a  directlj  material 
side.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  caoses  of  agricultural  depressiou — to 
be  the  ruin  of  the  British  farmer,  to  make  Great  Britain  increasingly 
dependent  upon  foreign  supply,  while  the  international  dealers  in 
fictitious  sales  of  wheat  are  at  the  same  time  enriching  themselyes  at 
the  expense  of  producers.  The  system,  as  described  by  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Smith,  in  his  many  writings  on  the  subject,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  complicated,  and  remoyed  from  the  actual  wheat  traffic,  which 
yet  it  controls. 

Briefiy,  it  comes  to  this  :  that  contracts  are  made  between  speculators, 
in  which  no  wheat  actually  changes  hands,  but  the  difference  is  settled 
in  money,  the  price  only  of  wheat  being  used  as  the  basis  of  speculation. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  bet  upon  the  future  yalue  of  wheat  and  other  cereals. 
This  appears  at  first  sight  a  harmless  transaction,  or,  at  least,  economi¬ 
cally  so ;  but  these  dealers  actually  control  the  market  price  of  wheat ; 
their  prices  are  the  ones  quoted,  and  they  wire  the  market  fiuctuations 
from  one  Exchange  to  another  in  England  and  abroad.  So  far,  it  can 
easily  be  seen  that  insecurity  and  rapid  fiuctuations  in  price  must  be 
the  result  of  such  a  system  ;  and  these  would  be  bad  enough,  but  they 
are  not  all.  The  normal  price,  which  depends  on  wheat-supply  and 
its  oost  in  relation  to  demand,  is  also  affected  by  this  **  middleman.” 
For  between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  is  the  speculator,  who 
actually  lessens  production  by  weakening  the  economic  position  of  the 
farmer.  Mr.  W.  E.  Bear,  in  his  article  on  the  **  Agricultural  Problem  ” 
(Economic  Joumaly  Sept.  1893),  shows  that,  on  the  whole — that  is, 
taking  into  account  all  the  time  coyered  by  the  bargain — it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  importer  (the  bear)  to  depress  price ;  and  the  hear$ 
constitute  an  organized  body  of  men  whose  time  is  spent  in  the  study 
of  the  system  ;  while  the  bnll$  are,  in  some  cases,  genuine  producers, 
aud,  in  others,  become  bear$  immediately  after  the  transaction,  so  that 
bcar$  increase  in  number  at  each  re-sale.  It  is,  therefore,  a  system  by 
which  the  farmer’s  profit  becomes  absorbed  by  the  speculator,  while  at 
the  same  time  his  loss  is  agg^vated  by  the  eyils  attendant  on  insecurity 
and  fluctuation  of  price. 
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Mr.  C.  W.  Smith  insuts  Btronglj  on  the  urgency  of  the  question, 
and  gives  a  description  of  its  working.  The  fiotitious  sales  are  called 
options  abroad,  and  futures  in  England  ;  they  comprise,  in  fact,  the 
same  devices  of  forestalling  and  forming  oorners  which  caused  the 
trade  regulations  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  writes  with  words  so  burn¬ 
ing,  that  they  may  fail  to  find  a  response  from  calmer  readers.  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Prime  Minister  (Jan.  1896),  he  repeats  his  case, 
and  again  suggests  remedy  by  legislation.  The  suggestion  is  moderate  ; 
it  is  especially  designed  not  to  check  bona  fide  speculation.  It  is 
simply  that  legal  recognition  should  be  refused  to  fiotitious  contracts 
in  wheat,  and  that  the  network  of  communication  on  which  this 
gambling  is  based  should  no  longer  be  officiaL  Mr.  Smith’s  case 
would  be  clearer  if  he  were  less  iutrepid ;  yet,  on  examination,  his  pro¬ 
posed  remedy  seems  sound — the  only  question  is,  whether  it  can  fully 
meet  the  eviL  For  this  evil  is  not  so  accidental  as  it  appears  ;  it  is 
only  part  of  a  wide-spread  moral  tendency — the  increase  of  gambling 
both  in  sport  and  business,  which,  being  a  positive  force,  has  found  an 
easy  victim  in  the  more  negative  defects  of  the  farmer-class.  A  stronger 
reformation  than  mere  prohibition  is  •  necessary  ;  and  allied  to  this  are 
the  other  causes  of  agricultural  depression,  which  make  this  too  large 
a  question  to  be  entirely  inched  by  Mr.  Smith’s  remedy,  though  it  is 
surely  one  to  arouse  all  the  latent  forces  of  patriotism. 

M.  W.  Whilptok. 

Aoricultitral  Bakks  for  India.^ — There  are  good  tidings  for 
the  ryots  now  oppressed  by  usury  and  unable  to  put  their  land  to 
the  best  use.  The  Sleepy  Presidency  ”  has,  in  its  action  in  this 
matter,  put  to  shame  not  only  the  GU)vernments  of  other  presidencies  in 
India,  in  which  need  of  credit  is  quite  as  urgent,  but  also  our  Glovem- 
ment  at  home.  In  March,  1892,  Lord  Wenlock— acting,  I  believe,  on 
the  representation  of  Sir  Henry  Stokes— ordered  an  inquiry  to  be 
instituted  into  the  systems  of  rural  credit  in  operation  in  various 
countries,  and  into  the  possibility  of  applying  one  or  other  of  those 
systems  to  India.  The  present  volume  is  the  immediate  result.  The 
inquiry  could  not  have  been  entrusted  to  a  more  competent  or  more 
painstaking  person.  Nor  could  the  task  have  been  more  creditably 
accomplished.  Mr.  Nicholson  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of 
being  distant  from  the  things  about  which  he  had  to  write.  We 
know  that  no  amount  of  reading  can  fully  make  up  for  the  waut  of 

*  Report  regarding  the  Possibility  <f  introducing  Land  and  Agricultural 
Banks  into  the  Madras  Presidency.  By  F.  A  Nicholson.  [YoL  L,  429  pp.,  Fqt. 
1  rupee,  8  annaa  Government  Press.  Madras,  1885.] 
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seeing.  However,  oar  author  has  studied  the  Reports  and  Returns, 
ooUected  for  him  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  an  amount  of 
attention,  even  in  respect  of  matters  of  detail,  which  in  itself  merits 
high  praise.  And  he  has  managed  to  retain  what  he  has  read  with 
a  d^ree  of  fidelity  which  may  be  called  astonishing.  Accordingly 
he  presents  to  the  world  a  volume  which  is  a  veritable  store-house 
of  information  upon  the  subjects  of  land  banks,  savings-banks,  and 
agricultural  credit  banks,  and  of  considerable  value.  And  from  the 
matter  compiled  he  draws  with  unquestionable  acumen  what  appears 
to  me  a  thoroughly  sound  judgment.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  speak 
so  positively,  considering  that  I  have  judged  in  precisely  the  same 
way.  But  our  judgments  ought  to  strengthen  one  another,  since 
they  were  arrived  at  in  perfect  independence  the  one  of  the  other. 
For  the  small  cultivators,  the  village  tradesmen,  and  other  **  small 
folk,”  Mr.  Nicholson  judges  that  there  is  only  one  system  of  credit¬ 
banking  really  effective,  and  so  he  concludes  his  preface  with  the 
emphatic  counsel  which,  he  says,  sums  up  the  whole  of  what  he  has 
to  say  :  **  Find  Raiffeisen.”  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  Report  so 
authoritatively  issued  and  so  favourable  to  action  is  likely  to  remain 
without  practical  results.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  cause  this  Blue  Book  to  be  circulated  in  this  country. 

Henbt  W.  Wolff. 

**  A  Social  Expesiment  ”  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  describing  the 
results  of  an  attempt  to  give  a  fresh  start  to  a  certain  number  of  the 
destitute  class.  This  experiment  took  the  form  of  a  **  Test  Farm  for 
the  Unemployed.”  It  has  been  the  work  of  one  individual,  Mr.  Walter 
Hazell,  MJ*.,  for  Leicester,  aided  only  by  money  help  from  a  few 
friends  and  “  much  good  advioe  ”  from  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer.  Without 
making  odious  compsurisons,  it  is  impossible  to  help  preferring  the 
quietness  and  soberness  with  which  this  experiment  has  been  started 
and  carried  on  for  over  three  years,  with  the  publicity  and  the  sensational 
appeals  which  we  have  learnt  to  connect  with  labour  farms  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Salvation  Army.  Mr.  Hasell  freely  acknowledges 
that  a  farm  of  the  kind  he  is  describing  can  never  be  profitable,  in  the 
£  «.  d.  sense,  to  its  owner  ;  and  he  gives  reasons  why.  But  he  says, 
«  I  think  a  farm  on  these  lines  yields  a  profit  which  cannot  be  estimated 
in  money,  and  the  cost  to  its  owner  is  not  the  cost  of  keeping  a  hunter.” 
And  he  challenges  his  readers  to  say  which  is  the  better  investment. 
Mr.  Hazell  has  chosen  this'^Muticular  time  for  giving  an  account  of  his 
experiment,  because  the  small  farm  with  which  he  first  began  was  held 
from  May,  1891,  to  September,  1894,  and  was  then  given  up  in  favour 
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of  a  larger  one;  so  that  between  those  two  dates  lies,  as  it  were, 
Chapter  I.  of  his  work  complete  in  itself ;  and  the  results  of  this 
chapter  **can  be  tabulated  as  far  as  moral  results  can  be  put  into 
statistics.*'  In  this  completeness,  of  course,  lies  the  interest  of  the 
storj  for  those  who  look  on,  and  the  opportunitj  for  weighing  and 
jnd^ng. 

This  first  farm  was  small  indeed.  It  was  onl j  **  a  farm  cottage  and 
four  acres  of  land  (increased  the  following  year  to  twenty-eight)  in  the 
out-of-the-way  village  of  Langley,  eight  miles  from  Saffron  Walden.** 
Nevertheless,  107  shiftless  Londoners  were  tested  and  trained  on  this 
small  area ;  staying,  on  an  average,  72  days  apiece,  and  working  on 
the  land,  kf  r.  Hasell  describes,  from  evident  knowledge,  the  kind  of 
material  which  he  had  to  work  upon.  The  men  **  represented  every 
degree  of  unfitness.**  They  **  were  merely  existing  in  London,  and 
had  absolutely  nothing  to  offer  to  any  ordinary  employer.  They  had 
no  trade,  no  reputation,  and  no  connections  that  were  any  good  to  them. 
They  were  so  down  at  heel  and  out  at  elbow,  in  every  sense  of  the 
term,  that  most  of  them  would  be,  by  this  condition  alone,  shut  out 
from  any  chance  of  respectable  employment.  Some  of  them  had  never 
had  a  regular  place,  some  were  used  to  odd  work  when  they  could  get 
it,  and  others  had  lost  situations  through  drink.  Hardly  one  of  the 
107  cases  dealt  with  called  himself  a  skilled  workman.  AH  were,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  so  thoroughly  off  the  line  of  regular  work,  that 
without  help  they  were  in  danger  of  loafing  about  refuges  and  lodging- 
houses  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.** 

To  so  many  men  and  lads  in  this  category  Mr.  Hazell  offered 
(whether  personally  or  through  what  other  agency  he  does  not  tell  us) 
**  a  chance,**  acting  on  the  principle  that  **  we  should  not  give  up  any 
man  as  hopeless  until  he  has  had  a  chance  of  seeing  what  he  can  do.** 
This  chance  was  Bird  Green  Farm,  to  which  they  were  invited— as  a 
primary  test,  and  a  strong  one — to  walk  down,  a  tramp  of  45  miles. 
A  few,  by  the  way,  were  not  expected  to  walk,  being  obviously  incapable 
of  such  an  effort.  Eight  of  the  men  who  accepted  the  invitation  to 
walk  down  never  turned  up  at  their  destination,  and  so — Mr.  Hazell 
says  it  with  evident  relief — **  weeded  out  themselves.** 

At  Bird  Green  Farm  they  were  received  by  the  managing  bailiff  and 
his  wife,  and  taken  by  eight  at  a  time  to  live  in  the  farmhouse.  Ail 
those  who  have  ever  put  their  hands  to  the  management  of  any  sort  of 
Home  know,  by  burning  experience,  that  the  key-stone  of  the  whole 
structure  is  the  matron,  supwintendent,  **  working  liailiff,**  or  whatever 
the  factotum  on  the  spot  may  be  called.  Mr.  Hazell  lets  fall  only  a 
word  or  two  as  to  the  qualifications  of  his  factotum  at  Bird  Green,  but 
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whftt  he  says  it  very  tigniiicant.  He  callt  him  Chrittian  working 
farm  bailiff,  with  wide  experience  of  rural  life,**  and  says  that  he  and 
bis  wife  threw  themselves  very  heartily  into  the  management  of  the 
scheme.  No  donbt  in  this  lay  the  main  secret  of  its  success. 

The  men  do  not  appear  to  have  given  much  trouble  while  living  at 
the  farm.  It  is  true  that  **  some  did  not  like  the  quiet  life,  and  left  of 
their  own  accord,  others  had  to  be  dismissed  for  laziness  or  other  faults.** 
Mr.  Hazell  says,  however,  emphatically,  that  there  was  very  littie 
bad  behaviour,  and  that  the  men  **  worked  fairly  in  most  cases,  as  well 
as  their  entire  ignorance,  permitted  them  to  do.**  It  is  pathetic  to  read 
that  the  chief  tendency  shown  was  an  inclination  to  settle  down,  in  thin 
land  of  good  food  and  comfortable  beds,  and  to  wish  to  stay  there  all 
their  lives,  instead  of  turning  out  to  face  the  hard  world  again. 

This  good  behaviour  of  the  inmates,  Mr.  Hazell  attributes  greatly 
to  the  personal  influence  of  the  manager,  **  in  dealing  with  a  few  cases 
at  a  time  ;  **  and  no  doubt  he  is  right.  But  it  also  points  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  probably  not  so  much  active  wickedness  as  the  absence  of 
goodness,  and  weakness  of  will,  which  are  the  root-cause  of  these 
sorrowful  “  failures.** 

There  is  not  space  here  to  quote  the  interesting  table  in  which 
Mr.  Hazell  accounts  for  his  107  men,  which  he  does  under  not  less 
than  seven  heads — showing  that  he,  at  least,  recognizes  the  truth  that 
human  beings  cannot  be  properly  dealt  with  **by  battalions.**  We 
must  notice,  however,  that  forty-three  is  the  encouraging  total  of  those 
known  to  be  working  satisfactorily  in  the  colonies,  besides  seventeen 
others  who  have  not  written,  but  who  **  may  be  reckoned  as  likely  to 
be  doing  well  as  those  who  wrote  home.**  Another  item,  of  which 
some  will  appreciate  the  meaning,  is,  **  Drifted  back  to  England,**  only 
three. 

Mr.  Hazell  makes  no  attempt  to  magnify  the  success  of  his  success¬ 
ful  cases.  He  says,  very  simply,  that  **  none  of  the  men  in  Canada, 
so  far,  seem  on  the  road  to  fortune,  or  at  present  have  taken  up  land 
on  their  own  account.**  But,  he  justly  asks,  what  is  their  position 
now  compared  to  what  it  would  have  been  without  the  helping  hand 
that  they  found  at  Bird  Green  Farm  ?  Here  they  had  no  prospects, 
**  no  knowledge,  no  work,  no  employer,  no  hope.**  In  Canada  all  sent 
out  from  the  test  farm  **  have  been  ^snapped  up  at  once  by  farmers,** 
and  the  necessary  scantiness  of  their  knowledge  of  farm-work  has  not 
hindered  them  from  readily  getting  employment.  They  now  have 
**  plenty  both  of  food  and  of  work,**  and — what  is  at  least  as  necessary 
for  keeping  a  man  up  when  he  has  been  pulled  out  of  the  slough — 
“  plenty  of  hope  for  the  future.** 
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Mr.  Hiut^  oonelades  his  puaphlet  bj  stating,  in  a  verj  clear  and 
interesting  way,  the  economic  reasons  why  a  farm  like  his  cannot  be 
expected  to  sncoeed  commercially,  candidly  admitting  that  there  is  a 
problem  which  he  has  not  yet  solred — ^ris.  how  to  make  **  these 
unskilled  persons  **  really  nsefnl  on  the  farm,  while  at  the  same  time 
giying  them  the  opportnnity  of  learning  their  ■  business.  There  are, 
however,  successes  and  sncoesses  ;  and  Mr.  Hazell  makes  no  attempt 
to  apologise  for  the  loss  of  £550  as  shown  by  his  statement  of  receipts 
and  expenditure  daring  the  period  in  question. 

Bird  Green  Farm  has  been  only  given  up  iu  favour  of  a  larger  one 
near  Chesham,  in  Bucks,  at  which  the  same  experiment  is  continuing 
on  its  excellent  way  nnder  more  promising  conditions.  And  Mr. 
Hasell  promises,  **  When  my  Bucks  farm  has  been  longer  at  work, 
I  hope  to  make  public  my  further  experiences  there.”  It  will  be 
interesting  to  hear  them  ;  and  we  may  well  hope  that  they  will  be  at 
least  as  favourable  as  those  recorded  in  the  present  pamphlet. 

M.  £.  Palokavk. 

PBOnT-BHAKiNG. — In  a  note  on  the  profit-sharing  scheme  of  Messrs. 
Clarke,  NiokoUs,  A  Coombs,  Limited,  in  the  Econotmie  Review  of 
April,  1892,  it  was  remarked  that  **  co-operative  production,  begin¬ 
ning  from  the  very  beginning,  has  many  a  difficulty  to  face ;  but, 
begun  thns,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  go  on  prosperously.”  The  repmrt 
and  balance-sheet  of  this  firm  for  last  year  fully  bear  out  this  state¬ 
ment.  After  paying  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  on  each  preference 
share,  and  12^  per  cent,  on  each  ordinary  share,  there  remains  a  bonus  to 
labour  of  £2762  10«.,  the  largest  amount  yet  allotted  under  the  terms 
of  the  profit-sharing  scheme.  At  the  annual  meeting  Mr.  George 
Mathieson,  the  chairman,  gave  the  following  details  of  the  apportion¬ 
ment  of  the  bonus  for  1894  ;  £1810  12«.  lOd.  was  paid  to  926 
qualified  employees,  and  £389  17«.  Ad.  went  to  the  provident  fnnd. 
During  the  year  £108  14«.  Id.  was  paid  in  sick  benefit,  £25  to  the 
representatives  of  five  employees  who  died,  and  £95  in  the  form  of 
dowry  to  nineteen  girls  who  were  married.  The  snperannnation  fnnd, 
augmented  by  dividends  and  interest,  and  the  balance  from  the  1894 
provident  fxud,  now  amounts  to  £1983  7s.  2<1. 

Two  results  of  this  system  were  specially  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Mathieson.  In  the  first  place,  profit-sharing  promotes  greater  fixity 
of  employment ;  for  while  the  first  bonus  was  paid  to  only  536 
employees  qualified  as  participants,  in  1891  these  increased  to  644, 
in  1894  to  926,  and  in  1895  to  nearly  1000.  In  the  second  place, 
it  tends  to  increase  goodwill  between  employers  and  employed,  in 
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regard  to  which  the  chairman’s  words  are  worth  quoting.  ‘^The 
adoption  of  this  principle  has  greatlj  strengthened  the  bond  of  amity 
between  os  and  our  workpeople,  and  thereby  has  rendered  our  position 
more  secure.  Sharing  equitably,  as  they  are  doing,  in  our  prosperity, 
we  have  reason  to  reckon  on  the  goodwill  of  our  workers  at  all  times. 
It  seems  strange  that,  with  so  nmny  examples  of  the  success  of  the 
system,  it  has  not  become  more  general.  It  automatically  regulates 
wages  according  to  the  prosperity  of  a  business,  the  fairest  of  all 
methods,  and  renders  strikes  and  lock-outs  alike  unnecessary.” 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  read  Mr.  George  Livesey’s 
article  on  ”  Workmen  Directors  ”  in  the  National  Bevieto  tor  March. 
As  a  result  of  the  profit-sharing  scheme  introduced  by  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Company  in  1889,  the  eaaployees  now  hold  the 
ordinary  stock  of  the  Company  to  the  amount  of  £25,642,  and  have 
also  deposited  with  the  Company  over  £30,000  of  accumulated  bonus 
and  savings  at  4  per  cent,  interest.  The  total  number  of  profit-shares 
is  about  2,500,  and  the  above-mentioned  sums  belong  to  about  half  of 
them.  In  this  case,  then,  profit-sharing  has  led  to  share-holding  ;  and 
Mr.  Livesey  hopes  that  this  will  ultimately  lead  to  direct  participation 
in  the  management  of  the  business. 


C.  F.  Gakbktt. 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTABY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


**  1375.  Do  joQ  object  to  pruoiiera  being  taught  a  trade  ? 

**  We  object  to  them  being  taught  our  trade. 

**  1378.  Assuming  that  in  England  prisoners  were  employed  in  tiieir 
own  trade,  say  bootmaking,  or  whatever  it  is,  would  you  object  to 
the  goods  they  made  being  sold  at  the  ordinary  market  price  ? 

**  That  would  be  no  business  of  ours  ;  it  would  be  for  the  bootmakers 
to  complain. 

**  1382.  But  what  are  they  [prisoners]  to  do  ? 

**  They  should  be  taught  some  labouring  work.” 

This  is  a  gem  from  the  Report  of  ike  Departmental  Committee  on 
the  Importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  Foreign  Priton-made 
Goode  t  with  Minutes  of  Evidence  (Command  Paper  7902,  foL,  152  pp.. 
Is.  Zd^  postage  3<f.).  The  committee  was  appointed  **to  inquire  into 
the  extent  to  which  goods  made  in  foreign  prisons  are  imported  into 
this  country,  and  to  report  whether- any,  and,  if  so,  what  steps  can 
be  taken  effectually  to  restrict  the  importation  of  such  goods.”  Con¬ 
sequently  it  had  not  to  consider  in  the  first  place  the  preliminary 
question,  whether  the  people  of  England  are  injured  by  the  fact  that 
certain  foreign  prisoners  are  compelled  to  work  for  them.  If  this 
question  had  been  within  the  terms  of  the  reference  to  the  committee, 
there  would  have  been  sheaves  of  evidence  showing  the  exclusively 
selfish  basis  of  the  meanest  agitation  that  ever  won  the  unanimous 
support  of  a  moribund  House  of  Commons.  As  it  is,  there  is  plenty 
of  such  evidence.  The  secretary  of  the  Manchester  branch  of  the 
United  Society  of  Brushmakers,  who  is  the  author  of  the  suggestion 
quoted  above  that  prisoners  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  compete  with 
his  trade,  but  with  the  most  overcrowded  and  worst  remunerated 
trade  of  all,  that  of  common  labour,  at  a  later  stage  of  his  examination 
was  questioned  as  follows  : — 

**  1484.  You  take  the  view  of  your  own  trade,  and  nothing  else  ? 

**  The  same  as  all  trades  would. 

**1485.  You  simply  say  that  you  do  not  want  your  trade  injured 
by  the  work  of  people  taught  in  prisons  ? 
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**  Certainly. 

**  1486.  Bat  yoa  have  not  considered  the  question  that,  however  they 
are  employed,  they  most  in  a  measure  interfere  with  some  trade  ? 

**  I  have  not  considered  that.” 

Another  witness  representing  the  brashmaking  trade,  Mr.  Joseph 
Thornton,  Progressive  member  of  the  London  County  Council,  objects 
**  to  some  industrial  schools  here  which  are  producing  some  of  these 
things,”  that  is,  **  unless  they  are  put  fairly  into  competition  ” — an  un¬ 
explained  phrase,  which  probably  means  unless  they  attempt  to  sell  their 
products  at  a  higher  price  than  can  be  got  for  them.  Two  matmaking 
witnesses,  both  employers,  declined  to  object  to  the  competition  of 
blind  asylums  (QQ.  486,  656-658) ;  but  the  second  of  them  betrayed 
the  interesting  and,  perhaps,  explanatory  fact  that  these  institutions 
were  among  his  best  customers.  He  supplied  one  blind  school  with 
£70  worth  a  month. 

Next  to  the  frank  avowals  of  selfish  motives  on  the  part  of  the 
witnesses  in  the  cause  of  **  labour  ”  (t.e.  of  employers  and  workmen 
in  certain  trades  which  appear  to  be  much  better  paid  than  what 
these  very  men  call  **  labour  ”),  the  most  striking  thing  in  the 
evidence  is  an  interjection  of  Colonel  Howard  Vincent's,  which  the 
reporter  has  kindly  preserved,  though  it  is  neither  question  nor 
answer.  Mr.  Batty  Langley  (at  Q.  496)  asked  a  witness,  ‘‘Would 
you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  steel  is  sent  from  Sheffield  to  Belgium 
and  made  into  articles  which  are  then  sent  back  into  Sheffield,  and 
sold  there  cheaper  than  they  can  be  made  in  that  town  ?  ”  “  That,” 
answered  the  witness,  “  is  probably  a  question  of  free  labour.”  Where¬ 
upon  Colonel  Howard  Vincent  exclaimed,  “  What  a  scandalous  thing  !  ” 
We  cannot  suppose-  that  Colonel  Howard  Vincent  believes  that 
Belgian  processes  are  better  or  Belgian  labour  more  efficient  than 
the  processes  and  labour  of  Sheffield.  The  difference  must,  therefore, 
be  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  inferior  pay  of  the  Belgian  workman. 
Now,  assuming  that  this  hypothesis  is  correct,  it  is  doubtless 
“scandalous,”  from  a  purely  cosmopolitan  point  of  view,  that  such 
a  great  difference  of  wages  should  exist.  To  measure  desert  accu¬ 
rately  is  not  possible,  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  desert 
of  the  average  Sheffield  workman  is  so  greatly  superior  to  that  of 
the  Belgian.  The  difference  is  therefore  unjust,  whether  we  adopt 
the  principle  of  equality  or  of  distributioa  according  to  desert.  It  is 
also  (granting  the  hypothesis)  uneconomic,  since,  if  Sheffield  and 
Belgian  wages  were  less  unequal,  the  labour  in  the  carriage  of  the 
goods  might  have  been  saved.  But  if  we  adopt  the  somewhat  narrow 
patriotism  of  the  convinced  protectionist,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
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why  Colonel  Howard  Yincent,  member  for  Sheffield,  shoold  consider 
it  s  scandal  that  the  Sheffield  workman  should  be  so  much  better  paid 
than  the  Belgian. 

On  the  points  actnallj  referred  to  the  committee  the  Report  is 
without  a  particle  of  interest  or  importance.  It  says  that  the  prison- 
made  imports  are  of  trumpery  amount,  and  rejects  all  means  of  pro¬ 
hibiting  them.  Perhaps  the  most  important  discovery  made  is,  that 
such  imputation  as  has  taken  place  seems  to  have  come  chiefly  to 
fill  the  void  caused  by  the  stoppage  some  years  ago  of  similar  sensible 
work  in  English  prisons. 

The  Third  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Dietrets  from  Want 
of  Employment^  which  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  Economic 
Review  (October,  1895,  p.  561),  has  now  been  republished  along  with 
the  Minnies  of  Evidence  (House  of  Commons  Paper,  1895,  No.  265, 
foL,  1014  pp.,  8s.  104<f.,  postage  10^.).  The  hollowness  of  the 
inquiry  is  painfully  evident  when  it  is  placed  alongside  the  prison- 
made  goods  discussion.  If  the  employment  of  prisoners  in  producing 
useful  articles  for  the  honest  population  which  has  to  pay  for  their 
capture,  incarceration,  and  maintenance,  is  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  that  population,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  employment  of 
those  who  are  suffwing  distress  from  want  of  employment  must  be 
equally  inimical,  or,  rather,  much  more  inimical,  as  the  number  of 
unemployed,  on  the  lowest  computation,  must  be  much  higher  than 
the  number  of  prisoners,  and  their  competence  to  labour  not  at  any 
rate  much  less.  On  the  accepted  principle,  the  proper  course  is,  not 
to  diminish  the  unemployed,  but  to  pension  off,  on  condition  that  they 
live  in  idleness,  ten  per  cent.,  fifty  per  cent.,  nay,  ninety-nine  per 
ceut.  of  the  population.  Then,  when  the  supply  of  useful  articles 
has  been  reduced  to  a  hundredth  of  the  present  amount,  the  price 
ol  each  will  be  so  enormous  as  to  yield  a  thousand  times  as  much 
wages  per  man,  and  we  shall  all  live  happily  ever  afterwards. 

The  character  of  some  of  the  statistical  allegations  made  by  some 
cl  the  witnesses  and  members  of  the  committee,  and  never  corrected 
or  even  challenged,  calls  for  some  condemnation.  At  Qnestion  6949, 
the  Bev.  W.  Tuckwell  said  that  Dr.  Wallace  estimated  that  two 
million  persons  migrated  from  the  villages  to  the  towns  in  1871-81, 
and  that  the  number  was  still  greater  between  1881  and  1891.  This 
hearsay  statement  was  allowed  to  pass  without  comment,  though  the 
two  millions  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  grossest  character,  and  the 
statement  that  the  urban  immigration  was  greater  in  1881-91  than 
in  1871-81  is  the  reverse  of  correct.  Mr.  Tuckwell  may  have  done 
Dr.  Wallace  injustice,  but  the  inference  from  his  evidence  is  that  the 
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method  used  involred  the  Msamptions  that  the  birth-rate  remained 
the  Mme,  and  that  no  one  emigrated  to  foreign  coantries.  The  onlj 
statistics  on  the  subject  were  published  originallj  in  this  Review 
(October,  1893,  pp.  576-^78),  and  subsequentlj,  in  a  more  accurate  and 
amplified  form,  in  the  National  Review  for  Januarj,  1894,  and,  so  far 
as  regards  Manchester  and  Lirerpool,  in  a  still  more  detailed  form  in 
the  Economic  Journal  for  March,  1894. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  witnesses  are  Mr.  Llewelljn  Smith  and 
Mr.  Charles  Booth.  Mr.  Smith  throws  much  light  on  that  rather 
cabalistic  figure  the  Board  of  Trade  percentage  of  unemplojed.  It 
appears  that  shipbuilding  and  engineering  are  enormonslj  over¬ 
represented  in  it,  as  thej  provide  46  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the 
returns.  The  percentage  of  unemployed  in  the  worse  times  is  widely 
different  in  different  trades,  but  in  the  best  time  it  is  much  the  same  in 
all  trades,  via.  about  2  per  cent.  **  Most  steps,”  Mr.  Smith  thinks, 
**  which  are  taken  towards  a  better  organization  of  industry  tend  to 
discriminate  more  sharply  between  the  employed  and  the  unemployed  ; 
i.e.  to  concentrate  the  unemployment,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  on  a 
smaller  margin  of  persons,  who,  however,  may  be  unemployed  over 
longer  periods.”  Mr.  Booth  appears  to  have  indulged  a  somewhat  dry, 
not  to  say  cynical,  humour  at  the  expense  of  the  wealthy  politicians  who 
'were  examining  him.  **  I  do  not  think,”  said  he,  **it  [t.e.  a  statement 
that  the  advent  of  the  other  party  to  power  will  be  good  or  bad  for 
trade]  is  so  wrong  that  you  may  not  say  it  upon  a  platform.”  “  Ton 
think,”  he  was  asked,  the  rich  are  quite  as  improvident  as  the  poor  ?  ” 
”  Yes,  I  do,”  he  answered.  **  And  quite  as  thriftless  ?  ”  **  I  am 
inclined  to  think  so  ;  but  the  consequences  are  not  the  same.” 

The  Report  by  the  Board  of  Trade  retpccting  U$  proceedings 
under  the  Railway  Regulation  Act,  1893, /or  the  year  ending  27  July^ 
1895  (House  of  Commons  Paper,  1895,  No.  458,  foL,  26  pp.,  3</., 
postage  !</.),  illustrates  the  operation  of  a  law  of  diminishing  returns. 
The  Board  is  called  upon  to  act  in  a  larger  number  of  cases,  but  the 
result  of  its  action  in  each  case  is  smaller.  *‘In  many  instances 
during  the  first  year  in  which  the  act  was  in  operation  cases  occurred 
in  which  drivers,  firemen,  and  guards  worked,  principally  on  goods 
trains,  for  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours. . .  .  The  complaints  and  repre¬ 
sentations  made  during  the  second  year  of  the  working  of  the  act  dis¬ 
closed  only  one  or  two  cases  of  this  description.  The  statute  has 
killed  extraordinary  hours  of  labour  on  railways.”  Future  action,  it  is 
thought,  will  relate  to  disputes  as  to  what  ought  to  be  regarded  as  reason¬ 
able  hours,  rather  than  to  the  prevention  of  what  every  one  admits  to 
be  unreasonable  hours. 
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The  Report  bp  the  Chief  Labour  Correepondent  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  the  Strihet  and  Loek-oute  q/'1894  (CommaDd  Paper  7901, 
foL,  846  pp.,  2«.  ^d.y,  unlike  most  annual  Blue  Books,  appears  sooner 
after  the  period  to  which  it  relates  than  its  predecessor.  The  attempt 
to  distinguish  between  strikes  and  lock-outs  has  been  abandoned,  and 
all  disputes  {$eU.  leading  to  a  cessation  of  work  ?)  are  treated  together 
— a  change  of  no  great  importance,  but  one  which  probably  saves  a 
good  deal  of  mutual  recrimination.  Formerly  the  chief  correspondent 
was  in  much  the  same  position  as  a  historian  would  be  if  he  undertook 
to  give  a  different  name  to  wars  against  England  made  by  France,  and 
wars  against  France  made  by  England. 

The  number  of  persons  directly  involved  in  the  disputes  of  the  year 
fell  from  633,529  in  1893  to  324,245  in  1894,  and  the  number  of  days 
lost  from  81,205,062  to  9,822,096.  But  here  it  is  desirable  to 
eliminate  for  a  moment  the  fact  which  makes  it  so  difficult  to  deduce 
anything  of  value  from  these  comparisons — that  is  to  say,  the  over¬ 
whelming  preponderance  of  the  mining  element.  In  1893  the  total 
of  persons  included  no  less  than  506,182  miners,  and  in  1894  it  in¬ 
cluded  216380.  In  1893  the  total  of  days  lost  included  27377,898 
days  lost  by  miners,  and  in  1894  it  included  6,547,683.  Thus 
there  was,  outside  mining,  a  considerable  fall,  both  in  the  numbers 
of  persons  and  days  lost,  though  mining  accounts  for  an  overwhelming 
proportion  of  the  total  falL  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  proportion 
of  persons  successful  in  disputes  with  their  employers  fell  enormously 
when  mining  is  included,  it  shows  no  very  substantial  difference  when 
mining  is  excluded.  The  list  of  1057  causes  of  dispute  would  be 
wholesome  reading  for  those  who  imagine  that  every  labour  dispute 
involves  great  principles  in  which  the  general  public  ought  to  take 
a  side.  The  suggestions  for  methods  of  settling  disputes  are  of  the 
usual  character.  From  employers  may  be  quoted  the  following : 
**  Restrain  agitatme  from  advising  workmen  to  their  hurt,”  and 
**  Grovemment  should  legislate  to  prevent  paid  agitators  from  weakening 
the  minds  of  the  classes  (rie)  of  working  men.”  From  the  employed 
we  have  **  Paid  labour  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons  ”  and 
**  Reorganization  of  mankind.” 

There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  fat  Report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  1894-5  (Command  Paper  7867,  8vo,  797  pp., 
5s.  2<f.,  postage  6<f.).  The  number  of  persons  relieved  by  the  poor-law 
administration  on  January  1,  1895,  was  higher  than  in  any  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  twenty-two  years  except  1888, 1880  and  1874,  though  still  much 
lower  than  in  the  golden  or  bimetallic  age  of  1860-72.  Of  the 
827,759  persons  relieved,  10,162  were  vagrants  of  all  classes  and  both 
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Mxee.  Of  the  rest,  242,409  were  children  under  sixteen,  82,904  were 
insane,  and  877,869  others  either  old  or  permanentlj  disabled  adnlts. 
The  remainder  of  114,415  is  rather  confnsedlj  dixided  into  (1)  indow 
relief  :  temporarily  disabled  adults  20,066,  other  adnlts  20,264,  (2)  ont- 
door  relief  :  temporarily  disabled  men  8,839,  other  men  7,360,  widows 
38,621,  other  women  19^165. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Regitirar-General  of  Birth*,  Death*,  Marriage* 
in  England  for  1894  (Command  Paper  7768,  8to,  344  pp^  1«.  bd., 
postage  4^.),  the  familiar  opening  paragraph  on  the  estimate  of  the 
population  has  at  last  been  altered,  and  now  no  longer  asserts,  in 
defiance  of  the  facts,  that  the  method  adopted  is  not  likely  to  lead 
to  serions  error.  Bat  the  old  method  is  still  followed,  and,  **  in  the 
absence  of  precise  information  regarding  emigration  and  immigration,** 
the  net  emigration  for  the  year,  from  Midsummer  1893  to  Midsummer 
1894,  is  assumed  to  have  reached  only  the  contemptible  number  of 
9,021. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  the  year  was  the  extraordinarily  small 
mortality.  The  deaths  were  ooly  498,827.  To  find  numbers  smaller 
than  this  we  have  to  go  back  to  1881,  when  there  were  491,935  ;  and 
then  to  1873,  when  there  were  492,520.  But  in  those  years  the 
population  was  so  much  smaller  that  the  deaths  amounted  to  18*9  and 
21*0  per  thousand,  whereas  in  1894  they  were  only  16*6  per  thousand. 
The  lowest  death  rates  hitherto  recorded  were  18*1  in  1888  and  18*2  in 
1889.  We  must  not,  however,  hastily  congratulate  ourselves  with¬ 
out  remembering  the  high  mortality  of  the  previous  years.  King 
Death  with  the  aid  of  the  Fiend  Influensa  slew  so  many  of  the  infirm  in 
those  years  that  the  number  of  persons  likely  to  succumb  to  ordinary 
diseases  was  largely  reduced,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  require 
more  than  another  year  like  1894  to  make  up  the  losses  of  1890—93. 
The  births  were  890,289,  which  gives  a  rate  of  29*6  per  thousand 
persons  living,  the  lowest  on  record.  The  marriages,  226,449,  were  a 
little  less  numerous  than  in  1891  and  1892,  but  eight  thousand  above 
1893.  A  remarkable  circumstance  is  a  sudden  drop  of  five  months  in 
the  average  age  of  widowers,  and  a  month  and  a  half  in  that  of  widows, 
contracting  a  second  marriage.  The  Report  makes  no  suggestion  as  to 
the  cause  of  this.  It  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  greater  mortality  of 
the  preceding  three  years  having  created  more  young  widowers  and 
widows. 

The  Second  Report  of  her  Maje*tf*  Commi**ioner*  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  eubject  of  Agricultural  Depre**ion  (Command  Paper 
7981,  fol.,  56  pp.,  bd.,  postage  2<f.),  which  is  an  interim  report,  not  a 
final  one,  begins  with  a  scandalous  blunder.  The  commission  was 
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appointed  **  to  inquire  into  the  agricnltoral  depremion  prevailing  in 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called 
Great  Britain,  and  whether  it  can  be  alleviated  hj  legislation  or  other 
measores.'*  The  language  is  not  English,  bnt  is  the  kind  of  phraseology 
commonly  nsed  by  the  late  Home  Secretary  on  the  appointment  of 
commissions,  and  is  intelligible  enough.  Tet  the  Report  begins,  **  We, 
the  undersigned  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  agricultural 
depression  prevailing  in  the  United  Kingdom.”  Ireland  has  often  been 
ignored,  bnt  never  with  so  little  justification. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  deisression,  according  to  the  majority  of  the 
commissioners,  and  indeed  all  other  authorities,  is  the  fall  which  has 
occurred  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce.  The  majority  **  do  not 
profess  that  the  measures  ”  they  propose  **  can  be  regarded  as  in  any 
d^ree  adequate  remedies”  for  the  depression.  ‘^Bnt  the  witnesses 
have  been  i»mctically  unanimous  in  their  desire  that  agricultural  land 
should  be  relieved  from  some  of  the  burdens  which  it  now  bears,  and 
there  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  State  loans  for 
agricultural  improvements.”  The  majority  are  bold  enough  to  believe 
that  **  if  something  is  done  at  once  in  each  of  these  directions  it  will 
mitigate  the  results,  and  may  possibly  to  some  extent  arrest  the 
progress,  of  the  depression.”  After  the  introdncti<Mi,  which,  if  not 
impressive,  is  at  any  rate  not  open  to  contradiction,  the  Report  proceeds 
to  consider  **  the  Burdens  on  Land,”  and,  keeping  up  the  misleading 
metaphor,  talks  of  the  **  ability  of  the  land  to  bear  ”  these  burdens, 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  it  is  persons  and  not  things  which  bear  taxa¬ 
tion.  However,  there  can  be  little  objection  to  the  statement  that 
excessive  burdens  may  throw  land  out  of  cultivation,  and  must  tend  to 
discourage  the  investment  of  capital  and  the  employment  of  labour  on 
the  land.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  statement  does  not  go  far 
enough.  All  burdens,  whether  excessive  or  not,  and  whether  on  land 
or  on  other  property,  necessarily  have  the  same  or  similar  efiects.  The 
question  is  whether  the  burdens  should  be  put  on  one  set  of  shoulders 
or  another.  First  among  the  burdens  on  land  the  commissioners  put 
the  land-tax,  of  which  they  give  a  history  compiled  from  the  evidence  of 
a  witness  from  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  what  special  qualifications  as  an  historian  of  the  subject  this 
gentleman  possessed.  The  land-tax,  being  a  fixed  sum  of  money  pay¬ 
able  by  each  parish,  has  of  course  remained  the  same  in  absolute 
amount  in  spite  of  the  fall  of  rents,  and  consequently  in  some  parishes 
the  rate  in  the  pound  at  which  it  is  levied  has  risen  greatly.  In  one 
parish  in  Essex  it  is  actually  at  4«.  in  the  pound,  the  old  nominal  rate. 
Next  follows  an  elaborate  calculation  with  regard  to  the  rate  in  the 
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pound  of  the  imperial  taxation  of  lands,  other  ratable  properties,  and 
non>ratable  properties.  For  this  Sir  Alfred  Milner  is  responsible, 
thongh  he  refuses  to  regard  it  as  an  exact  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  effect  of  it  is  to  show  that  lands  paid  19*51  pence  in  the 
pound,  other  ratable  properties  15*60,  and  non-ratable  properties  14*41, 
and  that  the  inequality  is  increased  bj  the  new  death  duties,  lands 
bearing  2*90  pence,  other  ratable  properties  1*49  pence,  and  non- 
ratable  properties  1*15  pence  in  addition  to  the  previous  amounts. 
The  inequality  in  the  absolute  amount  of  taxation  resulting  from  these 
unequal  rates  is  then  presented  in  several  aspects,  in  a  way  which 
reminds  the  reader  of  the  mirrors  in  a  milliner’s  shop.  The  com¬ 
missioners  now  proceed  to  criticize  in  a  hostile  spirit  the  report  of  Sir 
Henry  Fowler  (Economic  Beview,  July,  1893,  p.  436),  and,  after  a 
little  apparently  aimless  skirmishing,  suddenly  reveal  to  the  astonished 
reader  paragraph  45  : — 

We  are  of  opinion  that,  in  order  to  place  agricultural  lands  in  their 
right  position  as  compared  with  other  ratable  properties,  it  is  essential 
that  they  should  be  assessed  to  all  local  rates  in  a  reduced  proportion 
of  their  ratable  value.  If  the  existing  precedents  in  England  and 
Scotland  are  followed,  they  would  be  so  assessed  at  one-fourth  only  of 
their  ratable  value.” 

Consider  bow  this  works  out.  Let  there  be  a  parish  at  present 
with  an  annual  assessed  value  of  lands  £20,000,  and  other  ratable 
property  £4000,  and  let  the  rates  amount  to  2«.  in  the  pound. 
Bednce  the  assessed  value  of  the  lands  to  £5000  by  taking  it  at 
one-quarter,  and  then,  to  raise  the  same  amount  (£2400),  you  will 
require  a  rate  of  S$.  4id.  in  the  pound.  It  is  true  that  this  rate,  so  far 
as  the  lands  are  concerned,  will  be  equal  to  a  rate  under  the  present 
system  of  Is.  4<f. ;  but,  so  far  as  the  other  property  is  concerned,  the 
rise  of  rate  from  2s.  to  5s.  4<f.  is  a  real  one.  Seeing  this,  the  com¬ 
missioners  say — 

**  The  adoption  of  this  recommendation  will  necessitate  some  rise  in 
the  rates  in  the  pound  of  the  local  rates  in  all  districts  containing 
agricultural  lands,  and  where  these  lands  form  a  large  proportion  of  the 
ratable  property  a  very  considerable  rise,  unless  the  deficiency  created 
by  the  relief  thus  given  to  agriculture  is  made  good  to  the  local 
authorities  from  the  imperial  revenue.  In  order  to  meet  this  difiBculty 
we  recommend  that  so  much  imperial  revenue  as  is  required  for  this 
purpose  should  be  divided  amongst  the  local  authorities,  in  proportion 
to  the  additional  charges  which  will  in  the  first  instance  be  thrown  on 
other  properties  in  the  several  districts  in  consequence  of  carrying  the 
above  recommendation  into  effect.” 
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The  edditioiud  chergee  in  the  first  instanoe  thrown  on  other  pro¬ 
perties  in  the  mrsl  parish  we  have  taken  as  a  tjpe  would  be  the 
difference  between  one-sixth  of  £2400  and  four-ninths  of  £2400 — that 
is  to  saj,  the  difference  between  £400  and  £1066  18«.  4(f^  which  is 
£666  18s.  4</.  Now  imagine  a  less  rural  parish,  in  which  the  value  of 
lands  is  £4000,  and  the  value  of  other  ratable  property  £24,000,  and 
the  rate  at  present  2«.  in  the  pound.  When  the  assessment  of  the  lands 
is  rednced  to  a  quarter,  the  rate  must  rise  nearly  to  2s.  8tf .,  and  an 
additional  charge  of  £288  will  in  the  first  instance  be  thrown  on  the 
property  other  than  lands.  The  grant  from  the  imperial  revenue  is  to 
be  divided  **  in  proportion  to  ^  these  charges.  Well,  if  the  grant  is 
eqnal  to  these  amounts,  the  first  parish  will  have  its  new  rate  reduced 
from  5s.  id.  to  3s.  1  Id.,  so  that  the  property  other  than  land  will  still 
pay  nearly  double  what  it  paid  under  the  old  system.  If  the  grant  be 
two  and  a  quarter  times  as  great  as  the  additional  charges,  instead  of 
eqnal  to  them,  the  property  other  than  land  in  the  first  parish  will  be 
charged  the  same  as  under  the  old  system,  but  the  property  other  than 
land  in  the  second  parish  will  pay  about  Zd.  in  the  pound  less  than 
before,  so  that  in  this  case  the  new  grant  goes  to  relieve  property 
other  than  land  as  well  as  land.  The  proposal  is  consequently  so 
extraordinary  that  it  is  only  charitable  to  believe  that  the  Majority  do 
not  mean  what  they  say.  The  probability  is,  that  they  really  desire  to 
propose  that  the  new  g^rant  should  be  eqnal  in  each  parish  to  three- 
quarters  of  the  amount  at  present  paid  in  rates  on  agricultural  lands, 
so  that  the  first  of  our  parishes  would  get  £1500  and  the  second  £300. 
Not  content  with  this,  the  Majority  are  carefnl  to  add — ^  We  make  this 
recommendation  without  prejudice  to  the  claims  which  in  our  opinion 
all  classes  of  ratable  {n'operties,  alike  in  nrban  and  rural  districts,  have 
to  additional  contributions  from  the  imperial  exchequer  in  respect  of 
expenditure  of  a  national  character  defrayed  out  of  local  rates."  So 
agricultural  lands  are  first  to  be  relieved  of  three-quarters  of  the 
present  rates,  and  then,  in  common  with  other  ratable  property,  to 
receive  further  relief  in  respect  of  local  expenditure  of  a  national 
character. 

After  recommending  that  government  loans  to  landowners  should  be 
made  at  lower  rates,  and  for  longer  terms  than  is  possible  nnder  the 
present  antiquated  regulations,  the  Majority’s  report  ends.  It  is  signed 
by  Lord  Cobham  and  Messrs.  Chaplin,  Long,  Kingscote,  Dalton,  Elton, 
Owen  Thomas,  Clay,  Everett,  Gilmonr,  Little,  and  Charles  Whitehead. 
Several  of  these,  however,  are  not  in  full  agreement  with  it.  Lord 
Cobham  dissents  from  the  only  important  part,  paragraph  45.  Mr. 
John  Clay  does  likewise,  on  the  g^und  that  owners  of  personal 
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property  and  Uodlorde  ooght  to  be  rated.  Captain  Owen  Thomas 
desires  a  division  of  rates  between  owners  and  occnpiers.  Mr.  Everett 
wishes  to  abolish  the  land-tax,  bnt  does  not  saj  whether  he  is  in  favour 
of  refunding  the  amounts  paid  in  redemption  thereof. 

The  minority,  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  Lord  Bendel,  and  Sir  Robert 
Giffen,  after  pointing  oat  that  the  depression  is  very  nneqnal  in 
different  parts  of  the  oonntry,  open  fire  npon  the  enemy  with  the 
remark  that,  besides  the  fall  of  prices  which  began  in  1873,  there  is 
another  cause  of  the  **  depression  ”  (though  here  the  neutral  phrase 
**  difficultiee  of  the  occupiers  ”  is  used),  vis.  the  rise  of  wages  **  which 
also  commenced  about  the  year  1873.**  They  then  recommend  that 
the  maximum  land-tax  rate  should  be  reduced  from  4*.  in  the  pound  to 
a  reasonable  amount,  and  say  that  tithe  also  ought  in  many  cases  to  be 
reduced.  As  to  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  occupiers  of 
land,  that  the  burden  of  local  rates  is  high,  and  that  land  should  be 
relieved  of  a  large  part  of  the  charges  on  it,  the  minority,  with  some 
humonr,  **  think  it  is  probable  that  the  same  opinion  would  be  expressed 
with  reference  to  their  burdens  by  an  equal  proportion  of  any  other  class 
of  ratepayers.**  They  assume  that  paragraph  46  in  the  report  of  the 
majority  means  that  the  new  imperial  subvention  should  be  equal  to 
three-quarters  of  the  rates  at  present  borne  by  agricnltnral  lands,  and 
they  want  to  know  why  the  same  principle  should  not  be  applied  to 
future  additions  to  rates,  and,  if  it  was  so  applied,  what  would  become 
of  economy.  Then  follows  the  inevitable  quotation  from  Mr.  Goschen*B 
report  in  1870,  a, suggestion  that  the  new  grant  will  go  to  the  owners 
of  the  property  the  **  burdens  **  on  which  are  reduced  by  it,  and  a 
recommendation  that  rates  should  be  equally  divided  between  owner 
and  occupier.  Sir  A.  Milner’s  figures  are  vigorously  attacked,  and  it 
is  shown  that  in  his  non-ratable  property  is  included  £1,000,000,000 
for  furniture,  works  of  art,  etc. 

Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  contributes  a  long  supplementary  memorandum 
on  the  general  question,  and  Sir  R.  Giffen  a  shorter  one  in  which,  among 
many  other  nseful  reminders,  he  points  out  that  taxation  does  not  fall 
on  property  but  on  individuals.  Mr.  Channing  presents  a  separate 
report  of  his  own,  objecting  to  attacks  on  the  Finance  Act,  1894,  and  to 
farther  subventions,  and  favouring  division  of  rates.  Mr.  Lambert  also 
offers  a  separate  report,  in  favour  of  division  of  rates  and  redaction  of 
tithe. 
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TBAIT^  THfeORIQUE  ET  PRATIQUE  D’]^CONOMIE 
POLITIQUE.  By  Paul  Lbbot>Bsaui,ixu,  Membre  de  I’lnstitat, 
etc.  [4  Yolfl.,  2949  pp. ;  and  index  toL,  88  pp.  Demy  8vo.  36 
france.  Goillanmin.  Paria,  1896.] 

M.  Paul  Leroy-Beanlien  has  given  to  the  world  not  only  one  of 
the  most  instructive  books  on  political  economy  written  in  modem 
times,  but  also  one  of  the  most  fascinating.  His  wide  knowledge, 
the  aptness  of  the  illustrations  which  his  peculiarly  retentive  memory 
places  at  all  times  at  his  disposal,  his  attractive  style,  his  searching 
power  of  analysis,  and  his  happy  and  very  clear  way  of  presenting 
things  make  this  work,  representing  the  result  of  **  twenty-five  years 
of  study  and  thirty  of  observation,**  a  book  which  no  one,  not  even 
those  who  are  most  opposed  to  the  author’s  views,  can  read  without 
interest  and  profit.  The  book  is  not  intended  as  a  cyclopeadia,  a 
mere  storehouse  of  knowledge.  The  author  himself  frankly  admits 
that  he  has  set  himself  a  more  ambitious  task.  He  maintains  that, 
since  the  days  of  Adam  Smith,  the  study  of  political  economy  has, 
in  one  respect,  gone  backward — it  has  become  a  matter  of  speculation, 
rather  than  of  analysis  of  facts.  In  a  simile  not  altogether  compli¬ 
mentary,  he  alludes  to  the  unprofitable  ruminations  of  some  political 
economy  writers,  who,  in  full  view  of  sights  that  should  have  taught 
them  a  great  deal,  have,  like  the  proverbial  /3o£s  Xvpoc  dxovwv,  failed  to 
apprehend  much  of  what  they  heard  and  saw.  Our  author  desires  to 
bring  economic  inquiry  back  to  the  line  from  which  it  has  deviated, 
to  make  it  once  more  an  analytical  study  of  actual  facts.  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  has  already  written  so  much  upon  the  principal  subjects 
upon  which  he  touches  in  this  last  work,  that  students  of  any  reading 
can  be  in  no  manner  of  doubt  as  to  his  views.  Some  of  the  very 
chapters  here  presented  have  appeared  before  in  leading  magazines 
With  every  desire  to  be  fair,  every  care  to  inquire  closely  and 
impartially,  M.  Leroy-Beaulien  is,  in  the  main,  a  partisan  writer  on 
the  **  capitalist**  side ;  a  lover  of  old  doctrines  and  old  ways,  who  looks 
at  the  new  rising  of  Labour  and  its  demand  for  greater  rights  as 
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something  of  a  **  revolt,'*  which  he  feels  it  his  duty  to  pat  down. 
He  has  told  os  already  what  he  thinks  of  that  omnium  gatherum  of 
loose  and  hazy  notions,  in  many  cases  contradictory  of  one  another, 
which  have  somehow  or  other  got  grouped  together  under  the  title 
of  **  collectivism,"  a  nebulous  mass  of  indefinable  shadows — 

“  Denn  eben  wo  Begriffe  fehlen, 

Da  stellt  ein  Wort  so  leidit  sich  ein.” 

He  would  scatter  that  cloud  and,  above  all  things,  annihilate  the  one 
solid  and  dangerous  thunderbolt  which  is  concealed  within  it.  The 
nia.in  object  of  his  present  book  is  plainly  stated  in  his  penultimate 
chapter,  headed  **  Le  Socialisme."  There  he  runs  over,  point  by 
point,  all  the  propositions  which  he  believes  that  he  has  proved,  all 
the  truths  which  he  credits  himself  with  having  established,  and 
gathers  them  all  up  as  it  were  into  a  huge  avalanche,  which  he  rolls 
down  mercilessly  upon  hapless  Socialism  in  order  to  crush  it  once 
for  alL 

Our  author  begins  with  suggesting  a  new  definition  of  political 
economy.  It  is  probably  the  lefMt  precise  and  happy  of  the  many 
definitions — ^most  of  them  unquestionably  apt — which  he  gives  in  his 
volume.  None  of  the  definitions  previously  put  forward  please  him. 
Professor  Marshall  has  defined  political  economy  as  *‘a  science  of 
human  motives."  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  suggests  that  it  constitutes 
"the  totality  {entembl^  of  general  laws  determining  the  activity 
and  efficacy  of  human  efforts  for  the  production  and  enjoyment  of 
the  possessions  which  Nature  does  not  give  freely  (spontaniment') 
to  man."  There  appears  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  what  Nature  doet 
give  freely,  or,  at  any  rate,  "  gratuitously."  For  our  author  insists 
that  whatever  distributes  gifts  differing  in  degree,  what  gives  to 
England  coal,  to  France  and  Italy  silk,  to  Spain  haematite  ore,  cannot 
be  said  to  be  giving  "  gratuitous  "  gifts,  since  the  gifts  distributed  are 
not  alike  in  value.  From  this  discriminating  liberality  of  Providence 
the  author  deduces  a  natural  "right  of  immigration"  on  the  part  of 
populations  of  the  less  richly  endowed,  into  richer  countries.  Con¬ 
versely,  in  another  part  of  the  book,  he  insists  no  less  upon  the 
absolute  necessity  existing  for  all  civilized  countries  to  acquire  colonies. 
He  believes  that  even  East  Asiatic  nations  will,  before  long,  adopt 
this  policy.  Where  all  the  colonies  are  to  be  found  he  does  not  say. 

Within  the  space  at  my  disposal  it  is  impossible  to  touch,  however 
lightly,  upon’ even  the  main  topics  only  discussed  in  2949  pages  of 
letterpress.  All  that  I  can  attempt  to  do  is,  very  briefly  to  set  forth 
the  main  line  of  the  author's  argument  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
leading  questions  of  the  day. 
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The  deBnition  of  **  prodaction  **  and  enjojmeDt  of  poesessions  **  not 
freely  given  by  Nature,**  provides  a  convenient  framework  within 
which  to  assign  a  place  to  most  economic  questions  now  exciting 
interest.  It  at  once  summons  into  mental  view  capital,  labour,  land, 
credit,  value,  money,  and  all  the  other  factors  which  go  to  produce 
things,  as  well  as  the  various  classes  who,  when  they  are  produced, 
succeed  in  enjoying  them  or  fail  to  do  so.  Of  those  several  factors,  it 
is  M.  Leroy-Beanlieu’s  object  to  show  that  Labour,  on  behalf  of  which 
so  many  claims  are  now  put  forward,  is  not  “  the  principal,**  and  that, 
accordingly,  many  of  its  pretensions  are  not  tenable.  Accordingly, 
he  enters  with  more  fulness  than  has  been  done  before  into  a  very 
searching  inquiry  of  the  merits  of  all  the  remaining  factors,  more 
especially  of  Capital.  He  is  willing  to  allow  to  Labour  the  right  of 
combination — within  certain  limits,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State,  which  must  not  allow  picketing,  nor  yet  interference  with 
contracts,  nor  other  strong  measures  of  the  kind.  And  he  is  strong 
on  a  moderate  curtailing  of  working  hours,  likewise  within  certain 
limits.  He  notes  with  great  frankness  the  happy  effects  resulting 
from  a  reduction  of  hours  wherever  hours  had  previously  been 
excessive ;  but  would  not,  in  view  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  holidays 
(including  Sundays),  with  which  he  credits  the  working  man  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  go  below  between  nine  or  ten  hours  a  day.  Otherwise 
his  argument  is,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  side  of  Capital.  He  justifies 
**  luxury  **  beyond  what  many  other  economists  have  done,  as  in  a 
considerable  degree  justifiable,  as  civilizing  populations  and  stimulating 
industry  and  economic  progress.  And  he  directly  traverses  Bon8seao*s 
contention  that  the  rich  man*s  luxury  must  needs  be  purchased  at 
the  poor  man*s  expense.  He  justifies  **  speculation,**  as  **  impelling 
to  improvement  and  regulating  things  (impulsive  vers  le  mieux  et 
regulatrice)^'  and  stock-exchange  **  time-bargains,**  in  spite  of  the 
losses  which  they  entail  upon  the  general  investor.  He  dwells  with 
particular  satisfaction  on  the  useful  action  and  tendency  of  **  fortunes,** 
that  “  running  lumpy  **  of  wealth  of  which  we  have  so  much  in  this 
country,  as  providing  charities  and  gratuitous  public  work,  and  as 
generally  making  for  an  improvement  of  things.  He  is  very  strong 
also  in  his  demand  for  liberty  **  in  respect  of  all  enterprises  in 
which  capital  is  engaged,  showing  himself  more  particularly  a  most 
soundly  orthodox  advocate  of  free  competition  and  non-interference 
of  the  State.  He  is  little  favourable  to  the  theory  of  the  risque 
pro/essionnel,  which  wants  to  throw  the  duty  of  compensation  for 
accidents  occasioned  to  workmen  while  at  work  upon  the  employer, 
and  holds  that  work'^’isks  do  not  essentially  differ  from  ordinary  risks. 
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He  hu  even  a  good,  or  at  aoy  rate  an  extenoating  word  to  saj  for 
^ rings."  And  he  is  determined  in  his  opposition  to  ** graduated" 
income-tax,  as  not  only  absurd  in  itself — since,  if  consistentlj  carried 
ont,  it  mnst,  according  to  his  own  exaggerated  showing,  in  the  case 
of  very  large  fortunes  end  in  absorbing  the  entire  income  taxed, — bnt 
as  manifestly  unfair,  since  it  is  collected  from  **  non-consenting  parties," 
whereas,  in  civilized  and  constitutionally  governed  States,  he  main¬ 
tains,  the  consent  of  the  taxed  has  become  an  essential  condition  of 
the  legitunacy  of  a  tax. 

In  the  chapters  dealing  severally  with  **  Capital "  and  with  "  Labour," 
the  author's  judgment  would  certainly  be  more  convincing  if  he  did  not 
apply  the  two  terms  mentioned  with  a  decided  and  discriminating 
looseness,  which  makes  Capital,  as  a  rule,  mean,  not  only  the  money, 
bnt  all  the  adjuncts  which  the  model  capitalist  brings  to  its  possession — 
namely,  skill,  the  taking  of  a  risk,  **  invention,"  business  knowledge, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  whereas  Labour  stands  merely  for  the  mechanical 
manual  work  which,  the  author  insists,  has  no  claim  to  be  considered 
except  as  a  **  commodity,"  an  article  of  sale  like  all  other  articles,  to 
be  purchased  at  a  price  to  be  determined  by  the  market.  There  are 
unquestionably  some  things  in  these  chapters  which  will  give  rise  to 
controversy.  Take  **  capital "  first.  Our  author  credits  Capital  with 
perpetuity  of  existence,  and  contends  that  it  is  its  inherent  “  nature  " 
to  produce  profit,  which  profit  has  in  fact  been  called  its  natural 
offspring,  nwcov.  The  simile,  though  sanctioned  by  antiquity,  is  not  a 
particularly  happy  one.  For,  obviously  there  can  be  no  tokos  without 
a  TOKcw,  a  second  factor  to  fecundate  what  is  to  produce  an  offspring. 
Such  roKc^  may  be  skill,  opportunity,  judgment,  or  invention — ^it  may 
be,  of  a  working  man  ;  in  any  case  no  tokos  is  conceivable  without 
fecundation  by  Labour.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  goes  on  to  inquire  care¬ 
fully  into  the  question  of  **  profit,"  which,  in  contrast  with  some  other 
writers,  he  distinguishes,  rightly  enough,  from  **  interest  on  capital," 
and  "managers'  remuneration,"  as  well  as  from  "  compensation  for  risk." 
To  all  these  benefits,  of  course,  a  capitalist  who  furnishes  off  that  they 
imply  is  by  right  entitled.  But  Labour  may,  and  often  does,  supply 
exactly  the  same  things.  Throughout  this  pleading,  then,  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  takes  "  capital "  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense.  When  he 
comes  to  "  labour  "  he  at  once  restricts  his  meaning.  Labonr  to  him  has 
no  head,  no  will,  only  hands.  He  rejects  the  "  brazen  "  doctrine  which 
would  interpret  as  its  legitimate  price  in  the  market  the  mere  actual 
"  cost  of  production  " — the  cost,  that  is,  of  keeping  a  man's  body  and 
soul  together.  And  he  also  rejects  the  exploded  theory  of  the  "  wages 
fund."  Of  course,  he  is  opposed  to  profit-sharing.  Oddly  enough  he 
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pleads  in  detail  for  abeolntelj  everjthing  that  profit-sharing  ineindes. 
He  only  rejects  it  as  a  whole.  He  pleads — platonicallj — for  the 
measnrement  of  the  price  of  labour  by  its  prodnetiTe  value,  bat  leaves 
readers  altogether  in  donbt  as  to  how  that  value  is  to  be  ascertained. 
He  does  really  admirable  service  in  proving  the  falsity  of  the  maxim, 
very  common  among  workers,  which  is  pointedly  expressed  in  the 
Italian  saying — 

**  Fare  e  dishue  e  tntto  lavorare,” — 

that  is,  that  all  expenditure  of  energy  in  manual  employment  is  **  work  ** 
in  the  sense  of  being  a  factor  of  production.  He  strongly  advocates 
piece-work.  He  would  even  allow  a  **  progressive  **  rate  of  wages, 
giving  more  in  proportion  as  more  is  turned  out  And  he  would  go 
the  length  of  allowing  a  bonus  for  economy  in  material,  light,  fuel,  etc. 
Bnt  profit-sharing,  which  combines  all  these  things  in  the  most  con¬ 
venient  and  businesslike  form,  he  pronounces  not  only  impracticable, 
bnt  also  manifestly  unfair,  inasmuch  as  all  **  profits  **  must  needs  spring 
from  and  belong  to  **  Capital.”  The  labourer’s  good  will,  ingenuity, 
awakened  interest,  count  for  nothing.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  by  the  way, 
nnder-estimates  the  actual  spread  of  profit-sharing  as  a  practice,  but 
very  rightly,  though  perhaps  a  little  too  severely,  distinguishes  between 
mere  bonne  and  gain-sharing. 

Since  onr  author  is  opposed  to  profit-sharing,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
at  finding  him  a  fortiori  opposed  to  co-operative  production,  which,  he 
says,  has  thus  far  invariably  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  workshop  into  a  joint-stock  establishment.  He  cannot  have  read 
Mr.  B.  Jones’s  book,  or  he  would  not  assert  that  co-operators  are 
careful  to  keep  such  conversions  and  other  failures  **dark.”  He 
allows  co-operative  supply  to  have  rendered  useful  service— classing,  by 
an  excusable  want  of  familiarity  with  things  co-operative,  the  Army  A 
Navy  Stores  as  a  co-operative  institution,  and  quoting  them  as  a  type. 
He  even  gives  co-operation  some  credit  in  respect  of  its  work  done  in 
co-operative  banking.  He  does  not,  however,  push  that  recognition  to 
anything  like  its  logical  conclusion.  His  chapter  on  **  Credit  ” — which 
explains  with  great  clearness  and  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge,  both 
what  credit  does  and  what  it  does  not  do — should  be  read  by  every 
one  interested  in  the  subject.  It  is  full  of  instructive  teaching.  Our 
author  maintains,  rather  boldly,  that  credit  has  "  democratized  ”  trade 
and  industry,  which  is  only  partially  true.  It  ought  also  to  be  pointed 
out  that  Scotch  **  cash  credit  ” — which  has  practically  ceased  to 
be  a  dispenser  of  specifically  **  agricultural  credit,”  with  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  nineteen  years’  leases — has  never  come  near  being  the 
**  democratic  ”  institution  such  as  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  describes  it 
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Co-operatiye  credit  no  donbt  does  **  democratize  ”  banking,  commerce, 
indnstrj,  agriculture.  NerertheleM,  onr  author,  though  appreciating 
snch  results,  draws  back  fr<Mn  pushing  home  his  own  **  democratizing  ’* 
argument  with  the  full  force  with  which  it  deseryes  to  be  pushed,' 
because,  again  mixing  up  the  two  senses  of  **  capital,**  he  suspects 
co-operatiye  credit  bankers  of  a  desire  **  to  make  Capital  the  seryant  of 
Labour.**  For  co-operatiye  productiou  he  has  not  a  good  word  to  say. 
Production,  he  maintains,  implies,  aboye  all  things,  **  capitaL**  There¬ 
fore,  Labour  alone  cannot  **  produce.**  He  does  not  say  whether 
Capital  **  alone  **  can.  And  where  would  he  draw  the  line  ?  **  The 
possessor  of  sixpence,**  says  Blackstone,  "  is  king  to  the  extent  of 
sixpence.**  Is  not  the  working  man  who  carries  his  pound  or  two 
into  the  common  stock,  sufficient  for  his  own  producing  purposes, 
to  be  accepted  to  this  extent  as  a  capitalist,  and  therefore  a  legiti¬ 
mate  producer  ?  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  shareholders  in  onr 
Working-men*s  Limiteds  ?  Co-operatiye  producers  eyerywhere  are 
keenly  aliye  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  capital,  and  are  accordingly 
striying  to  proyide  it.  M.  Leroy-Beanlien  goes  on  to  say  that 
working  men  haye  not  the  ability  and  skill  required.  He  himself, 
laying  particular  stress  upon  the  supreme  productiye  yalne  of  “in- 
yention,**  quotes  more  than  one  working-man  inyentor  of  appliances 
which  haye  proyed  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  mankind.  And  if  he  will 
take  the  trouble  to  go  into  the  Rue  Labronste  or  the  Rue  de  Maistre, 
and  yisit  the  Charpentiers,  or  the  Tapissiersy  or  le  Travail^  he  will  find 
working  men  directors  of  productiye  associations  fully  as  capable  as 
any  that  he  could  pit  against  them  from  capitalist  ranks.  AU  that 
useful  doctrine  which  M.  Leroy-Beanlien  is  now  preaching, — the 
necessity  of  haying  skill,  counting-house  ability — which  he  calls  **  the 
soul  of  business,** — eombtnaiton^  organization,  money, — the  working  men 
haye,  lately,  at  any  rate,  learnt  for  themselyes,  and  haye  begun  to 
apply  by  seeking  to  proyide  what  is  wanted  by  their  own  efforts. 

In  matters  of  land  onr  author  shows  himself  as  fully  **  capitalist,** 
and  with  as  little  reason.  He  allows  properties  of  all  sizes,  and  eyen 
expresses  himself,  rightly,  in  fayonr  of  haying  them  all  existing  side 
by  side.  But  he  denies  to  the  small  cnltiyator  the  intellectual  power 
which  Nature  has  giyen  to  the  great.  If  that  should  be  true  in  France, 
it  certainly  is  not  so  eyerywhere.  He  goes  on  to  claim  for  large 
properties  a  larger  power  of  resistance  in  times  of  depression  than  is 
shown  by  small.  In  France,  M.  B4uard  has,  in  1889,  quasi-officially 
asserted  the  exact  contrary.  In  respect  of  Germany,  the  inquiries  of 
which  I  haye  spoken  in  articles  published  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
(May,  1891,  and  May,  1895)  oonclusiyely  disproye  the  truth  of  the 
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author’s  assertion.  It  was  in  1891  a  matter  of  manrel  to  a  German 
Minister  of  Agricnltnre  how  the  small  cnltivators  of  his  Grand  Duohj 
could  have  home  np  against  bad  pnices  and  a  succession  of  ten  had 
harvests,  as  well  as  thej  had.  Bnt  the  fact  was  incontestable.  Snch 
calamities  break  the  back  of  the  ordinary  sqnire. 

In  respect  of  bi>metallism,  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  stands  blnff  to  the  old 
orthodox  doctrine  of  one  sole  standard,  and  incidentally  quotes  a  new 
argument  for  what  is  generally  called  monometallism — ^be  disputes  the 
appropriateness  of  the  term.  There  seems  not  to  have  been  a  revolution 
in  which  silver  did  not  at  once  sink  in  proportion  much  below  what 
gold  did.  In  respect  of  population,  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  owns  to  a 
leaning  to  Malthusianism,  and  seeks  to  meet  the  arguments  suggesting 
a  political  decline  which  are  frequently  drawn  from  the  comparative 
diminution  of  population  in  France.  Belgium  and  Sweden  are,  he  says, 
in  exactly  the  same  position.  Decline  of  population,  he  contends,  is 
an  invariable  incident  of  progressing  civilization.  Hence,  also,  it  is,  in 
his  opinion,  unreasonable  to  apprehend  that  the  earth  will  ever  become 
*‘too  strait”  for  its  population.  In  respect  of  working  men’s 
insurance,  he  pronounces  against  State  interference,  in  respect  of  sick* 
and  old-age  insurance,  bnt  allows  supervising  interference  in  respect 
of  accident  insurance.  In  matters  of  commerce  and  taxation,  his 
soundness  is  questionable.  He  is  generally  for  free  trade — ^to  be 
regulated  by  **  treaties  of  commerce,”  and  not  by  autonomous 
tariffs,”  which  he  pronounces  in  many  cases  **  brutal.”  But  he  would 
allow  a  duty  upon  corn  ;  not  an  **  insensate  ”  one  like  that  now  levied 
in  France — that  is,  seven  francs  per  quintal, — ^but,  say,  three  or  four 
francs.  And,  though  opposed  to  taxes  imposed  with  the  view  of 
giving  **  an  artificial  direction  to  trade,”  he  would  permit  a  tax  designed 
to  restrict  the  trade  in  such  mischief-working  articles  as  alcohol,  which, 
moreover,  he  points  out,  cause  increased  expense  to  the  State  in  respect 
of  police,  hospitals,  etc.,  and  so  justify  an  additional  levy. 

Intensely  interesting  as  is  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu’s  book,  full  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  research,  and  full  of  charm,  evidently  destined  long  to  rank 
as  a  standard  work,  one  cannot  help  feeling,  as  one  lays  it  down,  that 
in  it  aU  is  not  said  that  ought  to  be  said  by  so  eminent  an  authority. 
That  great  upheaval  of  social  and  economic  forces  hitherto  kept  down 
which  is  making  itself  observable  everywhere,  the  eager  striving  of 
Labour  for  better  things — not  merely  larger  gains,  but  generally  a 
condition  of  things  more  for  its  benefit — is  not  to  be  scolded  into 
subsidence  by  eloquent  reference  to  economic  **  truths.”  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  may  as  well  hope  to  see  it  cease  at  his  bidding,  as  he  may 
hope  to  see  vegetation  stop  when  trees  and  bushes  are  studded  with 
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bods,  and  the  fields  put  on  their  spring-tide  green.  Socialism  may  be 
wrong.  Very  mnch  that  is  wrong  may  be  advanced  in  the  present 
storm  and  stress  ”  .  period  of  the  Labour  movement.  But  these 
movements  represent  a  living  force.  Even  Socialism  may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  teach.  Political  economy  is  not  a  subject  merely  for  the  study, 
not  merely  a  matter  of  analysis  of  facts,  or  a  science  for  Uranus  and 
Saturn.**  The  physiologist  carefully  examines  organisms  under  his 
microscope,  as  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  analyzes  facts,  to  ascertain  the 
secret  of  their  growth.  In  respect  of  the  good  of  mankind,  all  this 
labour  is  thrown  away  unless  it  can  be  turned  to  account  to  produce, 
outside  the  laboratory,  more,  or  better,  or  more  useful  organisms.  From 
a  writer  of  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu*s  position  we  expect  guidance,  positive 
guidance,  in  respect  of  the  living  social  problems  of  the  day. 
**  Speculation,**  in  political  economy,  may  be  thoroughly  unprofitable. 
Analysis  is  better.  But  the  best  of  all  is  the  application  of  the 
lessons  taught  by  such  analysis,  the  suggestion  of  remedies  for  acknow¬ 
ledged  wants,  the  guidance  of  opinion  into  paths  which  avoid  error, 
but  at  the  same  time  lead  somewhere.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu*s  book,  no 
doubt,  is  full  of  suggestiveness,  but  it  does  not  tell  us  how  we  should 
deal  with  the  social  questions  of  the  hour,  which  mutt  be  dealt  with. 
It  tells  us  what  should  not  be  done,  not  what  should  be.  But  as  a 
storehouse  of  thought  and  information,  a  model  of  original  reasoning, 
and  a  pattern  of  attractive  classical  exposition,  the  book  deserves  all 
the  praise  which,  without  doubt,  it  will  obtain,  securing  new  well- 
earned  laurels  for  its  talented  author. 

Hknrt  W.  Wolff. 

ESSAYS  IN  TAXATION.  By  Edwin  B.  A.  Sbligman, 

fessor  of  Political  Economy  and  Finance,  Columbia  College. 
[434  pp.  8vo.  12«.  6d.  net,  or  $3*00.  Macmillan.  New  York 
and  London,  1895.] 

This  volume  is  composed  of  a  series  of  detached  studies  on  certain 
problems  arising  in  connection  with  the  title-subject,  and  partakes  in 
consequence  of  a  somewhat  incomplete  and  fragmentary  character. 
The  arrangement  of  chapters  and  headii^  admits,  too,  of  improve¬ 
ment.  A  brief  review  of  the  development  of  taxation,  disquisitions 
upon  the  general  property  tax,  the  single  land-tax,  double  taxation,  the 
taxation  of  corporations,  the  betterment  tax,  the  classification  of  public 
revenues,  and  recent  reforms  in  other  countries,  together  with  a  review 
of  European  literature  on  taxation  and  of  American  ofiScial  reports, 
form  the  contents  of  the  work. 

One  of  the  chief  uses  of  Professor  Seligman*s  present  publication, 
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to  European  readers  at  all  events,  lies  in  the  exposnre  it  contains 
of  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  American  machinery  of 
taxation.  The  difficnlties  to  be  encountered  are  no  donbt  exceptionally 
great  in  the  case  of  a  federation  of  nnmerons  locally  independent  com¬ 
monwealths,  varying  greatly  in  regard  to  natural  advantages,  standard 
of  civilisation,  and  advance  in  social  growth,  bnt  all  of  them  con¬ 
strained  to  conduct  the  whole  business  of  government  in  harmony  with 
the  principles  of  a  written  code,  established  more  than  a  century  ago 
under  very  different  social  and  industrial  conditions.  The  result  is 
that,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  the  task  of  finding  a  sound  constitu¬ 
tional  basis  for  the  many  diverse  methods  of  taxation  in  vogue  iu  the 
forty-four  States  of  the  Union,  strains  the  casuistical  ingenuity  of 
even  American  lawyers  to  its  utmost  limit. 

A  tax,  unknown  {tmong  ourselves,  but  held  in  high  estimation,  so 
far  as  theory  is  concerned,  in  the  States,  is  the  general  property  tax, 
charged  upon  both  real  and  personal  estate.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  forms  of  personal  estate,  being  more  or  less  intangible,  escape 
altogether,  and  the  burden  is  borne  almost  entirely  by  the  landed 
interest.  Personalty,  in  numerous  localities  quoted  by  the  author,  pays 
less  than  a  fifth  of  the  revenue  collected  under  this  head,  although  its 
value  is  known  to  greatly  exceed  that  of  real  property.  This  fact  is,  of 
course,  symptomatic  of  general  evasion  and  downright  dishonesty. 
Numerous  passages  from  official  reports  are  quoted  in  support  of  this 
assertion,  one  of  which  observes,  **  The  mere  failure  to  enforce  the  tax 
is  of  no  importance,  in  itself  considered,  in  comparison  with  the  mischief 
wrought  in  the  corrupting  and  demoralizing  influences  of  such  legisla¬ 
tion.’*  The  system  presses  so  hardly  on  farmers  that  the  author  suggests 
that  it  is  an  important  factor  in  agricultural  depression.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  State  boards  of  equalization,  for  rectifying  irregularities  in 
valuation  and  other  abuses  on  the  part  of  the  popularly  elected  assessors 
in  the  counties,  appears  to  have  failed  to  attain  its  object. 

The  next  essay  assails  the  position  of  the  advocates  of  Mr.  Henry 
George’s  scheme  of  concentrating  all  taxation  upon  one  object,  namely, 
the  land.  They  have  formed  themselves,  it  seems,  into  a  body  known 
as  **  The  Single  Tax  League,”  claiming  for  its  project  the  merit  of 
causing  "  such  an  enormous  production  and  such  an  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth  as  would  give  to  all  comfort,  leisure,  and  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  advantages  of  an  advancing  civilization”  (quoted  at 
p.  67,  from  the  League’s  own  programme).  Professor  Seligman  points 
out  that  the  justification  of  making  land  values  bear  the  whole  burden 
of  the  national  revenue  rests  upon  the  theory  that  the  land  value,  or 
economic  rent,  is  the  only  form  of  property  not  derived  from  labour. 
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that  the  institation  of  priyate  property  is  onlj  to  be  tolerated  when  it 
is  the  fmit  of  laboor,  and  that  therefore  economic  rent  lacks  this 
sanction.  In  opposition  to  this  yiew  he  holds  that  social  utilitj,  and 
not  labour,  justifies  the  recognition  of  priyate  property,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  the  argument  that  economic  rent  is  to  be  regarded  as  distinct  in 
this  respect  from  other  forms  of  property  is  erroneous. 

Under  the  head  of  the  **  Taxation  of  Corporations,"  onr  author  enters 
upon  a  lengthy  examination  and  criticism  of  the  multiform  expedients 
deyised  by  the  members  of  the  Union  for  the  purpose  of  diyerting 
some  portion  of  the  immense  wealth  possessed  by  these  bodies  to 
national  purposes.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  this 
topic,  and  it  is  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  upon  it,  and  of  that 
upon  the  classification  of  public  reyenues,  that  the  reader’s  atteutiou 
is  drawn  to  the  subtle  and  artificial  arguments  which  American  judges 
haye  been  reduced  to  employ,  regardless  of  consistency,  in  their 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  necessities  of  practical  administration  with 
the  proyisions  of  written  constitutions.  For  example,  with  reference 
to  franchise  taxes  (t.e.  taxes  on  priyileges  granted  by  the  State), 
Professor  Seligman  asks,  **  Why  is  it  desirable  that  such  a  hard  and 
fast  line  should  be  drawn  between  the  property  tax  and  the  franchise 
tax  ?  .  .  .  The  answer  is  yery  plain.  In  the  first  place,  according  to 
the  constitution  of  seyeral  of  the  states,  the  taxes  on  property  must 
be  uniform.  If,  howeyer,  the  corporation  tax  is  held  to  be  a  franchise 
tax,  there  is  no  necessity  of  such  uniformity  between  the  tax  on 
indiyidnals  and  that  on  corporations.  Seoondly,  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  property  tax,  deductions  are  allowed  for  certain  classes  of 
exempt  or  extra-territorial  property.  If  the  tax  is  a  franchise  tax, 
such  exemptions  cannot  be  claimed.  Thirdly,  if  the  tax  is  a  franchise 
tax,  and  not  a  tax  on  property  or  earnings,  it  may  be  upheld  as  not 
interfering  with  inter-state  commerce.  Finally,  if  the  tax  is  n  franchise 
tax,  many  of  the  objections  to  double  taxation  would  be  remoyed,  as 
we  shall  see  later  on.  Eyery  commonwealth  imposing  a  franchise  tax, 
for  instance,  could  assess  the  entire  capital  of  a  corporation,  although 
only  a  yery  small  portion  might  be  located  or  employed  within  the 
state.  We  can  hence  readily  understand  the  persistence  with  which 
the  corporations  seek  to  uphold  the  distinction,  and  to  haye  the  charge 
declared  to  be,  not  a  franchise,  but  a  property  tax  "  (p.  186).  He  goes 
on  to  show  that,  while  the  corporation  tax  is  held  to  be  one  on  property 
in  Connecticut,  Alabama,  and  Missouri,  in  Massachusetts  it  has  been 
decided  to  be  a  franchise  tax.  In  New  York  State,  whereas  the  state 
tax  on  the  capital  stock  of  corporations  has  been  held  to  be  a  franchise 
tax,  the  local  tax  upon  the  same  class  of  property  has  been  held  to  be 
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a  property  tax.  Professor  Seligman  remarks,  **  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  above  review  that  the  entire  treatment  of  a  franchise  tax  is  based 
largely  on  a  legal  fiction.  The  conception  is  legal,  not  economic.  It 
was  devised  hy  the  legislatures  and  extended  by  the  courts  in  order  to 
evade  the  evil  results  of  the  general  property  tax  **  (p.  191).  This 
group  of  essays  concludes  with  a  number  of  recommendations,  which 
include  a  proposal  that  an  additional  tax  should  be  imposed  on 
monopolist  enterprises. 

At  chap.  xL  we  find  some  interesting  observations  on  the  subject 
of  betterment,  from  which  it  would  appear  that,  though  the  principle 
is  carried  out  in  the  United  States,  neither  the  name  nor  the  principle 
is  of  American  origin.  **  Special  assessment  **  is  the  American  term, 
and  the  principle  was  first  recognized  in  an  Act  passed  by  the  New 
York  Legislature  in  1691,  in  which  the  precedent  set  by  two  metro¬ 
politan  building  Acts  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  was  closely 
followed.  The  soundness  of  the  principle  is  strenuously  maintained. 

Under  the  head  of  **  Becent  Reforms  in  Taxation,”  Uie  author,  after 
referring  at  some  length,  and  with  approval,  to  Sir  William  Harconrt’s 
Budget  of  1894,  gives  some  details  of  recent  financial  legislation  in 
New  Zealand.  Incomes  derived  from  all  sources  except  land  are  taxed, 
but  the  limit  of  total  exemption  is  fixed  as  high  as  £300.  A  graduated 
tax  on  the  value  of  land  (not  including  the  improved  value)  is  imposed, 
amounting  to  a  maximum  of  threepence  in  the  pound  on  large  estates 
of  the  value  of  £210,000  and  upwards.  But  the  law  provides  that  a 
land-taxpayer  who  considers  the  official  assessment  too  high,  may 
require  the  Government  to  buy  the  land  at  its  own  valuation,  or  the 
Government  may  purchase  the  land  at  10  per  cent,  above  the  official 
valuation.  This  equitable  provision  has  already  been  resorted  to  in 
the  case  of  the  Cheviot  Estate,  valued  by  the  owner  at  £260,220,  but 
assessed  at  £304,826. 

Some  of  ihe  assumptions  and  deductions  to  be  found  in  the  work 
are  open  to  question.  *  For  instance,  at  p.  98,  it  is  asserted  that  double 
taxation  by  the  same  taxing  authority  is  **  unjust  only  where  one  tax¬ 
payer  is  assessed  twice  while  another  in  substantially  the  same  class  is 
assessed  but  once.”  But  if  Adam  Smith's  axioms,  that  **  every  tax 
ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time  or  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  convenient  to  the  contributor  to  pay  it,”  and  that  **  every 
tax  ought  to  be  so  collected  as  both  to  take  and  keep  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people  as  little  as  possible  over  and  above  what  it 
brings  into  the  public  treasury  of  the  State,”  be  sound,  then  double 
taxation  must  stand  condemned,  for  surely  it  is  less  wasteful  and  more 
considerate  to  the  taxpayer  to  raise  a  given  amount  on  a  given  portion 
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of  his  wealth  bj  one  tax  npon  that  portion  than  bj  two  taxes.  For 
instance,  a  tax  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  net  profits  of  a  joint-stock  com¬ 
pany  is  preferable  to  a  tax  of  2^  per  cent,  on  the  net  profits,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  another  tax  of  2^  per  cent,  on  the  indiridnal  incomes  of 
the  shareholders  derived  from  their  shares  in  that  company.  The  cost 
of  collection  from  the  company  will  be  no  greater  for  5  per  cent,  than 
for  24  per  cent.,  but  to  raise  the  former  amount  partly  by  a  tax  on 
individual  shareholders  will  necessitate  the  employment  of  extra 
machinery  for  the  purpose,  and  must  therefore  entail  greater  cost  in 
collection,  besides  being  more  irritating  to  the  taxpayer.  Again,  at 
p.  98  and  elsewhere,  it 's  laid  down  as  a  generally  recognized  principle, 
that  incomes  derived  from  property  ought  to  be  taxed  on  a  higher  scale 
than  incomes  obtained  by  labour.  In  the  colony  of  Victoria  this  principle 
has  lately  come  into  operation,  an  income  tax  at  a  double  rate  being 
imposed  on  property.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Professor  Seligman 
not  only  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  soundness  of  the  theory  is  beyond 
argument,  but  he  makes  no  attempt  to  meet  the  practical  difficulties 
indicated  by  J.  S.  Mill,  and  not  long  since  accentuated  by  Sir  William 
Harconrt  in  replying  to  a  suggestion  from  Mr.  G.  C.  T.  Bartley,  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  And  yet  the  question  seems  sufficiently 
germane  to  the  subject  of  double  taxation. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  of  Professor  Seligman's  present  work, 
that  its  disquisitions  have  a  theoretical  and  technical  character  cal¬ 
culated  to  attract  the  specialist  rather  than  the  student  of  economics 
or  the  practical  politician,  at  any  rate  in  England.  His  criticisms  of 
the  inconsistencies  of  judicial  interpretations,  consequent  on  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  diversities  ip  the  constitutions  of  the  several  States  of  the 
Union,  as  well  as  of  the  abuses  incident  to  the  collection  of  the 
property  tax,  may  not  be  without  infinence  on  public  opinion  in 
America. 

C.  H.  d’E.  Lsppinoton. 

LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  TURGOT.  By  W.  W.  St^hens. 

[331  pp.  8 VO.  12«.  6d.  Longmans.  London,  1895.] 

Mr.  Stephen  has  written  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  life  of  Turgot, 
condensed  into  150  pages,  bnt  full  enough  to  enable  ns  to  follow  with 
great  interest  the  record  of  a  distinguished  and  honourable  career. 
Turgot  combined  in  a  most  unusual  degree  the  gifts  of  an  original 
thinker  and  of  a  practical  administrator.  His  enlightened  views  on 
political  economy  fully  entitle  him  to  the  honour  of  a  joint  medal  with 
Adam  Smith,  a  distinction  awarded  to  his  memory  in  1876,  as  the 
excellent  engraving  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume 
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testifiM.  The  French  economists  (the  **  physiocrats  *’)  undoubtedly 
fell  into  some  mistakes  in  their  recoil  from  the  errors  of  the 
“  mercantile  ”  system ;  but  as  an  exponent  of  free>trade  Turgot  is 
thoroughly  sound  as  well  as  lucid.  Some  interesting  quotations  from 
his  writings  and  letters  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  this  book ;  and 
Mr.  Ste[diens  also  giyes  us  some  valuable  extracts  about  America  and 
the  relations  of  colonies  to  their  mother  country.  Turgot  is,  perhaps, 
best  known  in  England  for  his  prophecy  that  all  colonies  will  eventually 
become  independent,  just  as  fruits,  when  they  are  ripe,  drop  off  from 
their  parent  trees.  This  prophecy  gained  him  great  credit  after  the 
secession  of  the  British  and  Spanish  colonies  in  America,  and  during 
the  ascendency  of  the  **  Little  England  ”  party  ;  but  it  has  damaged 
his  reputation  for  foresight,  now  that  our  empire  seems  to  be  firmly 
welded  together.  The  extracts  quoted  by  Mr.  Stephens  show  that 
Tnrgot  recognised  no  third  alternative  in  colonial  government  besides 
complete  sepcuation,  and  the  retention  of  a  colony  in  a  state  of 
tributary  dependence.  This  was  an  error  of  his  age,  which  cost  ns 
America.  His  prediction  is,  that  in  the  future  colonies  will  only  be 
united  with  their  mother  country  ^by  the  ties  of  friendship  and 
fraternity."  This  is  really  the  position  of  our  great  self-governing 
colonies,  which  are  in  no  true  sense  dependencies  of  Great  Britain. 
The  British  Empire  is,  after  all,  only  a  name  for  self-government  and 
equal  rights  for  all  comers  :  it  is  French  in  Quebec,  and  Dutch  in  parts 
of  Cape  Colony.  It  embodies  quite  a  new  idea  in  history,  which  was 
not  understood  a  hundred  years  ago,  though  it  was  already  in  process 
of  realization. 

Turgot’s  **  warning  to  Spain "  seems  very  apposite  in  the  light  of 
recent  events.  "  Unhappily  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  Spain  has  less 
facility  than  any  other  power  to  abandon  a  road  which  she  has 
followed  for  two  centuries,  and  now  to  form  a  new  system  adapted  to 
a  new  order  of  things.  Neither  the  ideas  of  her  ministers,  nor  the 
opinions  of  her  nation,  nor  the  actual  condition  of  her  agriculture  and 
commerce,  nor  the  constitution  and  'administration  of  her  colonies, 
nothing,  in  short,  is  prepared  in  advance,  in  order  to  seize  upon  the 
opportunity  to  change,  while  change  can  be  made  "  (p.  323).  Equally 
sagacious  is  the  prophecy  that  the  blacks  in  the  United  States, 
"  when  their  liberty  is  granted,  will  cause  embarrassment  by  forming 
almost  a  second  nation  in  the  same  state  "  (p.  302). 

Passages  are  also  quoted  to  exhibit  Turgot’s  enlightened  views  on 
religions  toleration,  and  on  endowments,  which  he  does  not  desire  to 
see  treated  with  **  superstitious  respect."  The  sobriety  of  his  judg¬ 
ment  is  shown  by  his  refusal  to  follow  the  radicals  of  his  day,  with 
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whom  on  most  points  he  agreed,  in  their  attacks  upon  the  family.  He 
wishes  to  maintain  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  tie,  and  denounces 
marriages  of  convenience,  and  the  French  costom  of  arranging  them 
through  the  parents. 

His  political  career  is  described  in  a  very  interesting  manner.  We 
are  struck  by  his  astonishing  success  as  a  finance-minister,  when  we 
read  that  he  so  raised  the  credit  of  France,  that  the  nation  was  able  to 
borrow  at  four  per  cent,  instead  of  twelve,  though  on  his  fall,  before 
the  negotiation  was  completed,  the  loan  was  refused.  Mr.  Stephens 
shows  that  his  chief  opponent  was  the  queen,  who  hated  him  for  his 
attempts  to  curtail  the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  the  court.  His 
memorandum  to  the  king,  dated  August  24,  1774,  which  Mr.  Stephens 
does  well  to  transcribe  in  full,  is  an  admirably  wise  and  plain-spoken 
document,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  following  sentence — “It  is 
necessary.  Sire,  to  arm  yourself  against  your  kindheartedness  by  your 
own  increased  sense  of  the  same  virtue  ;  to  consider  whence  comes  to 
yon  this  money  which  you  are  able  to  distribute  amongst  your  courtiers, 
and  to  compare  the  misery  of  those  from  whom  it  has  to  be  extracted 
(sometimes  by  the  most  vigorous  methods)  with  the  situation  of  the 
class  of  persons  who  push  their  claims  on  your  liberality  ”  (p.  87).  The 
principles  of  his  opponents  are  set  forth  in  all  their  naked  selfishness, 
in  the  “  Remonstrance  of  the  Parliament  ”  presented  to  the  king  on 
March  4,  1776.  “  The  first  rule  of  justice  is  to  preserve  to  every  one 
what  belongs  to  him  ;  this  rule  consists,  not  only  in  preserving  the 
rights  of  property,  but  still  more  in  preserving  those  belonging  to  the 
person,  which  arise  from  the  prerogative  of  birth  and  position.  From 
this  rule  of  law  and  equity  it  follows  that  every  system  which  would 
tend  to  establish  between  men  an  equality  of  duties,  and  to  destroy 
necessary  distinctions,  would  bring  about  the  overturn  of  civil  society.” 
The  blind  folly  and  obstinacy  of  the  men  who  held  these  views  sufficed 
to  overthrow  Turgot.  Death  removed  him  before  he  saw  the  terrible 
Nemesis  which  overtook  the  thwarters  of  his  wise  and  temperate 
reforms. 

W.  R.  Ingk. 

DIE  ENTWICKELUNG  DER  ARBEITERBERUFSVEREINE 
IN  GROSSBRITANNIEN  UND  DEUTSCHLAND.  By 
Ds.  Max  Hibsch,  Attorney  to  the  German  Trades  Unions. 
[75  pp.  8 VO.  Bahr.  Berlin,  1895.] 

While  in  England  we  have  but  one  universally  recognized  agency 
for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  workmen,  in  Germany  there  are 
two  rival  associations,  having  a  different  origin,  a  different  aim,  a 
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difierent  modu*  operandi,  and  mntoallj  iireooncUable  points  of  view. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  third  group,  the  Innungen^  or  corporations  of 
craftsmen,  faTonrablj  regarded  bj  the  authorities,  and  possessing 
various  privileges,  but  distrusted  bj  the  men,  as  thej  include  em¬ 
ployers  as  well  as  jonmejmen  among  their  members.  Of  the  other 
two  bodies,  the  older  is  composed  of  the  federated  Gewerkvereine. 
Originally  established  in  1868  upon  the  model  of  the  English  trade- 
unions,  this  system  counted  among  its  founders  the  author  of  the 
treatise  above  mentioned.  Its  policy  resembles  in  its  main  lines  that 
of  the  Old  Unionism  among  ourselves,  with  its  comparatively  narrow 
and  eminently  practical  scope,  and  has  therefore  had  always  to  en- 
countar  the  open  hostility  of  the  disciples  of  Karl  Marx  and  Lassalle. 

Nevertheless,  in  order  to  win  the  support  of  the  manual  labourers, 
the  Social  Democratic  body  has  been  obliged  to  sprout  forth  dependent 
organisms  which,  by  attempting  the  practical  advancement  of  the 
proletariat,  even  under  the  hated  capitalist  riffime,  might  fight  the 
Gewerkvereine  upon  their  own  ground.  These  organisms,  at  first 
known  as  **  Grcwerkschaften,”  have  had  to  change  their  form  and 
title  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  evade  the  measures  of  suppression 
adopted  by  the  Gevemment  against  the  parent  movement. 

Dr.  Hirseh's  book,  while  containing  an  outline  of  the  growth  and 
working  of  trade-unionism  in  England,  deals  chiefiy  with  the 
Glewerkvereine  of  his  own  country ;  and  the  relations  of  these  societies 
to  the  socialistic  organization  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  State  on 
the  other,  constitute  the  most  noteworthy  portions  of  his  work. 
At  the  outset  he  draws  a  contrast  between  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  England  and  in  Glermany.  In  England,  trade-unionism  was  first 
in  the  field,  and  had  become  a  well-established  institution  long  before 
socialism  had  obtained  any  foothold  among  the  masses.  It  might, 
however,  be  said  that,  though  Socialism,  eo  nomine,  may  have  been 
little  heard  of,  ideas  of  a  distinctly  socialistic  character  were  very 
much  in  the  air  in  the  first  half  of  this  century.  However  that  may 
be,  in  Glermany  Socialism  was  already  fiourishing  when,  as  a  result 
of  the  Berlin  Workmen’s  Congress  of  1868,  our  author,  together  with 
Schultze  Delitsch,  the  founder  of  the  credit-bank  system,  and  Franz 
Dnncker,  made  their  first  essay  in  organizing  the  Gewerkvereine. 
Now,  the  limited  aims  and  modest  methods  of  the  new  school  had 
a  fiavour  of  opportunism  totally  repugnant  to  the  adherents  of  that 
policy  of  Thorough  so  characteristic  of  Continental  Socialism.  Any 
amelioration  of  the  labourer’s  condition  which  might  be  compatible 
with  the  perpetuation  of  the  existing  social  order  was  regarded  by 
them  as  worse  than  futile,  since  its  effect  would  necessarily  be  to 
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take  the  edge  oflT  the  grierances  of  the  working  classes,  and  thus  to 
damp  their  enthusiasm  for  the  vast  and  vague  ideals  of  the  socialistic 
faith.  As  Dr.  Hirsch  himself  puts  it,  **  everywhere,  but  especially 
in  Glermany,  Social  Democracy  is,  by  its  origin  and  nature,  no  friend 
to  the  trado-unions.  ...  It  regards  them  as  opposed  both  in  their 
form  and  their  objects  to  its  own  all-embracing  and  all-revolutionizing 
plans  and  methods,  as  an  organization  of  *  the  petty  means  *  (der 
kleinen  Mittel)  and  of  disintegration  within  the  great  army  of  the 
proletariate.  A  Lassalle,  who  preached  the  concentration  of  all  the 
forces  of  Labour  upon  the  acquisition  of  political  power,  could  not 
possibly  be  in  sympathy  with  any  deviation  in  favour  of  partial 
amelioration,  even  though  attempted  through  contest,  nor  with  any 
divisions  according  to  trades,  which  are  immaterial  politically  con¬ 
sidered.  His  *  Allgemeinen  deutschen  Arbeiterverein  ’  had  no  room 
for  trade-societies.”  Even  from  Karl  Marx,  notwithstanding  his 
greater  acquaintance  with  the  results  of  labour  organization  in  England 
the  progress  accomplished  through  trade-unionism  met  with  quite 
inadequate  recognition.  In  particular,  Glerman  Socialism  has  shown 
itself  opposed  to  all  those  beneficial  provisions  for  sickness,  want 
of  employment,  and  similar  contingencies  which  the  better  class  of 
German  as  well  as  of  English  Unions  have  made  for  their  members. 
From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  Gewerkschaften,  established  by  the 
Socialist  leaders  in  opposition  to  the  Gewerkvereine,  represent  the 
purely  militant  side  of  trade-unionism,  as  too  many  of  the  new 
unskilled  labour  unions  among  ourselves  at  present  do,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  provident  side,  and  that  they  are  necessarily  wanting 
in  that  beneficent  educational  training  which  unions  of  the  older 
type  afford. 

These  infant  trade  societies  had  to  pass  through  a  series  of  ordeals 
almost  from  their  birth.  The  Franco-German  war  was  followed  by 
a  sudden  burst  of  apparent  prosperity,  and  prices  rose  rapidly,  and  the 
real  wages  of  the  workmen  fell  in  consequence.  Then  came  the  crash 
of  1874.  Strikes  multiplied,  sowing  the  fruitful  seeds  of  class-hatred. 
The  social  atmosphere  was  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  mili¬ 
tant  Gewerkschaften  than  of  the  soberer  Gewerkvereine,  which  them¬ 
selves  had  occasionally  to  resort  to  industrial  warfare.  It  was  the 
bard  fate  of  these  latter,  while  incurring  the  odium  of  a  certain  section 
of  the  workmen  on  account  of  their  caution  and  moderation,  to  become 
objects  of  suspicion  to  the  Government,  which  was  then  devising 
stringent  measures  for  the  suppressiou  of  socialistic  propaganda,  and 
which  failed  to  discern  the  essential  difference  in  the  respective  policies 
of  the  Gewerkvereine  and  the  Gewerkschaften.  While  through  the 
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absence  of  State  recognition  the  former  associations  were  left  a  prej 
to  the  dishonesty  of  officials  within  their  own  ranks,  they,  as  well  as 
the  more  bellicose  Gewerkschaften,  suffered  from  police  interference, 
more  particolarly  after  the  enactment  of  the  anti-socialist  law,  inso- 
much  BO  that  the  hundred  local  centres  of  the  Union  in  Saxony  were 
only  saved  from  annihilation,  under  a  ministerial  decree,  by  **  personal 
intercession  *'  (personiiche  Verwendnng),  from  what  quarter  the  author 
does  not  say. 

Bnt  it  has  not  been  only  from  State  repression  that  these  associations 
have  suffered,  it  has  also  been  from  State  competition.  Voluntary 
provident  measures  had  already  been  for  years  in  operation  among  the 
members  of  the  Giewerkvereine,  when  the  imperial  rescript  of  November 
17,  1881,  inaugurated  the  series  of  compulsory  insurance  legislation 
for  which  Germany  is  famous.  To  foreign  readers.  Dr.  Hirsch’s  outline 
of  the  legislative  difficulties  with  which  the  German  unions  have  had 
to  contend  is  not  very  readily  intelligible,  bnt  apparently  the  Govern¬ 
ment  permission  has  to  be  obtained  before  the  provident  benefits  of 
these  societies  can  receive  legal  recognition,  and  for  this  permission 
impracticable  conditions  may  be  imposed.  The  administration  of  these 
funds  must  remain  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  strictly  trade  benefits, 
at  least  in  appearance.  Moreover,  contributions  towards  a  voluntary 
benefit  fund  are  entirely  ignored  by  the  law — the  deduction  for  com- 
pnlsory  insurance  is  made  from  the  wages  of  the  prudent  workman 
who  subscribes  to  a  friendly  fund,  and  from  the  man  who  spends  his 
earnings  as  fast  as  they  come  in, — ^no  distinction  is  permitted. 

Dr.  Hirsch’s  attitude  towards  the  Christlich-Sosial  movement  is  not 
altogether  sympathetic.  He  remarks  (page  86)  that  the  labour  interest 
in  Germany  is  divided  by  religions  as  well  as  by  political  differences. 
**  Catholic  and,  later  on.  Evangelical  journejrmen’s  unions  (Gresellen- 
vereine)  under  clerical  guidance,  gained  considerably  in  expansion  and 
influence,  while  the  Christlich-Sosiale  Partei  of  the  Court  chaplain 
Stocker,  notwithstanding  all  the  noise  it  made,  remained  without  real 
significance.”  At  an  Evangelical-social  conference  held  at  Frankfort- 
on-the>Main  in  May,  1894,  a  resolution  in  favour  of  a  legally  recognized 
trades’  organization,  having  definite  public  rights  and  duties  assigned 
to  it,  was  passed  in  preference  to  an  alternative  scheme  modelled  on 
the  Gewerkvereine.  A  **  Christian  trades-union  of  miners  ”  has  lately 
been  added  to  the  Gewerkverein  and  the  socialist  association  already 
existing  in  that  industry,  although  the  first-named  differs  in  no  essential 
point  from  the  second,  which  is  not  opposed,  Dr.  Hirsch  states,  to  the 
Church,  still  lees  to  religion  generally.  He  adds,  **  In  effort  and  asso¬ 
ciation  of  a  social-economic  character,  the  question  is  one  of  classes 
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and  oecapationt  .  .  .  not  of  religion  and  Chnreh.  In  ecclesiastical 
England,  pious  friends  of  the  workman  have  acted  in  the  real  spirit 
and  to  the  true  advantage  of  their  religion  and  creed  in  often  lending 
their  aid  to  trade-unions,  as  also  to  friendly  societies  and  savings- 
banks.  This  is  the  model  which  ought  to  have  been  followed  among 
ourselves  ;  attempts  at  direct  control,  as  jet  confined  to  the  miners  of 
the  Rhineland  and  Westphalia,  will  apparently  have  no  permanent 
result.” 

C.  H.  d'E.  Litpinoton. 

LA  CO-OPARATION  DE  PRODUCTION  DANS  L’ AGRI¬ 
CULTURE.  Par  Lk  Corns  ds  Rocquiont.  [207  pp.  8vo. 

4  francs.  Guillaumin.  Paris,  1896.]  ' 

Count  Rocquigny  is  already  favourably  known  as  a  writer  on 
agricultural  syndicates  and  on  co-operation  as  applied  to  agriculture 
and  to  the  military  services.  His  present  volume,  written  at  the 
request  of  the  French  Government,  after  a  journey  of  careful  inquiry, 
and  issued  with  all  the  authority  of  an  official  publication,  is  likely  to 
prove  even  more  acceptable  than  his  earlier  productions.  He  falls  into 
a  enrions  mistake  in  styling  the  co-operation  which  he  describes 
**  productive,”  simply  because  most  of  it  is  intended  ultimately  to 
serve  productive  purposes.  Tou  might  as  well  call  preparing  meats 
tor  the  table  a  “  digestive  process,”  which,  unhappily,  only  too  often 
it  is  not  found  to  be  by  any  means.  But  that  is  a  trifie.  The  book 
shows  how  rapidly,  and  with  what  striking  variety  of  application, 
co-operation  has  spread  and  is  still  spreading  and  growing  among  the 
agriculturists  of  France,  who  are,  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  at  present 
still  an  entirely  different  class  from  our  agriculturists  at  home,  but  a 
class  closely  resembling  those  by  whom  many  of  us  desire  to  see  our 
plains  and  hillsides  peopled  and  cultivated.  If  we  are  going  to  have  a 
large  number  of  small  holders,  it  is  most  desirable  that  we  should  know 
in  advance,  from  the  experience  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  that 
smallness  does  not  necessarily  mean  economic  weakness ;  that  combina¬ 
tion  will  enable  small  folk  to  buy  what  they  want  as  cheaply  and  of  as 
good  quality  as  the  rich  can  now  buy  it ;  that  it  will  enable  them  to 
economise  labour,  to  procure  implements — from  the  steam  threshing- 
machine  down  to  the  drill  and  the  horse  hoe — ^for  common  use,  to 
insure  in  common,  to  manufacture  their  fruit  into  jam  in  common,  to 
breed  good  cattle,  raise  good  seedlings  and  plants,  and  to  sell  in  common, 
all  to  appreciable  advantage.  In  the  mean  time,  what  the  small  man 
does  with  good  effect,  ought  to  be  a  fortiori  practicable  for  our  larger 
farmer.  The  latter  is  not  likely  to  go  without  encouragement  from 
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what  is  told  in  this  book.  The  sale  of  horses  and  of  beasts  bj  means 
of  eo-operative  syndicates  has  proTed  distinctly  snccessfnl,  and  there 
are  already  some  satisfactory  experiences  to  show  in  the  sale  of  com. 
Bat  that  work  has  really  been  better  done  in  Qermany.  Moreover, 
co-operative  porchase  of  manures,  of  feeding  staffs  and  machinery, 
and  co-operative  insnrance  are  of  at  least  as  great  importance  to  large 
farmers  as  to  smaU.  Count  Boequigny  shows  that  the  prices  of 
manures  have  been  appreciably  lowered  by  the  intervention  of  agri- 
cultnral  syndicates,  in  some  instances  by  as  much  as  40  and  50 
per  oent.,  while  at  the  same  time  the  quality  has  been  improved.  He 
estimates  that,  thanks  to  such  serviceable  help,  the  employment  of 
artificial  manures  has  been  actually  trebled  in  France,  which  means, 
among  other  things,  that  the  average  yield  of  com  per  hectare  has 
been  increased  from  11’84  to  13'26  metric  quintals  (of  2  owts. 
each),  representing  a  larger  yield  by  12  per  cent.  One  of  the  most 
encouraging  records  is  that  which  Count  Boequigny  gives  of  the 
rapid  spread  of  co-operative  dairying,  on  lines  very  much  resembling 
those  on  which  Mr.  Plankett  is  extending  it  in  Ireland.  In  Poitou, 
where  the  phylloxera  has  done  much  havoc  among  the  vineyards,  cows 
have  been  made  to  a  large  extent  to  take  the  place  of  the  vine.  Within 
^  seven  years,  as  many  as  seventy-five  co-operative  dairies  have  sprang 
up  in  the  province,  some  of  them  disposing  of  the  milk  of  more  than 
a  thousand  cows.  It  has  been  found  that  breed  has  a  very  important 
bearing  on  success.  The  Parthenaite  breed,  which  is  common  in 
Poiton,  yields  milk  remarkably  rich  in  cream,  which  is  able  to  compete 
successfully  with  that  of  the  Jerseys  of  Brittany.  These  Poitou 
dairies  do  very  much  better  than  the  older  dairies,  less  co-operative  in 
character,  of  Brittany  and  Normandy,  which  trouble  our  farmers  so 
much  by  their  competition.  They  have  completely  taken  possession 
of  the  Paris  market,  and  given  the  quietus  locally  to  the  non-cooperative 
forms  of  working  up  the  milk  of  more  farms  than  one.  Moreover, 
co-operation  has  proved  a  veritable  godsend  to  the  small  cultivators 
raising  fruit  and  vegetables,  fiowers,  bulbs,  and  the  like.  There  is 
already  many  a  load  of  radishes,  early  potatoes,  onions,  green  peas, 
French  beans,  asparagus,  etc.,  delivered  in  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
and  even  in  London,  Manchester,  and  Liverpoo4  which  yields  the 
growers  all  the  more  profit,  because  it  has  been  gathered  together,  by 
an  easy  process,  from  many  farms,  to  be  disposed  of  collectively  in  the 
best  market.  The  sales  of  garden  and  field  produce  have  proved 
perfectly  practicable  on  co-operative  lines  at  an  advance  upon  the 
ordinary  prices,  wherever  such  sales  have  been  connected  with  supply.' 
The  Supply  Society,  formed  originally  to  provide  a  market  for  such 
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{MX)daoe,  thrives  well,  taking  its  prodnoe  from  agricoltoral  members. 
We  find  very  much  the  same  thing  in  this  conntrj — ^for  instance,  at 
Woolwich,  where  the  Supply  Society  owns  two  farms,  on  which  by 
high  farming,  carried  to  an  unprecedented  point,  it  raises  colossal  crops 
of  produce,  as  well  as  pigs  and  poultry,  of  which  it  disposes  to  advantage 
amongst  its  members.  Only  in  France  it  is  the  members  who  indi¬ 
vidually  provide  the  produce.  And  unfortunately  we  have  only  few 
societies  like  that  at  Woolwich.  Count  Bocquigny’s  book  decidedly 
deserves  to  be  read  by  all  interested  in  the  work  of  regenerating 
agriculture,  ot  settling  small  cultivators  upon  the  land. 

.  Hsnbt  W.  Wolff. 

THE  EXPULSION  OF  THE  JEWS  FROM  ENGLAND  IN 
1290.  By  B.  L.  Abbahahs.  [83  pp.  8vo.  2«.  6d.  Black- 
welL  Oxford,  1895.] 

Mr.  Abrahanu*  monograph  is  on  a  subject  perhaps  more  obviously 
interesting  in  itself,  than  as  part  of  general  social  history,  where,  as 
he  says,  **  the  effect  that  it  produced  was  barely  perceptible.”  Tet, 
though  limited  in  extent,  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  England  has 
a  place  in  economic  history,  as  well  as  its  own  intrinsic  interest,  and 
the  essay  dwells  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

The  author  carries  the  sketch  down  to  1290,  and  no  further  :  it  is 
thoroughly  done,  with  minute  reference  to  authorities,  and  necessarily 
begins  with  a  short  account  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Jews  in  England 
from  1066.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  explanation  of  an  event  often  left 
merely  as  an  isolated  statement ;  as  such  it  might  perhaps  be  expanded  ■ 
and  the  points  more  clearly  brought  out,  as  the  divisions  are  not  well- 
chosen,  and  entail  some  repetition,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  on 
a  subject  really  needing  this  brief  treatment. 

The  central  point  of  the  essay  is  a  justification  of  Edward  I.’s 
action,  by  means  of  an  examination  into  causes  more  fundamental  than 
contemporary  historians  001^  perceive.  The  isolation  of  the  Jews 
from  the  all-absorbing  industrial  town  life,  no  less  than  from  the 
overshadowing  medisBval  Church,  threw  them  on  their  own  resources, 
and  they  inevitably  practised  usury,  not  from  choice,  but  as  the  one 
calling  open  to  them  and  not  to  others.  Edward  I.’8  action  was  part 
of  his  consistent  policy  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Abrahams  insists,  to  expel  the 
Jews  was  his  only  honourable  course,  because  he  would  not  consent 
to  protecting  them  under  the  conditions  gladly  observed  by  former 
kings.  The  results  of  the  expulsion  were  not  far-reaching.  Money¬ 
dealing  was  gradually  becoming  a  necessity,  and  was  now  carried  on 
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by  Florentine  bankers,  while  for  some  time  preTionsly  the  crown  had 
ceased  to  draw  large  revennes  from  the  Jews. 

It  is,  then  an  episode  most  concerned  with  the  strong  internal  life 
of  the  Jewish  people  themselTee,  carried  on  in  inevitable  isolation ; 
yet  it  Inings  out  another  point,  viz.  the  exclusiveness  of  medisaval 
ideas,  which  allowed  no  dissimilar  element  in  economics,  or  science, 
or  religion  ;  a  condition  which  left  no  room  for  oonscions  change,  and 
cast  gloom  over  social  life — till  the  disruption  came.  The  English 
gild  was  a  type  of  this  exclnsive  spirit,  not  only  in  trade,  but  in  all 
the  affaire  of  daily  life  ;  the  same  spirit  was  in  the  Church,  and  the 
Jews  (no  less  exclusive  in  themselves)  were  one  of  the  minor  forces 
against  which  they  both  fought. 

M.  W.  Whklpton. 

MODERN  CIVILIZATION  IN  SOME  OF  ITS  ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS.  By  W.  Cunhinoham,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Great  St. 
Mary’s,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
[xvL,  227  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2«.  6<f.  Methuen.  London,  1896.) 

Dr.  Cunningham’s  manual  makes  no  pretensions  to  originality  ;  but 
it  is  clear,  and  easily  written.  It  is  not  intended  for  experts,  but  for 
all  fair-minded  people  who  find  themselves  in  danger  of  drifting  aim¬ 
lessly  up  and  down  the  flood  of  economic  argument.  Its  note  is 
thronghont  conciliatory  ;  neither  the  **  orthodox  ”  nor  the  **  unorthodox  ” 
economist  will  find  it  easy  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  writer.  Man, 
economic  man — the  husinett  animal — is  the  central  figure  of  the  book  ; 
but  there  is  hardly  a  single  page  in  which  the  reader  is  not  reminded 
that  man  is  not  a  mere  economist.  In  fact,  the  object  of  the  book  is 
to  correlate  economy  with  humanity  and  Christianity. 

In  Dr.  Cunningham's  simple  paragraphs  most  people  will  find  as 
much  as  most  people  really  care  to  know  about  so  obscure  a  question 
as  bimetallism  (pp.  45,  46),  and  may  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  principles 
which  underlie  such  burning  issues  as  that  between  Free  and  Fair 
Trade  (pp.  97, 100),  and  State  intervention  or  non-intervention.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  points  on  which  Dr.  Cunningham  might  have  been 
more  explicit  or  more  audacious  with  advantage.  The  **  laws  ”  of 
political  economy — that  tribunal  which  so  often  applies  the  closure  to 
an  argnment — might  have  been  more  vigorously  analyzed  without 
taking  the  reader  into  too  deep  water.  The  antithesis  between  **  pagan  " 
and  Christian  ethics  might  have  been  less  drastically  stated ;  another 
paragraph  of  explanation  wonld  have  done  justice  to  Aristotle  without 
weakening  the  case  of  Christianity.  It  is  a  pity  that  Dr.  Cunningham 
is  content  to  accept  the  unfortunate  antithesis  between  productive  and 
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nnprodnctive  labour,  when  the  dietinction  between  waste  and  useful 
oonsumption,  between  luxury  and  well-being  is  so  much  more  profitable 
and  stands  so  much  more  in  need  of  emphasis.  Still,  as  a  whole,  the 
book  should  serve  its  end,  and  be  welcomed  as  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  excellent  series  on  **  Social  Questions  of  To-day,”  in  which  it  takes 
its  place.  The  concluding  sentence  deserves  quotation  :  **  State  action 
maj  come  into  play  so  as  to  facilitate  these  habits  of  energy  and  enter¬ 
prise  on  which  national  progress  depends  ;  it  may  co-operate  with  other 
agencies  to  encourage  that  work  of  self-discipline,  on  which  the  wise 
use  of  national  opportunities  ultimately  depends.” 

'  W.  G.  Pooson-Smith. 

TRUSTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Eknst  vok  Hxllb. 
[xvL,  350  pp.  Crown  8 VO.  5«.  net.  Macmillan.  London,  1895.3 
The  present  volume  is  a  translation  (with  many  improvements  by 
the  author)  of  a  Report  prepared  for  and  published  by  the  Verein  fur 
Bocialpolitik.  The  appendices,  which  make  up  more  than  half  the 
book,  contain  a  series  of  most  useful  and  important  documents  ;  and 
the  whole  constitutes  the  most  satisfactory  and  **  objective  ”  monograph 
that  hfu  yet  appeared  upon  a  subject  of  vast  and  increasing  interest. 
The  case  for  and  against  the  Trust  is  fairly  and  compendiously  stated. 
The  author  prefers  to  present  facts,  rather  than  conclusions, — which 
is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  his  method  is  scientific.  Any 
English  student  who  is  in  search  of  materials  for  a  judgment  upon 
the  Trust,  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  Herr  von  Halle’s  investiga¬ 
tion  ;  but  he  must  not  expect  to  find  any  direct  or  definite  answer 
to  the  many  interesting  questions  which  the  development  of  mono¬ 
polies  in  America  suggests.  The  movement  is  too  recent,  and  the 
facts  are  by  no  means  uniform.  The  author  is  inclined  to  suspend 
judgment,  and  avoid  any  very  definite  conclusion  ;  but  he  believes 
that  **  the  future  belongs  neither  to  the  prophets  of  individualism, 
nor  to  the  ideals  of  the  social  democrats.  Its  next  phases  belong  to 
social  reorganization.  And  the  probability  is  that  this  will  show  a 
corporate  character,  and  will  be  sustained  and  controlled  by  public 
opinion.”  This  is,  after  all,  the  tentative  generalization  with  which 
reasonable  Socialism  works  in  England  ;  but  although  the  experience 
of  America  seems  to  give  it  support,  we  may  well  ask  whether  that 
experience  may  not  owe  its  peculiar  form  to  somewhat  exceptional  and  not 
easily  paralleled  conditions.  The  question  is,  in  short,  whether  Trusts 
are  **  but  manifestations  of  one  underlying  tendency  ”  (as  the  author 
seems  inclined  to  believe),  or  whether  they  are  local  and  abnormal 
phenomena.  We  can  but  hope  that  Herr  von  Halle  will  be  able  to 
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extend  the  scope  of  his  inqoirj,  and  upon  the  lines  of  the  method  he 
has  so  admirably  indicated  in  his  Introduction.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  Trost  lends  itself  to  tempting  and  swe^ing  generalizations  as  to 
the  fntore  of  industry  makes  it  all  the  more  uecessary  that  the  historical 
and  comparative  method  should  be  carefully  applied  to  this  particular, 
and,  as  it  certainly  must  appear,  most  significant  form  of  industrial 
development. 

SiDUKT  Ball. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  AGED  POOR.  By  Gboffmt 
Drags.  [375  pp.  Crown  8vo.  6«.  Black.  London,  1895.] 

True  civilization  has  been  said  to  have  two  aspects — an  increasing 
command  over  the  resources  and  powers  of  nature,  aud  a  growing 
realization  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  We  are  bound  to  acknowledge 
that  there  is  still  much,  very  much  advance  to  be  made  in  both  ways  ; 
but  we  must  also  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that,  vast  as  is  the 
amount  still  to  be  done,  we  nevertheless  are  ever  learning  more  in  both 
directions. 

Notably  is  it  a  sign  of  the  times  that  the  question  of  provision  for 
necessitous  old  age  is  being  pressed  upon  our  attention.  Still  more 
hopeful  is  it  that  the  world  at  large  is  beginning  to  recognize  the  care 
and  thought  that  must  be  given  to  any  movement  which  shall  bring 
about  a  real  amelioration  of  present  conditions  with  as  few  as  possible 
of  attendant  ill  effects.  The  history  of  the  English  poor-law  is  full 
of  lessons  of  the  dangers  inseparable  from  imperfectly  considered 
plans  for  the  relief  of  distress,  but  we  still  need  continual  reminders 
of  the  thought  that  should  be  bestowed  on,  and  the  extended  investi¬ 
gation  needed  for,  any  efficient  social  reform. 

Mr.  Drage,  in  the  book  before  ns,  has  given  most  valuable  assistance 
for  forming  a  reasonable,  practical  opinion  on  the  subject  of  old-age 
pensions.  He  has  had  the  advantage  of  exceptionally  great  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  making  a  study  of  the  conditions  of  the  poor,  and  has 
produced  a  compact,  readable,  clearly  arranged  volume,  which  will  go 
far  to  put  those  who  are  not  able  to  read  widely  in  the  literature  on 
the  subject  in  possession  of  many  of  the  more  important  facts. 

It  would  be  undesirable  to  summarize  a  work  which  is  itself,  to  a 
large  extent,  a  summary  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  and  of  the  results  of  Mr.  C.  Booth’s 
inquiry ;  but  I  can  confidently  recommend  the  book  to  all  who  wish 
to  have  the  chief  points  placed  before  them  in  a  concise  form.  In 
addition  to  this  summary,  Mr.  Drage  gives  a  sketch  of  the  various 
schemes  that  have  been  proposed,  with  the  criticisms  on  each  by  those 
whose  opinion  is  best  deserving  of  attention. 
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Another  section  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  pension  schemes 
adopted  in  Greimany  and  Denmark.  Mr.  Drage’s  extensive  knowledge 
of  foreign  countries  and  the  attention  he  has  paid  to  their  social  and 
economic  conditions  render  this  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  The  last  part  of  the  book  contains  an 
account  of  the  remedies  that  have  been  suggested,  and  remarks  on 
them.  It  is  throughout  easy  to  perceive  the  view  that  Mr.  Drage 
himself  takes  of  the  question,  and  with  that  his  readers  may  or  may 
not  agree.  Whether  they  do  so  or  not,  however,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  appreciate  the  fairness  with  which  he  has  represented  opinions 
differing  most  widely  from  his  own,  and  the  temperate,  large-minded 
tone  he  has  preserved  throughout. 

If  public  opinion  in  general  can  be  educated  by  the  dispassionate 
consideration  of  facts,  in  the  absence  of  party  spirit,  and  animated  by 
a  real  solicitude  for  the  lasting  good  of  the  nation,  not  only  of  one 
portion  of  it,  then  we  may  hope  for  an  improvement  in  our  social 
conditions  that  will  be  thorough  and  far  reaching.  Mr.  Drage  has 
here  given  ns  a  book  which  should  do  much  towards  helping  in  the 
formation  of  such  judicious  and  wise  public  opinion,  and  that  on  a 
subject  of  great  interest  and  importance. 

E.  A.  PSAKSOK. 


THE  LAW  OF  CIVILIZATION  AND  DECAY  ;  An  Essay  on 
History.  By  Brooks  Adams.  [302  pp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  Son- 
nenschein.  London,  1895.3 

This  book  is  ambitious.  It  is  fairest  to  allow  the  author  to  explain 
himself  in  his  own  words.  The  theory  proposed  is  based  upon  the 
accepted  scientific  principle,  that  the  law  of  force  and  energy  is  of 
universal  application  in  nature,  and  that  animal  life  is  one  of  the  outlets 
through  which  solar  energy  is  dissipated.”  .  .  .  **  Probably  the  velocity 
of  the  social  movement  of  any  community  is  proportionate  to  its  energy 
and  mass,  and  its  centralisation  is  proportionate  to  its  velocity  ;  there¬ 
fore,  as  human  movement  is  accelerated,  societies  centralize.”  **  Thought 
is  one  of  the  manifestations  of  human  energy,  and  among  the  earlier 
and  simpler  phases  of  thought  two  stand  conspicuous — Fear  and  Greed. 
Fear  creates  a  belief  in  an  invisible  world,  and  ultimately  develops  a 
priesthood  ;  Greed  dissipates  energy  in  war  and  trade  ”  (pref.  p.  vii.). 
These  are  the  postulates.  The  **  law  ”  obviously  follows  :  **  Energy 
ceases  to  find  vent  through  the  imagination,  and  takes  the  form  of 
capital  ”  (p.  245).  The  conclusion  is  that  we  are  now  the  slaves  of 
monometallic  bankers,  and  that  art  **  serves  to  presage  approaching 
disintegration.  The  architecture,  the  sculpture,  and  the  coinage  of 
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London  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  oentorj,  when  compared  with 
those  of  the  Paris  of  Saint  Lonis,  recall  the  Borne  of  Caracalla  as 
contrasted  with  the  Athens  of  Pericles  ”  (p.  295). 

To  some  links  in  the  chain  of  argument  exception  might  be  taken. 

**  For  the  innumerable  costlj  fetishes  of  the  imaginative  age  were 
substituted  certain  writings  which  could  be  consulted  without  a  fee. 
The  expedient  was  evidently  the  device  of  a  mercantile  community, 
and  the  saving  to  those  who  accepted  it  enormous  ”  (p.  151).  This  is 
hardly  an  adequate  explanation  of  Protestantism.  The  author  perhaps 
passes  the  severest  criticism  on  himself,  when,  in  his  preface,  he  lays 
down  the  sound  canon  that  **  Theories  can  be  tested  only  by  applying 
them  to  facts.” 

W.  G.  Poosoh-Smith. 

PUNISHMENT  AND  REFORMATION.  An  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Rise  of  the  Penitentiary  System.  By  Fredekick  Howard 
Wines,  LL.D.  [339  pp.  8vo.  6s.  ^nnensohein.  London, 
1895.] 

I  feel  certain  that  anybody  interested  in  the  subject  with  which 
Dr.  Wines  deals,  will  disagree  with  the  author  in  thinking  his  book 
tedious.  It  is  written  in  a  vigorous  style  which  carries  the  reader 
along  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  I  can  quite  imagine  any  one  dating 
from  its  perusal  a  real  interest  in  a  subject  which  before  would  have 
struck  him  as  dry  and  even  repulsive.  The  motto  on  the  title-page 
reveals  at  starting  the  purpose  of  the  book :  **  As  freedom  advances, 
the  severity  of  the  penal  law  decreases.”  I  can  only  give  a  slight 
risumi  of  the  chief  contents  of  this  book,  and  cordially  recommend  it 
to  those  interested  in  social  problems. 

There  have  been  four  distinct  stages  in  the  evolution  of  criminal 
law.  The  first  was  the  era  of  vengeance  or  retribution ;  the  second, 
that  of  repression ;  the  third,  that  of  attempted  reformation  and 
rehabilitation  ;  the  fourth,  of  which  we  see  as  yet  but  the  early  dawn, 
is  that  of  prevention  (p.  6).  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  follow  the  author 
now  into  his  illustrations  of  the  first  two  stages,  of  retribution  and 
repression.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  prove  him  to  be  most  learned 
in  his  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  they  reveal  the 
ingenuity  of  the  human  mind  on  its  most  nnpleasing  side,  vis.  of  devising 
punishments,  and  ue  most  painful  reading.  But  we  can  rest  assured 
that  all  this  ingenuity  was  entirely  misplaced,  and  failed  of  reaching 
its  aim,  viz.  the  stamping  out  of  crime. 

The  third  stage,  viz.  **  the  attempt  to  reform  the  criminal,  has  led 
to  the  invention  of  three  systems  of  prison  discipline— the  Pennsylvania, 
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the  Aabarn,  and  the  Ehnirs  (p.  8).  Let  me,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
describe  these  different  systems  which  are  at  work  in  America,  and 
which  have  been  erolred  from  the  efforts  of  noble-minded  individoals 
in  all  parts  of  Europe,  Australia,  and  America. 

According  to  the  flnal  working  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  all 
prisoners  are  confined  in  solitary  cells  with  employment ;  while  in  the 
Aubnrn  State  prison,  convicts  are  separated  by  night  only,  and  by  day 
are  employed  in  large  workshops  in  which  the  rale  of  absolute  silence 
is  enforced.  There  has  been  great  rivalry  between  these  two  systems. 
The  Pennsylvania  system  is  the  most  costly,  bat  more  manageable : 
prisoners  can  be  more  easily  dealt  with  individaally,  and  there  is  hardly 
any  need  for  disciplinary  panishments,  while  the  convict’s  mind  is  less 
liable  to  be  farther  eorrapted  by  contact  with  worse  criminals  than 
himself.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prisoner  by  this  system  is  a  prey 
to  his  own  criminal  thonghts,  and  to  private  vice,  while  cut  off  from 
class  instruction  ;  and,  farther,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
their  physical  exercise.  The  author  gives  some  interesting  facts  as  to 
the  means  which  prisoners  have  of  communicating  with  each  other, 
even  though  confined  in  separate  cells. 

The  Elmira  system  is  a  combination  of  these  and  other  systems  of 
prison  management.  From  Australia  it  borrows  the  use  of  marks, 
classes,  and  the  ticket-of-leave  ;  from  the  Pennsylvania  system,  cellular 
imprisonment  by  day  and  night  for  the  first  stage  of  penal  servitude  ; 
from  the  Auburn,  the  method  of  separation  by  night  only  and  employ¬ 
ment  in  workshops  by  day  for  the  intermediate  stage  ;  from  Ireland, 
the  system  of  testing  approximately  the  prisoner’s  fitness  for  absolute 
freedom ;  and,  lastly,  it  possesses  this  new  distinguishing  feature, 
namely,  the  so-called  indeterminate  sentence.  By  this  is  meant  that 
the  criminal  is  not  imprisoned  for  a  fixed  time,  and  can  gain  his  freedom 
by  obtaining,  through  good  behaviour,  sufficient  marks  to  enable  him 
to  rise  from  class  to  class.  As  soon  as  the  authorities  think  that  he 
is  cured  (for  crime,  as  the  writer  says  elsewhere,  is  very  near  akin  to 
insanity),  he  may  be  released.  This  system  has  this  strong  recommenda¬ 
tion,  that  it  at  once  enlists  the  criminal’s  own  co-operation.  **  When  a 
man  keeps  the  key  of  his  own  prison,  he  is  soon  persuaded  to  fit  it  to 
the  lock  ”  (p.  209).  When  the  desire  to  be  cured  has  been  excited 
in  the  criminal,  the  three  agencies  of  labour,  education,  and  religion 
are  employed  to  bring  about  this  result. 

**  Labour,  if  real  and  productive,  is  not  only  a  means  of  bodily  health 
and  strength,  but  it  compels  thought,  thus  awakening  and  moulding  the 
mind,  and  in  many  ways  it  reacts  favourably  upon  the  moral  character 
of  the  workman”  (p.  208).  By  education  is  meant  trade  schools. 
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litamrj  and  scientific  teaching  bj  lectaree,  books,  and  classes,  so  as  to 
ween  the  mind  from  brooding  and  introspection.  '  The  object  of  religion 
is  to  renew  the  facnltj  of  moral  insight.  **  This  most  be  undertaken  ; 
and  for  its  accomplishment  our  hope  is  in  Gkxl,  the  creator  and  recreator 
of  the  spirit  that  is  in  man.  Physical  and  intellectual  culture  may 
oontribute  to  the  end  in  view  ;  but  without  the  appeal  to  conscience 
in  the  name  of  God,  without  picturing  to  the  tempted  the  parting  of 
the  ways  which  lead  to  death  or  to  life,  without  holding  before  their 
minds  judgment  and  mercy,  destruction  and  forgiveness,  and  urging 
them  to  decision  in  the  light  of  eternity  and  of  their  personal 
accountability  to  the  Judge  of  all  the  living  and  of  the  dead,  the  central 
spring  of  moral  activity  will  not  have  been  reached,  and  any  reformation 
which  may  take  place  will  be  superficial  or  evanescent**  (p.  206). 
Lastly,  and  this  is  a  very  important  fact,  **  under  the  Elmira  system, 
the  prisoner  is  not  discharged,  no  matter  what  his  record  in  the 
reformatwy  may  have  been,  until  he  has  found,  through  the  agency  of 
his  friends  on  the  outside,  the  employment  and  guardianship  without 
which  a  parole  will  not  be  granted  him  **  (p.  306). 

One  of  the  objections  made  to  this  system  is,  that  by  it  things  are 
made  too  pleasant  to  the  criminal-  **  Where  does  the  punishment  come 
in  ?  the  answer  is  :  In  the  discipline,  which  is  unremitting  and  exacting; 
in  the  violence  done  to  the  criminal  tastes  and  habits  of  the  prisoners, 
which  they  have  no  opportunity  to  indulge  ;  in  the  consciousness  that 
one  is  held  in  a  net  of  influence  and  restraint  which  one  is  powerless  to 
break ;  in  riie  uncertainty  as  to  one*s  ability  to  earn  a  discharge  in 
time  or  without  too  great  a  personal  sacrifice ;  in  the  regulari^  and 
monotony  of  life  under  a  rigid  rule  **  (p.  223).  The  main  difiScnlty  as  to 
the  working  of  the  system  satisfactorily  lies,  to  my  mind,  in  the  extreme 
necessity  of  finding  the  right  man  to  preside  over  it.  He  most  obviously 
be  of  a  very  rare  combination  of  gifts.  It  demands  **  direction  by  a 
man  of  the  highest  integrity,  attainments,  and  consecration  **  (p.  226). 
(In  America  there  is  another  difficulty  (pp.  226,  227)  which  we 
may  deplore  with  a  sense  of  **  melancholy  satisfaction  **  that  it  does  not 
apply  to  ns,  namely,  that  appointments  to  prison  wardenshipe  are 
regarded  as  political,  and  that  the  occupants  of  these  posts  are  liable 
to  lose  them  under  the  exigencies  of  party  strife.)  And,  lastly,  he 
must  combine  **high  moral  character,  earnestness,  devotion,  self- 
sacrifice,  rare  intelligence,  insight  into  human  nature,  tact,  tenacity 
of  will,  experience,  patience,  hope  **  (p.  814). 

The  chapter  on  **  Criminal  Anthropology  **  is  chiefly  interesting  as 
showing  how  very  far  its  students  are  from  having  laid  even  the 
foundations  of  such  a  science.  The  complexity  of  the  subject  is  so 
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bewilderuig  th»t  it  maj  be  left  for  the  present  nnconsidered.  Bat  this 
▼erj  fact  shows  how  impossible  it  is  at  present  to  eliminate  crime  bj 
isolating  criminals  so  as  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  their  species. 
This  prevention  of  crime,  the  last  the  fonr  stages  of  criminal  law, 
is  most  interestinglj  dealt  with  in  the  last  chapter  but  one,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  here  in  England  we  have  already  taken 
considerable  steps  in  the  right  direction. 

Due  honour  is  paid  in  this  book  to  the  great  names  of  pioneers  in 
this  path  of  progress  in  many  countries  and  at  various  times — Howard 
and  Beccaria,  Brockway  and  Maoonochie,  and  countless  others.  The 
false  attitude  of  trade  unions  towards  prison  labour  and  prison-made 
goods  is  well  brought  out  (p.  204).  The  historical  erudition  and  thought 
displayed  all  through  the  book  is  immense,  though  the  former  is  not 
without  inaccuracies  of  detail  {vide  pp.  55,  79,  89).  But  I  cannot 
imagine  any  one  sitting  down  to  read  this  work  without  rising  at  the 
end  with  a  feeling  of  cordial  thanks  to  the  author  for  increasing  his 
interest  in  an  old  subjeot,  or  for  inspiring  him  with  interest  in  a  new  one. 

E.  Bbtahs. 

MISSIONS  AND  MISSION  PHILANTHROPY.  By  Jomr 
GU>u>ix.  [212  pp.  Crown  8 VO.  3s.  6<f.  net.  Macmillan.  London, 
1895.] 

The  sincerity  of  Mr.  Goldie’s  aim  in  writing  this  book  is  above 
suspicion  ;  but  he  makes  use  of  somewhat  dangerous  methods.  In 
the  first  chapter,  he  attempts  to  destroy  our  faith  in  religion,  morality, 
and  edneation  as  regenerating  forces.  The  attack  on  missions — which 
include  all  existing  ^encies  for  the  relief  of  the  poor — is  based  on  an 
exaggerated  view  of  some  of  their  failings,  and  developed  with  con¬ 
siderable  sarcasm  and  a  certain  gift  of  epigram,  throngbout  the  greater 
portion  of  the  book.  Occasionally  one  meets  with  some  very  respect¬ 
able  sophistry.  The  criticism  as  a  whole  is  most  ungenerous,  and 
none  but  the  most  selfish  and  short-sighted  motives  are  ever  attributed 
either  to  the  philanthropists  or  the  poor. 

The  book,  we  are  told,  is  written  **  on  the  basis  of  natural  law,” 
but  I  should  prefer  not  to  discuss  those  chapters  in  which  the  author’s 
first  principles  are  unfolded.  The  ideal  of  Nature  is  represented  as  the 
individualism  of  the  elephant. 

Strength  and  independenoe  are  eulogised  as  the  only  qualities  either 
necessary  or  desirable  in  man.  This  furnishes  the  text  lot  an  attack, 
not  only  on  Socialism,  but  on  every  effort  of  protective  legislation. 
Such  an  economic  theory  is  rendered  impossible  by  modem  industrial 
conditions,  and  I  doubt  whether  even  an  extreme  thinker  of  this 
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naturalistic  school — as  Mr.  Goldie  professes  to  be — ^wonld  not  shrink 
from  the  task  of  eliminating  all  the  elementary  forms  of  co-opwatiTe 
production.  To  say  that  **  Nature  meant  all  life  to  be  individual,"  and 
on  this  assumption  to  class  all  forms  of  combination,  from  human 
society  to  the  gregarious  instincts  of  sheep  as  artificial,  is  the  grossest 
dishonesty  in  the  use  of  words.  Ajid  this  is  one  of  Mr.  Goldie’s 
most  conspicuous  faults.  Although  he  begins  one  chapter  with  the 
information  that  philanthropy  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  and 
means  ^  Love  of  man-kind,"  his  etymological  researches  seem  to  have 
led  him  little  farther.  He  certainly  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  **  virtue."  For  one  thing,  religion  and  education  are  not  usually 
described  as  “virtues,"  however  undesirable  they  may  be  in  themselves. 

The  last  three  chapters  contain  an  account  of  the  new  philanthropy, 
prefaced  by  a  wholly  unnecessary  apology.  For  they  are  the  best  in 
the  book.  They  give  ns  the  results  of  Mr.  Goldie’s  own  experience  of 
the  poor,  and  much  very  valuable  advice.  Other  people,  however,  have 
learnt  the  same  lessons  without  losing  their  faith  in  missions. 

The  precautions  which  Mr.  GU>ldie  advocates  are  perfectly  com¬ 
patible  with  missions,  and  without  missions  would  be  futile.  In  fact, 
the  much-abused  mission-organisation  is  a  necessity  of  the  complexity 
of  the  problem.  A  few  scattered  individuals,  working  on  the  basis  of 
natural  law — and  few,  if  any,  could  do  so — would  accomplish  little 
unless  they  were  supported  by  the  rest  of  the  community,  recognising 
their  responsibility  even  although  they  could  not  take  an  active  share 
in  the  work. 

Mr.  Goldie  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  dangers  of  enthusiasm , 
in  mission  work.  ’  If  his  aim  has  been  to  avoid  the  risk  of  exciting 
enthusiasm  for  his  own  methods,  he  may  be  congratulated  on  what  is 
likely  to  prove  a  very  remarkable  success. 

W.  A.  CuKHnroHAM-CRaio. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Johk 
S.  Mackxkzik,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Philosophy  in  the  University  College  of 
South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire.  [464  pp.  Crown 8vo.  Ts.6d. 
Maclehose.  Glasgow,  1896.] 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  a  second  and  cheaper  edition  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mackenzie’s  thoughtful  and  instructive  book,  which  should 
serve  to  bring  it  more  easily  within  the  reach  of  the  widening  circle 
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of  Btndento  interested  in  sooinl  questions.  As  the  former  publiontion 
was  reviewed  in  these  pages  (^Economic  Bevieic,  October,  1891),  it  is 
onlj  necessary  to  add  that,  beyond  some  verbal  alterations  in  the  text, 
and  the  addition  of  footnotes  and  references  to  recent  literature,  a  note 
on  the  Theory  of  Value,  and  a  few  paragraphs  to  chap.  vL  on  **  The 
Elements  of  Social  Progress,”  the  present  edition  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  first. 

THE  LABOUR  ANNUAL,  1896,  a  year-book  of  Social,  Economic, 
and  Political  Reform.  Edited  by  Joseph  Edwards.  [256  pp. 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  and  Is.  Scott.  London,  1896.] 

The  second  issue  of  the  Labour  Annual  is  quite  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  first.  It  is  full  of  information  upon  every  sort  and  variety  of 
social  enterprise,  whether  good  or  bad ;  some,  indeed,  very  bad,  as 
e.g.  the  attack  on  marriage.  Nor  does  the  editor  scruple  to  admit 
advertisements  of  anti- socialistic  publications,  e.g.  the  Free  Review, 
and  those  of  the  Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League.  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb  contributes  a  sketch  of  ^  the  Course  of  Municipal  Socialism 
in  the  United  Kingdom,”  and  there  are  also  brief  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  socialism  in  foreign  countries,  a  list  of  recent  books  on 
social  roform,  and  a  number  of  short  biographies. 

ANARCHY  OR  GOVERNMENT  ?  An  Enquiry  in  Fundamental 
Polities.  By  William  Mackintiri  Sadter.  [176  pp.  Crowell. 
New  York,  1895.3 

This  is  a  clear  little  book — that  is  its  merit ;  it  is  an  elementary 
book — ^to  most  people  this  will  constitute  its  defect  **  In  a  time  of 
social  interest  ...  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  go  back  to  first  principles.” 
The  writer  does  this  and  does  it  well ;  the  more  pity  that  he  hardly 
gets  beyond  them.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  such  an  apparatus 
of  quotations — and  a  bibliography  withal — ^is  necessary  to  bolster  up 
the  antithesis  of  government  and  anarchy.  To  most  of  ns  the  question 
lies  not  between  government  and  anarchy  (or  even  “  an-archy,”  to 
avail  one’s  self  of  Proudhon’s  delicate  distinction),  but  between 
government  and  government.  But  we  must  suppose  that  Mr.  Salter 
is  answering  a  demand  which  he  knows  to  exist. 

Sometimes  the  tendency  to  excessive  elucidation  has  led  him  astray. 
The  word  ipxb*’  is  not  found — at  least  not  in  Greek.  Again,  when 
St.  Thomas  paraphrased  Aristotle’s  *Ar6p«Mro«  ^wru  iroXtrucov  {wov  by 
**  Homo  est  aqimal  toeiale  et  politicum,**  he  was  not  amending  Aristotle, 
but  explaining  him.  The  last  chapter — its  subject,  the  Pullman 
strike  at  Chicago,  apparently  suggested  the  book — ^will  be  found  the 
most  interesting  by  English  readers. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  BOARD  TO  IN- 
VESTIGATE  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 
[802  pp.  8to.  Wright  and  Potter.  Boston,  1895.] 

This  balky  volome  is  a  fresh  proof  of  the  pressing  nature  of  social 
problems  in  the  United  States.  Here  we  have  a  new  oonntrj  of 
great  national  resources,  not  fully  peopled  according  to  our  standards, 
and  yet  the  question  of  the  unemployed  is  already  exercising  men’s 
minds.  We  have  in  the  report  a  vast  amount  of  experience  collected 
from  a  yariety  of  fields.  The  general  conclusion  is — (1)  against  all 
proTision  of  employment  by  the  State  ;  (2)  in  favour  of  the  spread  of 
knowledge  as  widely  as  possible  on  the  subject  of  the  demand  for  and 
supply  of  labour  ;  (3)  a  preference  for  private  enterprise  in  the  shape  of 
employment  bureaus,  and  agencies,  as  against  those  worked  by  the  State 
as  in  Ohio  ;  (4)  the  restriction  of  immigration,  and  a  poll-tax  on 
immigrants  ;  (5)  the  development  of  industrial  education.  We  notice 
particularly  the  sketch  of  methods  of  relief  adopted  all  over  the  world, 
and  the  useful  bibliography  of  American  literature  on  the  subject. 

THE  STATESMAN’S  YEAR-BOOK.  Stotistical  and  Historical 
Annual  of  the  States  of  the  World  for  the  Year  1896.  Edited  by 
J.  Scott  Kkltik,  Assistant-Secretary  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  with  the  assistance  of  J.  P.  A.  Rknwick,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
[xxxii.,  1164  pp.  Crown  8vo.  lOr.  6<f. '  Macmillan,  1896.] 

This  excellent  book  of  reference  has  now  reached  its  thirty-third 
year  of  publication,  and,  it  is  needless  to  add,  fully  sustains  its  well- 
earned  reputation  for  accuracy  and  thoroughness  in  dealing  with  the 
vast  array  of  subjects  passed  under  review.  In  the  present  edition 
special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  sections  relating  to  the  navies, 
and  the  editor  has  opportunely  provided  maps  illustrating  four  difficult 
frontier  questions — vis.  the  Indo-Chinese,  the  Venezuela-Guiana,  on 
the  Pamirs,  and  in  Bechuanaland. 

CATHOLIC  SOCIALISM.  By  Fkamcksco  S.  Nitti,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  at  the  University  of  Naples,  [xx.,  432  pp. 
8vo.  10«.  6<f.  Sonnenschein.  London,  1895.] 

The  original  Italian  edition  of  this  work  has  already  been  favourably 
noticed  in  the  I^onomic  Beview  (July,  1891)  by  Professor  Ritchie, 
who  has  now  written  an  introdnction  to  the  present  translation,  pnb- 
lished  for  the  benefit  of  English  readers.  Professor  Nitti’s  study  is 
especially  valuable  for  the  mass  of  materials  on  this  subject  drawn 
from  French  and  German  sources,  which  would  not  otherwise  be  easily 
accessible. 


THOMAS  HUGHES  AND  SEPTIMUS  HANSARD. 

A  Sequel. 

TT  is  not  yet  three  years  since  I  wrote  in  this  Review^  on 
“  Some  of  the  Christian  Socialists  of  1848  and  the  following 
years.”  I  spoke  of  Maurice  and  Kingsley,  of  Charles  Mansfield 
and  Archibald  Campbell,  Walsh,  Augustus  Vansittart  and 
Yansittart  Neale,  George  Hughes  and  Alfred  Nicholson,  Cnth- 
bert  Ellison,  Sully,  Millbank  and  Shorter,  and  Lloyd  Jones. 

I  said  that  I  did  not  profess  to  make  my  gallery  complete,  ”  else 
the  name  of  Thomas  Hughes,  amongst  others,  would  not  be  all 
but  absent  from  it.”  I  confined  myself,  with  the  single 
exception  of  T.  Shorter,  to  those  who  were  no  longer  with  us  in 
the  flesh.  And  now,  within  that  brief  space  of  less  than  three 
years,  death  has  taken  away  from  our  sight  two  more  of  my  old 
fellow- workers  and  dear  friends,  Thomas  Hughes  and  Septimus 
Hansard,  and  I,  their  senior,  linger  yet  upon  the  earth. 

The  two  men  were  intimate  friends.  Both  were  old  Bugbeians ; 
both  pupils  of  Arnold,  and  devoted  to  his  memory ;  both  showed 
forth  the  best  features  of  Arnold’s  training  in  their  utter  truth¬ 
fulness,  straightforwardness,  frankness,  fearlessness ;  both  joined 
a  keen  sense  of  humour  to  deep  feeling  and  unobtrusive  piety ; 
both  had  passed  through  the  gate  of  'Arnold’s  earnest  but  some¬ 
what  insufficient  theology  to  the  larger  and  more  thoughtful 
teaching  of  Maurice.  This  was  more  particularly  the  case  with 
Hughes,  who  in  his  later  years  fed  more  and  more  on  that 
teaching,  and  used  never  to  travel  without  taking  with  him 
a  volume  of  Maurice  to  re-read.  Fond  as  the  two  men  were  of 
each  other,  there  were  great  difierences  between  them.  Hughes 
was  never  self-assertive;  Hansard  was  eminently  so.  Hughes 

*  Economic  Review,  October,  1893,  and  January,  1894. 
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was  always  ready  to  fight  when  fight  was  needed ;  Hansard  was 
pugnacious,  and  enjoyed  the  fight.  Hughes  was  strong  in 
support  of  his  own  principles,  Hansard  obstinate.  The  physical 
contrasts  were  no  less  marked  than  the  moral  ones.  Hughes 
was  fair,  tall,  and  agile  ;  Hansard  was  dark,  short,  and  sturdy. 
Hughes’s  face  was  winning  if  not  absolutely  handsome;  Hansard’s 
was  rugged,  and  only  at  times,  as  in  his  more  solemn  moments 
in  the  pulpit,  could  you  perceive  in  that  bull-dog  face  a  rugged 
beauty  of  its  own,  which  has  been  excellently  caught  by  Lowes 
Dickinson  in  his  |>ortrait  of  him.  Hughes’s  voice  was  somewhat 
high-pitched,  Hansard’s  a  powerful  barytone;  Hughes’s  sight 
was  good,  Hansard  was  helpless  without  his  spectacles.  Yet 
which  was  the  better  fellow  of  the  two,  which  had  the  kinder 
heart,  the  more  fearless  pluck,  the  more  candid  mind,  the  greater 
self-devotion,  the  truer  faith,  it  were  hard  to  say. 

Hughes  was  the  first  to  join  our  little  band.  It  was  in  the 
late  summer  of  1848  (the  story  has  been  told,  but  will  bear 
retelling  Politics  for  the  People  had  been  squelched  out  of 
existence  by  its  publishers.  We,  the  group  of  young,  or  at  least 
younger,  men  who  had  begun  to  gather  round  Mr.  Maurice,  and 
to  meet  weekly  at  evening  tea  at  his  house,  were  now  discussii^ 
a  new  venture,  the  civilizing  of  a  slum  (the  word  itself  was  not 
then  in  useX  There  was  one  such,  handy  to  Mr.  Maurice's  house 
in  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury, — a  yard  leading  out  of  Great 
Ormond  Street  (nearly  opposite  to  which  stands  now  the 
Working  Men’s  OollegeX  Little  Ormond  Yard.  The  throat  of  it 
was  inhabited  by  decent  folk,  who  spoke  with  almost  horror 
of  their  neighbours  inside  the  yard.  The  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  Mr.  Short,  a  very ’worthy  Low  Churchman,  could  not 
enter  it  without  being  insulted ;  no  policeman  would  venture  in 
at  night  alone.  A  house  had  been  found  vacant  not  far  from 
the  entrance  ;  it  was  proposed  to  set  up  here  a  free  night-school 
for  men. 

Till  now  (with  the  exception  of  one  recruit  who  had 
volunteered  to  me  his  services)  Charles  Mansfield  had  been  our 
recruiting  sergeant,  and  my  dinner-table  was  the  place  where 
'  I>(Ar  of  FnderUk  Denioon  Mtmriee,  1st  edit.,  vol.  i.,  p.  483. 
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promising  recruits  were  examined,  and,  if  deemed  to  be  fit, 
introduced  from  thence  to  Mr.  Maurice,  as  it  were  for  definite 
enrolment.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Maurice  announced  to  us  that 
he  had  been  called  upon  by  a  young  barrister  who  had  heard  of 
what  we  were  doing,  and  offered  his  services.  Mr.  Maurice  had 
already  had  some  communication  with  him  the  year  before,  in 
reference  to  a  collection  for  the  Irish  famine  which  he  had 
suggested.  *'  Did  any  of  us  know  him  ?  His  name  was  Thomas 
Hughes.”  “  Tom  Hughes  ? "  said  one.  “  Oh,  he  won’t  do.  A 
very  good  fellow  for  a  cricket  match,  or  as  umpire  at  football, 
but  no  good  for  teaching.”  One  other  of  us,  Charles  Mansfield, 
as  related  by  Hughes  in  his  Memoir  of  a  Brother,  had  been 
a  schoolfellow  of  the  latter  at  Twyford,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
had  met  since.  To  the  rest  of  us  he  was  quite  unknown.  A 
little  later  on,  the  recruit  was  announced,  a  strapping  young 
fellow,  with  blue-grey  eyes,  fresh  complexioned,  with  a  bright 
open  countenance  and  singularly  sunny  smile,  the  very  type  of 
a  manly  young  English  squire.  He  did  not  say  much  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  but,  on  going  away,  Charles  Mansfield  and 
I  met  in  the  judgment  "  He’ll  do.”  And  he  did  do. 

Hughes  at  this  time,  a  married  man  already,  was  living  in 
Marylebone,  and  attended  Mr.  J.  Hampden  Gurney’s  church, 
where  Hansard  was  curate.  His  house  soon  became  a  fresh 
recruiting-ground  for  our  little  band,  Hansard  being  the  first 
and  most  noteworthy  of  his  recruita  Although  we  did  not 
then  suspect  the  existence  of  Hughes’s  literary  powers,  his 
energy,  his  cheeriness,  his  frankness,  and  what  I  may  call  his 
rightness  generally,  soon  won  all  our  hearts.  His  humour,  too, 
would  break  out  in  the  most  irresistible  way.  One  evening  at 
Mr.  Maurice’s,  when  Charles  Mansfield  had  been  expatiating  on 
the  social  advantages  of  water-drinking  and  vegetarianism, 
Hughes  burst  out  with,”  Yes,  Mansfield  would  be  for  our  setting 
up  a  teetotal  beershop  and  a  vegetarian  ham-and-beef  shop !  ” 
Whereat  of  course  we  all  laughed,  none  more  heartily  than 
Charles  Mansfield — of  all  men  I  have  ever  known,  the  one  who 
could  best  take  a  joke  against  himself. 

At  this  time  Hughes’s  views  were  largely  still  in  the  making. 
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He  had  been  greatly  influenced  by  Arnold,  by  Carlyle,  but  the 
substratum  was  still  the  country  squire.  Although  in  his 
Memoir  of  a  Brother  he  states  that  “  he  had  come  back  from  the 
North  an  ardent  free-trader,”  certain  it  is  that  he  would  grow 
red  in  the  face  denouncing  Cobden  and  Bright,  and  was  greatly 
staggered  to  find  that  I  maintained  the  perfect  honesty  of  the 
two  leaders,  with  the  latter  of  whom,  at  least,  he  was  in  later 
years  on  most  friendly  terms  when  in  the  House. 

I  do  not  seem  to  myself  to  distinguish  his  share  in  our 
common  work  from  that  of  our  other  allies  till  the  end  of  1849, 
except  in  one  or  two  instances.^  He  took  part  in  our  little 
sanitary  crusade  for  Jacob’s  Island,  Bermondsey,  and  joined  in 
the  planning  of  a  maddish  scheme  which  had  occurred  to  us 
(Mr.  Maurice  was  away)  of  waylaying  Prince  Albert  on  the 
river,  down  which  he  was  to  go  by  boat,  to  perform  I  forget  now 
what  riverside  “  function,”  and  presenting  him  with  a  memorial 
on  the  subject — a  scheme  which  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  a 
notification  that  no  boats  were  to  be  allowed  on  the  river,  during 
the  Prince’s  progress,  but  those  forming  part  of  his  cort^e.  He 
was  a  regular  attendant  at  Mr.  Maurice’s  Bible-class,  though 
I  do  not  recollect  his  speaking  much.  He  took  a  lively  interest 
in  the  conferences  with  working  men  (spring  of  1849) ;  and 
I  remember,  as  one  of  a  committee  with  him  for  finding  a  room, 
which  we  secured  in  the  first  instance  at  a  tavern  in  Drury 
Lane,  how,  being  treasurer  on  the  occasion,  he  put  down  two  half 
crowns  as  the  price  of  the  hiring,  and  flushed  red  to  the  ears  on 
seeing  the  waiter  ring  each  in  succession  on  the  table — in  that 
neighbourhood,  no  doubt,  a  very  necessary  precaution.  Into  the 
association  movement  he  threw  himself  heart  and  souL  He  was 

'  Mj  friend,  Mr.  Joseph  Qreenwood,  of  Hebden  Bridge,  at  the  late  Woolwich 
Co-curative  Congress,  in  an  otherwise  excellent  address,  spoke  of  T.  Hughes  as 
having  been  “connected  with  the  Chartist  movement  of  1848,  as  guide,  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  friend,  in  endeavouring  to  guide  that  movement  into  the  best  diannels 
of  peaceful  and  effective  action.”  This  is  going  far  beyond  the  facts.  Though 
some  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Chartists  joined  our  movement,  the  Feargns 
O’Connors  and  Ernest  Joneses  would  never  have  accepted  the  counsels  of  an 
unknown  barrister  of  twenty-five,  who  had  wielded  the  special  constable’s  truncheon 
on  the  loth-  of  April.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think  Hughes  ever  saw  a 
Chartist  in  the  flesh  to  speak  to  before  the  spring  of  1849. 

< 
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present  at  that  dinner  at  my  house  (last  week  of  December, 

1849),  at  which  the  determination  was  come  to  of  setting  up 
co-operative  associations  in  the  most  beaten-down  trades, 
bringing  with  him  an  old  college  friend,  W.  J.  Evelyn,  then  in 
Parliament.  He  was  not  only  one  of  the  first  twelve  members 
of  council  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Working  Men’s  Associa¬ 
tions,  but  became,  with  K  Vansittart  Neale  and  A.  A.  Vansittart, 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  society.  He  wrote  the  second  of  the 
Tracts  on  Christian  Socialism,  the  “  History  of  the  Working 
Tailor’s  Association,  34,  Castle  Street”  It  was  to  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  H.  R.  Vaughan  Johnson,  who  had  been  engaged  by 
Mr.  Slaney  to  provide  evidence  for  the  Select  Committee 
which  he  had  obtained  to  report  on  the  Savings  of  the  I 

Middle  and  Working  Classes,  that  we  owed  an  invaluable 
opportunity  for  placing  the  case  of  co-operative  associations 
before  the  public,  and  he  himself  gave  evidence  before  the 
Committee,  May  28,  1850.  To  him  belongs  the  idea  of  the 
letters  from  “  Punch’s  Intercepted  Letter-bag,”  which  were  meant 
to  add  a  humorous  side  to  the  Christian  Socialist ;  and  the  first 
letter  (November  2,  1850)  was  written  in  the  first  instance  by 
him,  though  so  much  added  to  by  me  that  he  insisted  on  the 
heading  “  By  Janus.”  (It  may  be  observed  here  that  the  title 
“  Pimch’s  Intercepted  Letter-bag  ”  arose  from  the  fact  that  I 

Hughes,  whose  father  had  been  one  of  the  early  writers  for 
PuTich,  and  a  member  of  its  weekly  dinner  circle,  had,  in  the 
first  instance,  sent  the  paper  to  Punch.)  He  accompanied 
Mr.  Maurice  in  a  co-operative  visit  to  Lancashire  in  the  early 
days  of  January,  1851,  speaking  at  a  tea-party  at  Bury,  which 
brought  together  eight  hundred  persons,  on  New  Year’s  Day, 
and  again  at  a  meeting  at  Manchester  on  the  7  th  of  January. 

He  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the  Council  of 
Promoters,  and  most  zealous  in  the  work  of  actual  promotion.  ' 

In  September,  1851,  he  joined  me  during  part  of  a  co-operative 
tour  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  notes  of  which  are  printed  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Christian  Socialist ;  and  I  never  could 
have  wished  for  a  pleasanter,  cheerier  fellow-traveller.  Before 
lung,  indeed,  his  sanguine  temperament  was  greatly  attracted 
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by  the  prospects  of  easier  success  which  seemed  to  be  offered 
by  co-operative  consumption,  and  he  joined  Mr.  Neale  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Central  Co-operative  Agency,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  trustees — a  subject  which  gave  rise  to  the  only 
serious  difference  that  ever  existed  between  us,  though  it  never 
impaired  our  friendship. 

When  I  retired  from  the  editorship  of  the  Christian  Socialist, 
Hughes  took  up  that  of  its  smaller  successor,  the  Journal  of 
Association,  which  he  carried  on  for  four  montha  Much  of 
the  space  in  the  Journal  (in  which  he  was  greatly  assisted  by 
the  present  Lord  Ripon,  then  Lord  Goderich)  will  be  found 
devoted  to  the  great  dispute  then  pending  in  the  engineering 
trade,  and  to  the  co-operative  ventures  arising  out  of  it.  He 
was  by  this  time  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  trade- 
unions,  in  respect  to  which  he  lived  to  do  yeoman’s  service.  His 
cheery  presence  was  always  welcome  at  the  gatherings  of  the 
associations.  I  think  those  he  took  most  interest  in,  besides  the 
Tailors,  our  first  brood  of  chicks,  were  the  Needlewomen,  and 
the  Engineers  of  the  Windsor  Iron  Works;  but  he  also  did 
a  good  deal  for  the  Ballast  Heavers,  who  were  not  co-operative, 
but  simply  wanted  not  to  be  slaves  to  the  publicans.  On  behalf 
^  of  the  East  End  Needlewomen’s  Workshop,  he  delivered  at 
Beading,  February  3,  1852,  A  Lecture  on  the  Slop  System, 
especially  as  it  bears  upon  the  Females  engaged  in  In 
'  reference  to  the  ends  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution, 
where  the  lecture  was  delivered,  he  used  words  which  seem  now 
like  a  forecast  of  Tom  Brown's  School  Days : — 

We  have  looked  upon  education  as  a  mere  means  of  cultivating  our 
intellects,  and  have  thought  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  deepest 
feelings  of  our  own  hearts,  or  the  condition  of  our  fellow-men  :  .  .  . 
it  is  high  time  that  all  English  men  and  women  should  know  and 
acknowledge  that  the  highest  end  of  education  is  to  teach  them  a 
.  knowledge  of  themselves,  and  of  the  men  and  women  amongst  whom 
they  live  ;  and  through  that  knowledge  to  teach  them  further,  that  the 
object  of  their  most  earnest  struggles  and  highest  hopes  should  be, 
not  to  have  intellects  full  of  the  learning  of  all  the  schools,  stored  with 
the  secrets  of  physical  science,  of  logic  and  ethics,  of  history  and 

'  Exeter:  W.  &  H.  Pollard. 
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t  meUphjsics,  but  to  hare  hearts  full  of  love  to  Gk>d  and  their  brethren, 

of  aeal  which  shall  bnm  as  a  consuming  fire  against  all  that  wrong, 
and  injustice,  and  iniquity,  which  is  violating  Grod’s  righteous  order  in 
the  world/* 

His  activity  then,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  was 
prodigious  His  old  law-tutor  (afterwards  Vice-Chancellor), 
Wickens,  used  to  say  that  “  Tom  Hughes  had  seven  times  more 
irons  in  the  fire,  and  heated  them  one  seven  times  more  than 
any  one  else.” 

As  our  old  fellow-worker,  R.  B.  Litchfield,  relates  in  the 
number  for  this  last  May  of  the  Working  Men's  College  Journal, 
he  was  from  the  first  one  of  the  leaders  at  the  college, — 
although  his  first  class  on  “Sanitary  Legislation”  (which  in 
his  memory  latterly  got  confounded  with  “  Political  Economy  ”) 
proved  a  failure.  It  was  quite  the  inverse  with  a  sparring- 
class  which  he  afterwards  set  up,  and  which  proved  a  great 
success — perhaps,  above  all,*  as  a  school  of  good  humour.  His 
great  triumph,  however,  was  at  the  social  evenings  over  which  • 
he  presided;  and  Litchfield  describes  truly  the  humour  with 
which  he  sang  “  The  Saucy  Arethusa,”  or  the  “  Whale  Fish,” 
or  “  Little  Billee,” — the  last  a  special  favourite  all  his  life,  not 
only  at  the  ooll^  but  years  after,  at  co-operative  free-and- 
easiee.  John  Roebuck,  one  of  the  earliest « Fellows  of  the 
coU^,  in  the  same  magazine  writes  most  truly  of  him  from 
America : — 

“  I  doubt  if  any  man,  not  excepting  our  revered  friend  and  principal, 

Mr.  Maurice,  exercise<l  a  greater  influence  over  the  minds  and  lives  of 
the  students  of  the  Working  Men’s  College,  in  its  early  days,  than  did 
Mr.  Hughes.** 

Many  years  later,  on  Mr.  Maurice’s  death  in  1872,  he  became 
Principal  of  the  college  for  ten  years,  resigning  on  his  removal 
to  Chester  in  1883,  but  still  keeping  up  in  various  ways  his 
connection  with  the  college. 

Hughes’s  practice  at  the  Bar  was  as  equity  draftsman  and 
conveyancer — chiefly  the  former.  He  was  quick  to  see  a  point, 
but  perhaps  did  not  always  sufficiently  see  all  round.  He  has 
told  me  how  he  had  begun  by  always  thinking  his  client  the 
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most  injured  man  in  the  world  on  the  strength  of  his  brief ;  but 
he  had  so  often  seen  the  very  contrary  come  out  in  the  course 
of  the  proceedings  that  his  bent  was  then  always  to  consider 
his  client  a  rogue  until  the  contrary  were  proved.  With 
Vansittart  Neale  and  myself,  he  took  part  in  conducting  the 
first  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Bill  through  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  invited  us  to 
attend  its  sittings  for  the  purpose.  Later  on,  as  is  well  known, 
he  took  silk,  and  there  was  a  moment  when,  in  the  dearth  of 
Liberal  lawyers  in  the  House,  he  was  mentioned  in  the  news¬ 
papers  as  a  possible  Solicitor-General 

It  so  happened  that  for  some  years  I  was  in  about  as  close 
relations  with  him  as  one  man  can  be  with  another.  We 
occupied  rooms  in  the  same  set  of  chambers,  and  lived  side  by 
side  in  houses  with  a  common  room  and  a  common  garden.^ 
The  rooms  were  in  a  ground-floor  set  at  No.  3,  Old  Buildings, 
Lincoln’s  Inn  (now  pulled  down),  originally  held  -  in  Neale’s 
name  (Hughes,  being  a  Middle  Templar,  could  not  have  a  set 
in  his  own  name  at  Lincoln’s  Inn),  to  the  tenancy  of  which 
I  succeeded  on  Neale’s  withdrawal  from  the  Bar.  Hughes’s 
room  was  a  small  one,  but,  being  just  opposite  the  entrance  to 
the  set,  it  was  the  easiest  to  get  at,  and  he  usually  had  the  first 
call  from  our  common  friends,  I  being  generally  sent  for  to  join 
the  party.  And  very  good  company  that  little  room  of  his  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  seeing.  To  mention  only  three  or  four  out 
of  many,  Kingsley,  when  he  came  up  to  London  from  his  parish 
in  the  south  ;  a  little  later  on  W.  E.  Forster,  from  his  northern 
mill  (I  remember  his  once  blurting  out  as  he  left,  in  his  some¬ 
what  harsh  voice  and  with  that  queer  contraction  of  his  rugged 
features  which  did  duty  in  him  for  a  laugh,  “  Well,  I  must  say 

'  Before  we  knew  him,  Hughes  had  had  rooms  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  overlooking 
the  gardens,  which  were  then  only  open  to  residents  in  the  Fields  and  their  families. 
Seeing  from  his  window  the  poor  children  (who  abound  still  in  that  neighbourhood) 
looking  on  wistfully  from  behind  the  railings,  be  would  come  down,  single  out  three 
or  four,  and  take  them  in  with  him,  cautioning  them  to  behave  well,  and,  on  the 
keeper  of  the  gardens  interfering,  would  claim  the  right  to  introduce  them  as  his 
family,  provoking  sometimes  the  muttered  retort  that  “  they  were  a  very  ragged 
one,”  or  that  “  be  might  dress  them  better.”  He  lived  to  see  the  gardens  thrown 
open,  and  I  never  pass  by  them  without  thinking  of  him  and  of  his  ”  family.” 
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you’re  the  pleasantest  set  of  revolutionists  in  London  ”) ;  some 
years  later  again,  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  had  quite  overcome 
his  earlier  prejudice  against  us,  with  his  singularly  quiet  and 
courteous  manner,  and  that  quickness  of  intellect  which  rose 
with  him  to  a  real  charm ;  or,  again,  a  dear  old  German  friend, 
V.  A.  Huber,  truest  of  German  Christian  Socialists,  before  the 
name  was  prostituted  in  that  country  by  Court  Chaplain 
StScker  and  bis  band  of  Jew-baiters.^ 

But  I  have  said  that,  besides  sharing  the  same  set  of  chambers, 
we  also  lived  virtually  together  for  four  years,  1854-1858.  Find¬ 
ing  that  we  were  both  of  us  looking  for  a  house  out  of  town, 
we  agreed  to  join  forces,  and,  after  much  palavering,  determined 
to  buy  land  and  build  together,  fixing  eventually  on  the  pur¬ 
chase,  if  possible,  of  a  lot  out  of  the  late  Lord  Chancellor’s 
Park  at  Copse  Hill,  then  just  about  to  come  under  the  hammer, 
which  we  succeeded  in  effecting.  The  house  was  built  by  the 
North  London  Working  Builders’  Association,  on  the  plans  and 
under  the  supervision  as  architect  of  our  fellow-promoter, 
F.  C.  Penrose  (now  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British 
Architects,  and  an  F.R.S.).  All  the  land  was  to  be  in  common, 
both  garden  and  paddock,  and  there  was  to  be  one  common 
room,  a  library,  the  understanding  being  that  whoever  broke 
up  the  partnership  would  pay  the  expense  of  partitioning  both 
house  and  grounds.  Hughes  took  a  house  at  Wimbledon  during 
the  winter  of  1853,  and  we  both  entered  into  occupation  in  the 
spring  of  1854  Our  communistic  experiment  was  absolutely 
and  entirely  successful  while  it  lasted.  I  cannot  call  to  mind 
one  single  hitch,  unpleasantness,  division  of  opinion  arising  out 
of  it.  The  common  library,  in  particular,  was  a  triumphant 
success.  We  were  both  comparatively  poor  mea  There  was 

'  Huber  was  once  inreighing  against  English  traditionalism,  and,  amongst  other 
things,  against  the  wearing  of  the  wig  in  court.  Hughes,  without  saying  a  word, 
took  down  his  wig,  put  it  on  the  professor’s  head,  and  placed  him  before  a  small 
mirror.  Huber  had  well-marked  and  handsome  features,  to  which  the  wig  gave  a 
really  imposing  gravity.  He  looked  at  himself  silently  foi  a  moment  or  two,  turn¬ 
ing  his  head  from  side  to  side,  and  then  said,  with  grave  astonishment,  which  set  us 
both  laughing,  **  It  suits  me  very  well !  ” — after  which  he  ceased  to  abuse  the 
practice. 
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bat  one  railway  line  to  Wimbledon,  and  the  trains  at  first 
were  few,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  ask  a  lady  except  as 
a  guest  for  the  night  But  with  a  spare  room  in  each  house, 
accessible  from  the  other,  and  by  joining  forces  in  the  library 
after  dinner  (when  we  did  not  do  so  on  the  lawn  in  front), 
it  was  easy  for  us  to  be  hospitable  almost  without  cost  And 
very  pleasant  parties  were  we  able  to  make  up ;  none,  perhaps, 
pleasanter  to  look  back  upon  than  one  when  Mrs.  Qaskell — 
sweetest  woman  that  ever  wielded  the  pen  of  the  author — was 
my  mother’s  guest,  and  Tom  Taylor,  a  prince  of  talkers,  that 
of  the  Hugheses.  A  frequent  visitor  to  Hughes’s  house  was  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Senior,  as  charming  as  she  was  clever,  generally 
attended  by  a  train  of  artist  admirera  Motley,  the  American 
historian,  the  future  Vice-Chancellor  Wickens,  Lord  Mount- 
Temple  (then  the  Hon.  W.  Cowper-Temple),  G.  Grote,  and  fre¬ 
quently  the  present  Lord  Ripon  (then  Lord  Goderich)  and 
his  wife  were  among  Hughes’s  visitors.  On  one  occasion  a 
tall,  shy  youth  made  his  appearance  in  the  library,  fresh  from 
the  winning  of,  I  believe,  unparalleled  honours  at  Rugby,  the 
future  Lord  Justice  Bowen,  afterwards  a  teacher  (and  a  boxer) 
at  the  Working  Men’s  Coll^.  One  who  lived  to  attain  a  very 
unenviable  notoriety  was  the  American  W.  H.  Hurlbert,  recom¬ 
mended  most  warmly  by  Kingsley  (whose  swans  sometimes 
turned  out  a  different  kind  of  bird).  He  was  received  by 
Hughes  with  open  arms ;  he  was  very  clever,  and  could  make 
himself  very  pleasant,  and  ended  by  for  a  time  quartering 
himself  upon  the  Hugheses,  so  that  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  Hughes — most  hospitable  of  men — at  last  shook  him  off 

But  pleasanter  still  were  often  the  quiet  evenings  in  the 
library,  after  the  rest  of  the  two  families  had  gone  to  bed, 
when  Hughes  and  I  sat  together,  he  pipe  in  mouth,  both  reading 
mostly,  talking  when  inclined. 

On  one  such  occasion  the  talk  fell  on  children’s  books,  and 
Hughes  said  he  had  often  thought  that  good  might  be  done 
by  a  real  novel  for  boys — ^not  didactic,  like  Sandford  and 
Merton — written  in  a  right  spirit,  but  distinctly  aiming  at  being 
interesting.  I  agreed  with  him.  He  then  went  on  to  say  that 
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he  had  tried  his  hand  on  the  thing,  but  did  not  know  whether 
it  was  worth  publishing.  Sometimes  he  thought  it  was,  and 
sometimes  that  it  wasn’t  Would  I  mind  looking  at  what  he 
had  written?  I  said  that  I  should  be  very  glad;  and  either 
that  night  or  the  next,  I  forget  now  which,  he  put  into  my 
hands  a  portion  of  Tom  Brovm. 

I  read  it,  I  own,  with  amazement.  Ood  forgive  me,  but, 
notwithstanding  his  tract,  his  various  articles  in  the  Christian 
Socialist  and  Journal  of  Association,  his  Lecture  on  the  Slop 
System,  I  had  in  nowise  realized  his  literary  power.  I  found, 
now,  that  I  weis  reading  a  work  of  absorbing  interest,  which 
would  place  its  writer  on  the  front  rank  in  contemporary 
literature.  As  I  handed  it  back  to  him,  I  said,  "  Tom,  this  mxLst 
be  published.”  He  left  it,  within  the  next  day  or  two,  with 
Alexander  Macmillan,  who,  after  writing  to  me  on  the  subject, 
gave  him  a  favourable  answer.  It  was  not,  however,  imme¬ 
diately  completed,  for  his  first  great  domestic  misfortune,  the 
death  of  his  eldest  girl  from  scarlet  fever,  interrupted  it ;  and, 
to  those  who  can  see  below  the  surface,  there  is  a  somewhat 
different  tone  in  most  of  the  latter  part  of  the  book  ^  from  that 
of  the  beginning — a  something  graver  and  deeper. 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days  came  out  in  April,  1857.  No 
author’s  name  was  on  the  title-page;  it  had  to  fight  its  way 
by  its  own  merits.'  To  these  some  of  the  critics  were  simply 
blind,  treating  the  volume  as  a  mere  child’s  book.  But  in  three 
months  a  second  edition  had  to  be  issued  (July),  a  third  two 
months  later  (SeptembM*),  others  in  the  following  and  next 
following  months,  making  five  in  nine  months ;  and  the  number 
of  editions  since  then  is  almost  beyond  reckoning.  Its  first 
successor  (1858-9)  was  the  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse. 

But  Hughes’s  stay  at  Wimbledon  wets  saddened  by  two 
domestic  misfortunes.  Of  the  death  of  his  eldest  daughter  I 
have  already  spoken ;  it  was  followed,  a  year  or  two  after,  by 
that  of  a  son — though  this  did  not  take  place  in  Wimbledon 

'  I  uy  "  most  of  the  Utter  part  of  the  book,”  because  it  was  not  written  consecu- 
tirely.  The  story  of  the  great  hght,  for  instance,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  formed  part 
of  what  he  first  gare  me  to  read. 
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itself.  In  August,  1859, 1  received  a  letter  from  him  intimating 
that  his  family  would  most  likely  remain  in  London  for  the 
winter  months.  He  still  for  a  time  entertained  the  hope  of 
returning,  but  family  reasons  prevented  this,  and  he  finally 
gave  up  the  idea  of  doing  so. 

In  1858-9  we  were  both  members  of  the  committee  on  “  Trade 
Societies  and  Strikes,”  appointed  by  the  National  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science.  He  was  asked  to  deal  with 
the  subject  of  the  engineers’  lock-out;  and  his  paper  on  the 
subject,  although  the  Employers’  Association  absolutely  refused 
to  help  him  with  any  remarks  or  evidence  as  to  the  statements 
contained  in  it,  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  be  strictly  correct  and 
singularly  moderate  in  tone.  But  his  conclusion,  for  the  time, 
was  still  a  bold  one : — 

**  For  my  own  part,  after  years  of  watching  these  societies,  and  dis¬ 
liking  many  of  their  doctrines  and  doings  as  much  as  any  man,  1  am 
most  firmly  convinced  that  we  are  only  mischievously  shutting  our 
eyes  to  the  truth  when  we  go  on  declaring  that  they  have  not  the 
confidence  of  the  body  of  the  mechanics  and  artisans  of  the  nation — 
that  they  are  got  up  and  led,  not  by  good  workmen,  but  by  designing 
and  idle  men  for  their  own  purposes — that  they  exercise  an  unpopular 
tyranny  and  surveillance  over  the  trades,  etc.  The  contrary  of  all  this 
is  the  truth,  and  will  be  found  to  be  so  sooner  or  later ;  though  it  is 
quite  possible  that  here  and  there  a  mischievous  man  may  be  in  office, 
or  a  tyrannical  custom  or  rule  in  force.” 

And  he  went  on  to  demand  the  recognition  of  trades-unions 
by  the  law. 

Still  more  important,  however,  was  his  deliverance  at  the 
Congress  of  the  Association  at  Glasgow,  on  the  discussion  of  the 
report.  Sept.  27, 1860,  when  he  opened  the  debate.  He  pointed 
out  the  “  radical  difference  ”  between  himself  and  the  employers 
who  had  spoken  on  the  previous  day. 

They  treated  the  labour  of  their  men,  which  was  in  fact  the  lives  of 
their  men,  on  the  same  principles  as  those  on  which  they  treated  a  dead 
commodity.  They  most  rigorously  applied  to  it  the  same  law  of 
supply  and  demand  as  they  applied  to  any  other  commodity,  thereby 
putting  the  living  man  and  inanimate  things  on  the  same  footing.  .  .  . 
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They  must  treat  the  living  man  according  to  different  rules  from  those 
which  they  applied  to  the  dead  material.” 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  not  only  Professor  Brentano’s 
great  work  on  the  Arbeitergilden  der  Oegenwart,  but  nearly 
the  whole  of  modem  political  economy  in  respect  to  labour 
questions,  is  based  upon  the  distinction  drawn  by  Hughea 
Seven  years  later  (1867),  he  was  appointed  on  the  Trades  Unions  * 
Commission,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  report  of  a 
minority  of  three  (Lord  Lichfield,  Harrison,  and  T.  Hughes)  really 
became  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  legislation  on  the 
subject. 

His  literary  reputation  had,  of  course,  been  made  by  Tom 
Brotm’s  School  Days,  and  publishers  began,  from  the  time  of  its 
publication,  to  seek  after  him.  One  day,  in  1859,  he  came  to  me 
and  told  me  that  he  had  been  asked  by  Trubner  to  write  a 
preface  for  an  authorized  edition  of  the  Biglow  Papers,  which,  I 
believe,  I  had  first  introduced  him  to  (having  myself  behn  directed 
to  them  by  Charles  Mansfield  on  the  strength  of  a  review  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  written  by  the  future  Sir  Henry  Maine), 
and  of  which  he  remained  through  life  a  devoted  admirer.  But 
he  declared  he  did  not  know  how  to  write  a  preface  to  a  literary 
work — would  I  join  him  in  it  ?  ‘  I  told  him  he  was  perfectly  capable 
of  doing  it  himself,  but  yielded  on  seeing  that  he  really  wished 
the  thing.  An  untoward  incident  arose  out  of  my  collaboration. 
Fitzjames  Stephen  (the  future  Sir  Fitzjames)  wrote  a  somewhat 
depreciatory  article  in  the  Saturday  Review  upon  the  preface, 
singling  out,  however,  exclusively  for  criticism  the  parts  written 
by  myself  (more  especially  what  I  had  said  of  the  “  humour 
of  the  Bible  ”).  I  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  reeding  the 
Saturday,  and  was  quite  taken  aback  when  Hughes  came  into 
my  room,  with  a  copy  in  his  hand,  bursting  with  merriment,  and 
saying,  “  John,  I’m  your  whipping  boy !  Here’s  Fitz  been  pitch¬ 
ing  into  you  on  my  back.”  I  wrote,  of  course,  a  me,  me,  adstum, 
letter  to  Stephen  (an  old  fellow-teacher  of  ours  at  the  Working 
Men’s  College),  who  called  on  me,  and  expressed  his  astonishment 
at  what  he  had  done.  I  mention  the  circumstance,  not  so  much 
to  avert  future  criticism  from  Hughes  in  reference  to  a  matter 
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long  since  forgotten,  but  as  an  illustration  of  the  sunny  nature 
of  the  man. 

In  the  same  year,  he  became  an  ardent  promoter  of  the 
Volunteer  movement — was  captain  of  the  first  company  raised 
at  the  Working  Men’s  College,  and  afterwards  major  of  the 
corps  (19th  Middlesex). 

*  In  1861  appeared  his  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford — a  work  which 
has  not,  I  think,  been  appreciated  at  its  true  value.  I  do  not 
propose  in  this  papec  by  any  means  to  chronicle  all  his  literary 
works,  but  I  mention  this  on  account  of  a  glimpse  which  it  was 
the  occasion  of  giving  me  into  his  own  college  daya  I  was 
asking  him  whether  he  was  not  rather  antedating  events  in 
describing  undergraduates  as  teaching  in  free  schools,  etc.  No, 
he  said,  there  were  several  men  in  his  own  day  who  worked 
zealously  among  the  poor.  And  then  he  added,  in  a  sort  of 
shamefaced  way,  “  I  Imd  myself  found  out  a  brokendown  old 
jockey,  to  whom  I  used  (he  couldn’t  read)  to  go  and  read 
Scott’s  novels,  to  keep  him  from  the  public-house.  He  was 
immensely  interested  in  them,  and  would  try  and  think  out  the 
plot  in  advance  when  he  was  alone,  sometimes  with  most  comical 
results.”  There  was  something  infinitely  touching  to  me  in  the 
story  then,  and  it  is  still  more  so  to  me  now. 

In  1861-2  he  edited  with  Llewelyn  Davies  the  series  of  Tracts 
for  Priects  and  People,  the  first  of  which  is  his  own  noble  one, 
Beligio  Laid,  afterwards  reprinted,  with  an  Emglish  title.  With 
his  larger  work.  The  Mainlines  of  Christ,  it  is,  I  think,  the  most 
deeply  spiritual  thing  he  ever  wrote, — though,  to  one  who 
looks  below  the  surface,  the  spiritual  groundwork  is  never  absent 
even  from  his  fun. 

When  the  American  civil  war  broke  out  we  were  both  strong 
<m  the  side  of  the  North.  A  lecture  of  Hughes’s,  delivered  at 
the  Working  Men’s  College,  on  the  struggle  for  Kansas — a 
very  vivid  bit  of  history, — ^was  published  in  1862,  in  the  same 
volume  as  a  "Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  United  States 
from  Independence  to  Secession,”  by  myself.  His  uncom¬ 
promising  support  of  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  United 
States  led  to  the  formation  of  many  American  friendships. 
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and,  unhappily,  also  to  connections  which  cost  him  dear  in 
after  years. 

The  time  soon  came  when  he  was  too  prominently  before  the 
public  not  to  be  solicited  to  enter  Parliament.  Mr.  Holyoake 
has  lately  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  to  mention  his  name 
for  the  first  constituency  which  he  represented,  that  of  Lambeth. 
Having  taken  some  trifling  part  in  his  election,  I  can  testify 
to  the  enthusiasm  ^hich  he  gradually  woke  up,  when  the  electors 
began  to  realize  the  genuineness  of  cheu-acter,  the  single-hearted¬ 
ness  of  the  candidate  they  had  before  them,  and  his  return  was 
a  great  success  (1865).  Unfortunately  he  found  the  huge  but 
poor  constituency  of  Lambeth  a  very  engrossing  and  expensive 
one  to  represent,  and,  in  1868,  exchanged  it  for  the  quieter  and 
more  distant  one  of  Frome.  It  was  a  perfectly  safe  seat,  and 
1  was  rather  surprised  one  day  by  his  telling  me  that  he  had 
offered  to  Mr.  Gladstone  (of  ^hom  he  was  a  devoted  follower  in 
those  days)  to  give  it  up  in  favour  of  I  forget  what  minister 
who  had  just  been  thrown  out, — my  own  feeling  being  that  a 
member  is  first  of  all  responsible  to  his  constituents,  and  has 
no  right  without  first  consulting  them  to  give  up  his  seat  to 
another.  He  stood  once  again,  after  that,  for  a  London  con¬ 
stituency  (MaryleboneX  but  retired  before  the  poll.  He  took 
a  distinct  and  noteworthy  part  occasionally  in  the  debates  of 
the  House — e.g.  in'  opposing  the  adjournment  on  Derby  day ; 
and  I  remember  a  caricature  of  Leech’s,  in  Pvmch,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Parliamentary  sparring-match  of  the  day’s  cham¬ 
pions,  with  Hughes  among  the  stripped  athletes  on  each 
side,  looking  on,  feeling  his  muscle.  This,  I  think,  exactly 
hits  off  his  position.  He  had  many  qualities  which  tended 
to  fit  him  for  the  championship;  but  had  he  quite  muscle 
enough  ? 

I  need  hardly  say  that  his  old  interest  in  co-operation  con¬ 
tinued  as  lively  as  ever.  When  the  series  of  annual  co¬ 
operative  congresses  was  inaugurated,  in  1869,  by  one  in  London, 
he  was  both  chairman  of  the  committee  convening  the  congress 
and  president  of  the  congress  itself,  and  his  address  is  well 
worth  reading  at  the  present  day.  True  to  his  old  principles. 
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and  outspoken  as  always,  he  contrasted  1851-2  with  1869,  not 
to  the  credit  of  the  latter : — 

“  In  those  days  they  recognized,  as  their  main  object,  the  making 
men  of  their  members — training  them  to  feel  their  relationship  to  each 
other,  the  worth  of  fellowship  in  work,  the  duty  of  aiding  and  training 
their  weaker  brethren ;  and  regarded  the  making  of  profits,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wealth,  as  a  means  only  to  this  end  :  while,  since  that 
time,  they  have  to  a  great  extent  given  in  to  the  prevailing  heresy  of 
our  day,  and  have  treated  the  making  of  profits  and  the  production 
of  wealth  as  the  end  and  not  the  means." 

And  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  key-note  of  all  his  subsequent 
deUverances  at  co-operative  congresses,  down  to  the  one  of  last 
year,  as  well  as  of  his  preface  to  the  Manual  for  Co-operators, 
published  in  1881. 

I  will  not  enter  upon — indeed,  I  do  not  know  in  detail — the 
sad  story  of  his  American  ventures,  when,  carried  away  by  the 
persuasions  of  plausible  schemers,  he  entered  upon  undertakings 
which  were  beyond  his  powers.  He  had  been  indeed  all  his  life 
inclined  to  dabble  in  company  work,  and  was  for  some  years 
Chairman  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company.  His  appointment 
as  County  Court  Judge  freed  him  from  embarrassment,  and 
he  was  able  to  pass  his  last  years  in  comfort,  in  a  beautiful 
house  which  he  had  built  at  Chester,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee. 
For  some  years,  however,  before  his  death  his  health  gave  great 
cause  for  anxiety  to  his  family.  He  was  under  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  living  outside  of  bis  circuit,  so  that  every  sitting 
involved  a  railway  journey  out  and  back.  He  had  both  an 
affection  of  the  heart  and  an  enlargement  of  a  vein  in  the 
skull,  which  entailed  serious  danger  in  case  of  any  excitement, 
and  to  the  former  he  at  last  succumbed  (March  22,  1896).  His 
life  had  been  saddened  by  many  afflictions ;  the  death  of  three 
children,  of  all  his  brothers  and  sisters  except  one,  to  say 
nothing  of  many  trials.  But  he  had  a  devoted  wife ;  children 
surviving,  who  were  equally  devoted  to  him ;  many  friends ; 
not  an  enemy. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  finer  type  of  English  character  than 
Thomas  Hughes.  His  faults  were  only  those  of  temperament 
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and  intellect.  He  was  hasty;  he  was  over-sanguine.  He 
might  let  fly  a  hard  word;  he  was  incapable  of  harbouring 
an  evil  thought  or  feeling.  He  was  often  taken  in  by  rc^es ; 
with  anything  savouring  to  him  of  dishonesty  he  never  made 
terma  No  one  who  had  any  genuineness  in  him  could  know 
him  without  loving  him.  And  to  how  many,  who  never  saw 
the  man  in  the  flesh,  has  he  made  himself  beloved  through  his 
books  ?  Surely  there  were  never  any  written  through  which 
the  author  revealed  himself  so  utterly,  without  anything  of 
conscious  self-portraiture.  Every  line  is  so  thoroughly  genuine 
that  you  feel  the  genuineness  of  the  man.  Not  unless  and  until 
the  whole  method  of  English  education  has  been  revolutionized, 
and  the  public  school  has  become  unintelligible,  can  Tom  Brown 
pass  out  of  our  literature ;  and  even  then  it  must  retain  some 
historic  value  as  a  vivid  picture  of  the  obsolete  past. 


Hansard’s  life  does  not  present  so  much  variety  as  that  of 
Hughek  He  was  only  curate,  if  I  remember  rightly,  in  two 
parishes,  and  Bethnal  Green  was  the  only  permanent  living 
he  held.  He  was  one  of  the  original  promoters  of  "Working 
Men’s  Associations,”  took  part  with  us  in  co-operative  work, 
and  also  at  the  Working  Men’s  College,  but  his  clerical  duties 
naturally  prevented  him  from  giving  much  personal  service. 
Between  him  and  Lloyd  Jones  there  was  the  heartiest  affection. 
He  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  several  of  the  older  Labour 
leaders,  such  as  William  Newton  and  William  Allan  of  the 
Engineers. 

He  and  Hughes  are  both  associated,  in  my  mind,  with  the 
recollection  of  the  Si  Qeorge’s-in-the-East  riots — nominally, 
and  in  part  really,  caused  by  Mr.  Bryan  King’s  ritualistic 
practices,  but  largely  stimulated  by  the  Jewish  sweaters  of  the 
East  Bind,  whose  proceedings  Mr.  Bryan  King’s  curates,  Messrs. 
Mackonochie  and  Lowder,  had  had  the  unheard-of  imper¬ 
tinence  to  denounce  and  interfere  with.  On  Mr.  Bryan  King, 
by  the  advice  of  the  then  Bishop  Taii  leaving  England  for 
the  Continent,  Hansard  was  temporarily  placed  in  charge.  I 
was  present  at  the  afternoon  service  on  the  flrst  Sunday  that 
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he  was  there.  The  large  church  was  crammed,  and  there  were 
not  a  few  present  who  had  come  on  purpose  to  disturb  the 
services,  as  they  had  been  doing  from  Sunday  to  Sunday.  But 
in  addition  to  the  regular  congregation  there  was  now  a  con¬ 
tingent  of  respectable  working  men,  chiefly  from  the  Amal¬ 
gamated  Engineers,  who  were  desirous  of  seeing  fair  play  and 
securing  the  ^aaintenance  of  order.  Hansard’s  sermon  was  most 
impressive;  and  though  there  were  several  attempts  at  inter¬ 
ruption,  they  were  finally  put  down.^  Hansard,  however,  only 
retained  chaise  of  the  living  for  a  twelvemonth.  He  was, 
apparently,  a  little  too  stiff-backed  for  the  parish,  which  was 
brought  hack  to  complete  order  by  his  successor  and  intimate 
friend,  the  present  Prebendary  Harry  Jones.  It  was  after  this 
that  Hansard  did  temporary  duty  for  Kingsley,  then  professor 
at  Cambridge. 

Somewhat  later  the  living  of  Bethnal  Green  gave  him  a 
thoroughly  congenial  field  of  activity.  He  had  nearly  every¬ 
thing  to  do,  and  he  did  it.  A  warm  supporter  of  school-board 
work — the  parish  was  too  poor  to  support  voluntary  schools, — 
he  took  the  most  lively  interest  in  his  own  parish  board 
schools,  and  told  me,  on  one  occasion,  not  very  long  before  his 
death,  when  I  went  over  them  with  him,  that  the  good  they 
had  done  was  incalculable.  When  the  schools  were  first  opened, 
the  children,  girls  as  well  as  boys,  were  filthy  alike  in  language 
and  in  body ;  now  they  were  clean,  bright,  decent.  He  seemed 
to  know  by  name  most  of  the  hundreds  of  children,  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  see  how  many  faces  lighted  up  as  he  entered  the 
class,  the  rector  being  evidently  loved  as  a  friend.*  With  the 


'  At  the  morning  aerrioe,  the  clergy  and  choir  had  been  escorted  from  the  rectory 
to  the  church  by  a  band  of  Toluntaiy  policemen  got  together  by  Hugd>Mi  who 
marched  at  the  head  with  a  Mdidtor  named  Robins,  taller  than  himself  by  neariy 
half  a  head.  There  was  apparently  something  so  captirating  in  their  appearance, 
that  a  woman  in  the  crowd— I  believe  she  was  identi^  as  a  female  coster— called 
out, "  If  them’s  Poseyites,  I  lores  ’em  1  ” 

*  He  had,  indeed,  a  singular  attraction  for  children.  At  Wimbledim  race,  when 
he  had  brought  down  a  party  of  St  Marylebone  diildren,  a  particularly  fat  little 
giri,  daughter  of  a  Wimbledon  friend  (w^  afterwards  rose  to  hig^  office  in  the 
female  branch  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank),  though  she  had  never  seen  him 
before,  took  such  a  fancy  to  him  that  her  chubby  little  hand  was  never  rat  of  his. 
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working  men  he  was  on  the  beet  of  terms,  and  oonld  always 
command  the  services  of  a  whole  band  of  them  as  sick  visitors, 
some  of  them  being  Dissenters. 

But  no  mention  of  Hansard  would  be  complete  without 
reference  to  his  fondness  for  animala  To  dogs  he  was  devoted. 
There  was  one  Border  terrier  in  particular,  Bock,  from  whom 
he  was  inseparable  during  the  life  of  the  latter.  He  declared 
that  Bock  understood,  I  forget  now  how  many  words — a 
number,  at  all  events,  which  he  maintained  to  represent  nearly 
a  third  of  the  vocabulary  of  an  English  labourer.  He  pro¬ 
fessed  to  have  taught  Bock  to  sing  duets  with  his  master — ^the 
result  in  the  joint  howling  of  the  two  being  something  excru¬ 
ciating.  Bock  accompanied  him  on  all  pastoral  visits,  and 
seemed  to  have  felt  it  his  duty,  as  his  share  of  parish  work, 
to  act  as  peacemaker  to  his  own  kind.  He  could  never  see 
two  dogs  fighting  without  rushing  between  them,  barking 
loudly  the  while ;  and  very  often,  Hansard  said,  when  the 
little  animal  interfered  thus  between  combatants  several  times 
his  size  they  would  stop  fighting  out  of  sheer  amazement ;  at 
other  times,  indeed,  turning  both  savagely  upon  him,  when  his 
master  had  to  come  to  his  rescue.  And  the  fearless  little 
creature  continued  this  practice  aifter  he  had  no  longer  a  tooth 
in  his  head  to  defend  himself  with.  Hansard  could  not  bear 
to  be  separated  from  the  dog,  and  used  always  to  ask  per¬ 
mission  to  bring  Bock  with  him  when  invited  to  dinner  by  a 
friend.  On  the  first  occasion  of  his  being  invited  by  our  friend 
Samuel  Clark,  then  Principal  of  Battersea  Training  College, 
the  usual  question  was  asked — Clark  not  knowing  the  meaning 
of  it — and  met  with  a  ready,  “  Oh !  certainly.”  At  the  dinner- 
table  there  was  a  vacant  seat  and  cover. 

"  I  hoped  you  would  have  brought  your  friend  '  Hr.  Bock  ’ 
with  yon,”  said  Clark,  urbanely. 

"So  I  have.” 

"  But  where  is  he  ?  ” 

"Under  the  table;*  and  Hansard  pulled  up  Bock  amidst  a 
roar  of  laughter. 

“  I  thought,”  said  Clark,  “  he  was  your  brother  curate  I  ” 
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“  Hansard  and  his  brother  curate  ”  came  thus  to  mean,  for  the 
initiated,  "  Hansard  and  his  dog  Bock.” 

He  lived  to  see  one  of  his  daughters — who  had  been,  so  to 
speak,  his  right-hand  man  in  the  parish — happily  married  from 
his  church,  crowded  from  end  to  end  with  parishioners ;  and 
he  died,  as  he  had  always  wished  to  die,  in  his  parish.  His 
iron  constitution  had  been  shattered  by  countless  illnesses  and 
accidents — some  of  his  worst  illnesses  having  been  contracted 
in  the  resolute  discharge  of  parish  duty;  and  he  went  from 
among  us  even  before  Hughes,  his  senior  by  several  years. 
I  could  not  be  present  at  his  funeral,  which  too  was  attended 
by  a  crowd  of  parishioners.  A  more  single-hearted  parish 
priest  never  did  duty  in  a  London  parish. 


J.  M.  Ludlow. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL. 


m. 

TN  my  first  paper  *  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  the  only 
tenable  view  as  to  the  source  of  State  authority  was  the  view 
which  finds  it  in  the  tendency  of  the  State  to  enable  a  man 
to  realize  the  true  end  of  his  being,  to  be  the  best  and  highest 
that  he  has  it  in  him  to  be,  to  lead  the  best  sort  of  life  which 
he  has  it  in  him  to  lead.  And  from  this  view  of  the  source  of 
State  authority  we  inferred  a  doctrine  as  to  its  limits,  viz.  that 
any  sort  of  State  interference  is  justified  which  really  does  help 
men  to  lead  such  lives :  no  interference  is  justified  which  does 
not  conduce  towards  this  end.  In  the  present  paper  I  propose 
to  look  at  the  matter  from  the  side  of  the  individual,  and  to 
ask  what  effect  this  doctrine  has  upon  the  individual  and  his 
rights. 

We  have  held  that  whatever  in  the  way  of  State  action  tends 
to  the  general  good  is  justified ;  whatever  militates  against  it 
is  not  justified.  Hence  we  may  say  that  the  only  rights  which 
the  State  can  be  called  upon  to  recognize  in  the  individual  are 
such  "  liberties  of  action  and  acquisition  ”  as  tend  to  the  general 
good.  Usually,  of  course,  the  term  “rights”  is  confined  to 
liberties  which  can  be  enforced  by  law.  Legal  rights  are,  of 
course,  such  liberties  of  action  and  acquisition  as  are  actually 
secured  to  the  individual  by  the  positive  law  of  a  particular 
State.  In  the  language  of  moral  and  political  philosophy,  we 
generally  mean  by  rights  such  liberties  as  ought  to  be  secured 
by  law,  though  in  a  looser  sense  we  may  apply  the  term  to 
liberties  which  society  ought  to  respect,  though  without  imply¬ 
ing  that  they  ought  necessarily  to  be  legally  enforced.  We  say 
'  “  The  Rights  of  the  State,”  Economic  Beviev,  Jan.,  1896. 
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that  we  have  a  right  to  courteous  treatment,  or  to  be  told  the 
truth,  or  the  like,  without  implying  that  discourtesy  or  lying 
ought  to  be  actionable.  Such  a  doctrine  may,  at  first  sight, 
appear  to  hand  over  the  individual,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  modem  Leviathan.  It  may  seem  to  make 
the  State  everything  and  the  individual  nothing.  ‘‘Has  the 
individual  no  moral  right  even  against  the  State  or  against 
society  itself?”  it  may  be  asked.  That  is  the  question  whichT 
I  want  to  discuss  in  the  present  paper. 

There  are,  I  think,  two  senses  in  which  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Individual  has  rights  against  the  State,  though — as  I  hope 
to  show — ^neither  of  these  admissions  imply  that  the  individual, 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  has  a  right  to  do  what  is 
really  contrary  to  the  general  good. 

1.  I  have  already  explained  that  by  the  general  good  I  do 
not  mean  the  general  pleasure.  There  are  many  things  which 
might  increase  the  general  sum  of  human  pleasure  which  would 
nevertheless  not  tend  to  the  improvement  of  human  character 
or  of  tme  well-being.  These  things  the  State  can  have  no 
right  to  do.  The  extinction  of  the  unfit,  whether  young  or  old, 
by  summary  execution,  might  no  doubt  solve  many  social 
problems,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  (if  it  could  really  be  carried 
out)  it  would  increase  the  sum  of  pleasure  measured  merely 
quantitively — at  least  it  would  do  so  if  man  were  really  nothing 
but  a  pleasure-seeking  animal.  But  if  we  believe  that  for 
society  to  adopt  this  rough-and-ready  way  out  of  its  difficulties, 
for  the  individual  parent  to  rid  himself  of  superfluous  children 
by  infanticide,  and  for  the  State  to  allow  him  to  do  so,  would 
not  really  be  to  the  highest  good  of  either  individual  or  society, 
then,  of  course,  this  admission  does  not  really  constitute  an 
exception  to  the  doctrine  that  all  rights  have  their  origin  in 
the  'general  good.  Still,  if  there  are  some  things  which  the 
State  is  morally  not  at  liberty  to  do  for  its  own  convenience, 
we  may  so  far  hold  that  the  individual  has  certain  rights  even 
against  the  State — the  right,  for  instance,  to  life.  At  the  same 
time,  of  course,  every  one  admits  that  there  are  some  occasions 
whdn  the  reed  and  highest  interest  of  the  State  demands  that 
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the  right  shall  be  no  longer  recognized,  and  then  it  ceases  to 
be  a  right.  The  right  is,  after  all,  conditioned  by  considerations 
of  tme  public  well-being,  though— once  again — public  well¬ 
being  includes  moral  and  intellectual  well-being,  and  not  merely 
pleasure. 

2.  There  is  a  more  real  sense  in  which  we  may  admit  that 
the  individual  has  rights  against  the  State.  We  have  so  far 
talked  vaguely  about  general  good  or  social  well-being.  It  is 
now  time  to  remind  ourselves  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
public  or  general  or  State  well-being  that  is  not  ultimately 
the  well-being  of  a  certain  definite  number  of  individual  per¬ 
sons.  To  say  that  we  should  aim  at  the  greatest  happiness  or 
the  greatest  good  gives  us  no  sufficient  guidance.  If  we  suppose 
that  we  have  a  lot  of  happiness  or  good  to  distribute,  and  that 
we  can  really  distribute  it  among  a  definite  number  of  persons 
like  so  much  cake,  it  is  clear  that  we  could  produce  the  same 
totsd  amount  of  happiness  by  distributing  it  evenly  among  the 
persons  or  by  giving  it  all  to  one.  The  total  amount  of  good 
is  the  same  whether  I  make  ten  persons  slightly  happy  or  one 
person  just  ten  times  as  happy.  Nor  does  the  addition  of  the 
Benthamite  formula  “  of  the  greatest  number  ”  supply  us  with 
a  satisfactory  principle  of  distribution,  for  on  that  principle 
I  might  divide  it  all  among  six  out  of  the  ten,  and  give  none 
at  all  to  the  remaining  four.  We  are  then  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  great  question,  "On  what  principle  ought  we 
to  distribute  well-being,  in  so  far  as  it  lies  in  our  power, 
whether  by  State  action  or  by  private  conduct,  to  efiect  its 
distribution  ? " 

The  rational  and  self-evident  principle  seems  to  me  to  be 
contained  in  the  maxim,  “Every  one  to  count  for  one,  and 
nobody  for  more  than  one.” 

“What!”  I  think  I  hear  my  individualist  friend  exclaiming, 
“  the  drivelling  drunkard  to  be  treated  as  well  as  the  sober,  re¬ 
spectable,  virtuous  citizen  1  ”  Such  an  objection — ^which  I  hear 
formed  the  substance  of  a  sermon  recently  delivered  in  an 
Oxford  College  Chapel  with  the  view  of  counteracting  the 
infiuence  of  the  Christian  Social  Union — such  an  objection 
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really  shows  a  curious  inability  to  grasp  an  abstract  principle. 
The  supposed  consequence  by  no  means  follows,  for — 

(1)  Such  an  arrangement  would  not  really  be  for  the  good  of 
the  drunkard.  The  kindest  thing  you  could  do  to  him  would 
be  to  starve  or  lash  him  into  working  and  keeping  sober. 

(2)  The  drunkard  is  a  public  nuisance,  and  if.  we  actually  in 
practice  assigned  him,  without  labour,  remuneration  equal  to 
that  of  a  deserving  and  hard-working  man,  we  should  be 
violating  the  equal  rights  of  the  scores  of  hard-working  men 
who  would  suffer  from  the  encouragement  to  idleness  afforded 
by  such  a  principle  of  distribution.  To  place  the  idle  drunkard 
in  concrete  fact  on  an  equality  with  the  sober  worker  would 
not  be  treating  him  as  of  exactly  equal  importance  to  any  one 
other  man,  but  treating  him  as  though  he  were  of  as  much 
importance  as  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  other  men.  Equality 
of  consideration  is  not  the  same  thing  as  equality  of  distribution. 

(3)  Nothing  hinders  our  even  saying  that  merit  ought  to  be 
rewarded.  This  raises  a  difficult  speculative  question  which  I 
do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  now.  I  will  only  point  out  that 
our  maxim  merely  implies  that  all  men  are  to  be  dealt  with  on 
equal  principles.  A  is  not  to  claim  from  society  what  is  not 
conceded  to  B  simply  because  A  is  A  and  B  is  B.  If  A  is  a 
better  man  than  B  well  and  good.  Let  him  be  rewarded,  if 
yon  like,  provided  that  under  the  same  circumstances  you  are 
prepared  to  offer  a  similar  reward  to  B.^ 

I  have  already,  in  the  pages  of  the  Economic  Review* 
endeavoured  to  explain  and  to  defend  this  principle  of  Equality 
of  Consideration,  and  therefore  1  will  not  dwell  upon  the 
subject  further  now.  I  will  confine  myself  to  simply  pointing 
out  its  bearing  upon  our  present  quesibion  of  the  rights  of  the 

'  PenoiuJly,  I  should  be  disposed  to  deny  the  ri^t  to  remrd  if  that  means 
“the  better  a  man  becomes,  the  more  material  wealth  he  should  enjoy.”  The  true 
reward  of  superior  excellence  (moral  or  intdlectual)  would  seem  to  be  the  opportunity 
for  exercising  it  together  with  that  amount  of  "external  supply”  (as  Aristotle 
would  put  it)  which  is  most  favourable  to  its  unimpeded  and  therefore  enjoyaUe 
exerdae.  It  is  reasonable  that  the  good  man  should  be  happy,  but  he  should  get 
his  superior  happiness  out  of  the  exercise  of  his  faculties  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions. 

*  ",What  is  Justice  ?*  Economic  Benev,  Oct,  1891. 
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individaal  as  against  society.  If  our  principle  be  sound,  the 
State  has  no  right  to  sacrifice  the  individaal  to  the  public 
interest,  if  by  that  is  meant  that  it  may  act  in  the  way  that 
would  be  best  for  the  public  were  that  individual  out  of  the 
way.  In  a  desert  island,  for  instance,  with  provisions  running 
short,  it  might  be  highly  convenient  for  ten  persons  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  provisions  as  though  there  were  only  nine  and  to 
ignore  the  tenth,  especially  if  he  were  incapable  of  working 
and  adding  anything  to  the  common  stock.  That  wovild  violate 
the  principle  of  Equality  of  Consideration.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  may  be  occasions — in  war,  for  instance — where  the  public 
interest  absolutely  requires  the  sacrifice  of  one  life.  To  spare 
that  one  life  and  let  all  the  people  perish  would  be  no  less  a 
violation  of  Equtdity  of  Consideration.  The  individaal  gets  his 
rights,  even  when  he  is  shot,  provided  that,  before  it  was 
decided  to  send  him  on  the  forlorn  hope  or  whatever  it  was, 
his  interests  were  considered  as  much  as  those  of  any  one  else. 
Applying  our  principle,  therefore,  to  the  distribution  of  wealth 
and  the  economic  structure  upon  which  that  distribution  is 
dependent,  we  must  hold  that  there  is  no  kind  or  amount  of 
concrete  inequality  which  may  not  be  justified  if,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  system  is  the  one  which  is  calculated  to 
bring  about  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  distribute  and  the 
most  equal  practicable  distribution  of  that  good.  To  secure 
equality  of  actual  possession,  or  of  enjoyment,  or  of  social  or 
political  status  at  the  cost  of  there  being  very  little  to  dis¬ 
tribute  for  any  one  would  be  the  most  extreme  of  all  possible 
violations  of  the  principle  of  equality  of  consideration.  To 
introduce  some  social  or  economic  change  which  would  have 
the  ultimate  effect  of  bringing  every  one  down  to  the  economic 
level  of  the  submerged  tenth  would  be,  in  the  abstract,  treating 
that  tenth  as  if  it  were  of  as  much  importance  as  the  whole,  and, 
in  the  concrete,  doing  even  that  tenth  no  ultimate  good  at  all. 

Of  the  many  difficulties  which  suggest  themselves  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  doctrine,  there  is  just  one  upon  which  I  should 
like  briefly  to  dwell  So  long  as  all  men  are  equally  capable 
of  well-being,  and  of  the  same  sort  of  well-being,  the  principle 
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of  equality  strikes  us,  I  think,  as  self-evidently  just  and  reason¬ 
able.  But  how  if  some  men  are  not  capable  of  the  highest 
well-being,  and  if  the  higher  well-being  of  the  few  costs  the 
community  much  more  than  the  lower  well-being  of  the  many  ? 
Which  is  to  be  preferred — ^the  production  of  a  little  of  the 
highest  kind  of  life  or  of  a  great  deal  of  an  inferior  kind  of 
life  ?  Ought,  for  instance,  art  and  literature  and  learning  to 
be  sacrificed  to  a  wider  distribution  of  commonplace  comfort 
and  a  low  general  intelligence?  I  must  content  myself  with 
giving  you,  baldly  and  dogmatically,  my  own  answer  to  the 
question.  I  should  certcdnly  say  that  the  quality  of  well-being 
is  to  be  given  its  proper  weight  as  well  as  quantity,  and  I 
should  not  limit  the  notion  of  superior  quality  to  strictly  moral 
superiority.  Equality  of  consideration  means  simply  that  the 
same  kind  of  life  is  of  equal  intrinsic  value  whether  it  be  mine 
or  yours.  In  regard  to  the  mutual  relation  of  various  classes 
in  the  same  race  or  community,  I  do  not  think  that  this 
qualification  is  of  much  practical  importance;  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  culture  and  learning  will  be  generally  admitted  to 
be  for  the  real  higher  and  ultimate  good  even  of  classes  which 
do  not  directly  or  immediately  participate  in  such  higher  goods 
of  life.  Of  course,  there  may  be  much  culture  of  a  certain 
kind  that  really  does  not  do  anything  for  society.  For  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  culture  I  should  certainly  decline  to 
make  sacrifices  of  lower  general  welfare ;  a  selfish  or  anti-social 
culture  is  no  part  of  the  true  good  even  of  the  individuals  that 
possess  it.  When,  however,  we  turn  from  the  relation  between 
class  and  class  in  a  homogeneous  nation  to  the  relation  between 
race  and  race,  then  I  should  be  quite  prepared  to  contend  that 
legislation  which  favoured  the  substitution  of  one  European 
or  American  citizen  with  a  European  standard  of  life  for  two 
negroes  or  two  Chinamen  was  amply  justified.  I  do  not  con¬ 
template,  of  course,  legislation  which  would  actually  ill-treat 
or  starve  existing  negroes  or  Chinamen.  I  am  merely  thinking 
of  such  restrictions  on  immigration  as  will  have  the  efiect  of 
preventing  competition  between  a  higher  and  a  lower  race 
of  a  kind  which  would  ultimately,  if  unrestricted,  have  the 
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effect  of  reducing  the  general  standard  of  life  for  the  higher 
race  and  of  favouring  the  multiplication  of  the  lower.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  ultimately  even  the  lower  races 
of  mankind  may  derive  some  benefit  from  such  unequal  foster¬ 
ing  of  the  higher  kind  of  life.  For  if  the  lower  or  backward 
races  of  mankind  are  ever  to  be  participators  in  the  civilization 
and  culture  of  the  higher,  it  can  only  be  by  the  maintenance  in 
unimpaired  vigour  of  the  higher  type. 

Our  general  conclusion  then  is  that  the  rights  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  are  such  rights  as  it  can  be  shown  to  be  desirable  that 
he  should  possess  in  the  interest  of  general  well-being,  general 
weU-being  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  principle  of 
Equality  of  Consideration.  There  is  no  concrete,  specific 
liberty  of  action  or  of  acquisition  which  may  not  under  some 
circumstances  be  inconsistent  with  the  general  well-being.  We 
cannot  say  that  a  man  has  an  absolute  right  to  work  or  to  the 
necessaries  of  life,  or  to  many  and  have  children,  or  anything 
of  the  kind,  because  under  certain  circumstances  the  benefit 
which  such  a  general  concession  would  secure  to  the  few  would 
be  purchased  by  the  wrong  of  a  vastly  greater  number.  This 
seems  to  be  the  consideration  that  is  ignored  by  the  attempts 
of  many  writers  on  political  philosophy  or  natural  law  to 
draw  up  a  list  in  detail  of  the  various  rights  of  action  and 
acquisition  which-  the  State  should  under  all  circumstances 
secure  to  its  subjects.  The  most  that  such  efforts  can  really 
succeed  in  doing  is  to  formulate  some  of  the  principal  liberties 
of  action  and  acquisition  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
most  generally  and  unmistakably  conducive  to  general  well¬ 
being  at  the  stage  of  moral  and  material  development  hitherto 
reached  by  the  more  forward  Western  nations.  But  in  strict¬ 
ness  there  is  no  right  that  may  not,  under  some  circumstances, 
have  to  give  way  to  the  general  interest;  while  the  most 
artificial  and  detailed  clause  in  a  Factory  Act  which  can  be 
shown  to  involve  a  practicable  addition  to  the  sum  of  human 
well-being  may  be  quite  as  much  claimed  as  an  indefeasible 
part  of  the  rights  of  man  as  all  the  vague  and  high  sounding 
liberties  which  form  the  substance  of  philosophic  systems  of 
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natnral  right.  In  exact  strictness  of  speech,  there  is  but  one 
indefeasible  right  of  man — ^the  right  to  consideration. 

And  here,  perhaps,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  word  as  to  a 
version  of  the  rights  of  man  which  has  of  late  acquire  great 
popularity — that  known  as  equality  of  opportunity.  Equality 
of  opportunity  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  attractive  catch-word.  It 
commends  itself  to  Socialists  by  its  democratic  and  levelling 
sound.  It  takes  the  ear  of  the  Individualist  by  the  alluring 
prospect  which  it  holds  out  to  him  that,  even  in  Utopia,  it  will 
still  be  open  to  him  to  win  great  prizes  by  his  superior  agility 
in  climbing  upon  his  brother’s  shoulders ;  while  even  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  allotment  of  wealth  will  still  be  partly  governed 
by  the  caprices  of  fortune  has  its  attractions  for  the  many 
minds  which  feel  a  quite  disinterested  aversion  to  a  world  in 
which  nobody  will  be  very  rich  and  have  a  really  good  time. 
Nor  will  I  deny  that,  as  a  practical  maxim,  the  formula  has  its 
merits.  Undoubtedly  we  do  want,  at  least  in  certain  directions, 
much  more  equality  of  opportunity  than  we  have  got  at  pre¬ 
sent.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  a  real  benefit  to  society  if  the 
more  capable  members  of  the  poorer  classes  were  given  in¬ 
creased  facilities  for  rising  to  the  higher  social  functions,  while 
the  less  capable  members  of  the  privileged  classes  were  given 
increased  facilities  for  descending,  say  to  the  game-keeping  and 
horse-grooming  functions  for  which  alone  they  possess  any 
moral  or  intellectual  qualificationa  But  taken  as  an  exact  and 
philosophic  statement  of  an  indefeasible  right  of  humanity, 
I  must  maintain  that  equality  of  opportunity  is  as  big  an 
impostor  as  any  of  the  rights  of  man  contained  in  the  code  of 
the  late  **  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy.” 

Equality  of  opportunity,  on  our  principles,  can  only  be 
accepted  as  a  right  of  man  in  proportion  as  it  can  be  shown 
to  be  really  conducive  to  the  general  good.  And  it  is  a  mere 
assumption  to  suppose  that  equality  of  opportunity  is  always 
and  everywhere  for  the  general  good.  I  doubt,  indeed,  whether 
unlimited  equality  of  opportunity  will  ever  be  practicable,  or 
whether  even  so  far  as  it  is  practicable,  it  will  ever  be  really 
for  the  general  good.  But  we  will  leave  Utopias  for  the  present. 
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and  confine  ourselves  to  the  society  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries.  In  any  state  of  society  to  which  we  can 
at  present  even  aspire,  I  believe  that  a  certain  considerable 
inequality  of  opportunity  will  continue  to  be  for  the  general 
good.  As  a  rule,  speaking  very  broadly  and  roughly,  and 
allowing  for  large  exceptions,  men  are  best  fitted — not  always, 
of  course,  for  the  exact  trade — but  for  the  same  sort  of  employ¬ 
ment  as  their  fathers.  Such  a  doctrine  does  not  necessarily 
imply  a  marked  inequality  in  average  capacity  of  a  strictly 
intellectual  type  between  difierent  classes  in  society.  It  is  not 
necessarily  a  question  of  superior  intellectual  power,  but  of 
superior  adaptability  and  capacity  for  particular  kinds  of  work. 
As  a  rule,  the  son  of  a  doctor  will  make  a  better  doctor,  clergy¬ 
man,  or  higher-grade  teacher  than  the  son  of  an  artisan.  He 
will  do  better  in  the  profession — not  merely  get  on  better,  but 
do  its  work  better — than  a. man  of  somewhat  superior  brain 
power  who  has  been  bom  and  educated  among  manual  workers. 
And  at  manual  work  the  artisan’s  son  will  beat  the  professional 
man’a  Or  again,  little  as  I  am  given  to  ecstatic  admiration 
of  our  hereditary  aristocracy,  I  would  even  admit  that  ceteris 
paribus  the  man  of  blue  blood  will  make  a  better  diplomat  than 
the  son  of  an  ordinary  professional  man ;  though  here  I  must 
add  that  the  advantage  is  one  which  is  very  soon  neutralized 
by  real  intellectual  and  educational  superiority.  It  is  at  second- 
rate  statesmanship  or  second-rate  diplomacy  that  the  aristocrat 
excels.  Superior  capacity  or  adaptability  of  this  kind  is,  no 
doubt,  very  largely  and  mainly  a  matter  of  early  training  and 
social  environment.  But  it  is  just  possible — Weismannism  not¬ 
withstanding — that  it  is  to  some  small  extent  a  matter  of  direct 
inheritance.  There  is,  I  believe,  a  saying  in  Lancashire  that  it 
takes  three  generations  to  make  a  cotton-spinner;  and  it  is 
alleged  that  the  superior  manners  and  address  of  sons  of  so- 
called  gentlemen  assert  themselves  very  decidedly  in  orphan¬ 
ages  where  they  are  brought  up  in  exactly  the  same  way  and 
amid  exactly  the  same  surroundings  as  the  children  of  the 
poorest.  On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  best  that,  as  in  the 
Platonic  Commonwealth,  the  sons  should,  as  a  rule,  follow 
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the  same  kind  or  sort  of  occupation  as  the  father,  while  we 
undoubtedly  want  to  provide  increased  means  of  prcnnoticm  for 
really  superior  capacity,  and  facilities  for  kicking  downstairs 
the  unfit — the  unfit  specimens,  chiefly  of  the  wealthiest  classes, 
which  certain  public  schools  seem  specially  constructed  to 
manufacture.  Undoubtedly  we  should  gain  by  having  more 
doctors  and  clergymen  and  lawyers  taken  from  the  more, 
promising  members  of  the  working-class,  provided,  of  course, 
they  received  an  equally  good  education,  than  from  the  less 
promising  members — I  will  not  say  of  the  upper  classes  (that 
monopoly  having  been  more  or  less  broken  down),  but  I  will 
say  of  the  collar-wearing  classes.  Still  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  community  would  benefit  by  having  aU  its  doctors 
selected  by  competitive  examination  from  a  community  enjoying 
complete  equality  of  educational  opportunity.  Up  to  a  certain 
point  the  tact,  the  manners,  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  the 
superficial  culture  that  is  an  afiair  of  breeding  rather  than  of 
books  or  of  morals  in  any  higher  sense — up  to  a  certain  point 
superiority  in  these  things  will  often  make  the  average  man 
of  the  higher  class  a  more  useful  doctor  or  teacher  or  clergy¬ 
man  than  his  moral  and  intellectual  superior  ftom  a  lower 
class.  So  long  as  this  is  so,  inequality  of  opportunity  is 
demanded  by  social  well-being,  and  equality  of  opportunity 
is  no  right  of  man.  . 

It  will  be  said,  of  course,  that  these  things  may  be  true  while 
the  present  inequalities  continue,  but  that  all  this  will  be  altered 
when  the  highest  education  and  the  best  manners  have  ceased 
to  be  the  monopolies  of  a  class.  To  this  1  answer : — 

L  It  can  never,  even  in  Utopia,  be  desirable  to  give  the 
highest  intellectual  education  to  every  capable  member  of  the 
manual-labouring  class.  A  good  share  of  the  highest  intellectual 
capacity  is  wanted  in  the  general  interest  for  many  of  what  are 
now  considered  lower  occupations,  but  not  the  highest  intellectual 
cultivation.  The  exceptionally  skilful  artisan  would  probably 
make  a  good  artist  or  engineer,  but  it  would  not  be  at  all 
desirable  to  give  every  child  capable  of  becoming  a  good  artisan 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  an  artist  or  an  engineer ;  for  society 
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wants  good  artisans  quite  as  much — and  wants  more  of  them 
— than  good  artists  or  engineers.  A  good  police  superintendent 
may  bring  to  bear  upon  his  work  the  qualities  which,  with 
education,  would  have  made  a  good  cabinet  minister ;  but,  if  we 
give  every  child  with  such  potentialities  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  an  educated  politician  and  competing  for  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  we  shall  have  none  but  inferior  police  superintendents ; 
and  yet  it  is  quite  as  important  to  society  to  have  good  police 
superintendents  as  to  have  good  cabinet  ministers.  I  believe 
there  is  a  general  tendency  greatly  to  exaggerate  the  rareness 
of  the  ability  that  is  wanted  for  high  professional  or  adminis¬ 
trative  or  political  work.  Every  college  tutor  knows  of  ten 
men  fit  to  be  cabinet  ministers  for  every  one  who  will  ever  have 
the  chance  of  becoming  a  cabinet  minister.  Genius,  of  course,  is 
rare,  but  then  we  cannot  always  expect  genius  even  in  our 
Prime  Ministers.  Only  three  .or  four  statesmen,  I  suppose,  in  the 
whole  course  of  English  history  have  been  men  of  genius. 

ii.  Some  will  be  found  to  reply  that  the  superior  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  intellectual  professions  depends  largely  upon  a 
conventional  estimate  of  their  superior  respectability,  and  upon 
the  superior  remuneration  actually  attaching  to  them.  With 
the  disappearance  of  class  prejudice,  it  will  be  said,  the  excep¬ 
tionally  skilled  artisan  will  consider  himself  on  a  level  with 
the  successful  doctor  or  politician,  and  there  will  be  no  undue 
competition  for  the  latter  occupations.  I  reply : — 

a.  1  do  not  in  the  least  believe  this  to  be  the  case.  That 
a  man  endowed  with  conspicuous  mental  power  and  correspond¬ 
ing  moral  capacities  will  not  think  it  a  nobler  thing — a  more 
attractive  sphere  for  his  eneigies — to  rule  his  fellow-men,  to 
manage  a  government  department  or  a  great  industrial  concern, 
to  conduct  scientific  investigations,  or  to  write  books,  than  to 
cut  glasses,  to  make  a  particular  comer  of  a  particular  machine, 
or  to  carry  out  the  detailed  drudgery  of  subordinate  adminis¬ 
tration — that  is  to  me,  I  must  confess,  utterly  incredible.  And 
yet  gifts  may  be  required  to  cut  glasses  and  make  machines — ^to 
say  nothing  of  suggesting  detailed  meichanieal  improvements 
which  nobody  will  think  of  but  the  actual  workman,  or,  again. 
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to  regulate  labour  movements — which,  with  a  more  elaborate 
intellectual  education,  would  make  a  leading  doctor  or  a  learned 
historian.  The  feeling  will  be  just  as  strong  if  cabinet  ministers 
should  hereafter  live  in  model  buildings  and  wear  corduroy. 
There  will  always,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  vastly  more  people 
capable  of  performing  the  highest  social  functions  than  there 
are  highest  social  functions  for  them  to  perform.  Within 
certain  limits  it  is,  no  doubt,  socially  healthy  that  there  should 
be  a  competition  for  such  placea  But  to  give  large  masses  of 
persons  an  education  which  necessarily  and  inevitably  awakens 
ambitions  which  cannot  be  satisfied,  and  tastes  which  cannot  be 
gratified,  and  so  to  increase  their  discontent  with  that  drudgery 
which  must  inevitably  form  a  large  portion  of  the  lives  of  the 
majority,  though,  of  course,  it  never  ought  to  form  the  whole — 
such  a  policy  does  seem  to  me,  I  confess,  to  involve  a  most 
gratuitous  increase  in  the  sum  of  human  misery.  And  yet  that 
would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  a  logical  application  of  the 
principle  of  equality  of  opportunity. 

h.  So  much  seems  to  me  clear,  even  apart  from  the  differences 
of  remuneration  in  different  classes  and  the  consequent  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  standard  of  comfort.  Personally,  I  am  disposed 
to  believe  that  there  must  always  be  in  a  healthy  society 
differences  in  the  remuneration  of  different  kinds  of  work — vastly 
smaller  differences  than  at  present,— differences  in  the  remunera¬ 
tion  of  work,  for  of  course  I  am  not  defending  the  present 
preponderant  remuneration  of  idleness.  But,  however  that 
may  be,  these  differences  exist.  And,  as  long  as  they  exist,  they 
must  necessarily  be  shared  by  the  families  of  the  various  dassea 
If  your  superior  individual  or  your  superior  trade  is  to  receive 
differential  remuneration,  the  sons  of  such  privileged  persons, 
however  inferior  in  character  or  capacity,  must  necessarily,  share 
the  superior  comfort  and  culture  of  the  father’s  home,  unless  you 
are  prepared  for  a  Socialism  which  will  practically  involve  the 
abolition  of  the  family.  If  so,  it  needs  little  argument  to  show 
that  it  would  not  conduce  to  the  general  well-being  that  the 
son  of  a  doctor  should  have  no  better  opportunity  of  becoming  a 
doctor  himself  than  the  son  of  an  artisan.  If  his  intellectual 
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capacity  falls  below  a  certun  level,  he  should  (ideally)  descend 
in  the  social  scale :  it  does  not  follow  that  he  should  descend  in 
actual  proportion  to  his  intellectual  incapacity ;  the  very  fact  of 
his  having  been  brought  up  as  a  doctor’s  son  will,  except  in  the 
extremest  cases,  have  fitted  him  for  some  things  which  the 
average  son  of  the  average  labourer  would  do  less  welL 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  draw  out  in  any  detail  either 
the  impossibility  or  the  inconveniences  of  such  an  ideal — the 
ideal  of  absolutely  equal  opportunity — understood  in  its  literal 
fulness.  It  may  be  replied  that  at  all  events  this  is  the  direction 
in  which  we  ought  to  move ;  that  the  ideal  is  unattainable,  but 
that  we  can  approximate  to  it,  while  there  is  not  the  least 
danger  of  our  approximating  to  it  too  closely  iinder  existing 
conditions.  I  am  quite  ready  to  accept  the  motto  "Towards 
equality  of  opportunity  ”  as  a  convenient  formulation  of  quite 
reasonable  social  aspirations.  .  Still,  I  think  it  is  worth  while 
to  point  out  that  there  is  a  very  appreciable  danger  that 
we  may  be  misled  by  this  ideal  of  equality  of  opportunity 
in  certain  particular  directions.  If  we  could  really,  vmder 
existing  economic  conditions,  give  the  poor  man’s  promising 
son  as  good  a  chance  of  successfully  embracing  a  profession  as 
the  average  son  of  the  upper  or  upper-middle  class  family, 
there  might  be  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  such  a  scheme. 

But  the  danger  is  that  we  may  equalize  one  set  of  conditions  ■ 

without  equalizing  the  rest.  It  is  very  easy  by  means  of  an  > 

extensive  system  of  scholarships  to  give  a  large  number  of 
promising  pupils  from  elementary  schools  the  chance  of  con¬ 
tinuing  their  education  up  to  seventeen.  Even  these  will  not, 
probably,  be  the  absolutely  ablest ;  it  will  be  only  a  minority  ^ 

who  can  afibrd,  even  with  a  scholarship,  to  stay  at  school  up  to 
seventeen.  But  the  diflBculty  is  to  provide  them  with  any 
career  which  will  give  them  half  as  good  a  chance  of  using  their 
abilities  to  their  own  advantage  and  that  of  the  community  as 
they  would  have  had  if  apprenticed  to  a  good  trade  at  fourteen. 

When  the  ladder  is  extended  to  the  universities,  the  difficulty 
becomes  even  greater.  A  few  scholarships  of  that  kind,  suffi¬ 
ciently  few  to  limit  them  to  boys  of  really  remarkable  ability, 
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are  a  good  thing.  For  the  very  exceptional  boy  there  are 
openings,  but  not  for  large  numbers  who  might  be  quite  capable 
of  winning  scholarships.  We  may  easily  have  too  many  of  such 
scholarships — too  many,  in  the  interest  both  of  the  boys  them¬ 
selves  and  of  society.  I  should  not  object  to  a  further  extension 
of  such  schemes,  though  I  think  there  are  more  certainly 
remunerative  openings  for  social  enterprise,  if  only  the  private 
benefactors  or  public  authorities  would  make  provision  for  the 
employment  as  well  as  for  the  education  of  such  scholarship, 
holding  boys  from  elementary  schools.  But,  so  long  as  that  is 
not  done,  there  is  a  real  danger  of  the  system  being  carried  too 
far.  It  is  forgotten  that  the  English  universities  are  not,  to  any 
large  extent,  places  of  professional  education.  A  man  who  has 
taken  a  degree  in  Arts  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  can  earn  his 
living  immediately  in  only  three  ways — ^as  a  schoolmaster  or  as 
a  clergyman,  or  now,  happily,  (with  fairly  good  ability),  as  an 
Indian  Civilian.  It  is  .very  undesirable  to  increase  the  number 
of  persons  who  are  thrown  upon  the  world  at  twenty-three  with 
only  these  alternatives  before  them — for  all  of  which,  in  many 
cases,  there  may  be  some  fatal  disqualification. 

Of  course  I  know  that  these  remarks  will  raise  all  sorts  of 
indignant  protests  from  persons  whom  one  may  perhaps  without 
ofience  describe  as  Idealists  in  education.  I  confess  that  I  do 
hold  to  the  old-fashioned  opinion  of  Plato,  that  every  one  should 
be  educated  with  some  view  to  the  kind  of  work  in  life  which  he 
will  have  to  do.  At  the  same  time,  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  have 
every  sympathy  with  the  effort  to  provide  the  best  possible 
elementary  education  for  all,  to  extend  its  age  as  much  as  shall 
be  found  practicable,  and  to  give  to  all  after  the  school  age  is 
over  the  opportunity  in  their  leisure  hours  of  acquiring  know¬ 
ledge  for  its  own  sake  to  the  fullest  extent  to  which  they  have 
any  appetite  for  it.  But,  for  all  that,  I  do  hold  that  it  is  not 
socially  desirable  to  extend  the  principle  of  equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  its  fullest  extent  to  the  distribution  of  work  among 
those  who  have  to  do  it ;  and  that  the  extension  of  educational 
opportunities  should  to  some  extent  keep  pace  with  the  extension 
of  the  professional  opportunities  which  lie  beyond  them. 
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I  come  back  to  the  main  doctrine  which  it  is  the  object  of 
this  paper  to  enforce.  Except  the  right  to  equality  of  con¬ 
sideration  there  is  no  right  in  the  individual  which  does  not 
spring  from  the  demands  of  social  well-being.  So  long  as  this 
principle  of  equality  of  consideration  is  respected,  there  is  no 
possible  extension  of  State  interference  which  can  be  reasonably 
resisted  in  the  name  of  the  individual’s  rights.  Such  an 
admission  may  seem  to  some  to  lead  us  very  far  indeed  in  the 
direction  of  Socialism.  Perhaps  in  some  ways  it  does.  How  far 
State  interference  should  be  carried,  how  far  such  interference 
really  is  conducive  to  that  general  well-being  which  is  the  source 
and  criterion  of  all  rights,  I  do  not  know.  That  is  a  matter 
which  growing  experience  alone  can  determine.  I  should  attach 
little  importance  to  any  surmises  of  mine  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  such  intervention  is  likely  to  prove  successful,  and  I 
should  attach  scarcely  more  importance  on  that  subject  to  the 
guesses  of  any  other  man.  But  one  thing  must-be  said  on 
behalf  of  the  claims  of  the  individual  who  is  threatened  on  all 
sides  by  the  advances  of  Socialism  in  theory  and  in  practice. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  State,  whose  abstract  right  to 
interfere  with  any  and  every  department  of  social  life  is  so 
undeniable,  after  all  consists  of  individuals.  The  success  or 
failure  of  every  kind  of  State  action  must  ultimately  depend 
upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  the  individuals  who 
direct  it.  Any  system,  therefore,  which  is  unfavourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  best  possible  individuals  can  never  be  socially 
beneficial  The  degeneration  of  the  individual  must  inevitably 
lead  to  the  degeneration  of  the  society  which  is  composed  of 
individuals,  and  whose  moral  and  intellectual  level  cannot 
possibly  rise  higher  than  that  of  the  best-developed  individuals 
within  it  Now,  there  is  a  real  danger  that  the  increase  of  State 
interference  may  actually  lead  to  the  extinction  of  character. 
Faculties  that  cannot  be  used  become  atrophied.  If  society  is 
to  be  composed  of  persons  accustomed  to  feel  that  their  work  in 
life,  the  time  that  they  are  to  work,  the  food  that  they  are  to 
eat,  the  houses  that  they  are  to  live  in,  the  amusements  that 
they  have  to  look  forward  to,  their  comfort  in  old  age,  the 
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future  of  their  children  will  all  he  provided  for  them  entirely 
irrespective  of  any  effort  or  exertion  of  theirs,  beyond  what  is 
implied  in  obeying  the  law  and  coming  up  to  the  average 
standard  of  industrial  efficiency — ^how  in  such  persons  is  character 
to  be  developed  ?  Character  depends  upon  responsibility.  It 
is  no  use  to  say  that  the  citizen  will  €nd  employment  for  his 
energies  in  the  service  of  society  and  for  his  affections  in  the 
love  of  it.  Character  is  developed  by  acts  of  choice ;  a  state  of 
things  where  hardly  anything  depends  upon  the  choice  of  the 
individual  cannot  be  favourable  either  to  the  intellectuad  or  the 
moral  development  of  human  nature.  Thus  persons  not  educated 
by  responsibility  for  the  lives  of  themselves  and  their  families 
will  never  be  fit  to  direct  the  energies  of  a  community.  There 
must,  therefore,  be  a  limit  to  State  interference  in  the  interest  of 
human  character,  no  matter  what  success  there  may  be  in  over¬ 
coming  the  material  difficulties  of  the  Collectivist  programme. 
Exactly  where  that  limit  must  be  placed  I  do  not,  of  course, 
attempt  to  decide.  But  meanwhile  it  will  be  enough  for  the 
guidance  of  our  present  social  policy  that  we  should  observe 
exactly  where  the  danger  of  injury  to  character  by  State 
intervention  really  begins.  For  the  State  to  do  for  people 
things  that  they  cannot  possibly  do  for  themselves  has  no 
demoralizing  tendency  whatever.  Now,  with  regard  to  most  of 
the  recently  accomplished  or  proposed  pieces  of  legislation 
which  move  the  wrath  of  Individualist  critics,  it  is  admitted  that 
this  is  the  case.  The  very  gravamen  against  such  interferences 
is  that  they  are  artificially  securing  to  the  poor  decencies, 
comforts,  luxuries,  culture,  amusements,  sanitation  of  a  kind 
which  poor  men  could  not  possibly  provide  for  themselves — 
artificially  putting  the  poor  man  in  certain  respects  on  a  level 
with  the  rich  man.  The  danger  b^^ins  just  when  we  begin  to 
do  for  the  poor  man  the  things  which  the  industrious,  capable, 
reasonably  self -controlled  poor  man  can  and  does  now  do  for 
himself, — when  we  teach  him  to  think  that,  no  matter  how  little 
trouble  he  may  take  to  get  work  and  keep  work  when  he  has 
got  it,  to  earn  money  and  not  to  spend  it  too  soon,  he  and  those 
dependent  on  him  are  pretty  sure  to  be  able  to  fall  back  upon 
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a  minimum  subsistence,  earned  without  labour  or  by  casual  and 
irregular  labour  subject  to  no  really  onerous  or  irksome  con- 
ditiona  I  will  leave  it  to  your  experience  to  apply  what  I  have 
said  to  concrete  cases.  I  will  only  remind  you  in  a  general  way 
that  the  kind  of  demoralization  which  might  be  apprehended 
from  certain  kinds"  of  Collectivism  is  quite  equally  within  the 
reach  of  private  philanthropy.  The  only  direct  application  of 
what  I  have  said  upon  which  I  will  venture  will  be  to  say,  that 
iu  the  immediate  future  there  is  far  more  danger  of  demoralizing 
Collectivism  in  attempts  to  provide  food  and  work  for  the 
residuum,  whether  by  State  action  or  by  wholesale  charity,  than 
there  is  in  attempts  to  improve  the  wages,  conditions  of  labour, 
and  conditions  of  existence  for  those  who  are  really  entitled  to 
be  called  the  working  classea 

I  do  not  intend,  however,  to  be  led  astray  into  any  general 
discussion  of  the  question  of  Socialism.  If  there  were  any 
practical  lesson  which  I  would  wish  to  extract  from  the  piurely 
theoretical  inquiry  on  which  we  have  been  engaged,  it  would  be 
the  inadvisability  of  busying  ourselves  overmuch  at  present 
with  the  question  of  ultimate  schemes  of  social  reorganization. 
I  have  tried  simply  to  lay  down  three  principles : — 

1.  That  the  individual’s  only  absolute  right  is  equality  of 
consideration. 

2.  That  the  State  has  an  absolute  right  to  interfere  with  the 
individual  to  any  extent  conducive  to  the  general  good,  inter¬ 
preted  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  equality  of  con¬ 
sideration. 

3.  That  the  development  of  individual  character  is  in  itself 
of  primary  importance,  in  enabling  the  State  to  do  whatever  it 
undertakes  to  do — whether  little  or  much — for  the  promotion  of 
that  highest  well-being,  or  good  life,  for  which  it  exists. 

H.  Rashdall. 


SOCimSM  AND  SOCIAL  POLITICS  IN  AUSTRIA. 

“1?T  tu  felix  Austria!”  The  peaceful  ceJm  described  at  one 
time  by  her  enemies  as  political  torpor,  the  cheerful  con¬ 
tentedness  and  easy  indifference  to  change,  which  in  times  past 
were  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Austrian  dominions  exist 
no  longer.  Here,  too,  as  on  the  rest  of  the  European  continent, 
are  now  heard  the  demand  for  social  reform  and  the  war-cry  of 
socialistic  revolution.  The  old  adage,  "  Tu  felix  Austria  nube !  ” 
which  we  have  ventured  to  alter  for  our  purpose  above,  refers 
to  the  happy  marriages  and  intermarriages  which  led  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Recent  events  have 
shown  that  here,  as  in  other  happy  marriages,  domestic  dis¬ 
sensions  are  apt  to  make  their  appearance ;  that  not  only  politi¬ 
cally,  but  also  socially,  some  bond  of  union  stronger  than  those  - 
already  existing  is  sought  for  by  anxious  politiciana  The 
latest  new  electoral  bill  now  before  the  Reichstag,  described 
as  first  cousin  to  universal  suffrage,  like  the  former  proposal 
of  Count  Taaffe,  is  an  attempt  of  this  nature.  To  counteract 
the  disintegrating  effects  of  national  particularism  and  to  dis¬ 
arm  the  growing  power  of  socialistic  agitation.  Count  Badeni, 
like  his  predecessor  the  “minister  of  reconciliation,”  offers  a 
system  of  representation  which  has  the  qualified  approval  of 
the  Labour  party.  Social  Democracy  demands  universal  suffrage 
everywhere,  and  it  stands  at  the  head  of  every  programme  of 
the  Social  Democracy  in  Austria.  The  suggestion  of  a  partial 
instalment  in  answer  to  this  demand  is  a  proof  of  the  political 
importance  acquired  by  the  Labour  party  in  this  eminently 
conservative  country.  In  Coningahy  Lord  Beaconsfield  speaks 
of  the  Austrians  as  “the  Chinese  of  Europe,”  in  allusion  not 
only  to  the  imperturbable  stagnation  of  their  political  life 
and  the  gemUthliche  equanimity  of  the  Viennese,  but  also  to 
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the  quiet  stolidity  of  the  urban  and  rural  population  through¬ 
out  the  empire.  No  doubt  this  was  partly  due  to  the  policy 
of  reaction  since  the  peace  of  1815.  But  the  democratic  revo¬ 
lution  of  1848  put  an  end  to  the  regime  of  Mettemich,  under 
circumstances  which  laid  bare  the  hidden  forces  of  anarchy 
which  had  not  been  suspected  under  an  outward  appearance  of 
placid  calm.  That  these  forces  still  exist  is  evident  from  recent 
events,  which  go  far  to  show  that,  in  fierceness  and  audacity, 
the  social  reformers  by  means  of  dynamite  in  Austria  are  not 
by  any  means  surpassed  by  those  of  other  more  advanced 
countrie&  In  fact,  special  repressionary  laws  had  to  be  passed 
in  1885  as  a  check  to  Anarchist  violence,  though  since  revoked 
in  accordance  with  the  conciliatory  policy  of  the  Government 
and  its  attempts,  by  means  of  labour  legislation,  to  win  over  the 
masses  to  a  love  of  order  and  law.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we 
may  now  proceed  to  trace  briefly  the  causes  of  the  late  growth 
of  Austrian  Socialism,  to  follow  its  course,  and  to  show  how 
far,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  the  power  of  the 
Crown  and  the  priesthood  have  been  successful  in  effecting  a 
cure  of  social  evils  and  combating  the  destructive  forces  of 
Socialism  and  Anarchy. 

A  hundred  years  ago  Austria  was  regarded  as  the  most 
formidable  opponent  of  revolution  in  the  civilized  world,  and 
until  quite  lately'  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  powerful 
bulwark  against  the  social  revolution  by  which  the  rest  of 
Western  Europe  was  threatened  Is  this  later  supposition 
to  be  falsified  by  events  like  the  earlier?  £k][uilibrium  is 
most  stable  at  the  centre.  How  far  may  we  pn^osticate  a 
return  to  social  equilibrium  if  the  central  power  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  system  is  seriously  disturbed  ?  Here  it  has  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  industrial  changes  affecting  town  and  country 
elsewhere  have  also  left  their  indelible  mark  on  Austria  (still 
more  so  on  Hungary  in  quite  recent  years),  which  has  rapidly 
grown  into  a  great  industrial  community.  Here,  too,  in  the 
dual  monarchy  the  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  the  new. 
As  Dr.  F.  Wigerka  said,  in  a  sketch  of  the  development  of  industry 
and  commerce  during  the  forty  years  from  1848  to  1888 
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delivered  in  the  Vienna  Chamber  of  Commerce:  *1848  b  the 
line  of  demarcation  separating  the  old  from  the  new  Austria.” 
He  refers  to  the  Austria  of  the  past  with  its  bureaucratic 
absolutism  and  prohibitory  tarifib,  its  literary  censorship  and 
rigidly  regulative  systems  of  trade-corporations,  its  rural  feu¬ 
dalism  and  unprogressive  quietism  generally,  and  compares  it 
with  that  of  to-day  with  its  startling  advance  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  human  activity,  with  a  peasantry  released  from  feudal 
burdens,  a  trade  emancipated  from  the  fetters  of  guild  restric¬ 
tions,  a  vastly  extended  system  of  education,  and  a  liberated 
press,  so  that — 

thanks  most  of  all  to  the  intelligent  application  of  its  natural 
resources,  the  snm  and  substance  of  all  this  is,  that  the  power  of 
creating  capital  has  been  enhanced  to  a  remarkable  degree,  that  the 
power  of  enterprise  has  been  intensified,  whilst,  over  and  above  all, 
Austria  has  now  entered  into  reciprocal  relations  with  other  com¬ 
mercial  countries,  itself  one  of  the  most  active  members  in  the  inter¬ 
national  organization  of  the  world’s  commerce.” 

But  he  also  goes  on  to  point  out  the  darker  side  of  the 
picture. 

**It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  love  of  gain  should  have 
found  here,  not  only  a  wide  field  for  industrial  energy,  but  also  a 
prolific  soil  for  the  growth  of  the  poisonous  weeds  of  unprincipled 
self-seeking.  The  one-sided  importance  attached  to  mere  acquisition 
displays  itself  in  the  baneful  effects  on  the  present  and  contains  possible 
dangers  in  the  influence  it  is  likely  to  exercise  on  the  future,  both  in 
the  original  founding  and  subsequent  modes  of  conducting  industrial 
enterprises,  both  in  the  reckless  manner  of  exposing  the  life  and  health 
of  the  labourer  and  in  the  exploitation  of  his  work,  regardless  of 
physical  disabilities  in  those  of  tender  age  and  the  danger  accruing 
from  extended  labour  hours,  apart  from  other  ways  of  turning  to 
private  account  the  economic  superiority  of  capital  by  means  of  de¬ 
pressing  the  rate  of  wages,  and  using  up  the  labour  power  of  the 
employed  solely  for  the  advantage  of  the  employer.” 

It  is  easy  to  see  that,  when  Capitalism  makes  rapid  strides, 
its  enemy  Socialism  will  before  long  overtake  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  that  very  year,  1888,  when  these  words  were  uttered, 
there  took  place  the  consolidation  of  Social  Democracy  as  a 
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anited  political  party  in  the  State.  Aostria  is  called  the 
country  of  improbabilitiee,  and  the  sadden  importance  acquired 
by  the  Socialistic  movement  might  be  regarded  as  a  case  in 
point.  But  that  is  not  so.  Socialism  has  been  active  for  a 
long  time,  but  its  work  has  been  carried  on  underground;  its 
appearance  on  the  surface  is  the  result  of  the  removal  of  some 
of  the  restrictions  which  forced  it  into  concealment  of  its 
movementa  Thus  the  Foreign  Office  report  on  the  condition 
of  labour  in  Austria,  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
in  1892,  speaks  of  the  paternal  power  of  the  Government  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  more  rapid  growth  of  Socialism,  so  that 
it  is  a  phenomenon  different  from  what  it  is  in  other  countries. 
But  this  is  simply  the  view  formed  on  the  data  supplied  by 
official  information.  The  reports  of  the  Times'  correspondent, 
in  the  year  following  its  publication,  speak  of  the  “grave 
perils”  which  are  contained  .in  the  ever-increasing  power  of 
the  Democratic  (ie.  the  Social  Democratic)  party,”  and  the 
“formidable  growth  of  the  movement  among  the  labouring 
classes.” 

1.  If  we  inquire  what  are  the  causes  of  this  abnormal 
development  of  Socialism  of  late,  the  Vaterland  and  other 
Conservative  organs  will  reply  that  “  Capitalistic  Liberalism,” 
dominating  industry  and  commerce,  the  speculations  of  the 
bourse  and  over-production,  spreading  distress  and  poverty 
when  depression  sets  in  after  over-activity,  are  the  chief  causes 
of  discontent  among  the  proletarians,  opening  thus  a  wide 
avenue  of  socialistic  agitation.  If  we  listen  to  the  elaborate 
speeches  of  Prince  Lichtenstein,  at  the  head  of  the  Christian 
Social  party,  we  hear  laments  over  the  disappearance  of  peasant 
proprietors,  by  reason  of  over-indebtedness  to  the  usurer ;  the 
extinction  of  independent  handicrafts — men  vainly  competing 
with  wholesale  enterprise ;  and  the  moral  and  material  d^ra- 
dation  of  the  wage  labourer  in  factories — all  of  which,  we  are 
told,  incline  the  sufferers  to  join  the  ranks  of  socialistic  liberators. 
Again,  if  we  look  for  information  to  the  organs  of  the  Liberal 
party,  we  shall  be  told  that  the  obscurantism  of  the  Church 
and  the  absolutism  of  the  State  have  brought  about  here,  as  in 
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other  Roman  Catholic  countries,  a  revulsion  of  feeling;  that 
Socialism  and  Anarchy  are  nothing  else  but  a  revolt  against 
these,  aggravated  by  luxury  and  corruption  in  the  hatUe 
arietocraiie.  Give  greater  political  freedom,  they  say;  grant 
a  wider  suffirage  and  labour  representation ;  extend  the  system 
of  national  education,  and  you  will  have  done  all  that  is  needed 
to  give  peace  to  society.  Anti-Semites  hold  Jewish  agitators 
responsible  for  the  growth  of  the  Socialist  party ;  and  no  doubt 
Dr.  Adler,  the  son  of  a  Jewish  millionaire,  is  at  its  head,  to 
show  that  Jews  can  outbid  Jesuits  in  their  real  and  assumed 
sympathy  with  socialistic  aims.  Socialiom,  equally  indifferent 
to  the  blandishments  of  either,  is  none  the  less  willing  to  make 
the  best  use  of  their  overtures.  Here,  then,  we  have  the 
curious  spectacle  of  a  triangular  duel  in  which  the  combatants, 
by  changing  sides  from  time  to  time,  add  a  special  interest 
to  the  mSUe  and  increase  the  general  confusion  on  the  scene  of 
conflict.  We  see  the  forces  of  the  “  Black  International  ”  and 
the  "  Yellow  International  ”  arrayed  against  each  other,  and  we 
see  the  “  Red  International,”  as  a  common  opponent,  ready  at 
times  to  side  with  either,  so  as  ultimately  to  bring  about  the 
defeat  of  both.  The  peculiar  condition  of  Austrian  politics 
forces  Liberals  and  Conservatives  alike  to  look  for  support  to 
the  working  classes,  and  to  encourage  hopes  by  vague  promises 
accordingly.  But  the  working  classes  are  under  the  political 
tutelage  of  the  Social  Democratic  wirepullers.  In  the  laige 
towns,  like  Vienna,  Pest,  Qratz,  Briinn,  etc.,  in  short,  in  all  the 
industrial  districts.  Socialism  is  becoming  a  power,  whilst  in  the 
country  districts  the  curious  spectacle  is  seen  of  large  meetings 
of  the  peasant  proprietors — Bauemtage — venting  their  own 
peculiar  grievances,  and  rural  Socialism  making  rapid  strides  in 
a  country  where  we  should  have  least  expected  it.  A  sub¬ 
ordinate  cause  of  the  growth  of  materialistic  Socialism  is  the 
sensuous  nature  of  the  population,  especially  in  the  capital — 
Vienna  has  been  called  the  “Falstaff  of  German  towns”  for  its  love 
of  self-indulgence,  and  its  unreadiness,  by  reason  of  these  self- 
indulgent  proclivities,  to  be  satisfied  with  feasting  on  idealistic 
dreams.  Unlike  the  Socialism  of  its  German  neighbour,  that  of 
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Austria  is  a  purely  materialistic  cry  for  more  means  of  self-satis¬ 
faction  ;  and  this  is  natural  enough  in  a  country  where  luxurious 
living  forms  a  feature  of  the  aristocracy,  and  still  more  of  the 
plutocracy  by  which  it  is  gradually  superseded.  Here  Socialists 
simply  require  a  fuller  share  of  corporeal  comforts  and  art 
enjoyments,  and  in  a  measure  this  is  due  to  climatic  causes. 
But  a  passionate,  fanatical,  ravenous,  and  comparatively  ignorant 
mass  of  discontented  people  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than ' 
a  well-disciplined  and  compact  body  of  idealistic  doctrinaires 
led  by  a  select  staff  of  highly  intellectual  leaders,  inspired  by 
a  reasoned  enthusiasm.  Moreover,  the  social  edifice  in  Austria 
shows  greater  gaps  between  class  and  class  than  in  Germany, 
and  these  are  not  so  easily  filled  up  by  a  widely  diffused  system 
of  intellectual  culture.  Nor  can  there  be  much  doubt  that,  in 
a  country  which  before  1848  was  the  stronghold  of  Absolutism, 
the  Government  has  not  yet  succeeded,  by  the  milder  regime  since 
adopted,  in  inspiring  the  masses  with  confidence  towards  their 
rulers.  This  renders  it  more  difficult  to  quell  social  sedition 
generated  by  acute  suffering,  especially  after  each  commercial 
crisis.  Though  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Government  bear 
ample  witness  to  its  good  intention  and  enlightened  sympathy, 
the  population  is  too  ignorant  to  understand  its  benevolent 
designs,  and  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  cunning  party  leaders 
who  appeal  to  the  lowest  passions  and  the  suspicious  disposition 
of  the  untutored. 

2.  Having  thus  stated  the  causes,  we  may  now  trace  the  cov/rse 
of  the  Socialistic  Movement,  and  next  the  efibrts  of  social  politics 
to  stem  its  current.  There  is  a  special  interest  attached  to  these 
in  a  country  like  Austria,  where  society  is  a  mosaic  held 
together  by  the  cement  of  federalism.  It  is  still  more  interesting 
to  watch  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  these  two  political 
forces.  Imperialism  and  Socialism,  and  their  effects  on  society. 

The  first  appearance  of  Socialism  in  Austria  dates  back  to 
1848,  when  it  was  introduced  into  the  country  by  means  of  the 
secret  societies  from  France,  viA  Switzerland  and  Italy.  Its 
re-appearance,  after  the  season  of  reaction  which  followed  upon 
the  revolutionary  excesses  of  that  and  the  following  year,  was 
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owing  to  the  abrogation  of  the  laws  against  association  and 
coalition  in  1866.  The  ITiener  Arbeiterzeitung  made  its  first 
appearance  then  as  a  party  organ,  under  the  direction  of  Bern- 
hard  Becker,  the  former  president  of  the  German  Association  of 
Labourers  founded  by  Lassalle,  and  H.  Oberwinder,  another  of 
his  followers,  both  of  them  not  Austrians  but  Germans.  The 
latter  was  the  principal  author  of  the  first  programme  of  the 
Labour  party,  and  on  the  10th  of  May,  1868,  a  "  Manifest  an  das 
arbeitende  Volk  in  Oesterreich  ”  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Vienna,  at  which  some  four  thousand  men  were  present.  It  was 
printed  and  circulated  in  the  German,  Magyar,  Czech,  Polish, 
Roumanian,  and  Italian  languages.  At  the  head  of  its  demands 
stood  vmiversal  and  direct  sufirage :  a  deputation  was  sent  to  the 
Minister-President  Giskra,  to  give  effect  to  this  demand.  But 
a  special  congress,  or  festival,  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
cementing  fraternal  and  international  union  among  labourers 
of  different  countries,  to  which  delegates  from  France  and 
Germany  had  been  invited,  was  forbidden  to  be  held  by  the 
Liberal  ministry.  “We  cannot  turn  Vienna  into  Geneva,”  said 
the  head  of  the  Burger  Ministerium.  In  the  following  year 
a  fusion  took  place  between  Czech  and  German  sections  of  the 
Labotur  party,  and  the  Volkaeiimme,  a  bi-monthly  publication, 
appeared  now  as  its  official  organ.  In  the  same  year  Oberwinder, 
as  vice-president  of  the  Socialist  congress  at  Eisenach,  repre¬ 
sented  98,607  Austrian  adherents.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  Vienna  rose  up  one  morning  and,  to  the  great  consternation 
of  its  inhabitants,  saw  twenty  thousand  Socialists  drawn  up  in 
a  square  before  the  House  of  Deputies,  in  the  presence  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  as  spectators,  to  enforce  by  this  imposing 
array  the  demand  of  their  deputies,  laid  before  Count  Taaffe,  for 
freedom  of  coalition,  the  abolition  of  the  army,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  national  guard,  and  again,  as  before,  the  grant  of 
universal  suffrage  and  direct  voting.  The  nine  signatories  of 
the  petition  were  put  into  prison,  and  the  agitation  was  sup¬ 
pressed.  But  when,  two  years  later,  the  Hohenwart  administra¬ 
tion,  with  Schaffle  as  one  of  its  ministers,  came  into  power,  the 
hopes  of  the  Socialists  revived;  but  the  emendation  of  their 
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programme  to  suit  the  federalistic  policy  of  the  new  Government 
failed  in  securing  its  acceptance,  as  the  tenure  of  office  of  their 
presumable  sympathizers  was  of  very  short  duration. 

In  1873,  the  financial  crash — krach,  in  this  sense,  is  a  word 
which  was  first  coined  in  Austria  —  produced  much  misery 
among  all  classes,  and  most  of  all  among  the  poor,  and  the 
rage  of  despair  did  more  for  the  Socialists  than  any  reasoned 
attempts  to  win  over  the  masses;  it  also  brought  the  violent 
section  of  the  party  into  prominence,  and  gave  them  a  pre¬ 
ponderating  infiuence  in  the  main  body.  The  state  of  things 
was  sufficiently  serious  to  induce  the  Emperor,  in  a  rescript 
addressed  to  his  minister-president,  to  refer  to  it,  and  a  com¬ 
mission  was  appointed  to  consider  the  condition  of  labour.  The 
results  of  these  deliberations  did  not  satisfy  those  concerned, 
and  put  an  end  to  a  series  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  difierent 
Governments  to  establish  relations  with  the  Socialist  body. 
Henceforth  Socialism  enters  into  a  new  phase:  the  previous 
epoch  of  unconscious  or  semi-conscious  effort,  with  the  aid  of 
Liberals  and  Radicals,  to  obtain  certain  concessions  to  their 
demands,  becomes  now  a  conscious  determination  of  the  Social 
Democratic  party  to  rely  on  its  own  strength,  backed  by  the 
whole  mass  of  the  labouring  population. 

During  the  next  ten  years  the  party  had  to  struggle  against 
Governmental  repression ;  it  acquired  strength  in  secret  organi¬ 
zation,  but  was  weakened  by  the  discreditable  excesses  committed 
by  the  Anarchists.  Of  these,  the  Painter  Peukert,  at  one  time 
a  well-known  figure  at  the  London  Anarchical  Clubs — he  repre¬ 
sented  Austria  at  the  Anarchical  congress  held  in  London  in 
1881, — was  chief,  though  Merstallinger  and  Stellmacher  attained 
with  him  a  sinister  celebrity  in  the  “  Propagande  par  le  fait,” 
which  terrorized  the  capital  of  Austria,  as  their  confreres  have 
done  later  in  that  of  France.  When  in  1885  the  Anti-Socialist 
law  mainly  directed  against  the  dynamiters  was  passed,  a  fund 
for  their  defence  was  at  once  subscribed  by  the  Austrian 
Anarchists  in  Chicago.  But  the  Moderates  in  the  Socialist  party, 
at  an  open-mr  meeting  held  in  Brlinn,  gave  expression  to  their 
abhorrence  of  these  anarchical  proceedings.  However,  the  severe 
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application  of  this  law  drew  Extremists  and  Moderates  closer 
together,  and  their  re-onion  was  completed  at  the  congress  held 
in  Hainfeld  (1889),  which  commences  the  third  cycle  of  twenty 
years  in  the  recent  history  of  Aostriem  Socialism.  There  were 
present  sixty-seven  delegates,  of  whom  twenty-two  represented 
Vienna  alone.  The  programme  then  adopted  is  still  in  force. 
It  demands  universal  suffirage,  the  abrogation  of  all  exceptional 
laws  against  Socialists,  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State, 
the  initiation  of  laws  for  the  protection  of  labour,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  labour  day  of  eight  hours  only,  the  prohibition  of 
night- work  and  of  the  employment  of  women  and  children  under 
fourteen  in  factories  where  it  proves  detrimental  to  their  health, 
freedom  from  work  on  one  day  in  the  week,  and  the  abolition 
of  standing  armies.  Three  Anarchist  dissentients  left  the  hall 
without  voting. 

As  one  of  the  results  of  this  reorganization  may  be  mentioned 
the  successful  strike  of  the  Viennese  tramway  men  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  the  Government  taking  a  part  not  dissimilar  to  that  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  in  the  temporary  settlement  of  the 
late  coal  strikea  This  led  to  a  series  of  other  strikes  in  nearly 
all  the  important  branches  of  industry — among  the  miners  of 
Bohemia,  Styria,  and  Carinthia ;  among  the  textile  factories  of 
Brnnn ;  among  the  iron- workers  of  Moravia  and  Silesia,  and  the 
masons  and  bakers  of  Vienna.  The  latter,  like  the  Plebeians  of 
Borne  on  a  similar  occasion,  left  the  city  and  resorted  to  an 
island  during  the  abstention  from  work.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  no  less  than  one-third  of  the  operatives  of  the  whole  country 
stopped  work  in  1890.  In  some  cases  there  were  riots  in  which 
the  military  had  to  interfere,  e.g.  at  Biala  on  the  Galician  frontier 
and  elsewhere,  which  created  a  panic  and  intimidated  society. 
The  Socialist  concentration  assumed  a  still  more  impressive 
aspect  at  the  mustering  of  the  "battalions  of  labour”  on  the 
1st  of  May,  which  in  Austria,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other 
countries,  assumed  the  most  formidable  proportions.  Great 
efforts  were  made  by  all  the  Socialists  to  bring  about  this  result 
"  The  first  international  command  is,"  said  Die  VoUeepreeee,  with 
the  characteristic  fervour  of  irreverence  peculiar  to  the  extreme 
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sectiou,  “‘Thou  shalt  keep  holy  the  Ist  of  May,  1890.’”  The 
procession  of  some  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  workmen,  led  by 
sixteen  hundred  stewards,  each  wearing  a  small  linen  badge  in 
which  the  word  “  order  ”  was  worked  in  red  letters,  was  imposing 
by  the  calm  and  quiet  bearing  of  the  men :  the  placing  of  the 
whole  garrison  of  Vienna  on  a  war-footing  by  way  of  precaution 
was  scarcely  necessary.  There  were  no  casualties  except  in 
Prossnitz  in  Moravia,  where  four  thousand  workmen  made 
a  desperate  effort  to  open  the  gaol  and  to  liberate  seven  of  their 
fellow- workmen,  who  had  been  arrested  the  night  before  during 
a  street  disturbance.  These  demonstrations,  continued  since  from 
year  to  year,  are  said  by  friend  and  foe  to  form  a  turning-point 
in  the  development  of  Austrian  Socialism.  In  no  country,  said 
its  party  organ,  has  the  May  movement  so  thoroughly  penetrated 
the  popular  consciousness ;  by  it  Social  Democracy  has  been  able 
to  vindicate  for  itself  the  positipn  of  an  important  political  factor. 
For  this  is  the  key  to  the  situation :  “  Calm  and  iminterrupted 
progress  of  the  Proletarian  movement,  fully  conscious  of  its  aims; 
planless  fioundering  and  unwilling  retiring  on  the  part  of  the 
defenders  of  property,”  alternately  resorting  to  severe  measures 
of  repression  or  hypocritical  efforts  at  reconciliation, — such,  said 
the  Arbeiterzeitung,  in  reviewing  the  triumphs  of  the  past  year 
in  its  first  number  in  1891,  is  the  position  of  affairs.  The  most 
tangible  result  of  all  this,  as  it  points  out,  was  the  more  thorough 
organization  of  trade-unions  (Fach  und  BUdvmgsvereine),  under 
the  auspices  of  the  party, — a  fact  again  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Adler, 
on  presenting  the  report  at  the  second  congress,  held  on  the  28th, 
29th,  and  30th  of  June,  1891.^ 

*  He  mentiODS  219,  of  which  104  only  existed  in  1888,  with  a  membership  of 
15,408,  whilst  the  membership  in  1890  had  risen  to  47,160.  In  the  same  speech  on 
the  report  it  was  said,  that  whereas  there  were  about  21,500  subscribers  to  Socialist 
pi^wrs  at  the  time  when  the  previous  congress  was  held,  ^ey  now  numbered  127350. 
At  the  end  of  1802,  we  find  from  other  sources,  22  labour  associations  and  14  trade- 
unions,  in  addition  to  these,  had  been  founded  in  Vienna  alone,  and  59  of  the  former 
and  87  of  the  latter  in  the  provinces,— altogether  131  organizations  in  one  year :  1102 
public  meetings  had  been  held  in  the  capital  in  that  year,  not  counting  meetings  of 
particular  sections  and  associations ;  and  in  Lower  Austria  no  less  than  1363  lectures 
were  given  to  various  meetings  of  assodations  formed  for  the  ostensible  object  of 
mutual  improvement,  but  really  for  purposes  of  agitation. 
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A  still  more  telling  proof  of  the  growth  of  the  movement  is 
the  fact,  noticed  in  the  same  speech,  that  something  like  nine 
thousand  florins  had  been  raised  for  various  funds  in  connection 
with  the  party.  From  the  date  of  the  Hainfeld  congress  until 
the  1st  of  May,  1891,  44,451  florins  were  subscribed  through 
the  medium  of  the  office  of  the  Arheiterzeitung  only.  In 
Bohemia,  where  before  the  flrst  congress  in  Hainfeld  there  were 
only  four  Socialist  groups,  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
second  they  had  risen  to  one  hundred ;  and  here,  we  are  told  by 
Dr.  Schaffie,  Socialism  is  really  most  powerful  The  existence 
side  by  ^de  of  the  Nationalist  and  Socialist  movements,  which 
has  ^ven  rise  to  the  formation  of  the  notorious  Omladina,  may 
have  helped  on  the  growth  of  the  latter.  At  the  May  meeting 
of  the  Socialists  in  1892,  there  were  present  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  people  in  the  Prater ;  and  at  a  third 
congress,  held  in  the  early  days  of  June,  the  number  of  associa¬ 
tions  had  risen  from  219  to  331.  This  congress  appears  to  have 
been  convened  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  the  course  to 
be  adopted  in  pturty  tactics,  i.e.  whether  the  method  of  social 
reform  or  that  of  revolution  was  to  prevail,  and  whether,  in  the 
government  of  the  party,  centralization  or  self-government  of 
the  affiliated  associations  was  to  be  adopted.  The  opposition  of 
a  small  section  of  “  Independents  "  in  favour  of  the  latter  course 
was  silenced,  and  Vienna,  as  before,  remained  the  seat  of 
government,  as  it  has  all  along  been  the  head-quarters  of  the 
party.  As  to  the  question  of  reform  and  revolution,  among  the 
plaudits  of  the  meeting  it  was  announced  by  the  chief  speaker 
that,  though  revolution  was  its  watchword,  social  reforms  ofiered 
by  the  Government  would  be  accepted  and  used  in  the  interest 
of  the  party  by  its  representatives,  though,  as  the  same  speaker 
pointed  out,  the  object  of  the  Government  in  bringing  in  such 
measures,  viz.  to  withdraw  the  masses  from  Socialist  influences, 
was  clearly  understood  by  the  Social  Democracy,  and  care 
would  be  taken  to  frustrate  this  benevolent  design.  So  with 
respect  to  the  extension  of  the  franchise. 

**  This,”  said  Dr.  Adler,  **  most  be  regarded  as  the  best  means  for 
penetrating  the  masses  whom  we  could  not  reach  in  anj  other  way. 
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We,  too,  are  beginning  to  see,  even  those  of  ns  Who  were  disposed  to 
think  differently,  that  the  right  to  vote  is  necessary.” 

The  most  striking  proof  of  the  increasing  power  of  the  Social 
Democracy  is  its  calm  courageous  bearing,  its  complete  assur¬ 
ance  of  final  success.  There  is  not  a  word  of  loud  boasting  and 
swagger;  its  utterances  are  characterized  by  the  calm  which 
comes  of  self-conscious  strength — an  attitude  of  mind  encouraged, 
rather  than  otherwise,  by  the  importance  attached  to  its  in¬ 
creasing  strength  by  each  Government  of  late,  and  their  ex¬ 
pressed  determination  to  make  the  extension  of  the  electoral 
franchise  a  first-class  Government  measure. 

Thus  far  we  have  left  unnoticed  the  growth  of  Socialism  in 
Hungary,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  course  of  our  narrative. 
The  circumstances  in  this  part  of  the  dual  monarchy  are  not 
the  same  as  in  Austria  proper.  Industry  has  been  developed 
only  quite  recently,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Hungary 
is  still  an  agricultural  country.  But  with  the  rapid  strides 
made  of  late  in  the  field  of  industry,  there  has  been  also  an 
alarming  increase  of  discontent,  strikes,  and  Socialist  agitation. 
Thus,  in  the  report  on  the  condition  of  labour  presented  to  the 
French  Government  by  M.  Delabarre,  consul-general  at  Buda¬ 
pest,  six  years  ago,  he  says  that  there  had  been  more  strikes 
and  rumours  of  coming  strikes  in  the  last  few  months  than  had 
come  to  his  knowled^  during  the  six  preceding  years.  Moreover, 
in  Hungary  the  political  rights  enjoyed  by  the  labouring  popula¬ 
tion  are  less  than  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  Leitha.  This, 
however,  does  not  prevent  the  manifestation  of  restive  dis¬ 
content  in  combinations  for  the  purpose  of  giving  organized 
expression  to  further  demands.  Thus,  as  far  back  as  1878,  a 
congress  of  “  non-electors  ”  was  held  in  Pesth,  at  which,  among 
others,  Ldo  Frank  1,  a  member  of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  was 
present,  and  it  was  resolved  to  agitate  for  the  grant  of  universal 
suffrage.  Two  years  later  another  congress  was  held,  at  which 
a  definite  programme  was  adopted,  and  then  it  transpired  that 
two  organs,  one  in  German  and  one  in  Mag^’^ar,  were  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  educate  the  masses.  In  1889,  the  Gercle  Francois  at 
Buda-Pest  (an  association  of  Hungarians  cultivating  the  French 
VoL.  VI.— No.  3.  2  a 
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language)  met  to  commemorate  solemnly  the  French  Revolution, 
as  in  1872  the  two  Socialist  parties,  now  consolidated  into  one 
great  Labour  party,  met  to  commemorate  the  event  of  the 
Semaine  Sanglante,  when  thirty>five  thousand  defenders  of 
the  Commune  were  put  to  death.  All  these  are  signs  of  social 
dissatisfaction,  all  the  more  remarkable  in  a  country  where,  as 
Sir  A.  Nioolson,  in  his  report  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  on  the 
condition  of  labour  in  Hungary,  points  out,  the  State  is  the 
principal  employer  of  labour.  But  the  same  writer,  quoting 
from  a  reliable  informant,  gives  the  reason  of  this  growing 
discontent. 

**  The  material  condition  of  a  workman  is  not  a  happy  one.  Low 
wages,  long  hoars  of  labour,  dearness  of  provisions,  high  rates, 
frequent  interruptions  in  work  do  not  facilitate  the  possibility  of 
saving.  .  .  .  The  workman  is  treated  as  an  infant,  and  is  allowed  but 
little  independence.  The  living  arrangements  are,  as  a  rule,  deplor¬ 
able  :  over  thirty  thousand  live  in  cellars  in  the  capital.  The  sanitary 
arrangements  are  much  neglected.  Cottage-dwellings  for  workmen 
are  unknown.  The  herding  together  of  many  families  in  barracks 
is  liable  to  cause  epidemics  and  destroy  ail  feelings  of  modesty,” 
etc.,  etc. 

Here  are  many  of  the  causes  which  prepare  the  mind  for  the 
doctrines  of  Socialism,  though,  as  a  Socialist  writer  on  this 
subject  remarks,  when  men  are  at  such  a  low  stage  of  destitution, 
though  fit  for  ineffectual  riot,  they  are  utterly  incompetent  to 
take  their  place  in  the  army  which,  by  reason  of  disciplined 
force,  brings  about  a  social  revolution. 

8.  We  next  inquire  what  are  the  helps  and  hindrances  in  the 
dual  monarchy,  advancing  or  retarding  the  progress  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  here  the  truism,  that  the  principal 
element  in  the  growth  of  Socialism  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
modem  modes  of  militant  industry.  In  this  competitive  warfare 
the  few  victors  are  envied— envy  easily  turns  into  enmity — by 
the  many  vanquished.  Militant  Socialism  amounts  simply  to  a 
revolt  of  the  latter  against  the  former.  Hence  it  is  that,  in 
Austria  as  well  as  in  Australia,  its  manifestations,  mtUcUie 
mtUandie,  differ  veiy  little.  The  methods  adopted  vary  so  as  to 
adapt  themselves  to  local  forms  of  government  and  social 
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peculiarities,  but  the  principles  and  aims  are  identical  In  Australia 
the  governing  class,  roughly  speaking,  are  the  people ;  in  Austria 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  Whatever,  therefore,  the  faults  and 
virtues  of  the  governing  classes  are,  they  will  help  or  hinder  the 
progress  of  Socialism.  Where  the  rule  of  political  absolutism 
has  prevailed  so  long — and  Austria  is  still  a  PoUzeistaat — 
bureaucratic  chicanery  and  arbitrary  police  r^^ations  are  apt 
to  survive  These  will  be  exaggerated  by  Socialists  in  print 
and  speech,  and  thus  repression  from  on  high  will  be  met  by 
active  or  passive  resistance  from  below.  The  force  majmre  of 
authority  will  be  met  either  by  brutal  and  defiant  opposition 
or  subtle  elusion  of  the  law-breakers,  and  anything  which  looks 
like  oppression  or  injustice  is  clutched  at  by  Socialist  agitators 
to  represent  the  victims  as  martyrs  of  the  popular  cause,  and 
thus  to  gain  fresh  sympathizers  among  the  masses.  Moreover, 
as  in  the  case  of  Prince  Bismaiek,  so  in  that  of  Count  Taaffe, 
anti-Socialist  laws  intended  to  crush  the  party  only  add  greater 
impetus  and  compactness  to  its  organization.  In  the  same  way 
and  for  the  same  reason,  in  both  empires,  the  weapons  of  anti- 
Semitism  and  agrarianism  forged  by  Conservatives  for  the 
purposes  of  combating  their  political  opponents  are  found  to  be 
equally  efficacious  for  pioneering  purposes  in  undermining  the 
peace  of  society.  This  was  pointed  out  quite  recently  by  Count 
Oaprivi  in  the  Prussian  Diet.  Roman  Catholic  organs  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  agrarians  have  warned  their  friends  against 
this  very  danger,  pointing  to  mass  meetings  of  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion  as  a  result  of  this  appeal  to  the  landed  interest  Again, 
weak  concessions  to  popular  demands  and  yielding  to  agitatorial 
solicitations  by  Government  officials  and  the  heads  of  political 
parties  in  Church  and  State,  issuing  in  actual  or  promised 
experiments  in  imperialistic  labour  legislation,  have  helped  in 
giving  undue  importance  to  Socialist  demands,  and  in  advertising 
the  g^evances  and  aims  of  Socialism  far  and  wide.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  first  and  foremost  hindrance  to  the  spread  of 
Socialism  in  Austria  is  the  fact  that,  unlike  Germany,  it  is  not 
a  centralized  State,  but  a  federation  of  nationalities  each  having 
its  own  language  and  local  customs,  which  make  it  difficult  to 
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fix  on  any  uniform  plan  of  propaganda.  On  this  head,  however, 
it  has  to  be  added,  that  in  referring  to  the  congress  in  June, 
1891,  the  organ  of  the  party  triumphantly  points  out  that  all 
nationalities  were  then  represented.  Another  hindrance  to  the 
progress  of  Socialism  is  the  great  ignorance  of  the  masses,  and 
their  inability  to  read  the  infiammatory  pamphlets  and  reasoned 
arguments  contained  in  the  books,  brochures,  and  party  organs 
in  the  press.  The  increased  demand  for  these  in  late  years, 
however,  is  a  very  curious  fact  We  find  that  no  less  than 
12,000  copies  of  the  Arbdlerzeitung  are  disposed  of,  and  that 
its  impression  could  be  much  larger  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  provincial  Socialist  papers  are  being  established 
everywhere— a  thing  unknown  in  previous  years.  A  companion 
to  the  ArbeUerzeitu/ng  has  been  found  lately  in  the  Arbeitcr- 
innenzeitung  for  the  benefit  of  the  fair  sex.  Over  fifty  organs 
representing  labour  or  Socialism  are  mentioned  on  the  wrapper 
of  the  latest  report ;  and  it  ought  to  be  added  that,  since  1893, 
the  chief  organ  appears  now  twice  instead  of  once  a  week.  The 
extension  of  education,  therefore,  increases  the  power  of  Socialism. 
The  remaining  strength  of  religious  feeling  and  Catholic  fervour 
is  an  obstacle  still  to  its  more  rapid  progress,  but  the  power  of 
the  priesthood  and  clericalism  is  considerably  on  the  wane.  The 
fact  that  the  late'  attempt  to  found  a  centre  party,  like  that 
existing  in  Germany,  has  almost  failed  may  be  regarded  as  a 
sure  sign  of  this  powerful  stronghold  against  the  advances  of 
Socialism  crumbling  away. 

The  strongest  weapon,  however,  in  the  hands  of  Socialists  is 
the  keen  edge  of  poverty.  This  is  felt  all  over  the  empire,  in 
the  centres  of  industry  and  among  the  peasantry.  Government 
reports,  native  and  foreign,  impartial  statistics  and  the  returns 
of  factory  inspectors, — all  these  in  a  measure  support  the  loud 
complaints  on  this  head  in  the  ranks  of  Socialism.  In  Austria, 
as  elsewhere,  progress  and  poverty  are  found  side  by  side.  Thus 
a  deputy  from  Bohemia,  the  richest  country  in  the  Austrian 
Dominion,  spoke  three  or  four  years  ago,  in  the  Diet,  of  hunger 
typhus  in  the  weaving  districts.  So,  again,  from  statistics 
quoted  verbatim  in  a  Socialist  paper,  we  find  that,  about  the 
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same  time,  there  were  1088  famishing  children  attending  school 
from  ten  districts  in  Vienna.  In  the  Hungarian  Parliament 
a  Liberal  politician,  in  1890,  complains  of  the  most  alarming 
impoverishment  of  whole  country  districts,  his  own  included ; 
whilst,  from  other  sources,  we  ascertain  that  women  do  a  whole 
day’s  work  for  sixpence  or  ninepence  in  various  industries, 
and  artisans  and  mechanics  often  earn  no  more  than  from  ten 
to  fifteen  shillings  in  the  week  on  the  average.  From  both 
reports  to  their  respective  Governments  by  the  Elnglish  and 
French  officials  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  we  learn  that  the 
average  labour  day  consists  of  eleven  hours,  and  that,  whereas 
wages  of  factory  labourers  average  in  Vienna  (1885)  from 
£l  6s.  down  to  12s.  Sd.,  the  rent  of  a  lodging  composed  of  two 
rooms  was  about  £10  15s.  to  £12  10s.  per  year.  But  it  is  as 
well  to  mention  here  that  the  report  to  the  French  Government 
speaks  of  improvement  on  these  points,  and  adds  that  the 
employers  very  often  were  no  better  off  than  their  men,  since 
profits  and  wages  alike  range  low,  and  that  their  general  tendency 
is  to  be  kind  to  those  in  their  employ.  The  recent  effort  to 
introduce  a  system  of  poor-law  relief,  similar  to  that  existing  in 
England,  into  Lower  Austria ;  the  laige  returns  of  emigration 
(42,173  persons  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1889,  besides 
8500  to  Brazil  and  Argentina) ;  the  increased  demand  for  loans 
from  the  Styrian  Savings  Bank  at  Graz,  some  12,610  in  1888 
only, — these  are  indications  of  agricultural  and  urban  distress, 
which,  together  with  an  equally  alarming  account  of  increase  of 
insanity  (there  were  1110  cases  of  men  and  972  of  women  in 
1869 ;  they  had  risen  to  1597  men  and  1377  women  in  1887,  and 
this  in  Lower  Austria  only),  attributed  to  the  wear  and  tear  of 
modem  life  at  high  pressure,  explains  in  a  great  measure  the 
rising  ferment  of  discontent  which  swells  the  ranks  of  Socialists. 

4.  It  may  he  asked,  what  are  the  remedies  adopted  to  provide 
social  improvement  as  the  most  efficacious  means  for  quelling 
discontent  ?  As  might  be  expected,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
benevolent  and  philanthropic  institutions  of  the  old-fashioned 
kind  in  Vienna,  and  these  have  considerably  increased  of  late. 
In  1888  there  were  some  250  of  them,  whilst  there  were  only 
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thirty  in  1848.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  much-maligned 
Jewish  capitalists  have  done  a  great  deal  in  this  respect  Dr.  Q. 
Wolf,  in  one  of  his  late  publications,  justly  boasts  of  the  vast 
sum  contributed  by  his  co-religionists  in  one  way  and  another 
towards  such  objects,  a  total  of  1,860,000  florins  for  benevolent 
endowments  during  the  same  period.  So,  too,  in  the  same 
interval  of  time,  various  efforts  have  been  made  to  spread  co¬ 
operation  and  establish  distributive  stores — Dr.  A.  Menger,  the 
economist,  as  a  follower  of  Schulze-Delitsch  and  in  conjunction 
with  emissaries  proceeding  from  the  latter,  having  been  specially 
active  in  this  direction.  Unfortunately,  the  promoters  of  co¬ 
operation  in  the  flrst  instance  allied  themselves  with  the 
political  progressives  the  “blue  democracy,”  and  came  into 
collision  with  the  followers  of  Lassalie,  who  gained  an  easy 
triumph  over  them  in  1867.  Nevertheless,  there  existed  some 
330  institutions  of  this  kind  in  1868,  with  a  capital  of  about 
£375,000.  They  had  risen  to  1916  in  1889.  This  refers  to 
Austria  proper.  In  Hungary  they  have  not  taken  root  as  yet 
on  a  large  scale.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  efforts  of 
the  politicians  to  meet  the  present  crisis  by  popular  measures. 
Dr.  von  Plener,  late  Finance  Minister,  represents  the  Liberals ; 
Dr.  Kronawetter,  the  Radicals.  Both  have  urged  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Parliament  the  importance  of  granting  greater  liberties 
of  speech  and  meeting,  and  of  extending  labour  representation 
in  the  Diet  by  way  of  social  reforms.  “There  is  a  spirit  of 
unrest  and  revolt,  which  pervades  all  nations,  and  is  felt  perhaps 
in  Austria  more  than  anywhere  else  at  this  present  moment," 
said  Dr.  von  Plener,  in  the  Diet,  in  1890 ;  and  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  means  of  allaying  it,  he  suggested  the  introduction  of 
conciliation  boards  with  governmental  authority.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Conservatives,  following  in  this  respect  the  recipe  of 
Mettemich  (quoting  one  of  his  utterances  in  1845),  suggest  the 
re-establishment  of  the  corporation  or  guild  system  in  all 
trades  and  industries,  and  adapting  it  to  modem  requirements. 
This,  they  think,  would  bring  about  greater  security  in  obtain¬ 
ing  work  and  greater  thoroughness  of  workmanship,  more  union 
among  those  engaged  in  the  same  employment,  and  a  greater 
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sense  of  corporate  responsibility.  Prince  Lichtenstein,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Christian  Social  Association  in  Vienna, 
said  from  his  place  in  Parliament,  referring  to  the  necessity 
of  obligatory  corporations  of  trades  among  other  projects  of 
legislative  reform : — 

“  Do  not  think  the  interference  of  the  State  in  the  wages  qnestions  to 
be  a  Utopian  dream  :  there  are  unmistakable  signs  that  the  solution  of 
the  labour  question  will  be  in  this  direction.” 

These  are  the  methods  of  social  reform  which  have  been 
called  the  “Conservative  panacea,”  and  which  have  been 
stigmatized  by  opponents  as  “  aristocratic  dilettanteism.”  Bat 
the  Socialist  organs  speak  of  them  with  respect 

5.  This  brings  os  to  the  next  stage,  namely,  that  of  Social 
Politics,  in  which  the  clerical  Conservative  party  have  had  a 
considerable  share.  Since  the  days  of  Maria  Theresa  and 
Joseph  II.  the  initiation  of  social  reform  in  Austria  has,  in 
most  cases,  been  taken  by  the  Crown.  The  present  Emperor 
has  invariably  followed  this  traditional  policy  of  his  House, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  Parliamentary  system  has  much 
facilitated  the  progress  of  labour  legislation.  The  Imperial 
Patent  of  1859  forms  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  measures, 

• — such,  e.g.  as  the  two  Acts  passed  in  1883,  one  of  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  compulsory  formation  of  guilds  for  workers  in 
handicrafts,  and  entrusts  the  settlement  of  disputes  between 
the  masters  and  the  men  to  committees  of  arbitration;  the 
other  provides  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors  of  factories 
and  workshops.  These,  together  with  a  further  Act  passed  in 
1885,  form  the  chief  part  of  factory  legislation.  If  these  have 
for  their  object  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  the 
labouring  population,  their  economic  interests  are  provided  for 
in  such  Acts  as  that  passed  in  1873  for  the  protection  of 
co-operative  societies  and  associations  for  the  purchase  of  raw 
material  by  small  tradesmen,  and  the  Insurance  against  Acci¬ 
dents  and  Sickness  Acts,  passed  in  1887-8.  In  the  latter  the 
example  of  Germany  has  been  followed;  in  the  former,  the 
factory  legislation  in  Great  Britain  has  served  as  a  pattern, 
though  it  has  not  been  slavishly  followed  in  all  its  details. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  passing,  and  still  less  that  the 
application  of  these  legislative  measures  by  the  authorities  has 
been  easy  of  accomplishment.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  b^in* 
ning  the  jealousy  of  vested  interests  and  the  reluctance  of  some 
members  of  the  executive  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law 
when  they  proved  to  be  uncongenial  to  old  habits,  have  largely 
tended  to  frustrate  the  benevolent  design  of  the  Emperor  and 
his  Government  Thus  it  took  years  to  pass  the  law  on  obli¬ 
gatory  guilds,  introduced  in  the  first  instance  by  Count  Belcredi, 
in  1880.  So,  too,  the  appointment  of  inspectors  to  protect 
women  and  children  engaged  in  factory  labour  met,  in  the  first 
instance,  with  much  opposition  from  the  Liberals  in  the  Diet, 
and  with  passive  resistance  by  those  immediately  concerned 
after  the  law  was  passed.  The  champions  of  the  Laiasez  faire 
system  in  Austria,  and  the  employers  of  labour,  did  what  the 
Bright  and  Cobden  clique  and  the  chief  manufacturers  of  this 
country  did,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  in  resisting  factory 
legislation  and  in  preventing  its  taking  proper  effect  for  years. 
The  importance  of  such  le^lation  in  Austria  became  apparent 
in  the  first  report  of  the  inspectors.  Though  it  specdcs  with 
commendable  moderation  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  employers, 
and  admits  the  humanity  of  the  greater  number,  it  yet  pre¬ 
sents  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  interior  of  some  factories  and 
workshops  where  human  beings  are  treated  with  less  regard 
than  the  machines,  of  low  wages,  excessive  length  of  labour 
hours  in  filthy  and  noisy  rooms,  and  under  -foremen  and 
masters  harsh  and  severe  in  tone  and  manner.  Again,  the 
deliberations  on  the  insurance  laws  were  protracted  over  several 
years,  whilst  the  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  labour 
chambers  as  a  fifth  group  of  representatives  to  those  already 
existing — namely,  those  of  the  landed  proprietors,  the  towns,  the 
rural  districts,  and  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  industry — 
introduced  in  1887  by  the  present  Minister  of  Finance,  has 
been  bAnging  fire  ever  since.  It  was  brought  before  Parliament 
as  a  Government  measure  in  1892,  and  yet  seems  as  far  off  as 
ever  from  becoming  law.  Not  that  Austria  is  suffering  so  much 
from  the  “  malady  of  reaction  *’  as  in  former  years.  The  real 
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reactionaries  now  are  the  economists  of  the  Liberal  school 
and  the  "Progressive”  capitalists  and  employers  of  labour. 
Eklncation  and  freedom,  they  affirm,  and  the  representation  of 
all  interests  in  the  Diet — these  are  the  only  social  reforms  that 
the  country  requirea  Such  efforts  of  State  interference  in 
labour  questions  like  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  labour  in  1883,  which  Prince 
Lichtenstein,  its  chairman,  called  a  tr^e  dc  Dieu,  were  looked 
upon  with  an  evil  eye  by  the  Liberal  party,  and  characterized 
as  Conservative  party  manoeuvres.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Christian  Social  Conservatives  are  equally  disinclined — pre¬ 
sumably,  too,  for  party  reasons — to  support  the  proposal  for 
labour  representation  recommended  by  their  political  opponents. 
The  organs  of  the  Socialist  party  express  distrust  or  contempt 
for  one  and  all  of  these  measures,  simply  regarding  them  as  con¬ 
cessions  to  popular  demands  to  catch  votes  or  gain  popularity. 
What  they  ask  for  is  universal  suffrage,  as  the  only  form  of 
labour  representation  which  will  satisfy  them,  since  it  puts  the 
chief  power  into  the  hands  of  the  masses,  ie.  their  own  clients. 
As  for  laws  passed  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  opposed 
interests,  such  as  conciliation  and  arbitration  courts  armed  with 
legal  authority  to  put  down  strife,  it  is  openly  admitted  by  the 
party  leaders  and  organs  of  Social  Democracy  that  this  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  their  own  wishes  and  policy — that 
is,  to  the  maintenance  of  class  antagonism,  from  which  they 
firmly  expect  the  triumph  of  their  own  followei^  The  well- 
meaning  insurance  laws  are  watched  with  suspicion  and  carped 
at  constantly,  as  being  both  in  their  original  inception  framed 
and  since  worked  out  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  whom  they 
profess  to  benefit,  and  as  at  the  best  far  too  limited  in  their 
operation.  It  is  obvious  that  the  latest  proposal  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  authorized  arbitration  and  conciliation  courts  meets 
with  disfavour  from  the  party  for  similar  reasons.  It  formed 
part  of  the  programme  for  the  session  of  1891,  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  measure  of  high-class  importance  in  the  opening 
speech  from  the  throne ;  and  a  writer  in  Schmoller’s  Jahrlmch 
fiir  Gesetzgebung,  VerwaUxing  und  Volkswirtschaft,  a  disciple 
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of  Brentano,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  speaks  of  it  in  appreciative 
terms.  He  thinks,  moreover,  that  such  an  institution  is  much 
more  suitable  to  a  country  like  Austria  than  Germany,  since 
here  the  antagonism  between  employers  and  employed  has  not 
yet  reached  the  isame  point  of  irreconcilable  opposition,  and 
because  in  Austria  people  are  much  more  accustomed  to  firm 
Government  interference  in  industrial  disputes.  It  should  be 
observed  here  that,  for  the  same  reason,  the  thoroughness  and 
completeness  of  Government  inspection  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  Austria.  Even  the  Radical  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
spoke,  a  few  years  ago,  in  laudatory  terms  of  its  efficiency  and 
promptitude.  The  reports  of  the  inspectors  are  both  complete 
and  impartial  Even  Herr  Rebel,  in  an  article  written  for  the 
Neue  Zeit,  speaks  of  the  inspectors  as  the  recognized  advocates 
of  labour;  and  the  confidence  they  enjoy,  as  Government  officials, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  in  1891,  they  were  applied 
to  by  aggrieved  labourers  to  the  number  of  5313  to  settle 
disputes.  In  1894,  inspectors  and  other  officials  dealt  with 
33,200  labourers  who  applied  to  them.  In  the  same  year  the 
then  Austrian  Minister  of  Commerce  could  speak  in  Parliament 
of  the  Inspectorate  generally  as  the  most  popular  institution 
in  the  country.  Among  the  various  functions  of  the  Inspectors 
of  Works  are  those  of  giving  advice  or  instruction  by  con* 
ference,  the  loan  of  books  and  prints,  and  meeting  as  mediators 
the  masters  and  the  men  on  days  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

As  to  labour  legislation  in  Hungary,  the  retarded  develop¬ 
ment  of  industry  renders  State  interference  less  imperative  than 
in  Austria  proper.  However,  there  were  the  Industrial  Law 
of  1884,  the  Sunday  Rest  Law  of  1890,  and  the  Law  of  Aid  in 
case  of  Sickness  of  1891.  Altogether,  a  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  social  politics  in  Austria  would  incline  us  to  think  that, 
but  for  the  unavoidable  friction  of  parties  and  the  machinations 
of  party  warfare  impeding  the  course  of  social  legislation, 
the  unwillingness  of  administrative  bodies  and  persons  here 
and  there  to  give  them  efiect,  and  the  overt  or  covered 
attempts  at  resisting  them  by  those  interested  directly,  there 
is  no  country  in  Europe  in  which  the  laws  for  the  protection 
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of  labour  are  surpassed,  either  in  comprehensiveness  or  detailed 
completeness,  and  none  where  they  have  a  better  chance  of 
success.  Moreover,  the  readiness  of  the  people,  as  a  whole,  to 
look  up  to  the  Crown  and  Parliament  as  the  highest  authorities 
in  the  settlement  even  of  industrial  questions  should  render 
all  such  efforts  of  State  Socialism  easy  of  execution.  Nowhere 
is  the  field  for  such  experimentation  more  favourable  than  in 
Austria,  regarded  as  one  of  the  States  of  Western  Europe.  If 
it  be  true  what  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Pearson  said,  in  his  work 
on  National  Life  and  Character,  that  "the  trust  of  citizens 
in  the  justice  of  human  society  grows  stronger  as  the  powers 
of  the  State  are  enlarged,”  here,  at  least,  are  all  the  requisite 
elements  for  making  trial  of  the  principle. 

The  purity  of  motives  on  the  part  of  the  clerical  Conserva¬ 
tives  in  promoting  the  cause  of  social  reform,  and  the  wisdom 
of  their  policy,  are  sometimes  called  in  question.  Thus,  a  recent 
writer,  himself  a  member  of  the  Diet,  speaking  of  the  functions 
of  the  Church  in  social  politics,  whilst  acknowledging  the  merits 
of  the  Church  in  the  Dark  Ages  as  the  champion  of  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed  in  building  up  a  higher  social  ideal,  doubts 
whether  it  is  now  desirable,  on  her  part,  to  descend  into  the 
arena  of  modem  party  politics  and  economic  warfare.  This  he 
considers  unworthy  of  her  high  calling,  since  it  is  her  proper 
function  to  raise  and  humanize  the  individual  As  to  the 
statesmen,  such  as  Prince  Lichtenstein  emd  Count  Belcredi,  he 
considers  that  their  attitude  of  hostility  towards  capitalists,  as 
a  class,  is  opposed  to  the  trae  interests  of  their  country.  In 
Austria  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Statesman,  he  says,  to  attract 
rather  than  to  repel  capitalistic  enterprise,  to  encourage  rather 
than  discourage  Individualism ;  for  Austria  is  poor,  and  the 
weight  of  the  former  absolutism  still  has  a  depressing  effect 
on  individual  development.  There  is  some  force  in  this  reason¬ 
ing.  But  it  has  to  be  observed  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Christian  Socialists  under  Maurice  and  Charles  Kingsley  in  this 
country.  Churchmen  may,  in  their  sincere  sympathy  with  those 
who  suffer  most  in  the  stmggle  for  existence,  hold  up  the  cause 
of  the  poor  and  needy,  and  influence  legislation  as  far  as 
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possible  in  their  favour,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  a 
meddling  ecclesiastical  policy.  Again,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  principles  of  individualism  and  collectivism,  of  competition 
and  co-operation,  are  by  no  means  antagonistic  to  or  exclusive 
of  each  other.  They  may  find  their  reconciliation  in  the  free 
association  of  individuals,  whilst  the  State  is  at  liberty  to 
encourage  co-operation,  as  it  does  to  some  extent  in  England^ 
by  the  Act  passed  to  protect  associations  (1852),  which  owes 
its  existence  to  the  Christian  Socialists — a  form  of  legislation 
which  admits  of  considerable  extension,  especially  in  a  country 
like  Austria,  accustomed  to  paternal  government.  What  is 
really  wanted  in  Austria  to  render  the  combined  action  of 
Church  and  State  more  efficacious  in  bringing  about  social 
reforms  is  that  the  Church  should  become  more  nationalized, 
and  that  the  people  should  become  more  rationalized — with 
minds  more  open,  that  is,  to  reason — by  means  of  wider  culture, 
BO  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  their  true  friends  from  the  false 
pretenders,  and  to  be  able  to  separate  in  mind  the  possible  from 
the  impossible  in  their  social  aspirations.  In  that  case  the 
wild  delusions  entertained  or  encouraged  by  social  agitation 
would  be  estimated  at  their  true  value,  and  the  well-meant  efforts 
of  the  Government  would  then  be  better  understood  and  appre¬ 
ciated.  Thus  social  peace  and  comparative  prosperity  might 
be  promoted  among  all  classes.  Further  legislation  at  the 
present  moment  is  of  less  importance — excepting,  perhaps,  in 
the  direction  of  labour  representation — than  a  more  loyal  and 
universal  application  of  the  existing  law  by  the  executive 
throughout  the  country,  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter, 
and  a  more  judicious  and  less  harsh  application  of  the  laws 
framed  for  the  repression  of  social  excesses,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  officials,  high  and  low. 

The  future  of  Austria,  as  far  as  its  internal  development  is 
concerned,  wrote  a  well-known  writer  on  economic  and  social 
subjects  in  Germany,  in  an  article  of  the  Oegenwart  for  March, 
1891,  depends  on  the  steps  taken  by  the  Government  in  the 
direction  of  social  reforms — a  fact  fully  recognized  by  deputies 
of  nearly  every  section  in  the  Diet,  German  Liberals,  Young 
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Czechs,  and  Poles.  These  with  the  Conservatives  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  sufficiently  large  majority  for  carrying  such  measures 
as  are  needed,  without  the  help,  and  even  in  the  teeth  of  opposi¬ 
tion,  which  might  come  from  that  section  of  the  Liberals  who 
still  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  Manchester  school  Thus 
social  politics  in  Austria  may  avoid  the  Scylla  of  authoritative 
State-Socialism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Charybdis  of  chaotic 
Individualism  on  the  other.  If  there  be  some  truth  in  what 
a  Roman  Catholic  economist  of  note  says,  that  the  highway  of 
the  future  commerce  of  the  world  will  be  in  the  direction  of 
Constantinople  and  Salonica,  Alexandria  and  Trieste,  right 
across  Austria,  and  that  on  this  will  depend  her  future  power 
and  prosperity,  then  the  padficatiun  of  conflicting  interests 
and  the  establishment  of  social  peace  in  the  dual  monarchy  are 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  commercial  communities  in  the 
rest  of  Western  Europe.  Without  these  trade  and  commerce 
caimot  prosper.  It  may  be  the  mission  of  Austria,  owing  to 
her  peculiar  geographical  position  in  the  heart  of  the  Continent, 
flanked  on  the  one  side  by  autocratic  Russia,  and  on  the  other 
by  democratic  France  (for  in  this  sense  German  Austria  and 
Germany  may  still  be  considered  as  one),  to  become,  in  the  dim 
and  distantf  future,  a  bulwark  both  against  Muscovite  Csesarism 
and  Romance  Socialism.  As  in  the  past  she  has  fulflUed  her 
mission  fairly  well  in  carrying  Western  civilization  east¬ 
wards  and  in  transmitting  European  culture  to  semi-Asiatic 
nationalities,  so,  too,  in  the  future,  it  may  be  hoped  that  this 
country  of  mixed  races,  each  contributing  its  own  special  gifts 
and  a  corresponding  diversity  of  soil  and  climate,  all  tending  to 
promote  material  prosperity,  may  prove  to  be  very  favourable 
for  attempts  in  solving  the  social  problem.  In  Austria,  where 
a  healthy  Conservatism  is  still  maintained  by  the  side  of  a 
cautions  yet  progressive  Liberalism,  there  are  special  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  an  attempt  at  reconciling  liberty  with  law  and 
progress  with  order.  Here,  in  the  land  across  which,  so  to 
speak,  the  Blast  and  West  shake  hands,  may  be  found  a  middle 
path,  safe  and  sound,  between  Oriental  immobility  and  the 
disquieting  restlessness  of  Occidental  nationa  Radicals  and 
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Socialists  in  Austria  complain  of  retardation  of  progress  in 
the  country,  owing  to  the  preponderating  Conservative  element 
in  Church  and  State.  Roman  Catholic  statesmen  and  social 
reformers  hold  the  Liberal  regime  in  abhorrence,  and  make  it 
responsible  for  anarchical  excesses,  which  they  say  are  only  a 
revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  capital  It  is  not  by  mutual 
recrimination,  such  as  this,  that  the  salvation  of  society  can 
be  brought  about.  It  may  be  effected  by  the  combined  effort 
of  these  apparently  antagonistic  social  forces,  both  essential  to  a 
perfect  organization  of  society.  If  misfortunes  are  apt  to  teach 
wisdom  to  nations,  as  they  are  supposed  to  do  to  individuals, 
then  Austria  should  be  foremost  among  the  countries  of  Europe 
in  the  matter  of  social  improvement ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  most  important  of  social  reforms  took  their  beginning 
immediately  after  the  troubles  of  1848-9  and  the  defeat  in~ 
1866.  When  her  Government,  taught  by  painful  experiences 
in  the  past,  shall  have  stripped  off  the  last  rags  of  "  ceremonial 
pettiness  ”  to  gird  itself  to  the  task  of  a  vigorous  and  cautious 
system  of  social  reform  de  haut  en  bas,  not  afraid  of  levelling 
upwards  in  accordance  with  modem  ideas,  an  enlightened 
bureaucracy  helpfully  guiding  the  steps  of  the  rising  democracy, 
the  future  of  this  ancient  and  yet  strangely  modem  monarchy 
may  yet  be  a  happy  one.  With  the  aristocracy  and  democracy 
of  this  country  so  favoured  by  nature,  and  a  population  so 
richly  endowed  with  vatying  intellectual  and  moral  character¬ 
istics,  united  in  a  common  effort  to  develop  its  rich  resources, 
who  shall  say  that  here  are  not  some  of  the  elements — if  not  of 
an  economic  Ell  Dorado  such  as  Socialists  or  Individualists  in 
their  narrow  and  one-sided  conceptions  dream  of — at  least 
of  great  national  prosperity  and  social  peaces 
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SOME  STATISTICS  OF  MIDDLE-CLASS  EXPENDITURE. 


rpHE  elaborate  inquiries  into  working-class  expenditure,  con- 
ducted  some  forty  years  ago  by  Le  Play,  Ducp4tiaux,  and 
Engel,  and  continued  by  various  statisticians  since,  have  thrown 
much  light  upon  the  condition  of  workmen’s  lives  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe.  In  our  own  country  the  chief  attempts 
to  obtain  information  on  this  subject  have  been  made,  so  far  as 
I  can  discover,  by  Mr.  John  Burnett,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  in  1889,^  and  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  epoch-making  work  on  the  life  of  the  people  in  London.* 
An  important  object  of  such  inquiries  has  been,  no  doubt,  to 
discover  how,  in  actual  fact,  the  workman  and  his  wife  contrive 
to  bring  up  their  family  on  the  limited  income  at  their  command ; 
how  far  the  present  order  of  society  tends  to  yield  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  true  domestic  happiness  among  the  great  masses  of 
the  population. 

There  are  not,  of  .course,  the  same  reasons  for  inquiring  into 
the  expenditure  of  the  more  comfortable  classes.  We  all  know 
that  an  average  family  can  be  brought  up  in  fair  comfort  on 
an  income  of  £500  a  year,  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  see  how  it 
can  be  done  at  all  on  one  of  £50.  No  arguments  for  the 
reconstruction  of  society  depend  on  the  question  whether  or  not 
it  is  possible,  under  our  present  system,  for  the  middle  classes 
to  live  the  lives  of  human  beings.  There  is  no  very  obvious 
practical  end  to  be  gained  by  such  an  investigation,  and  it  may 
be  regarded,  at  first  sight,  as  being  of  a  purely  academic 
character.  Even  so,  however,  it  may  not  be  without  some 
value.  The  Theory  of  Consumption  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 

>  S«e  Board  ^  Trade  Return,  a  5861  (1889). 

*  *  Labour  and  Life  of  tkt  People,  toI.  i.,  p.  184. 
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department  of  economic  science  which  has  been  least  adequately 
developed ;  but  it  would  appear  to  be  one  which  is  destined  in 
the  future  to  loom  larger  in  the  minds  of  economic  thinkers 
than  it  has  done  in  the  past  The  truth  of  theories  like  those 
contained  in  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson’s  Evolution  of  Modem  Capitalism, 
as  to  the  part  played  by  demand  and  consumption  in  setting 
industry  in  motion,  can  hardly  be  well  tested  until  we  have 
a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  demand  and  consumption. 
And  that  inquiry,  supremely  important  for  human  welfare, 
which  lies  on  the  borderland  between  ethics  and  economics — 
the  question  how  wealth  can  be  so  used  and  labour  so  directed 
as  to  yield  the  largest  return  in  human  happiness  and  human 
perfection  (an  inquiry  which  Ruskin  mistook  for  economics 
itself) — will  obviously  be  greatly  facilitated  by  a  fuller  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  way  in  which  wealth  is,  in  the  different  grades  of 
society,  actually  used  at  present. 

A  few  months  ago,  on  receiving  a  request  to  deliver  a  lecture 
on  "  Simplicity  of  Life,”  the  thought  struck  me  that  I  might 
perhaps  add  to  the  interest  of  the  lecture,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  a  beginning  with  such  an  inquiry,  by  preparing  a  schedule 
with  simple  heads  of  expenditure,  and  sending  it,  with  an  ex* 
planatory  circular,  to  various  friends  to  be  filled  up.  I  realized 
from  the  outset  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking — the 
facts  that  many  people  do  not  trouble  to  keep  accurate  accounts 
of  personal  expenditure;  that,  if  they  do,  there  are  many 
different  ways  of  classifying  it;  that  some  would  feel  the 
inquiry  to  be  a  trespass  upon  a  sacred  region,  lying  very  near 
the  heart.  These  difficulties  I  tried  to  meet  by  making  the 
inquiry  as  simple  and  as  little  inquisitorial  as  possible,  and  by 
so  arranging  it  that  neither  I  nor  any  one  else  need  know  whose 
expenditure  the  table  gave.  It  would  have  been  interesting, 
and  for  some  purposes  important,  to  know  the  amount  of  income 
on  which  the  expenditure  was  based,  and  by  inference  the 
amount  of  saving  effected.  This,  however,  after  careful  con¬ 
sideration,  I  decided  not  to  ask  for, — believing  that  I  should 
thus  lighten  the  ship.  To  secure  privacy  I  selected  cor¬ 
respondents  in  various  centres,  and  asked  them  to  send  schedules 
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and  circulars  to  likely  people  among  their  own  friends,  with 
stamped  envelopes,  for  the  return  of  the  filled-up  schedule, 
addressed  to  myself.  The  result  was  that,  out  of  about  150 
schedules  sent  out,  I  received  forty-nine  fairly  well  filled  up. 
A  few  of  these  came  in  after  I  had  begun  to  tabulate  the 
results ;  and  one  or  two,  representing  the  expenditure  of  single 
men  in  lodgings,  were  hardly  adapted  to  be  taken  in  with  the 
rest.  But  forty-two  were  full  enough  and  clear  enough  to  be 
worked  out  into  general  results.  In  this  I  was  more  fortunate 
than  Mr.  John  Burnett,  who  in  1889  sent  out  730  forms,  asking 
for  returns  of  working-class  expenditure,  to  trade-unions,  co¬ 
operative  societies,  and  representative  workmen,  and  received 
in  response  only  thirty-four  budgets  that  he  could  use. 

The  task  of  my  correspondents  was  no  easy  one,  and  my 
hearty  themks  are  due  both  to  them  and  to  the  friends  who, 
in  response  to  their  request,  undertook  the  somewhat  irksome 
task  of  sending  me  the  figures  of  their  expendituie.  This 
response  difiered  remarkably  in  difierent  districts.  In  some 
quarters  the  request  was  at  once  acceded  to ;  in  others  it  merely 
aroused  a  pained  surprise  that  any  one  in  his  senses  should 
profier  such  a  suggestion.  Some  of  my  fnends,  my  correspon¬ 
dents  wrote  me,  regarded  the  investigation  as  inquisitorial.  A 
manufacturer,  more  outspoken  than  the  rest,  when  asked  by 
the  correspondent  (also  a  manufacturer)  to  give  his  figures, 
replied,  with  more  emphasis  than  courtesy,  that  "he  would 
see  him  blowed  first.”  On  the  whole,  I  gather  that  the  greater 
number  of  my  informants  have  been  willing  to  help  me  because 
they  knew  me  personally,  and  were  able  to  trust  that  no  wrong 
use  would  be  made  of  the  information.  Many  of  them — it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  many — were  doubtless  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  with  which  body  I  am  myself  connected, 
as  are  also  most  of  my  correspondents.  This  fact  may  in  psui; 
explain  such  success  as  I  attained,  for  the  "  Friends,”  as  a  rule, 
are  careful  in  keeping  accounts;  it  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind  in  studying  the  results,  which  are  probably  very  different, 
especially  under  such  heads  as  Drink,  Charity,  Sport,  and 
EIntertainment,  from  the  general  average  expenditure  of  people 
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with  similar  incomes.*  In  only  eight  or  nine  cases  do  I  know, 
by  handwriting  or  otherwise,  whose  expenditure  is  represented 
in  the  budget  sent;  but  I  was  careful  to  urge  my  correspon¬ 
dents  to  send  schedules  only  to  persons  who  could  be  relied 
upon  to  fill  them  up  in  good  faith,  and  I  have  no  cause  to 
doubt  this  has  been  done. 

Some  critics  may  take  exception  to  the  headings  adopted. 

"  Food  and  Drink,”  it  may  be  said,  ought  to  have  been  separated. 
Perhaps  so ;  but  here  i^in  my  desire  was  to  lighten  the  ship. 

I  did  not  expect  that  many  of  my  informants  would  spend 
much  on  drink ;  and  if  they  did,  1  thought  it  possible  they  might 
not  wish  to  reveal  it*  From  the  returns,  I  judge  that  the 
families  represented  spend  a  mere  nothing  for  drink.  This  is 
expressly  stated  on  several  of  the  forms  showing  the  largest 
total  expenditure. 

I  must  regretfully  acknowledge  one  or  two  omissions  in  my 
headings  which  make  the  figures  of  less  value  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  been.  In  "  Rates  and  Taxes  ”  I  omitted  to  say 
whether  Income  Tax  was  to  be  included  or  not;  the  returns 
under  this  head  are  in  consequence  almost  vaJueless,  as  some 
have  obviously  included  it  and  others  not  Of  the  heading 
“  Charity,”  again,  various  views  have  been  taken.  I  suggested 
that  it  should  “  include  subscriptions  to  religious  societies,  etc.” ; 
but  I  said  nothing  about  political  societies  or  the  hundred  other 
kinds  of  subscriptions ;  nor  about  presents,  which  some,  but  not 
others,  have  included  in  “Charity.”  I  unfortunately  omitted 
to  ask  definitely  for  total  expenditure,  and  there  is  rea.son  to 
think  that  some  of  the  totals  obtained  by  adding  the  items 
given  do  not  represent  the  full.  I  have  not  been  able  to  remedy 

'  It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  felt  that  thie  oonsideration,  important  aa  it  ia,  roba  the  fignrea 
obtained  ol  all  aignifieanoe.  For  it  ia  obrioualj  inipoaaible  to  get  fignrea  really 
repreaentatire  of  general  expenditure.  The  rery  fact  that  a  peraon  keepa  correct 
accounta  of  peraonal  expenaea,  and  ia  willing  to  reveal  the  reaulta,  ahowa  that  he  u 
not  an  average  pereon. 

*  Some  clearly  had  tender  feelinga.  The  heading  “Sport”  led  to  the  remark, 
written  in  atrong  deep  charactera,  “lion’tgoinfor  hora»H«eing another  achedule 
had  a  thick  line  thr^h  “  Theatre,”  and  “  Lecturea  *  aubatituted  for  it  It  waa 
auiely  a  rare  combination  of  aevere  oonacientiouaneaa  with  aubtle  humour  that  led 
to  the  atatement  under  the  heading  " Sport,”  "  For  one  mouae-trap,  2d" 
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this,  bat  have  treated  the  sum  of  expenditures  stated  as  if  it 
represented  in  every  case  the  actual  total 

The  results  of  the  inquiry  are  shown  in  the  tables  that  follow, 
which  will,  I  hope,  to  a  large  extent  explain  themselves.  For 
the  sake  of  easier  comparison  I  have  divided  the  families 
sending  returns  into  groups,  according  to  their  total  expendi¬ 
ture. 


TABLB  I. 


ToUl  Xnniwl  Expenditure. 

Number  of  Familieo. 

Name  of  Group. 

Orer  £2000  . 

2  1 

£2000— £1000  . 

5 

8 

A 

£1000—  £900  . 

1 

£900—  £S00 . 

4 

£800—  £700  . 

4 

10 

B 

£700-  £600  . 

2 

£600—  £500  . 

4 

£500—  £400  . 

2 

12 

C 

£400—  £300  . 

6 

£300—  £200  . 

11 

12 

Under  £200  . 

1 

In  this  table  it  will  be  noted  that  no  less  than  eleven  out  of 
the  forty -two  families  giving  returns  show  a  total  expenditure 
of  between  £200  and  £300  a  year — a  proof  that  I  have  struck 
the  series  of  strata  known  as  "middle-class”  somewhat  low. 
There  is  also  a  group  of  five  families  whose  total  expenditure 
is  a  little  over  £1000  a  year ;  one  of  just  over  £2000 ;  and  one 
(the  highest)  of  £2700. 


TABLB  II. 


Group. 

Adult*  (oTOr  ai> 

Minora  (under  11). 

Indoor  Serranta. 

Total. 

A(oTer£900)  .. 

45 

2-0 

3-2 

9-7 

B  (£900— £600) 

24 

29 

21 

7-4 

C  (£600— £300) 

2-5 

2-5 

13 

63 

D  (under  £300) 

2-0 

08 

11 

3-9 

Avenufe  of  20  "ertisan 
familiee  ..  .. 

6-9 

0 

S-9 

We  here  notice  the  average  numbers  of  adults,  minors,  and 
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indoor  servants  in  each  group;  and  I'add,  for  the  sake  of  com¬ 
parison  in  this  and  the  following  tables,  the  average  of  the 
twenty  working-class  families,  out  of  Mr.  Burnett’s  thirty-four, 
who  had  the  largest  annual  income,  an  income  varying  from 
£1  5s.  to  £3  a  week.  I  thought  it  better  not  to  include  the 
poorer  ones,  as  their  returns  were  in  some  respects  defective, 
and  might  have  been  challenged  as  bringing  down  the  averages 
too  low.  The  chief  point  to  note  in  the  above  table  is  the 
small  number  of  children  and  other  minors  in  group  ]> — this 
being  clearly  a  chief  cause  of  the  relatively  small  expenditure 
in  this  group. 

TABLE  III. 


Showing  Expenditure  per  family  in  each  group. 


Group. 

Brat. 

Food. 

Clothlns. 

FIra  and 
Light. 

Tout 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

A  (over  £900)  .. 

1415 

255-8 

135-9 

464 

579-5 

B  (£900— £600) 

76-0 

157-8 

69-0 

24-6 

3269 

C  (£600— £300) 

46-4 

101-0 

51-3 

172 

215-9 

D  (under  £300) 

28-8 

67-6 

31-3 

10-6 

138-3 

Average  of  20  artisan 
families 

16-0 

m 

8-8 

4-8 

77-1 

We  have  here  the  sums  expended  by  the  average  family  in 
each  group  on  the  primary  needs  of  shelter,  food,  clothing, 
warmth,  and  light.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  (as  would  be 
expected)  a  progressive  and  rapid  decrease  under  all  the  headings 
as  we  pass  from  each  group  to  the  next,  and  still  more  as  we 
pass  from  the  middle-class  to  the  artisans.  In  the  latter  ca.se  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  drop  is  least  in  the  case  of  food  and  greatest 
in  that  of  clothing ;  which,  again,  is  what  one  would  anticipate, 
since  a  working-class  family  cares  less  about  appearances  than 
about  getting  enough  to  eat.^ 

'  The  amount  a  family  spends  on  food  depends,  of  course,  largely  on  the  number 
of  its  visitors.  I  did  not  see  any  way  by  which  a  reliable  estimate  could  be  made  as 
to  the  proportion  visitors  would  bear  to  the  members  of  the  family,  and  therefore 
did  not  ask  for  information  on  this  point  The  return  for  clothing,  again,  is  open  to 
some  doubt,  some  having  included  general  draperies  (such  as  house-linen,  etc.),  and 
others  not. 
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TABLE  IV. 

Showing  Expenditare  per  head. 

(N.R — Indoor  Servants  included  under  heading  “  Food,”  but  not  in  totals.) 


OtODp. 

Bent. 

Food. 

Clothing. 

Fheand 

Light. 

Total. 

• 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

A  (over  £900)  .. 

21-8 

26-2 

20*9 

71 

89-1 

B  (£900— £600) 

14-3 

213 

130 

4-7 

617 

C  (£600— £300) 

93 

15-9 

103 

34 

43-2 

D  (under  £.300).. 

101 

17-3 

110 

3-8 

48-8 

Artiaan  .. 

t-s 

8-t 

VS 

0-8 

ISO 

CkMt  per  head  in  Workhooses  (no  house-rent)  . 

10 

Several  difficulties  were  encountered  in  Table  IV.  In  the 
first  place,  the  expenditure  “  per  head  ”  means  little,  unless  we 
know  something  as  to  what  the  “  heads  ”  are — whether  of  grown 
persons  or  babies.  To  save  trouble  and  the  fear  of  identification 
I  did  not  ask  for  the  ages  of  the  different  members  of  each 
family ;  hence  I  could  not,  as  Mr.  Charles  Booth  did  with  his 
thirty  returns  from  Eiast  London,  reduce  them  to  so  much  “  per 
full  adult.”  I  had,  indeed,  thought  of  forming  an  estimate  as  to 
what  fraction  of  a  full  adult  the  average  “  minor  ”  might  be 
reckoned,  in  respect  of  his  power  for  consuming  food  and  clothes, 
but  gave  it  up.  The  only  way  seemed  to  be  to  give  the  averages 
“  per  head,”  and  to  use  the  table  in  conjunction  with  Table  II., 
so  as  to  keep  in  mind  the  character  of  the  average  family  in  each 
group.  This  consideration  explains  why  the  expenditure  per 
head  for  all  the  items  is  greater  in  group  D  than  in  group  C — it 
being  clear  that  the  relatively  large  number  of  children  in  group 
C  causes  a  larger  actual  expenditture,  but  a  smaller  expenditure 
per  head,  than  we  find  in  group  D. 

Another  difficulty  was  that  of  servants.  The  expense  for 
food  includes,  of  course,  the  food  of  the  indoor  servants,  while 
that  for  clothing  does  not.  I  have  therefore  divided  the  family 
expense  for  “food”  by  the  number  of  persons  in  the  house, 
including  servants ;  but  I  have  omitted  the  latter  in  calculating 
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the  other  items,  and  also  in  the  totals.  The  totals  gi^en,  there¬ 
fore,  are  not,  in  this  table,  equal  to  the  sum  of  expenditures  for 
the  different  items. 

A  striking  feature  in  the  original  returns  is  the  difference  in 
the  amount  s^nt  for  dothing.  This  varies  from  4T,  5'5,  5*8, 
and  6  pounds  per  head,  up  to  22, 24,  27,  and  60  pounds  per  head. 
The  last  figure  is  in  a  return  which  specially  mentions  all 
draperies  under  the  head  “  Clothing ; "  but  even  so  it  is  a  large 
sum  to  spend.  The  next  higher  (£27  per  head)  is  spent  by  a 
family  consisting  of  husband,  wife,  and  young  baby  (with  two 
servants),  who  also  state  that  they  spend  £50  a  year  per  head 
on  food ! 

The  most  noteworthy  point  in  Table  lY.  is  the  extraordinary 
drop  in  the  expenditure  per  head  in  each  column  when  we  come 
to  the  artisan  class.  I  cannot  divide  the  average  of  5*9  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  families  of  this  group  accurately  into  adults  and 
minors ;  but  it  may  be  taken  that  the  number  of  minors  would 
be  over  three — that  is,  greater  than  in  any  of  the  middle-class 
groups.  But  even  so  it  is  striking  to  find  that  the  cost  per 
head  in  this  group  for  rent,  fire,  and  light  is  about  one-quarter, 
for  food  scarcely  more  than  one-half,  and  for  clothing  less  than 
one-sixth,  of  what  it  is  in  the  most  economical  group  of  the 
middle  class. 


TABLE  V. 

Showing  percentage  of  toUl  Expenditure  devoted  to  nbove  items. 


Oronp. 

Eent. 

Food. 

Clothing. 

Fboond 

Light. 

Tool. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

A  (over  £900)  . . 

9-9 

18-0 

9-5 

8-8 

40-7 

B  (£900— £600) 

10-0 

20-9 

9C 

82 

43-1 

O  (£60O-£S00) 

IIS 

24-5 

12-4 

4^ 

52-4 

D  (under  £S00) 

12-2 

28-7 

18-3 

4-5 

587 

Artisan . 

m 

BBS 

10-1 

BB 

86-0 

In  this  table  we  see  clearly  how  the  proportion  of  the  total 
expenditure  devoted  to  these  fundamental  needs  increases  as 
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incomes  decrease,  rising  from  40  to  nearly  60  per  cent  in  the 
middle-class  strata,  and  to  no  less  than  86  per  cent,  when  we 
come  to  the  artisans. 

TABLE  VL 


Showing  Expenditure  per  family  for  various  other  items. 


Oroop. 

Doeton, 

irBnliia,ctc. 

Ed  action. 

Trsval  ind 
HoliiUx*. 

Charttr.  ate. 

losaranee. 

A  (over  £900)  .. 

£ 

21-4 

£ 

59-7 

£ 

745 

£ 

214-5 

£ 

6(M> 

B  (£900— £600) 

181 

72-3 

41-6 

78-0 

43-5 

C  (£609-£800) 

93 

16-3 

23-4 

24-3 

29-1 

D  (under  £300) 

38 

4-8 

13-6 

107 

14-4 

Artisan . 

16 

ss 

Here  the  most  interesting  Items  would  seem  to  be  education 
and  charity.  The  basis  is,  of  course,  far  too  narrow  for  any 
useful  generalizations — the  figures  being  strongly  afiected  by 
the  particular  circumstances  of  one  or  two  families  whom  one 
has  chanced  to  strike.  The  cost  of  education,  for  instance,  is 
larger  in  group  B  than  in  A,  chiefly  because  there  happen  to  be, 
in  the  families  of  B,  a  relatively  large  number  of  children  at 
boarding-schools.  The  contrast  shown  by  the  budgets  in  the 
habits  of  difierent  families  is  striking.  One  family,  living  in 
a  house  worth  £250  a  year,  only  spends  £10  on  the  education 
of  two  children,  these  being  sent  to  a  Higher  Grade  Board 
School.  Another,  with  a  total  expenditure  of  just  over  £1000, 
spends  £275  on  the  education  of  four  children.  In  “  Charity  ” 
the  sum  of  £214'5,  the  average  for  group  A,  is  swelled  by  such 
sums  as  £700  for  “charity”  out  of  £2077,  and  £370  out  of 
£2767.  It  would,  of  course,  be  wholly  wrong  to  infer  that 
these  results  represent  the  average  generosity  of  people  with 
similar  incomes.* 

'  For  instance,  in  March,  1894,  an  article  entitled  “  A  Family  Budget  ”  appeared 
in  the  National  Review,  showing  bow  a  “  working  gentleman,”  living  in  the  suburbs 
of  London,  just  managed  to  maintain  himself,  his  wife,  and  three  young  children, 
on  an  income  of  £700  a  year.  Compare  some  of  his  results  with  those  of  group  £ 
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TABLE  VIL 


Showing  percentage  of  toUl  Expenditure  for  nbove. 


Qroop. 

DoekM, 

NurstogiMc. 

EdlKHttOD. 

TrsTcl  snd 
HoUdajs. 

Cbartty.atc. 

losnnaoe. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

A  (over  £900)  .. 

1-4 

4-2 

5-2 

15-0 

*•2 

B  (£900— £600) 

1-7 

9-5 

5-5 

10-3 

58 

C  (£600— £300) 

4-0 

5-7 

5-9 

7-0 

D  (under  £300) 

1-6 

2-0 

5-8 

4-5 

61 

Artisan . 

18 

This  table  calls  for  no  special  remark.  It  may  be  only  a 
coincidence  that  the  proportion  spent  on  holidays  and  travel  is 
so  nearly  equal  in  all  the  groups;  but,  as  regards  insurance, 
it  would  probably  be  found  equally  the  case,  if  figures  were 
obtained  on  a  wider  basis  than  the  present,  that  the  relative 
burden  of  thrift  rises  till  an  income  of  some  £500  a  year  is 
reached  and  then  declinea  Those  whose  income  arises  from 
invested  property  have  not,  of  course,  the  same  reason  for 
thrift  as  those  whose  livelihood  depends  upon  their  own 
exertiona 

The  two  following  tables  may  be  of  interest  for  reference — 
the  first  giving  the  results  of  Table  IV.  in  a  condensed  form ; 
the  second  showing  the  percentage  expended  on  all  the  items 
asked  for,  taking  the  average  of  the  forty-two  families. 

TABLE  VIIL 


Showing  Average  annual  coei  per  head  of : —  ' 


Hook. 

Food. 

Clothing. 

Fire  and 
LWkt. 

ToUL 

Middle  Class  (average  of 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

42  families) 

14 

20^5 

13-9 

4-7 

531 

in  Tables  III.  and  VI.  :  B«nt  £65  ;  Food  (and  Drink)  £254 ;  Clothing  £50 ;  Fire 
and  Light  £24 ;  Education  £0 ;  Holidays  £30 ;  “  Subscriptions  and  Christmas 
presents  *  £19.  (Nothing  else  for  “  charity.") 
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TABLE  IX. 


Showing  percentage  Expenditure  tor  Tarioos  objects — arerage  of  forty-two  families. 


For  Food 

21*1  per  cent. 

For  Furniture,  etc. 

4*7  percent 

M  Charity 

10*7 

„  Rates  and  Taxes  .. 

38  „ 

„  Bent 

10*4 

„  Coals  and  Light  .. 

8*6  „ 

M  Clothing  .. 

10*8 

M  Doctors,  etc. 

1-7  » 

„  Wages 

8*2 

.  Horses,  etc. 

1-4  « 

„  Education  .. 

5*4 

„  Books  and  Papers 

I'l 

n  Travel 

5-2 

M  Sport,  Music,  etc. 

I'O  „ 

„  Insurance  .. 

6*0 

n 

„  Sundries  .. 

64  „ 

1000 

No  one  can  feel  more  strongly  than  myself 'the  imperfection 
of  the  results  here  tabulated,  and  the  need  for  long  and  patient 
inquiry  before  any  figures  of  real  value  can  be  obtained.  What 
is  really  needed  is  that  a  large  number  of  people  should  keep 
accounts  of  expenditure  (say  for  one  year)  on  a  uniform  system, 
and  send  them  to  some  centre  to  be  tabulated.  An  account- 
book  such  as  Letts’s  Ladies’  Year-book  and  Housekeeper’s  Diary, 
which  can  be  obtained  of  any  stationer  for  a  small  sum,  would 
be  of  some  assistance  in  carrying  this  out.  If  any  readers  of 
the  Economic  Review  are  willing  to  help  me  in  this  way,  by 
keeping  such  accounts  themselves  and  getting  their  friends  to 
do  the  same,  I  shall  be  very  willing  to  do  my  part.  The 
appended  schedule  would  be  an  improvement  on  that  used  in 
the  inquiry  just  concluded,  and  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  Housekeepers  Diary  alluded  to  above. 


SUGGESTED  SCHEDULE. 


A.  Average  number  residing  in  bouse,*  not 
paying  tor  board 


(a)  Above  21  years  old. 
(ft)  Under  21  „  „ 

(0)  Servants. 

B.  Number  for  whom  clothing  is  provided  (  (a)  Above  21  years  old. 

out  of  income  \(ft)  Under  21  „  „ 

C.  Yearly  income 

D.  Total  yearly  expenditure— 

1.  Bent  (or  annual  value)  of  house  and  pleasure  ground. 


'  This  might  be  obtained  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  recording  the  number 
sleeping  in  the  house  at  the  beginning  of  each  week. 
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2.  Rates  and  taxes  (inclading  water). 

3.  Income  tax. 

4.  Wages  of  servants  (inclading  charwoman  and  laundress). 

3.  Wages  of  grooms,  gardeners,  etc. 

6.  Horses  and  carriages,  annual  cost  (average). 

7.  Food. 

8.  Drink  (intoxicants,  aerated  waters,  etc.). 

,  9.  Dress. 

10.  House-linen  and  other  draperies. 

11.  Furniture  and  repairs. 

12.  Ironmongery,  china,  brashes,  soap,  etc. 

13.  Coals  and  lighting. 

14.  Doctors,  dentists,  drugs,  nursing. 

15.  Education. 

16.  Books  and  newspapers  (including  library  subscription). 

17.  Stamps  and  stationery. 

18.  Travel  and  holidays. 

19.  Amusements  :  sport,  entertainments,  etc. 

20.  Charity  (including  presents).* 

21.  Insurance  premiums. 

22.  Miscellaneous. 

Edwabd  Grubb. 


'  To  include  all  religious  and  philanthropic  subscriptions. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  BANKS  ASSOCIATION. 


L  A  Vindication. 

rpHE  somewhat  extraordinary  article  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Wolff,  on 
the  Co-operative  Banking  Movement,  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Economic  Review}  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  part  contains  a  general  outline  of  what  Mr.  Wolff  has 
spoken  and  written  on  the  subject  of  Co-operative  Banks ;  the 
second  narrates  what  he  has  done  towards  their  formation,  and 
describes  their  progress  in  this  country ;  and  the  third  forms  a 
violent  attack  on  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  Agricultural 
Banks  Association. 

In  replying  to  that  article  I  shall  not  attempt  to  detract  in 
any  way  from  the  good  work  which  Mr.  Wolff  has  endeavoured 
to  perform  in  England  so  far  as  People's  Banks  are  concerned, 
and  shall  indeed  confine  my  remarks  strictly  to  the  Raiffeisen 
Banks  movement,  showing  also  to  what  extent  Mr.  Wolff  is 
entitled  to  claim  credit  for  their  establishment  and  prc^ess, 
and  how  far  he  is  justified  in  bringing  charges  against  the 
Association  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  connected. 

In  the  first  paragraph,  Mr.  Wolff  says — 

“  I  have  had  to  write  a  good  deal  upon  the  subject  both  publicly  and 
privately.  I  have  been  summoned  to  speak  upon  it  before  members 
of  Parliament  in  the  Committee  Room  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
give  evidence  before  two  Royal  Commissions,  to  explain  the  system 
in  Dublin,  to  address  any  number  of  public  meetings,  and  a  good 
deal  of  my  time  has  been  taken  up  with  correspondence  answering 
inquiries." 

Let  me  supplement  this  by  saying  that  Mr.  Wolff  has  written 
an  excellent  book,  entitled  People’ a  Banks,  and  a  set  of  rules  for 
Village  Banks,  with  suggestions  as  to  how  to  start  and  work 
them.  But  what  is  the  outcome  of  all  this  heavy,  self-imposed 
*  April,  1896,  pp.  198-204. 
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toil?  Not  one  Raiffeisen  Bank  has  been  started.  In  other 
words,  neither  Mr.  Wolff  nor  any  one  on  his  behalf  has  obtained 
the  eight  necessary  signatures  to  one  copy  of  his  own  rules. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Wolff  was  present  at  the  meeting;  at 
Scawby,  which  was  called  for  the  formation  of  the  first  Village 
Bank  in  England;  but  this  was  entirely  arranged  by  the 
Agricultural  Banks  Association,  and  held  under  its  auspices.^ 
Mr.  WolflTs  presence  was  more  or  less  accidental,  owing  to  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  president  of  the  Association,  who 
had  arranged  to  attend.  I  was  present  on  that  occasion  as  the 
official  representative  of  the  Association,  and  again  when  the 
rules  were  signed ;  and  I  have  since  visited  Scawby,  in  order  to 
render  assistance  to  the  committee  in  matters  of  practical  detail. 
Mr.  Wolff  says — 

“  the  Scawby  bank  has  remained  unfruitful,  owing  to  the  intervention 
of  the  Agricultural  Banks  Association,  which,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  would  not  allow  my  rules  to  be  adopted.'’ 

It  was  quite  open  for  the  founder  of  the  Scawby  bank,  Mr. 
Sutton  Nelthorpe,  to  adopt  Mr.  Wolff’s  rules,  but  this  gentleman 
had  probably  more  perspicacity  than  Mr.  Wolff  gave  him  credit 
for,  and  was  prepared  to  wait  for  the  new  rules  issued  by  the 
Association,  seeing  that  the  former  had  been  declared  to  be 
impracticable. 

But  Mr.  Wolff  says  that  “  there  is  now  every  prospect  of  the 
bank  doing  good  work.”  Surely,  if  good  work  be  accomplished, 
it  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  adoption  of  our  rules.  Good 
workmanship  is  rightly  attributed  to  the  use  of  good  tools.  At 
any  rate,  the  Scawby  bank  is  affiliated  to  the  Association,  is 
using  its  rules,  account  books,  and  forms;  it  sends  periodical 
reports  to  the  Association ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  founder 
of  .the  bank  has  a  seat  upon  our  executive  committee.  All  this 
speaks  for  itself. 

We  are  told  in  the  article  that  the  Pembury  bank  was  started 
on  the  basis  of  what  the  founder  had  read  in  Mr.  Wolff’s  book. 
This  may  be  so,  but  the  fact  remains  that,  no  sooner  had  Dr. 
Malden  formed  his  society  than  he  sought  out  the  Agricultural 
Banks  Association  for  help  out  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he 
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found  himself  confronted.  To-day  the  bank  is  not  working  on 
Mr.  Wolff* 8  rules,  but  upon  the  rules  and  forms  supplied  by  the 
Agricultural  Banks  Association.  Dr.  Malden  had  also  to  wait  a 
considerable  time  for  new  rules,  but,  like  Mr.  Sutton  Nelthorpe, 
he  preferred  to  do  this  rather  than  to  risk  experiments  upon 
rules  to  which  the  Association  had  not  given  its  sanction. 
Besides  giving  Dr.  Malden  practical  help  by  correspondence, 

I  have  visited  Pembury  on  two  occasions,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  committee  rendered  other  assistance.  Mr.  Wolff  is  incorrect 
in  saying  that  Dr.  Malden  asked  for  no  shares.  He  made  a 
special  point  of  asking  for  them,  but  the  Association  strongly 
urged  him  not  to  adopt  the  share  system,  but  rather  to  impose 
a  small  entrance  fee.  Dr.  Malden  also  is  a  member  of  our 
executive  committee. 

With  regard  to  Laxfield,  Mr.  Wolff  says  that  Dr.  Biden 
started  the  society  “upon  the  ground  of  what  he  had  read 
in  my  book.”  I  may  say  that  Mr.  WolflTs  book  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  Dr.  Biden,  and  that,  at  the  request  of  that  gentle¬ 
man,  I  addressed  a  large  public  meeting  in  the  village  school¬ 
room.  A  committee  was  appointed,  and  this  committee  met 
the  following  day  at  the  doctor’s  residence,  where  we  spent 
three  hours  discussing  all  the  details  of  the  subject.  I  have 
visited  Laxfield  twice  since,  and  on  one  occasion  spent  three 
days  with  the  villagers  ^n  order  to  ascertain  their  personal 
views  and  to  give  information.  Dr.  Biden  is  one  of  our  vice- 
presidents,  and  is  using  the  rules,  books,  and  other  documents 
published  by  our  Association. 

With  regard  to  Ireland,  the  credit  of  actually  starting  the 
Doneraile  bank  is  due  to  the  Hon.  Horace  Plankett,  M.P.,  a 
member  of  our  executive  committee  and  one  of  our  most 
active  supporters,  and  to  Mr.  Anderson,  the  secretary  of  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society ;  but  both  these  gentle¬ 
men  would,  I  am  sure,  say,  if  appealed  to,  that  the  bank  was 
organized  as  the  direct  outcome  of  the  visit  of  the  president 
and  honorary  secretary  of  our  Association  to  Ireland.  In  fact, 
it  was  at  a  committee  meeting  of  the  society,  at  which  these 
gentlemen  were  present,  that  the  decision  was  arrived  at  to 
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found  an  experimental  society  at  Doneraile.  Mr.  Wolff  gives 
certain  details  as  to  the  work  of  this  society,  but  he  should 
have  explained  that  the  information  was  sent  him  in  reply  to  a 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  Mr.  Roche,  its  indefatigable  honorary 
secretary.  The  Agricultural  Banks  Association,  however,  is  in 
close  touch  with  the  Doneraile  bank,  receives  periodical  reports 
of  its  progress,  while  I  have,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Plunkett, 
twice  met  the  committee  at  Doneraile.  Mr.  Wolff  also  refers  to 
the  banks  started  at  Kyle  (Tipperary),  Urlingford,  and  Johns¬ 
town  (Kilkenny),  but  omits  to  mention  the  fact  that  each  of 
them  was  formed  by  me  last  year,  when  I  personally  visited 
those  districts. 

The  Village  Bank  at  Grandborougb,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wolff 
as  being  formed  by  Mr.  Bolton  King,  is  not  affiliated  to  the 
Association,  but  is  working  on  independent  lines.  We  are  told 
that  it  was  started  last  May  with  eight  members,  “  but  it  is  too 
early  to  say  anything  definite  about  it  yet,”  and  that  “there 
is  hope  for  its  future.”  It  is  a  strange  commentary  upon 
Mr.  Wolff's  arguments,  that  an  “independent"  bank,  founded  so 
far  back  as  twelve  months  ago,  can  produce  no  actual  record 
of  results  achieved,  while  all  the  banks  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Wolff,  and  affiliated  with  the  Agricultural  Banks  Association, 
have  issued  reports  of  successful  work. 

The  next  point  is  an  important  one,  as  it  refers  to  Mr.  Wolff's 
resignation.  He  states  that  “I  have  had  to  dissociate  myself 
from  the  Association  on  some  important  points  of  principle." 
This  is  incorrect.  Mr.  Wolff  did  not  dissociate  himself  on  points 
of  principle;  it  was  entirely  the  result  of  an  xmfortunate  per¬ 
sonal  misunderstanding.  Relations  between  Mr.  Wolff  and  the 
Association  were  first  strained  through  the  action  of  its  honorary 
secretary,  Mr.  Thomas  Farrow.  This  gentleman  concurred  in 
Mr.  Wolff's  suggestion  as  to  the  advisability  of  issuing  a  small 
pamphlet  on  Village  Banks.  One  was  accordingly  drawn  up  and 
submitted  to  Mr.  Farrow,  who  rightly  before  its  issue  laid  it 
before  his  committee  for  their  criticism  or  approval  Mr.  Wolff 
evidently  objected  to  the  adoption  of  this  course,  as  on  the 
receipt  of  the  agenda  showing  that  the  pamphlet  was  down  for 
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consideration  he  sent  a  letter  by  hand  withdrawing  it  from  the 
committee’s  deliberations. 

Upon  my  appointment  as  secretary,  my  own  actions  were 
severely  commented  upon  from  time  to  time  by  Mr.  Wolff,  until 
at  last  the  annoyance  proved  so  unbearable  that  my  colleague 
and  I  brought  the  whole  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  committee, 
calling  a  special  meeting  for  its  consideration.  On  the  day  of 
meeting,  strangely  enough,  while  Mr.  Farrow  was  reading  a 
carefully  prepared  statement  of  the  facts  to  which  Mr.  Wolff 
had  agreed  to  reply,  Mr.  Wolff,  to  every  one’s  surprise,  suddenly 
rose  from  his  seat  and  left  the  committee  room.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  his  resignation  was  received  and  duly  accepted.  Since 
that  regrettable  incident  Mr.  Wolff  has  made  constant  attempts 
to  injure  the  Association. 

Mr.  Wolff  proceeds  to  say — 

**  Like  Lord  Hampden,  Mr.  F.'A.  Chsnning,  M.P.,  Mr.  Bolton  King, 
and  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Brand,  I  have  had  to  resign  my  seat  on  the 
committee,  and  sever  my  connection  with  the  Association,  because  the 
latter  has  broken  away  from  the  programme  which  we  had  unanimously 
laid  down  for  ourselves  at  starting.” 

This  is  not  only  very  misleading,  it  is  untrue.  Unfortunately 
this  statement  has  been  made  in  other  periodicals  and  in  the 
public  newspapers,  notably  in  two  leading  agricultural  journals. 
At  an  earlier  period  Mr.  Wolff  also  announced  the  resignation 
of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  but  for  some  unexplained 
reason  the  error  did  not  appear  in  the  article  in  the  Economic 
Review.  As,  however,  Mr.  Wolff  has  made,  and  frequently 
repeated  this  mistake,  surely  a  public  apology  should  now  be 
forthcoming.  To  deliberately  announce  that  so  important  and 
influential  a  nobleman  had  seceded,  when  that  nobleman  has 
always  been  and  still  remains  one  of  our  strongest  supporters, 
is  calculated  to  seriously  jeopardize  the  reputation  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation.  Let  nie  give  an  illustration  of  this  fact.  A  few  weeks 
ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  has  founded  a 
Village  Bank  in  England,  enclosing  two  letters  from  a  fnend 
who  had  seen  one  of  Mr.  Wolff’s  statements  in  the  AgrictUtu/ral 
Economist,  and  who  wrote  as  follows : — 
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**I  fancy  that  Mr.  Wolff  mast  be  an  authority,  as  he  is  specially 
mentioned  as  a  leader  in  the  paper  you  sent  us  hy  Mr.  Terburgh, 
page  4.  After  reading  of  your  meeting,  I  thought  I  should  like  to 
try  and  hare  a  similar  meeting,  but,  as  a  false  step  might  do  so  much 
harm,  I  should  like  to  hear  if  you  know  anything  of  the  *  rift  within 
the  lute,'  and  why  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  seceded.  I  cannot  think 
that  Mr.  Wolff  could  say  that  the  duke  had  withdrawn  if  such  were 
not  the  case.  It  would  be  a  libeL  It  is  a  serious  blow  when  a  well- 
known  name  is  withdrawn  from  a  list  of  presidents,  and  means  some¬ 
thing.  Suppose  you  started  a  bank,  and  Lord  C -  withdrew  his  * 

name  in  a  year’s  time,  it  would  set  people  thinking.” 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that,  in  the  mind  of  one  gentleman 
at  least,  Mr.  Wolff  has  created  serious  doubts,  and  has  possibly 
prevented  the  formation  of  a  bank.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  ^ 
how  many  more  have  been  influenced  by  Mr.  Wolff's  statement. 
In  regard  to  the  other  persons  mentioned.  Lord  Hampden  is  a 
vice-president  of  the  Association,  and  has  not  resigned  that 
position,  or  ever  expressed  his  desire  of  doing  so.  Moreover, 
he  has  never  been  a  member  of  the  committee,  as  Mr.  Wolff 
infers.  Mr.  Channing  and  Mr.  Brand  resigned  owing  to  their 
inability  to  attend  the  committee  meetings  regularly ;  and  this 
reason  we  may  take  to  be  the  true  one,  seeing  that  neither 
gentleman  has  ever  been  able  to  be  present  at  a  committee 
meeting  of  the  Association  since  its  formation  two  and  a  half 
years  ago.  Mr.  Bolton  King  objected  to  the  methods  adopted 
by  the  honorary  secretary  in  connection  with  his  crusade  against 
usury  in  this  country,  and  resigned  in  consequence.  But  no 
resignation  took  place,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Wolff,  through  any 
departure  from  principles,  or  by  reason  of  a  “broken  pro¬ 
gramme.”  Our  present  list  of  vice-presidents  and  committee¬ 
men  is  a  very  large  and  influential  one,  and  will  compare 
favourably  with  that  of  any  propagandist  body  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

As  regards  honorary  members,  the  rule  providing  for  their 
admission  to  societies,  to  which  Mr.  Wolff  takes  exception,  is 
purely  optional,  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  in  no  case 
been  adopted.  Wherever  the  German  Raiffeisen  Village  Banks 
have  been  imitated  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  their 
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founders  have  not  daviehly  followed  every  rule  laid  down  by 
Raiffeisen,  but  have  adapted  their  rules  to  meet  their  own 
particular  local  needs.  If,  therefore,  as  the  result  of  expe¬ 
rience  we  find  that  societies  do  not  care  for  honorary  members, 
the  rule  wUl  be  modified  or  expunged  at  the  time  of  the  next 
reprint  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  Wolff  states  that  the  Association  had  agreed  to  form 
banks  “  only  of  a  bona  fide  co-operative  character,  and  to  adhere 
strictly  to  the  Raiffeisen  system.”  This  has  been  done.  No 
banks  other  than  those  of  a  bona  fide  co-operative  character 
have  been  founded,  and  the  whole  of  those  at  present  formed 
have  been  started  on  strictly  Raiffeisen  principlea  I  challenge 
Mr.  Wolff  to  prove  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

“1  assnme,”  says  Mr.  Wolff,  **the  Association  to  be  actuated  by 
laudable  motives,  but,  having  men  to  gnide  it  who  evidently  have 
seen  very  little  or  nothing  of  practical  co-operative  banking,  it  very  ac¬ 
countably  pursues  a  most  erratic  and  inconsistent  course,  which  has 
already  raised  some  serious  hindrances.” 

Since  Mr.  Wolff  left  the  Association  several  well-known  men 
have  joined  the  committee,  to  say  nothing  of  the  addition  of  the 
two  founders  of  Koglish  Credit  Societies,  who  are  specially 
able  to  give  the  Association  practical  help.  Apart  from  these 
additions,  the  committee  remains  the  ssune  as  when  Mr.  Wolff 
took  part  in  its  deliberations.  Are  we  to  assume,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Wolff  looked  upon  himself  at  the  time  as  the  only  man 
capable  of  guiding  the  Association  in  the  way  of  “  practical 
co-operative  banking  ”  ?  If  not,  who  guided  it  then  ?  But 
this  is  an  almost  needless  explanation.  Mr.  Wolff  well  knows 
that  there  are  men  on  the  committee  who  have  made  co-opera¬ 
tive  banking  a  profound  study,  and  have  devoted  many  years 
of  their  life  to  the  cause.  The  Association  has  also  the  advantage 
of  the  recently  published  Foreign  Office  Reports,  obtained  by 
the  Government  at  the  president’s  request,  showing  the  methods 
and  progress  of  Continental  Raiffeisen  banks.  But,  after  all, 
Mr.  Wolff  will  admit  that,  whatever  little  knowledge  the  meir 
who  guide  the  Association  possess,  they  have  the  faculty  of 
imparting  that  knowledge  to  others  to  good  advantage,  amd  to 
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that  fact  alone  may  perhape  be  attributed  the  saooeasfol  forma¬ 
tion  of  ten  banks  in  England  and  f  onr  in  Ireland. 

With  the  exception  of  insnfficiency  of  income  the  "serions 
hindnmces  "  to  which  reference  is  made  are  purely  imaginary, 
and  have  never  been  experienced  the  Association.  Within 
the  last  year  our  work  has  increased  very  largely,  and  so  many 
applications  both  for  literature  and  help  in  the  fcmnation  of 
societies  have  been  received,  that  a  public  appeal  has  had  to  be 
made  for  funds  in  order  to  meet  the  growing  expenditure.  If 
an  income  sufficient  to  cover  organizing  and  other  heavy 
expenses  were  assured,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  establish¬ 
ing  societies  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Wolff  refers  to  the  meeting  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Association  at  St.  James’s  HalL  That  meeting  was  called 
by  the  Association,  not  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  the 
scheme  of  Note-issuing  Banks  proposed  by  Messrs.  Hake  and 
Wesslau,  but  in  order  to  insure  those  gentlemen  a  public  hear¬ 
ing.  The  Association  in  no  way  pledged  itself  to  the  scheme, 
and  announced  the  fact  of  its  neutrality  in  the  press  and 
in  the  circular  letters  of  invitation  to  the  meeting.  Even 
the  expenses  were  borne  by  the  exponents  themselvea  For 
Mr.  Wolff  to  say  that  this  has  resulted  in  shaking  the  faith  of 
sympathizers  in  the  Village  Banks  movement  does  not  show  a 
powerful  advocacy,  and  is  an  extremely  weak  argument  The 
Association  can  hardly  be  held  responsible  for  the  illogical 
views  of  any  of  its  members.  Mr.  Wolff,  moreover,  says  that 
it  has  prevented  the  formation  of  one  Village  Bank  in  Somerset¬ 
shire.  Surely  the  “banker"  to  whom  he  refers  knows  that  ' 
Mr.  Wolff  is  no  longer  connected  with  the  Agricultural  Banks 
Association,  and  no  explanation  is  vouchsafed  as  to  why  the 
society  was  not  formed  under  Mr.  Wolff’s  own  auspices  and 
under  his  own  rules,  especially  as  it  is  stated  that  a  “  guarantee 
of  £100  would  be  forthcoming."  If  Mr.  Wolff  will  give  me  the 
name  and  address  of  this  “  banker,"  I  will  promise,  on  condition 
that  the  neighbourhood  and  other  circumstances  are  favour¬ 
able,  to  start  a  credit  society  in  his  parish  within  a  week.  I 
have  had  no  difficulty  myself  in  convincing  some  of  our  best 
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ooaniry  bankers  of  the  great  utility  of  these  societies.  I  had 
an  interview,  at  Lynn,  so  recently  as  the  18th  of  May  last, 
with  Mr.  Somerville  Qumey,  partner  in  the  well-known  firm 
of  Qumey  &  Go.,  who  assured  me  that  his  firm  were  most 
sympathetic,  and  would  be  willing  to  lend  the  new  society  at 
Wiggenhall  St.  Mary  as  much  as  ever  it  wanted. 

Mr.  Wolff  then  proceeds  to  deal  with  two  assumed  difficulties 
which,  he  says,  have  needlessly  perplexed  the  Agricultural  Banks 
Association,  and  led  it  astray.  The  first  difficulty,  viz.  that  of 
“distress,”  has  never  arisen,  and  is  entirely  imaginary.  The 
question  has  never  been  rabed  either  at  a  public  meeting  or 
by  oorrespondenta  “Distress,”  like  everything  else,  must  be 
guarded  against  by  the  local  committee,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
ways  of  doing  this.  The  local  committee  can  as  easily  assure 
themselves  as  to  whether  a  process  of  distress  is  impending  as 
they  can  decide  on  any  other  question  in  regard  to  a  member’s 
solvency  or  his  indebtedness  to  his  neighbours.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  question  of  a  charge  or  lien  upon  the  goods  of  a 
borrower  has  frequently  been  asked,  and  it  is  possible  that  Mr. 
Wolff  may  refer  to  this  when  he  talks  of  “  distress.”  A  labourer 
asked  the  question  only  a  week  ago  at  Wiggenhall,  in  Norfolk. 
He  required  to  know  whether  he  could  “make  over”  his  cows 
and  stock  to  the  bank,  instead  of  offering  sureties.  I  told  him 
he  could  hot  do  so,  except  by  the  objectionable  process  of  a  bill 
of  sale,  which  made  it  obligatory  that  the  amount  lent  should 
be  £30 — a  sum  considerably  greater  than  the  man  wanted 
to  borrow. 

The  next  difficulty  to  which  Mr.  Wolff  refers  is  that  of 
receiving  deposits  from  non-members.  At  the  present  time 
deposits  cannot,  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  be  received 
from  outside  persons.  The  Association,  therefore,  for  various 
reasons  thought  it  advisable  to  apply  to  the  Treasury  for  a 
special  authority  to  enable  societies  to  take  deposits  &om 
non-members,  as  is  the  case  in  foreign  countries.  Interviews 
on  the  subject  took  place  between  the  chief  r^istrar  of 
friendly  societies  and  Mr.  Robert  Terburgh,  M.P.,  as  repre- 
sentihg  the  Agricultural  Banks  Association,  and  the  Hon. 
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Horace  Plankett,  M.P.,  as  representing  the  Irish  Agricoltnral 
Organization  Society,  and,  encouraged  by  these  interviews,  an 
appeal  was  accordingly  drawn  up,  signed  by  these  two  gentlemen 
as  representing  their  respective  Associations,  and  presented  to 
the  Treasury.  So  far  it  has  not  met  with  any  result.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  the  successful  working  of  the  existing 
banks  will  eventually  lead  to  this  authority  being  granted 
It  was  therefore  not  the  fault  of  the  Association  that  “the 
Scawby  bank  was  kept  waiting,”  but  that  of  the  Treasury,  as 
the  issue  of  the  new  rules  was  contingent  upon  the  grant  or 
refusal  of  the  authority  asked  for. 

As  has  already  been  intimated,  in  addition  to  the  formation 
of  the  three  banks  to  which  Mr.  Wolff  has  referred,  seven  others 
have  been  formed,  all  of  which  are  registered  under  our  rules 
and  are  at  work.  I  know  each  of  these  seven  “founders” 
personally,  and  have,  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  visited  and 
organized  each  society.  I  am  also  in  a  position  to  say  that  not 
one  of  these  founders  has  read  Mr.  Wolff's  book,  nor,  indeed, 
ever  heard  of  that  gentleman.  Each  bank  is  well  provided 
with  capital,  and  is  working  most  satisfactorily. 

To  sum  up:  the  Agricultural  Banks  Association  is  doing 
‘practical  ‘work — Mr.  Wolff  is  taUeing  ahovt  it.  The  people  of 
this  country  are  tired  of  hearing  what  foreigners  have  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  respect.  They  want  results  at  home.  They  are 
anxious  to  know  whether  Village  Credit  Societies  are  adaptable 
to  their  own  country,  whether  they  will  meet  the  needs  of  their 
own  village  people,  and  confer  on  them  the  same  benefits  which 
they  have  conferred  on  rural  folk  abroad. 

One  would  have  thought  that  if  the  Association  had  fallen 
upon  such  evil  ways,  Mr.  Wolff  would  have  started  an  associ¬ 
ation  of  his  own  on  what  would,  of  course,  have  been  “  right 
principles.”  There  is  plenty  of  scope  for  one,  and,  moreover, 
we  should  have  been  enabled  to  see  what  end  would  have  been 
.  attained  under  Mr.  Wolff’s  generalship. 

The  Association  deprecates  to  the  fullest  extent  these  public 
acrimonious  discussions,  which  do  not  often  help  forward  a 
f.  movement,  but  rather  retard  its  progress.  The  committee 
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would  gladly  have  conaidered  any  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
Wolff,  had  he  communicated  with  them  before  sending  articles 
and  letters  to  the  press  based  on  inaccurate  information.  It 
will,  I  think,  be  admitted  on  all  sides  that,  had  he  adopted 
this  course,  his  apparent  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  move¬ 
ment  would  have  taken  a  more  practical  shape. 

The  gentlemen  whose  names  are  associated  with  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Banks  Association  are  not  actuated  by  personal  or  political 
motives,  or  seeking  pecuniary  gain.  Their  sole  desire  is  to 
introduce  and  encourage  the  extension  of  this  system  of  Village 
Banks  into  this  country,  a  system  which  has  conferred  vast 
social,  moral,  and  economic  benefits  on  the  peasants  of  the 
Continent,  and  I  make  bold  to  say  that  no  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity  is  in  more  urgent  need  of  those  benefits  than  our  own 
small  agriculturists  and  village  people. 


Ebnest  M.  Leman. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  BANKS  ASSOCIATION, 
n.  A  Rejoinder. 

Mr  LEMAN  does  not  say  by  whose  authority  he  has  written 
the  foregoing  communication,  to  which  I  feel  bound  to 
reply,  since  the  editors  of  this  Review  have  been  good  enough  to 
forward  me  a  proof.  Letters  which  I  have  received  from  lead¬ 
ing  members  of  the  Agricultural  Banks  Association  show  that 
not  only  have  these  gentlemen  not  been  consulted  in  the  matter, 
but  that  they  strongly  deprecate  the  action  tsLken  by  their 
organizing  secretary.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  rules  being 
issued  by  Mr.  Leman  and  his  colleagues  in  1894,  with  respect  to 
which  members  of  the  executive  committee,  myself  among  the 
number,  had  never  been  consulted,  and  the  first  intelligence 
about  which  reached  me  only  on  the  very  day  marked  on  the 
cover  for  publication.  It  was  the  issue  of  those  rules,  brought 
out  on  the  sly,  which  drove  me  out  of  the  Association.  After 
such  a  precedent,  I  see  reason  to  apprehend  that  Mr.  Leman’s 
authority  for  coming  forward  in  the  present  issue  is  not 
altogether  regular. 

When  Mr.  Leman  comes  rushing  into  our  pacific  discussion 
like  a  Sc  Sta  p6Swv,  intent  upon  making  havoc,  up  to  the  last 
blade,  of  all  the  little  shoots  which  during  the  past  four  years 
I  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  permitted  to  plant  in  the 
garden  of  co-operation,  I  think  he  may  well  be  asked  before  all 
things  to  show  by  what  right  he  sets  himself  up  for  an  authority, 
and  hales  me  before  his  judgment  seat.  Whatever  be  the 
negativeness  of  my  own  merits — with  respect  to  that  I  give 
Mr.  Leman  a  blank  sheet,  to  fill  up  or  leave  blank  as  he  may 
think  fit — at  any  rate  readers  of  the  Economic  Review  know 
what  is  my  connection  with  the  co-operative  banking  movement. 
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that  I  have  studied  it  with  care,  and  that  accordingly  1  have 
a  right  to  speak.  In  the  somewhat  extraordinary  article  ”  to 
which  Mr.  Leman  takes  exception  I  merely  carry  to  the  latest 
stage  a  periodical  record  of  facts  which  the  editors  of  the 
Economic  Review  have  allowed  me  to  lay  before  their  readers 
ever  since  1892.  In  that  article  I  simply  express  satisfaction  at 
results  attained,  without,  I  think,  laying  myself  open  to  the 
charge  of  ^tism  or  self -laudation.  It  does  not  matter  to  me 
one  jot  to  whom  the  credit  of  the  increase  resulting  from  what 
was  indubitably  my  planting  and  watering  may  be  due.  If  it 
is  not  I  who  have  been  at  work,  if  it  is  Mr.  Leman  who  has  all 
the  time  been  speaking  and  writing,  giving  evidence  and 
lecturing,  in  a  metempsychotic  way,  through  my  person,  he  is 
heartily  welcome  to  all  the  credit  But  that  has  yet  to  be 
shown. 

I  will  tell  the  readers  of  the  Economic  Review  who 
Mr.  Leman  is,  and  what  connection  he  has  with  the  co-operative 
banking  movement. 

In  June,  1894,  when  our  Association,  founded  by  seven  gentle¬ 
men  of  whom  Mr.  Leman  was  not  one,  had  been  nearly  seven 
months  at  work,  he  was  strongly  recommended  to  us  by 
Mr.  Terburgh,  at  the  time  chairman  of  the  Association,  for  the 
post  of  "  organizing  secretary,”  as  a  young  man  peculiarly  fitted 
for  that  post.  On  the  strength  of  Mr.  Terburgh’s  recommenda¬ 
tion,  we  appointed  him.  Thus  far  he  has  certainly  failed  to 
verify  Mr.  Yerburgh's  recommendation.  When  a  few  weeks 
after,  on  2nd  to  5th  of  July,  he  was  sent  to  accompany  me  on 
an  expedition  into  Lincolnshire— by  no  means  in  the  important 
capacity  which  he  attributes  to  himself,  but  in  quite  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  position,  as  Mr.  Nelthorpe,  who  invited  me,  can  testify 
— he  frankly  owned  to  me,  after  hearing  me  address  three  meet¬ 
ings,  that  before  I  had  begun  my  addresses  his  knowledge  of 
co-operative  banking  was  an  absolute  blank.  *'  But  now,”  he 
added,  with  an  air  of  triumphant  self-consciousness,  “  I  under¬ 
stand  it  alL”  Of  course  he  could  not  do  so.  It  was  a  sheer 
impossibility.  He  has  given  no  proof  that  he  understands  it 
even  now.  Had  he  been  content  to  learn  a  little  longer,  to  use 
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the  go-cart  before  setting  up  as  a  professor  qf  walking,  those 
knotty  practical  questions  which  he  unsuccessfully  attempts  to 
solve  in  his  ’prentice-like  way — ^those  "cows”  of  Wiggenhall 
and  the  rest  of  it  all — need  not  have  puzzled  him.  Such 
practical  questions  have  cropped  up  before,  and  common  sense 
has  always  proved  adequate  for  their  settlement.  It  is  foolish 
to  decline  to  take  advantage  of  other  people’s  experience. 
Mr.  Leman  need  not  turn  up  his  nose  at  "  foreign  ”  methods. 
Experience  must  be  sought  wherever  it  can  be  got.  Banking  is 
banking  all  the  world  over,  and  so  is  co-operation. 

I  cannot  by  any  means  accept  Mr.  Leman’s  grossly  distorted 
account  of  “  facts  ”  presented  in  his  philippic.  It  may  be  that, 
like  Swift’s  famous  "  P.P.,”  he  has  done  all  that  has  been  done, 
that  he  has  created  the  world,  and  won  Waterloo.  But  I  am 
afraid  that  he  will  have  to  prove  it. 

I  will  go  through  his  principal  counts  entered  against  me. 

With  respect,  first,  to  the  resignation  of  Lord  Hampden, 
Mr.  Channing,  Mr.  Brand,  Mr.  Bolton  King  and  Mr.  Moore,  all  of 
whom  are  my  friends,  and  edl  of  whom  have  frankly  given  me  their 
own  version,  I  think  I  have  some  reason  for  accepting  the  state¬ 
ments  of  those  gentlemen  themselves  as,  let  me  say,  at  any  rate 
equal  in  credibility  to  Mr.  Leman’s,  which  does  not  agree  with  them. 
As  regards  the  mischievous  dabbling  in  projects  of  issue  banking, 
I  beg  to  refer  any  one  who  may  be  in  doubt  to  the  Times  of  the 
13th  of  December,  1894  With  regard  to  Scawby,  I  forward  to 
the  editors  for  private  perusal  some  letters  from  Mr.  Nelthorpe, 
the  founder  and  chairman  of  the  bank,  which  will,  I  think, 
thoroughly  make  good  every  word  of  what  I  have  said.^  If  we 
may  believe  Dr.  Malden,  who  himself  started  the  Pembury  bank 
— ^long  before  Mr.  Leman  so  much  as  knew  of  it — he  started  it 
"  on  the  ground  of  what  he  had  read  in  my  book.”  In  the  letter 
in  which  he  tells  me  this,  he  is  good  enough  to  give  tm  the  credit 
for  the  formation,  though  it  obviously  belongs  entirely  to  him. 
I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  Agricultural  Banks  Association 
have  now  put  Dr.  Malden  on  their  executive  committee.  But 
that  election  cannot  make  Mr.  Leman  retrospectively  the 
'  [These  letters  seem  qmte  concIosiTe  in  Mr.  Wcdfs  {aroar.— Bn.] 
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founder  of  the  Pembuiy  bank.  I  remember  being  written  to 
by  Dr.  Biden,  of  Laxfield,  and  giving  him  information  about 
agricultural  banks,  before  Mr.  Leman  had  had  the  opportunity 
of  listening  to  my  three  addresses  which  so  suddenly  converted 
him.  If  the  Dublin  papers,  which  were  rather  full  of  the 
matter,  speak  truly  —  and  if  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Plunkett, 
Mr.  Redington,  Bishop  O’Donnell,  Father  Finlay,  Colonel  Dease, 
Mr.  Dickson,  Mr.  La  Touche,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  some  others  is 
worth  anything — I  was  over  in  Dublin  at  the  special  invitation 
of  Mr.  Plunkett  and  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization.  Society, 
from  June  7th  to  9th,  1894,  to  explain  the  principles  of  co¬ 
operative  banking  to  the  council  of  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organization  Society.  That  was  before  we  had  secured 
Mr.  Leman’s  valuable  services,  and  long  before  Mr.  Terburgh 
went  to  Doneraile,  as  King  David  did  to  Kabbah,  “  lest  the  city 
be  called  by  Joab’s  name.”  *And  that  has  generally  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  those  gentlemen  the  beginning  of  the  Irish  co-operative 
banking  movement.  And  so  it  is  all  up  and  down  the  gamut  of 
Mr.  Leman’s  querulous  roar  against  me.  It  is  a  capital  stage  roar, 
but  when  yon  lift  the  skin  with  which  fertile  fancy  has  covered 
the  bare  facts,  you  find  that  the  roaring  animed  is  only  harmless 
Bottom  the  Weaver,  who  has  never  scrunched  so  much  as  a  lamb 
between  his  formidable  teeth,  except  in  a  state  as  thoroughly 
”  cooked  ”  as  are  Mr.  Leman’s  “  facta”  Most  grotesque  of  all  is 
Mr.  Leman’s  statement  to  the  effect  that — 

**  Mr.  Wolff  well  knows  that  there  are  men  on  the  committee  who 
have  made  co-operative  banking  a  profound  study,  and  have  devoted 
many  years  of  their  life  to  the  cause.” 

Mr.  Wolff,  as  it  happens,  and  some  others  besides  him,  “  know  ” 
exactly  the  contrary,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  their  misgiving 
in  view  of  the  ambitious  fiight  of  the  Agricultural  Banks 
Association,  more  reckless  than  that  of  Phaethon,  inasmuch  as 
not  even  the"  team  are  broken  into  their  work. 

All  these  things,  as  it  happens,  are  really  neither  here  nor 
there.  I  speak  of  myself  now  simply  because  Mr.  Leman 
makes  me.  Mr.  Leman  misconceives  the  entire  import  of  the 
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controversy  when  he  tries  to  turn  it  into  a  personal  brabble,  into 
which  I  mnst  decline  to  follow  him,  or  into  an  equally  vulgar 
squabble  about  supposed  rival  claims  to  credit.  I  do  not  in  the 
least  complain  of  Mr.  Terburgh’s  attempt  to  make  himself  a 
cuckoo  in  my  nest.  I  told  him  in  1894,  and  I  tell  him  again, 
that  if  he  will  only  be  content  to  form  aov/nd  banks,  he  shall — 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned — be  welcome  to  all  the  kvSoc,  and  I 
will  willingly  work  once  more,  as  he  acknowledged  that  I  did  up 
to  the  time  when  he— or  else  his  underlings  acting  in  his  name, 
though  not,  I  hope,  with  his  sanction — forced  me  out  of  the 
Association. 

The  question  at  issue  is,  whether  the  public  are  to  have 
counterfeit  g^oods  palmed  off  upon  them  under  specious  pretences, 
and  whether,  among  other  things,  I  and  my  writings  are  wrongly 
to  be  made  convenient  “  draw  boys  ”  for  this  fraudulent  trading. 
Let  the  Agricultural  Banks  Association  call  their  banking  by 
its  proper  name,  and,  though  I  may  criticize,  I  shall  not 
complain.  But  I  cannot  stand  mutely  by  while  the  co-operative 
child  in  which  I  have  a  direct  interest  is  being  trained  up  to 
become  a  mischievous  political  janissary.  The  Agricultural 
Banks  Association,  before  Mr.  Leman  took  it  into  his  head  to 
contend  that  I  had  done  nothing  in  connecticm  with  its  work, 
used  my  writings  and  my  labour  pretty  freely.  I  was  their 
bon  enfant  then.  They  had  everything  still  to  learn.  They 
had  no  rules,  no  chart  for  their  course.  They  circulated  extracts 
from  my  book  to  show  what  agricultural  banks  might  do,  in 
order  thereby  to  bespeak  public  favour.  They  begged  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Commission  to  take  my  evidence — quite  un¬ 
necessarily,  because  a  member  of  that  Commission  had  already 
put  me  down  for  a  hearing.  They  begged  me  to  go  to  Dublin, 
to  Scawby,  to  York,  elsewhere.  They  asked  me  to  write  their 
prospectus.  They  asked  me  to  write  the  pamphlet  of  which 
they  still  act  as  publishers.  They  urged  and  pressed  me  to  draw 
up  rules — ^which,  I  may  tell  Mr.  Yerburgh,  proved  rather  a 
difficult  task.  Except  for  a  few  verbal  alterations,  for  which 
Mr.  Bolton  Ring  is  in  the  main  responsible,  those  rules  were 
accepted  as  I  had  drawn  them.  It  was  only  then  that  the 
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Association  hoisted  new  colours  and  kicked  the  ladder  from 
under  their  feet.  Evidently  the  latter  was  supposed  to  have 
done  its  work. 

What  may  have  been  Mr.  Yerburgh's  intention  in  foisting 
the  objectionable  clauses  of  which  I  complain  into  the  rules 
drawn  up  by  me,  I  am  not,  of  course,  in  a  position  to  say. 
He  may  have  erred  simply  through  wemt  of  knowledge. 
Evidently  he  has  taken  very  little  trouble  to  study  the  question 
of  which  he  has  set  up  as  a  teacher.  He  read  a  paper  the 
other  day  before  the  Statistical  Society,  almost  literally  every 
statement  in  which — ^figures,  dates,  descriptions  of  things — was 
absolutely  and  demonstrably  wrong.  When  challenged  by  me, 
he  made  no  secret  of  it  that  he  could  not  vouch  for  his  "  facts ;  ” 
he  had  picked  them  up  out  of  some  Blue  Books  which  happen 
to  be  altogether  inexact.  There  was  the  less  excuse  for  this, 
since  all  the  information  winch  he  professed  to  give  had  been 
for  months  before  the  public  in  an  easily  accessible  form, 
properly  authenticated. 

Whatever  may  be  Mr.  Yerburgh’s  intention,  with  regard  to  the 
inevitable  effect  of  his  new  rules  there  can  unfortunately  be  no 
question  whatever.  I  will  not  now  speak  of  the  “specific 
guarantee" — arch-heresy  that  it  is,— of  the  figure  arbitrarily 
fixed  for  shares,  of  the  needless  multiplication  of  officers  where 
all  should  be  simple,  of  the  dabbling  in  issue.  Take  one  clause 
only — the  worst.  The  election  of  “  honorary  members,"  who  must 
subscribe,  who  may  administer,  but  who  shall  not  be  liable — who 
may,  in  other  words,  provide  funds  for  the  bank  and  distribute 
them  according  to  their  own  sweet  pleasure  to  whomsoever 
they  choose  (since  they  are  responsible  to  no  one),  to  those  who 
hold  their  own  opinions  in  politics  or  religion,  or  who  are 
properly  deferentiaJ  to  them  in  their  conduct — is  bound  wholly 
to  subvert  the  principle  of  self-help  which  ought  to  be  the 
pillar  of  the  entire  fabric,  to  defeat  the  professed  co-operative 
object  of  raising,  emancipating,  educating  the  persons  who  are 
to  be  borrowing  members,  and  to  turn  the  professedly  co-opera¬ 
tive  bank  into  a  Primrose  machine  for  the  manufacture  of 
votes.  It  is  no  answer  to  me  to  say  that  the  rule  is  merely 
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optional  Of  course  it  ia  Ton  cannot  compel  honorary  members 
to  come  in.  Kowever,  an  optional  "  Thon  mayest  kill,  steal,  or 
commit  adultery  ”  is  in  all  conscience  sufficient,  and  makes  the 
compulsory  “  shall  **  unnecesseuy.  And  so  is  Mr.  Terburgh’s 
commandment:  Ton  may  convert  yourselves  into  Primrose 
banka.  It  is  just  as  little  an  answer  to  me'  to  say  that  the 
abominable  rule  has  not  thus  far  been  put  into  practice.  I 
know  that,  without  Mr.  Leman’s  telling  me,  because  I  am  in 
communication  with  the  gentlemen  administering  the  banks, 
whom  he  is  good  enough  to  assist  with  his  “advice.”  That 
makes  the  case  aU  the  worse  for  the  Agricultural  Banks 
Association.  For  experience  shows,  according  to  their  own 
admission,  that  those  rules  are  not  wanted.  Then  why  are 
they  retained?  You  do  not  allow  a  mine  to  remain  under 
your  house,  or  keep  dynamite  or  poison  about  your  person 
without  an  object  One  is  almost  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  rules  were  designed  for  subsequent  improper  use. 
Mr.  Yerbuigh,  the  late  private  secretary  of  a  party  whip,  and 
assistant  private  secretary  of  a  party  chief,  has  begun  by 
creating  a  suspicion  that  he  meant  politics.  He  is  reported  to 
have  told  political  audiences  that  his  party  would  “  give  ”  the 
country  agricultural  banks — ^which  is  nonsense  to  b^n  with, 
since  no  party  and  no  Grown,  nobody  but  members  themselves, 
can  “give”  any  one  co-operative  banks;  and  which  has  been 
practically  falsified  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach — ^who,  as  well 
as  Sir  W.  Haroourt,  whom  Mr.  Yerburgh  attacks  for  it,  has 
refused  to  Mr.  Yerbuigh  the  “powers”  for  which  he  applied, 
and  in  support  of  which,  however  angry  Mr.  Yerburgh  may  be 
with  me  for  it,  I  could  not  honestly  say  that  they  were  needed. 
The  suspicion  of  politics,  primrosery,  I  may  tell  Mr.  Yerbur^, 
has  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  resignations  which  have  taken 
place,  and  with  the  difficulties  hindering  the  spread  of  his 
movement 

I  want  to  know  by  what  right  Mr.  Yerburgh  persists  in 
affirming  that  he  “  has  adopted  what  is  known  as  the  Raiffeisen 
scheme,  which  has  worked  so  satisfactorily  abroad,”*  after  he 
‘  See  Timeit  Feb.  SSth. 
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has  adopted  rules  which  are  the  very  antipodes  of  “the  Raiffeisen 
scheme  ”  ?  Does  he  intentionally  say  what  is  contrary  to  fact, 
or  does  he  simply  not  know  ?  In  the  latter  case,  it  seems  no 
more  than  reasonable  that  he  should  accept  my  challenge, 
publicly  made  ere  now,  and  submit  those  rules  for  judgment 
to  the  recognized  Raiffeisen  authorities. 

I  must  hurry  to  a  conclusion.  Mr.  Yerburgh’s  defection, 
with  his  Agricultural  Bemks  Association,  from  the  right  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  principle  formally  agreed  upon,  has  been  to  me  more 
painful  than  I  can  say.  A  fruitful  propaganda  is  scarcely 
possible  without  money — at  any  rate  it  is  very  much  assisted 
by  the  command  of  money.  My  own  means  are  not  large. 
Here  was  a  man  with  untold  wealth  coming  as  a  convert  to 
the  movement,  with  “his  faith”  avowedly  “pinned  to  the 
Raiffeisen  system,”  willing  to  take  advantage  of  the  golden 
opportunities  given  him  by,  his  means  for  doing  much  good 
to  the  very  classes  from  whom  originally  his  fortune  was  drawn. 
The  mistake  which  he  made — unless  he  was  really  bent  upon 
politics— evidently  was  that  he  thought  that  he  could  become 
a  teacher  without  first  being  a  student,  and  that  he  utterly 
failed  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  Raiffeisen  banking  and  of 
“co-operation”  generally.  Co-operation  is  not  a  matter  of 
condescension  and  largess.  Our  great  philanthropic  co-operators 
— Maurice,  Neale,  and  Hughes,  etc. — were  not  content  to  pick 
up  a  few  scraps  of  their  subject  from  Blue  Books,  to  work 
vicariously  through  others,  to  patronize,  and  to  pay.  They 
worked  with  their  time,  their  head,  and  their  heart,  even  very 
much  more  than  they  did  with  their  pocket,  steadfastly  keeping 
in  view  the  noble  object  which  hallowed  their  work — not  to 
deal  out  doles,  but  to  raise  their  fellow  men.  Co-operation, 
self-help,  what  Mr.  Gladstone  has  in  this  connection  caUed 
“  man-making  ” — specifying  that  as  “the  aim  which  the  Almighty 
has  everywhere  impressed  upon  Creation  ” — are  not  possible  on 
other  lines.*  Mr.  Terbnrgh  and  we  co-operators  are  altogether 
at  issue  as  to  our  aima  We  are  as  anxious  as  ever  he  can  be 
to  see  banks  multiply,  though  not  merely  as  a  feather  to  put 
into  our  caps.  But  to  us,  banks  are  only  a  means  to  an  end. 
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If  they  (ail  to  serve  that  end,  they  become  worse  than  useless : 
sources  of  mischief,  and  not  sources  of  good.  With  his  enormous 
wealth  Mr.  Terburgh  can  no  doubt  cover  the  face  of  the 
country  with  banks  which  he  may  call  co-operative.  The 
wonder  to  me  is  that  he  has  not  created  more  already.  But, 
founded  on  such  principles  as  he  has  declared  for,  will  they 
endure— will  they,  above  all  things,  do  the  work  for  which  they  ^ 
are  ostensibly  intended  ?  Experience  says  "  No,”  most  unmis¬ 
takably  "No.”  Agricultural  banks  as  well  endowed,  as  in¬ 
fluentially  patronized,  have  been  set  up  with  a  big  flourish 
of  trumpets  abroad — only  to  find  themselves  doomed  to  a 
miserable  fiasco,  and  to  become  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
public.  On  the  other  hand,  the  humble  creation  of  Baifieisen’s 
poverty,  raised  up  on  the  right  principle,  though  they  multiplied 
slowly  at  first — at  the  dose  of  twenty  years  there  were  still 
only  four — have,  in  coarse  of  time,  overspread  the  Continent, 
have  grown  strong,  and  continue  to  do  unspeakable  good.  It 
is  bound  to  be  tiie  same  thing  here. 

I  hope,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  it  may  not  be  too  late 
for  Mr.  Terburgh  to  turn  back  to  the  right  path.  The  choice 
between  bond  fide  co-operation  and  intended  or  unintended 
primrosery — ^between  working,  as  Raiffeisen  piously  put  it,  "  for 
Qod,”  the  God  of  philanthropy,  or  for  the  devil  of  politics — ^is 
as  between  gold  and  dross.  My  criticism,  which  he  appears 
to  resent,  will  ipao  facto  cease  as  soon  as  he  gets  rid  of  his 
bad  rules — which  sacrifice,  if  he  does  not  mean  politics,  cannot 
cost  him  anything,  seeing  that  the  rules  are  admitted  to  be 
superfluous.  For  me  there  is  no  personal  question  whatever 
in  the  matter.  I  am  a  soldier  committed  to  the  task,  and 
pledged  to  my  aacrarnentwia.  Whether  he  seek  my  assistance 
or  not,  whether  it  be  in  my  power  to  give  it  or  not,  so  long 
as  he  works  in  the  right  way,  whatever  be  his  personal  bearing 
towards  me,  and  whatever  he  allow  to  be  published  about  me 
in  his  paper,  I  am  bound  to  wish  Mr.  Terburgh  well,  and  bid 
his  work  "  Qod-speed.” 

Hsnbt  W.  Wolff. 
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Christiahitt  and  Pbopkstt.* — The  sabject  of  **  Christianity  and 
Property  "  is  one  that  is  central  to  the  aims  of  the  Christian  Social 
Union.  There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  in  this  matter.  Some 
think  that  Christianity  and  property  have  no  connection  at  all :  others, 
such  as  Count  Tolstoi,  say  that  the  connection  is  very  simple,  for 
Christianity  altogether  repudiates  the  idea  of  private  property.  Again, 
between  these  two  extremes  there  are  differences  of  opinion.  One 
side  insists  on  the  sacredness  of  property,  and  regards  its  defence  as 
one  of  the  main  purposes  of  Christianity ;  another  side,  such  as  the 
Independent  Labour  Party,  asserts  that  upon  the  more  equal  distribution 
of  property  depends  chiefly  the  regeneration  of  the  race. 

On  the  assumption  that  we  look  at  the  matter  as  Christians — What 
is  the  relation  in  which  the  religion  of  our  Lord  puts  it  ?  A  Christian 
who  is  seriously  loyal  to  our  Lord  and  His  prophets  must  make  himself 
somewhat  unpleasant  all  round.  As  regards  the  “  sacredness  ”  of 
property — tor  Christianity  puts  foremost  the  responsibility  of  property. 
No  wealthy  man  can  study  seriously  either  the  Old  Testament  or  the 
New  without  feeling  that  wealth  is  a  charge  of  the  gravest  magnitude. 
There  is  no  subject  6n  which  the  New  Testament  utters  words  that 
are  sterner  or  more  alarming  to  the  conscience.  And  if  we  look  at  the 
Church  of  England  for  the  last  hundred  years,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  she  has  fallen  seriously  short  of  her  duty  in  echoing  her  Lord's 
words  on  thin  subject. 

But  if  this  Christian  I  am  thinking  of  were  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  Independent  Labour  Party,  he  would  not  make  himself  pleasant 
there  either.  The  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  insist 
all  round  on  righteousness.  In  the  Independent  Labour  Party  almost 
all  the  speeches  are  based  on  the  idea  that  if  a  redistribution  of  property 
were  made  well  and  justly,  the  main  thing  would  have  been  done  for 
the  regeneration  of  society.  But  remember  the  way  our  Lord  dealt 
with  the  man  who  asked  for  a  redistribution  of  property  :  **  Man,  who 
made  Me  a  judge  or  divider  over  you  ?  .  .  .  A  man’s  life  consisteth 

'  We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Edith  Little  for  these  notes  of  a  lecture  given  at  Leeds 
by  the  Bev.  Canon  Charles  Gkue. 
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not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  poesesseth.”  He  always 
pots  character  first,  property  second. 

Conceive  twenty  years  without  any  legislative  reform  but  with  a 
reduction,  say  by  one-fourth,  of  the  drink,  lust,  and  gambling  that  now 
prevails.  Can  you  doubt  that  the  social  condition  of  the  world  would 
be  incomparably  better  than  it  is  now,  so  much  better  that  it  would  be 
almost  like  a  new  world  ?  On  the  other  hand^  suppose  that  the  best 
legislative  changes  were  to  be  made,  and  no  diminution  of  all  these  evil 
things.  Can  yon  seriously  doubt  that  the  condition  of  society  would 
be  not  only  not  better  but  rather  the  worse.  The  greater  the  leisure 
and  opportunity  men  have,  the  worse  they  will  be  if  they  have  not  that 
character  and  self-restraint  which  qualifies  them  to  use  wealth  of  any 
kind.  For  all  of  us,  to  whatever  class  we  belong,  the  opportunity  for 
social  reform  lies  mainly  in  self-control,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in 
trust  of  one  another.  ' 

Now  let  us  consider  what  are  the  restrictions  put  by  Christianity  on 
the  rights  of  property.  Christianity  assumes  the  existence  of  property, 
but  it  also  lays  restrictions  on  the  acquisition,  use,  and  handing  on 
of  property,  restrictions  which  are  bound  up  with  the  elements  of 
Christianity,  with  our  duty  to  GU>d,  to  man,  and  to  self.  We  need  to 
think  a  great  deal  more  than  we  do  about  these  elementary  truths  :  if 
they  were  sufficiently  thought  about  they  would  of  themselves  efiect 
a  revolution. 

Think  first  of  our  duty  towards  God  as  laid  down  in  the  New 
Testament  and  in  the  Old.  What  does  it  entail  ?  First,  the  duty  of 
work.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  are  told,  **  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow 
shalt  thou  eat  bread  :  ’*  in  the  New  Testament,  ^  If  any  man  will  not 
work,,  neither  let  him  eat.”  The  Church  has  not  pressed  that  home 
with  severe  simplicity  :  she  has  not  attended  to  it  as  a  matter  of  course, 
as  an  elementary  maxim  of  Christianity.  A  man  who  is  refusing  to 
work  and  using  his  wealth  for  pleasure,  while  he  relies  on  other  men’s 
labours,  is  just  as  much  out  of  it  in  Christianity  as  if  he  were  denying 
the  Creed.  And  yet  this  is  not  practically  acknowledged.  Work  is 
only  regarded  as  a  necessity  for  living  :  who  shall  complain,  men  say, 
of  a  young  fellow  who  is  idle  provided  he  has  enough  to  live  upon  ? 
Then  there  is  the  commercial  dishonesty  which  is  so  serious  a  feature 
of  our  modem  life.  At  conferences  of  men  engaged  in  commerce,  a 
few  may  tell  ns  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  dishonesty,  but  they 
are  very  few.  The  vast  majority  recognize  that  our  commercial 
system,  with  its  evasions  of  foreign  customs,  its  methods  of  obtaining 
commissions,  and  so  forth,  is  simply  honeycombed  by  dishonesty.  It 
is  the  same  in  retail  commerce.  And  men  say,  **  It  is  wrong,  but 
necessary.” 
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We  want  to  bring  home  to  ourselves  and  others  the  absoluteness 
of  the  Christian  law.  Such  a  saying  as  this,  **  Wrong,  but  necessary,” 
is  not  tolerable.  There  can  be  no  progress  without  sacrifice.  The 
blood  of  martyrs  is  always  the  seed  of  progress,  and  people  must  make 
sacrifices  now.  We  want  to  do  what  was  done  by  the  Tractarians  in 
matters  of  doctrine.  Their  effort  was  successful  because  of  its  method. 
They  did  not  appeal  to  the  majorities,  but  they  collected  together 
people  who  were  sincere  and  earnest,  concentrating  their  common 
mind,  and  using  them  as  salt  and  leaven.  The  Christian  Social  Union 
wants  to  do  this,  to  get  together  people  who  are  desperately  in  earnest, 
who  are  determined  that  commerce  shall  be  purged  of  all  that  is 
contrary  to  the  mind  of  the  God  of  truth.  It  wants,  too,  to  get 
consumers  to  pay  just  prices,  to  facilitate  honesty  in  the  commerce 
they  use.  “  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,”  and  the  contrary  will 
bring  it  down.  For  our  commercial  dishonesty,  dishonesty  which 
appears  to  be  growing,  we  shall  fall  under  God’s  judgment  unless  we 
correct  it,  as  we  may  do,  by  gathering  people  together  to  act  as 
leaven. 

Secondly,  what  limits  are  placed  on  the  acquisition  and  use  of 
property  by  our  duty  to  our  neighbour  ?  The  principle  is  plain, 
**  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.”  These  words  have 
never  been  more  magnificently  paraphrased  than  by  tbe  German 
philosopher,  Immanuel  Kant — **  Thou  shalt  use  every  man  as  an  end, 
and  no  man  as  a  means.”  That  is,  you  must  never  use  the  labour  of 
another  without  a  real  regard  to  his  interest  side  by  side  with  your 
own.  Yon  must  never  use  him  merely  for  your  own  advantage.  Yon 
must  love  him  as  yourself,  and  right  self*love  means  making  the  best 
of  yourself.  This  will  limit  competition  and  the  use  of  labour.  There 
is  a  vast  deal  of  using  the  weaker  for  the  interests  of  the  stronger, 
without  any  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  weaker.  This  would  not 
be  done  if  the  strong  man  considered  that  the  weak  is  his  brother,  equal 
in  the  sight  of  GU)d.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  impress  upon  people 
their  duty  to  each  other  so  long  as  individuals  deal  with  individuals, 
but  now  we  are  all  joint  stock  companies  and  limited  liability  companies, 
and  we  know  what  Sidney  Smith  said  about  the  body  and  soul  of 
corporations.  There  is  no  delusion  in  Christian  society  so  atrocious 
as  the  idea  that  we  can  get  rid  of  our  responsibilities  by  clubbing 
together  with  other  people,  and  yet  it  is  an  idea  that  is  acted  upon  all 
over  the  Christian  world.  We  see  people  investing  money  without 
any  question  except  whether  the  investment  will  give  a  good  return. 
This  is  absolutely  opposed  to  Christian  duty.  We  need  to  collect 
Christina  opinion  on  this  point,  to  assert  the  fact  that  when  I  invest 
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mj  money  in  any  company  I  become  partly  responsible  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  tbe  employees  of  that  company.  We  can  hardly  calcolate  the 
change  that  would  take  place  if  the  oommunicants  only  of  the  Church 
realized  this,  if  they  realised  that  they  were  responsible  for  the 
directors  they  chose,  and  if  they  made  it  felt  that  what  they  oared 
about  was  not  only  a  return  for  their  money,  but  the  way  the  people 
employed  were  treated. 

Then  there  is  the  duty  of  the  consumer.  The  unhappy  women 
workers  are  sweated  to  such  an  appalling  extent  because  people  who 
buy  are  so  resolved  to  get  things  cheap.  If  we  can  get  a  healthy 
Christian  conscience  to  work,  there  will  be  a  change  here  too. 
Consumers  are  bound  to  pay  a  price  which  enables  a  **  living  wage  ”  to 
be  paid,  and  which  makes  a  decent  return  for  the  labour  given. 

Such  an  organization  as  the  Christian  Social  Union  is  peremptorily 
needed  to  get  the  Christian  conscience  to  work  for  elementary  principles. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  are  Christian  maxims.  What  we 
want  is  to  organize  opinion  about  their  being  put  into  action.  We 
want  to  find  men  ready  to  band  themselves  together  to  carry  them  out. 
If  we  do  that,  we  may  produce  as  great  an  effect  upon  the  Church  and 
the  world  at  large  as  was  produced  by  the  Tractarians. 

Lastly  there  is  our  duty  to  self,  the  duty  which  requires  that  we 
make  the  beet  of  ourselves,  that  we  regain  what  is  true  manhood,  true 
liberty — the  flesh  ruled  by  the  mind,  the  mind  governed  by  the  will 
of  God.  To  fulfil  that  duty,  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of  mortification 
of  the  flesh,  and  a  great  dread  of  luxury.  Is  it  possible  to  read  the 
plain  language  of  St.  Paul  about  those  who  desire  to  be  rich  and  then 
read  the  current  ideas  on  the  matter,  without  acknowledging  that  the 
Church  has  not  had  the  courage  to  be  true  to  the  whole  message  of 
her  Master  ?  Think  of  the  amount  wasted  on  champagne,  dress,  flowers 
for  the  decoration  of  a  room,  at  a  single  feast, — an  expenditure  which 
we  cannot  doubt  would  have  been  repudiated  by  our  Lord  and  His 
Apostles  as  utterly  contrary  to  Christian  ideas.  The  obligation  of 
self-denial  is  laid  upon  us,  if  we  would  fulfil  our  duty  to  self. 

In  what  I  have  said,  I  have  not  attacked  any  deep  philosophic  or 
difficult  question,  I  have  only  brought  before  you  the  limitations 
imposed  on  wealth  by  the  elementary  maxims  of  Christianity.  But 
am  I  not  right  in  saying  that,  if  these  maxims  were  attended  to  by 
communicants  of  the  Church  throughout  England,  we  should  have 
something  done  which  would  approach  a  revolution.  Is  there  not 
work  then,  paramount,  peremptory,  for  the  Christian  Social  Union  ? 
We  must  make  ourselves  a  little  emphatic,  a  little  obnoxious.  We 
must  press  home  these  truths  upon  people  who  call  themselves 
Christians  and  Churchmen. 
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A  more  difficult  question  is  what  we  are  to  leain  from  Christianity 
as  to  the  right  view  of  property  in  itself.  Would  Christianity  abolish 
prirate  property,  or  does  it  assert  the  sacredness  of  the  rights  of 
property  ?  The  New  Testament  does  not  deal  directly  with  this 
question,  because  it  deals  with  a  society  already  existing.  But  the 
Old  Testament  deals  not  only  with  an  existing  society,  but  also  with 
the  constitution  of  a  society,  and  the  principles  there  laid  down  are 
true,  though  their  expression  may  be  incomplete,  as  coming  from  the 
one  Inspiring  Spirit.  There  is  a  beautiful  expression  there  of  the 
idea  of  property.  Private  property  was  a  reality  held  in  honour  by 
the  Jews,  but  kept  under  stern  rebukes  and  legislative  restrictions, 
such  as  those  imposed  by  the  Sabbatical  years,  the  years  of  Jubilee, 
the  reversion  to  a  former  owner.  Mercy  and  equality  of  rights  were 
enjoined  upon  all.  It  is  probable  that  Christianity  too  would  maintain 
the  sacredness  of  property  while  placing  it  under  stern  limitations. 
Some  people,  either  in  the  form  of  a  story  or  otherwise,  uphold  an 
ideal  of  State  Socialism,  in  which  to  each  person  in  return  for  work 
given,  enough  is  doled  out  by  the  State  for  him  to  live  upon.  But 
such  people  seem  lacking  in  imagination  and  in  the  perception  of  what 
makes  human  life  worth  living,  viz.  the  principle  of  individuality  and 
character,  the  principle  which  we  find  so  prominent  in  the  Gospels. 
The  dignity  of  individuality  was  strongly  asserted  by  our  Lord.  He 
was  extremely  careful  not  to  stifle  it  by  over-exhibition  of  authority, 
though  He  Himself,  God  in  man,  was  the  source  of  all  authority.  He 
preferred  mistakes,  and  slow  growth  through  error  to  truth,  to  the 
over-pressure  of  blank  authority.  State  Socialism  would  allow  less 
play  for  individuality,  for  individuality  is  bound  up  with  freedom  to 
acquire'and  hand  on  property.  It  is  bound  up  with  individuality  that 
a  man  should  be  able  to  carve  his  own  fortune  in  his  own  way,  provided 
he  is  honest  and  considerate  for  others.  We  may  then  use  and 
distribute  our  property  in  a  communistic  way,  as  was  done  by  the 
early  Christians,  or  we  may  use  it  as  good  stewards  of  the  manifold 
'  gifts  of  God.  Christianity  believes  in  property  and  respects  it,  and 
regards  it  as  sacred,  even  while  it  lays  it  under  restrictions. 

But  there  is  a  difference  between  the  rights  of  property  and  the* 
absolute  rights  of  property.  Christianity  believes  in  the  rights  of 
property,  but  it  disbelieves  altogether  in  any  absolute  right.  People 
talk  of  the  self-made  man  as  if  he  had  a  right  to  use  all  he  has  for 
himself.  I  do  not  know  if  yon  have  read  Mr.  Blatchford’s  Merrie 
England.  If  you  have  and  if  yon  agree  with  me,  you  will  find  a  great 
deal  in  it  with  which  you  do  not  agree,  but  there  is  one  magnificent  page 
(page  75)  in  which  he  analyses  this  self-made  man,  iUustrating  the 
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position  by  using  himself  (as  the  writer  of  a  book)  as  an  example.  He 
shows  how  there  is  nothing  in  which  we  do  not  use  the  work  of  others, 
no  act  of  life  in  which  we  are  not  drawing  npon  innumerable  other 
people,  how  indeed  it  ramifies  out  into  the  labour  of  all  generations. 
Extraordinarily  little  is  made  by  the  **  self-made  ”  man  himself  ;  he  is 
really  made  hy  society,  pushed  on,  huilt  up,  point  by  point,  fibre  by 
fibre.  And  of  course  society  has  him  in  its  grasp.  If  he  uses  what 
society  has  given  him  to  the  destruction  of  society,  what  principle,  in 
the  name  of  all  that  is  human  and  divine,  is  to  restrain  society  from 
closing  its  hand  npon  him  and  saying,  Use  it  in  that  way  you  shall 
not.”  So  then,  although  Christianity  respects  property,  it  asserts  that 
the  good  of  the  individual  and  his  right  to  use  property  must  always 
be  limited  by  the  good  of  society. 

The  rights  of  property,  beyond  those  limitations  where  property  is 
necessary  for  the  play  of  individuality,  will  be  a  matter  of  expediency. 

Take,  for  example,  three  instances  where  property  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  sacred,  but  where  Christianity  would  regard  it  only  as 
expedient. 

A  landowner  owns  a  marsh  outside  a  great  town.  An  enterprising 
builder  rents  the  waste  land  from  him,  and  after  making  it  fit  to  live 
on,  builds  streets  and  houses.  At  the  end  of  the  ninety-nine  years* 
lease,  during  which  a  small  ground  rent  has  been  paid,  the  whole 
property  falls  back  to  the  original  ground  owner — improved  and 
increased  in  value  without  any  labour  of  his.  Forthwith  he  rack- 
rents  it,  and  obtains  the  full  value  of  all  that  has  been  built  through 
other  people’s  work.  That  use  of  property  is  far  beyond  what  is 
necessary  for  the  play  of  individuality.  To  whom,  then,  ought  the 
property  to  revert  ?  That  is  a  question  with  which  Christianity  would 
deal  on  a  utilitarian  basis,  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  benefit  of  the 
greatest  number. 

Or  take  the  case  of  the  property  of  the  Church  of  Englaud.  The 
battles  for  that  property  may  be  considered  to  have  been  legitimately 
waged,  as  no  owners  or  corporations  seem  to  have  a  better  right  to 
their  property  or  on  the  whole  to  have  better  used  their  property  for 
*the  purposes  for  which  it  was  given.  But  the  ownership  of  that  or 
any  other  property  must  always  be  justified  by  its  use.  Whether  the 
property  belongs  to  a  private  individual,  or  a  corporation  its  ownership 
must  be  justified  by  its  use  on  the  whole.  Behind  the  individual 
tenure  must  always  lie  the  good  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

The  case  of  a  graduated  income  tax  is  one  which  seems  to  present 
insuperable  difficulties  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  collection,  as  almost 
all  income  tax  arising  out  of  stocks  is  collected  before  it  reaches  the 
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indiTidasl.  But  as  a  question  of  abstract  right  in  this  matter, 
Christianity  is  not  on  one  side  or  the  other,  but  frankly  and  simply 
utilitarian,  acting  as  is  dictated  by  the  welfare  of  society  as  a  whole. 

What  1  care  for  most  is  that  we  should  bring  to  bear  on  our  lives 
what  lies  on  the  very  surface  of  the  New  Testament — the  restrictions 
placed  on  the  use,  acquisition,  and  distribution  of  property  by  the 
law  of  Christ  as  regards  our  duty  to  God,  to  our  neighbour,  and  to 
ourselves. 

The  Co-operative  Corobess  of  1896  met  at  Woolwich,  on  Whit 
Monday,  and  proved  to  be  the  largest  on  record.  On  the  previous 
Saturday  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Board  and  the  opening  of  the 
Exhibition  of  Co-operative  Productions  took  place.  At  the  former  the 
Annual  Report  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  was  considered.  A  reso¬ 
lution  was  passed  authorizing  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  take 
steps  to  protect  the  interests  of  co-operative  societies  in  connection 
with  a  bill  now  before  Parliament  for  the  compulsory  registration  of 
accountants  ;  fear  being  expressed  that,  should  the  bill  become  law, 
it  would  interfere  with  many  of  the  auditors  now  recognized.  A 
discussion  followed  upon  the  private  traders’  agitation  to  expunge  the 
references  to  co-operation  from  the  Evening  Continuation  Schools 
code,  in  connection  with  which  Mr.  James  Deans  (secretary  of  the 
Scottish  section)  gave  information  about  the  boycotting  of  Co-operators, 
which  certain  private  employers  in  Scotland  are  trying  to  organize. 
After  this,  the  action  of  the  United  Board  in  condemning  the  present 
writer  without  a  hearing  for  giving  an  address  to  the  employees  of  a 
private  firm  in  Hull  came  up  for  consideration,  and  a  resolution 
approving  of  the  conduct  of  the  United  Board  was  passed.  But  it 
was  also  unanimously  agreed  to  submit  to  Congress  a  resolution  for 
referring  all  disputes  between  England  and  the  United  States  to 
arbitration. 

Dr.  William  Anderson,  Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Factories, 
opened  the  Exhibition  ;  Colonel  Hughes,  M.P.  for  Woolwich,  presiding. 
Both  gentlemen  referred  to  the  recent  growth  of  co-operative  pro¬ 
duction,  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  principle  of  labour 
co-partnership  as  a  remedy  for  labour  troubles,  and  as  a  means  of 
educating  the  workers. 

On  Sunday  a  large  number  of  special  sermons  were  delivered  in 
various  parts  of  London,  many  of  the  preachers  being  active  members 
of  the  Christian  Social  Union,  including  Canons  Gore  and  Holland, 
Archdeacon  Wilson,  and  the  Rev.  and  Hon.  J.  G.  Adderley.  The 
sermon  in  Westminster  Abbey  was  preached  by  the  Yen.  Archdeacon 
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of  Rochdale.  Coming  from  a  stronghold  of  co-operative  distribution, 
he  spoke  with  evident  knowledge  of  our  difficulties. 

For  example,  to  quote  a  few  passages  from  his  sermon  : — 

**  Cannot  the  worker  be  educated  bj  responsibility  and  ownership, 
by  becoming  a  sharer  in  the  capital  and  management  ?  May  not 
capital  and  labour  thus  have  ideutical  interests,  and  the  fever  of  life, 
its  speculation  and  competition,  abate  ?  Such  are  the  aims  of  Co¬ 
operative  Production,  based  on  the  co-partnership  of  the  workers.  The 
principle  is  that  the  worker  shall  be  recognized  as  a  partner  in  profits 
and  responsibilities,  and  not  as  a  mere  piece  of  mechanism  to  be  used 
solely  for  the  convenience  of  capitalist  and  consumer,  and  thrown  aside 
when  worn  out  like  an  old  tool.  This  is  a  splendid  and  worthy  aim. 
It  aims  at  making  men,  not  wealth ;  and  men,  not  wealth,  are  the  test 
.of  progress.” 

^  I  appeal  to  all  who  desire  to  abolish  sweating,  to  minimize  trade 
disputes  and  dislocations,  to  educate  the  labouring  classes  in  the  sense 
of  responsibility  and  in  intelligent  comprehension  of  business,  and  to 
raise  the  standard  of  brotherliness  and  good  will,  and  promote  an  ordered 
social  life  among  all  classes, — I  appeal  to  all  who  desire  this  to  study 
what  is  being  done,  and  themselves  do  something  to  forward  the  aims 
of  this  movement.” 

To  try  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  will  take  you  far  afield 
into  the  regions  of  social  service,  where  you  may  most  teuly  follow  the 
blessed  steps  of  Christ’s  most  holy  life  ;  not  in  ecclesiastical  exclusive¬ 
ness  ;  not  in  artificial  separation  of  worship  from  life ;  not  in  saving 
Sunday  for  God  and  abandoning  the  week  to  the  devil ;  not  in  keeping 
aloof  from  these  problems  of  buying  and  selling,  and  wage  earning  and 
wage  paying,  but  in  facing  them  all  honourably,  hopefully,  in  the  very 
spirit  of  Christ  as  far  as  you  yet  know  it.  This  will  make  us  all  co- 
operators  and  co-partners  in  all  life ;  it  will  make  ns  truly  members 
one  of  another  as  Christians  ought  to  be.  May  the  Congress  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  this  spirit.  Then  it  will  contribute  to  the  moral  element  in 
life  which  alone  possesses  true  worth.” 

On  Whit  Monday  morning  the  delegates  assembled  in  the  Woolwich 
tabernacle,  Mr.  Benjamin  Jones  presiding.  Though  not  an  advocate 
of  co-partnership  in  the  ordinary  sense,  Mr.  Jones  referred  to  this 
aspect  of  his  presence  in  the  chair.  The  appointment  of  an  employee 
of  the  movement  to  such  au  honourable  position,  he  said,  would  give 
encouragement  to  its  thousands  of  employees  ;  and  it  showed  the  spirit 
of  co-partnership  that  existed.  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  a  hope 
that  similar  opportunities  may  some  day  be  more  widely  extended  to  the 
workers  in  the  humbler  spheres  of  the  movement. 
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The  Earl  of  Wiaohilsea,  in  his  inaugural  address,  pleaded  for  greater 
extension  of  co-operative  methods  to  agriculture.  He  compared  the 
English  methods  of  dealing  with  farm  produce  with  those  of  other 
countries  where  co-operation  had  been  largely  applied,  and  invited 
the  co-operative  stores  to  support  his  efforts  for  promoting  co-operation 
amongst  English  farmers. 

Next  came  the  reception  of  deputations  from  the  Trade  Union 
Parliamentary  Committee,  represented  by  Messrs.  Harford  and  J.  H. 
Wilson,  M.P.,  and  from  the  Home  Colonization  Society,  represented  by 
Messrs.  H.  W.  Wolff  and  Herbert  Samuel.  After  this  the  results  of 
the  voting  for  the  Central  Board  were  announced  by  the  general 
secretary.  The  changes  were  not  many.  Mrs.  Lawrenson,  of  the 
Women’s  Guild,  was  returned  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Hey  in  the  southern  section  ;  and  perhaps  I  ought  • 
to  add  that  the  attack  of  the  United  Board  had  the  effect  of  putting 
me  last  on  the  list  of  those  elected. 

The  Central  Board’s  Report  was  now  taken  paragraph  by  paragraph. 
On  the  first  paragraph  Mr.  Joseph  Greenwood  moved  and  Mr.  Holy- 
oake  seconded  a  resolution  of  **  sorrow  and  regret  at  the  great  loss 
which  has  fallen  upon  the  movement  by  the  death  of  one  of  its  most 
honoured  leaders — the  late  Judge  Hughes.” 

In  the  statistics  contained  in  the  report,  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
compare  the  growth  of  the  various  departments  of  the  wholesale 
societies  with  the  results  of  the  preceding  year.  A  delegate  asked 
that  a  similar  summary  should  be  given  concerning  the  productive 
societies.  Mr.  Gray  saw  no  objection  to  this,  and,  if  it  is  carried  out, 
it  will  add  considerably  to  the  value  of  the  statistics.  The  general 
progress  for  the  year  is  shown  in  the  following  figures  : — 

Societies.  Members.  Riaree.  Seles.  ProBte. 

1894  ..  1,674  ..  1343,518  ..  £15385,065  ..  £49,985,065  ..  £4311399 

1895  ..  1,711  ..  1,414,158  ..  16,164,667  ..  52302,126  ..  5397,582 

and  the  totals  for  all  kinds  of  Productive  Societies  only,  are — 

SodeUes.  Memberi.  CaplUl.  Trade.  Profits.  Loss. 

1894  ..  171  ..  24,868  ..  £1,643385  ..  £3,173,705  ..  £146359  ..  £8.493 

1895  ..  210  ..  25,805  ..  1314,920  ..  3320,257  ..  161,828  ..  1365 

An  amendment  to  one  of  the  paragraphs  on  education  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  inquire  into  the  educational  work  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  to  prepare  a  scheme.  Strangely  enough,  no  one,  not  even 
the  members  of  the  existing  educational  committee,  which  consists 
of  representatives  from  each  section,  raised  a  word  of  objection.  A 
more  complete  admission  of  incapacity  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  No  one, 
however,  ventured  to  suggest  that,  if  the  already  existing  committee 
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was  incapable  of  performing  its  dutj,  it  was  highly  desirable  that 
the  members  of  it  should  be  changed.  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  moving 
the  amendment,  said  that  very  little  real  education  had  been  done  for 
some  years,  and  Mr.  Swann  supported  it  in  the  same  strain.  If  it  is 
true,  as  these  gentlemen  and  the  Congress  seemed  to  think,  that  **  dry 
rot”  has  attacked  the  Central  Board  Educational  Committee,  what 
are  we  to  think  of  Production  being  in  the  hands  of  the  same  com¬ 
mittee  ?  and  is  it  not  just  possible  that  the  same  disease  is  spreading 
in  its  other  committees  which  are  appointed  in  the  same  way  ? 

The  question,  already  considered  last  year,  of  establishing  a  fund  to 
aid  Production  was  referred  to  the  conferences  for  discussion. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  reports  of  the  Conciliation  Committee 
on  profit-sharing,  which  was  appointed  at  the  Huddersfield  Congress, 
came  up  for  consideration.  There  were  three  reports — the  majority 
report,  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  the 
Productive  Federation,  and  by  two  representatives  of  the  Scottish 
Wholesale  Society  ;  a  minority  report,  by  the  representatives  of  the 
English  Wholesale  Society  ;  and  a  third,  signed  by  one  representative 
of  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society,  qualifying  his  adhesion  to  the 
majority  report.  Evidently  conciliation  did  not  work  inside  this  com¬ 
mittee,  whatever  its  chances  may  be  outside. 

The  three  important  points  in  the  majority  report  are — 

1.  That  the  object  of  co-operation  is  to  utilize  the  capital  of  co- 
operators  by  employing  it  in  co-operative  industry  for  the  production 
and  distribution  of  all  the  requirements  of  co-operative  societies  and 
the  public  generally  under  equitable  conditions  as  regards  labour  and 
remuneration. 

2.  That  in  connection  with  all  co-operative  enterprises,  whether 
distributive  or  productive,  there  should  be  set  apart  some  portion  of  the 
profits  as  they  arise,  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  provision  for  the 
workers  over  and  above  such  remuneration  as  they  would  receive  in 
ordinary  competitive  workshops. 

3.  That  such  portion  of  the  profits  may  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
the  workers,  either  (1)  by  way  of  increasing  their  remuneration  ;  (2)  by 
enabling  them  to  become  shareholders  ;  (3)  by  providing  superannua¬ 
tion  or  pensions  in  old  age,  under  such  conditions  as  the  society  con¬ 
cerned  may  fix  from  time  to  time. 

The  whole  matter  was  finally  referred  to  the  conferences  and  sections 
for  discussion.  Evidently  a  considerable  amount  of  conciliating  h«il 
gone  on  in  order  to  produce  this  report.  To  decide  that  a  business 
which  provides  an  old-age  pension  for  its  workers  is  thereby  applying 
co-operative  principles  to  industry,  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  extension  of 
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the  meAniag  of  co-opentive  induBtrj  ;  and,  given  a  little  more  exten¬ 
sion,  we  can  believe  that  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth  has  arrived. 
Old-age  pensions  are  very  good,  as  are  short  hours  and  high  wages  ; 
but  it  is  the  first  time  we  have  been  invited  to  believe  that  these  con¬ 
stitute  the  conditions  of  co-operative  industry. 

A  proposal  of  the  Central  Board  to  abolish  the  Irish  section  and 
link  Ireland  to  Scotland  was  carried,  in  spite  of  a  strong  protest  from 
Mr.  Holyoake. 

After  the  report,  Mr.  Aneurin  Williams  read  a  paper  on  **The 
Relation  of  the  Co-operative  Movement  to  National  and  International 
Commerce.”  The  paper  contained  much  interesting  information  on 
the  development  of  co-operation  in  different  countries,  and  dealt  with 
People’s  Banks,  agricultural  co-operation,  societies  for  the  joint 
purchase  of  raw  material,  co-operative  labour  gangs,  and  manufacturing 
and  distributive  societies.  Mr.  Williams  pleaded  for  more  united 
action  between  co-operators  of  all  countries,  and  pointed  out  how  this 
end  might  be  promoted.  The  discussion  at  first  drifted  into  a  protest 
against  having  anything  to  do,  with  foreign  products  ;  but' the  Congress 
soon  stopped  this,  and  the  discussion  was  continued  in  a  more  truly 
co-operative  and  broad-minded  spirit. 

On  the  third  day,  Mr.  George  Hawkins  read  a  paper  on  the  question, 
**  Aie  Modifications  in  the  Rochdale  System  necessary  to  meet  the 
Needs  of  Great  Centres  of  Population  ?  ”  He  thought  that  in  such 
centres  the  machinery  hitherto  employed  to  establish  self-governing 
stores  could  not  be  strictly  adhered  to,  and  pointed  to  London  as  an 
instance  of  its  failure.  He  described  the  People’s  Co-operative 
Society  recently  -established  by  the  Co-operative  Wholesale,  and 
having  branches  in  different  parts  of  London,  and  suggested  that  this 
system  would  overcome  the  obstacles  to  co-operation  in  London.  The 
Wholesale  provides  the  original  capital,  and  will  also  have  practical 
control  as  long  as  its  capital  remains  in  the  business.  This  constitutes 
the  main  argument  against  the  system,  for  it  appears  to  take  away  all 
sense  of  responsibility  from  the  individual  co-operators.  However, 
a  resolution  approving  of  the  principle  was  moved,  and  after  some 
discussion  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  Mr.  Maxwell,  chairman 
of  the  Scottish  Wholesale,  was  the  last  to  speak  before  the  resolution 
was  put,  and  in  his  peroration  declared  that  ^  all  who  voted  against 
the  resolution  were  not  co-operators.”  But,  as  many  of  the  delegates 
who  have  done  splendid  service  for  the  movement,  e.g.  Mr.  Holyoake, 
were  against  the  resolution,  an  impartial  observer  may  hesitate  to 
endorse  Mr.  Maxwell’s  opinion.  And,  in  any  case,  such  a  style  of  con¬ 
troversy  is  very  much  to  be  deprecated.  ' 
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Cardimai,  Mavniho  AMD  THX  Chustiah  Sociaubt  Motkicxht 
(an  unrecorded  incident  in  his  life). — It  must  have  been  in  the  month 
of  Febmarj,  1851,  that,  on  returning  from  chambers  to  mj  house  in 
Cadogan  Place,  I  found  the  card  of  "  Archdeacon  Manning,”  with  a 
note  from  Mr.  Maurice  introducing  him  as  desirous  of  visiting  our 
“  working  men’s  associations.”  I  called  the  next  day,  or  the  day  after, 
at  the  house  of  his  sister,  44,  Cadogan  Place,  where  he  was  staying  ; 
but  he  was  laid  up  with  an  attack  of  influenza  (which  his  biographer,  ' 
Mr.  Purcell,  does  not  mention).  I  left  or  sent  a  note,  which  he 
answered  on  March  4th,  saying  that  as  yet  he  only  went  out  in  the 
mid-day  for  a  short  time.  **  This  will,  I  fear,  still  postpone  the 
pleasure  I  shall  yet  hope  to  have  in  knowing  more  of  the  interesting 
work  in  which  yon  are  engaged.  I  am  looking  at  some  of  the  numbers 
of  the  London  Labour  and  London  Poor"  (t.e.  the  letters  on  the 
subject  in  the  Morning  CkronieU).  **  They  open  a  terrific  depth  on 
which  we  are  unconsciously  reposing.” 

I  called  again  on  March  24tb,  and  found  him  at  home.  Lord  Richard 
Cavendish  being  also  present.  He  now  had  given  up  all  idea  of  going 
over  the  associations.  He  was  going,  on  the  morrow,  on  a  "  long,  long 
journey  ”  (i.e.  to  enter  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — resignation  of  his 
archdeaconry,  March  25th).  He  spoke  very  eloquently,  and  I  thought 
earnestly,  on  the  social  question — the  gap  between  rich  and  poor,  etc. 
But  he  gave  no  hint  of  wishing  to  see  me  again ;  in  point  of  fact, 
though  1  saw  him  several  times  after  that,  I  only  once  exchanged  a 
few  words  with  him,  on  the  first  occasion  of  my  doing  so. 

I  have  often,  till  reading  Mr.  Purcell’s  life  of  him,  regretted  that 
attack  of  influenza  which  prevented  his  visiting  the  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciations.  I  have  thought  that  possibly,  had  he  thrown  himself  then 
into  the  Christian  Socialist  movement,  he  might  have  found  a  field 
for  his  talents  and  energies  sufficiently  engrossing  to  keep  him  in  the 
English  Church. 

But  since  reading  the  life— buttered  vitriol  though  it  is  all  through — 

I  have  felt  that  the  thing  was  of  Gbxl ;  that  the  failure  of  the  then 
co-operative  bodies  was  better  than  success  would  have  been  under 
Manning’s  influence.  Without  in  the  least  disparaging  his  kindness  of 
heart,  or  the  depth  of  his  social  sympathies,  I  feel  sure  that,  with  his 
inveterate  craving  for  predominance,  any  cbnnection  with  us  must  have 
led  to  bitter  divisions  and  scandals.  He  was,  as  appears  from  one  of 
his  letters,  ”  jealous  of  the  influence  of  Maurice,” — as  he  was,  in  fact, 
of  every  other  inflaence  which  might  rival  his. 
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UirDESBELLiMO. — The  ** catting*'  of  prices  below  a  normal  or  fixed 
ratio,  freqoentlj  to  a  point  where  little  or  no  profit  remains  to  the 
retailer,  is  an  oril  which  has  long  attracted  attention  ;  and  an  attempt 
is  jnst  now  being  made  to  grapple  with  it  in  respect  of  proprietary 
articles  sold  by  chemists  and  grocers.  The  evil  is  one  which  the 
public  does  not  feel,  and,  indeed,  rather  tends  to  encourage,  in  order  to 
buy  as  cheaply  as  possible ;  and  at  first  sight  it  would  seem  that 
manufacturers  of  proprietary  articles  can  only  gain  by  their  goods 
being  retailed  at  as  low  prices  as  possible,  provided  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  gets  a  fair  value.  But  this  view  has  been  proved  to  be  short¬ 
sighted.  One  of  the  most  potent  influences  on  the  manufacturer  has 
been  the  growing  habit  of  retailers  to  substitute,  avowedly  or  silently, 
other  makes  of  goods  (their  own  for  preference),  on  which  they  can 
earn  more  profit  than  on  the  widely  advertised  makes  of  which  the 
prices  are  **cnt.”  Retailers  are  powerless  themselves  to  prevent 
**  cutting,”  as  at  any  moment  some  trader  nmy  start  underselling  in 
order  to  attract  the  customers  of  those  who  do  uot  “  cot.”  It  has  thus 
become  clear  that  nunufactorers  of  proprietary  articles  most  make  it 
known  that  they  will  refuse  to  supply  direct  to  any  one  who  cuts  their 
goods,  or  to  any  wholesale  house  which,  after  notice,  persists  in 
supplying  their  articles  to  a  **  cutter.” 

An  anti-cutting  association  has  been  formed,  to  include  manufacturers 
of  proprietary  articles,  wholesale  houses  who  supply  the  retailers,  and 
retailers  who  desire  to  avoid  **  cutting  ”  themselves,  and  to  be  protected 
against  “  cutting  ”  by  others.  There  are  considerable  difficulties  in 
the  way,  not  least  of  which  is  the  law  of  conspiracy,  which  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  such  as  to  make  it  illegal  to  combine  to  **  boycott  ”  an 
offending  retailer.  Probably  the  remedy  will  be  found  in  the  individual 
exertions  of  the  manufacturers,  each  of  whom  can  individually  do  what 
may  be  unlawful  when  done  by  a  combination  of  firms  or  persons.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  the  more  enlightened  of  the  buying 
public  will  reflect  that  the  distributor  is  entitled  to  a  living  profit,  and 
that  competition  may  be  relied  upon  to  keep  down  extravagant  profits. 
It  is  the  moral  duty  of  every  one  not  to  encourage  the  man  who  unduly 

cuts  ”  prices,  and  professes  to  live  upon  air. 

The  Lokdox  Labocb  Cokciliation  and  Abbitbation  Boabd. — 
The  fifth  annual  report  for  1895  is  refreshing  reading — a  record  of 
really  useful  work  in  the  direction  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  trade 
disputes,  which  has  been  attended  with  no  little  success.  It  is 
encouraging  to  find  that  a  healthy  conscience  is  being  developed  which 
repudiates  the  settlement  of  both  national  and  trade  disputes  by  war. 
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and  believes  in  the  possibilitj  of  establishing  arbitration  boards,  wherebj 
amicable  solutions  may  be  substitated  for  victories  of  force.  We  are 
told  here  that  there  was  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  number  of 
trade  disputes  throughout  the  country  in  1895,  778  being  reported  as 
beginning  last  year,  as  against  1061  in  1894,  and  in  London  the 
disputes  have  been  proportionately  less.  The  London  Labour  Con¬ 
ciliation  and  Arbitration  Board  has  dealt  satisfactorily  with  a  number 
of  these  cases.  It  consists  of  thirty  members,  most  of  whom  are 
elected  annually — on  the  employers’  side,  by  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  ;  and  on  that  of  the  employed,  by  delegate  meetings  of  trade- 
unions.  Its  services  are  entirely  voluntary,  and  are  readily  offered 
whenever  they  may  seem  desirable.  A  new  feature  of  its  work, 
developed  in  1895,  was  the  execution  of  a  voluntary  agreement  regu¬ 
lating  hours  of  labour,  wages,  etc.,  at  the  b^inning  of  the  year,  where 
no  question  of  difference  had  arisen — a  happy  recognition  of  the 
superiority  of  prevention  to  cure.  Since  the  issue  of  this  report,  the 
Board  has  arbitrated  upon  the  dispute  in  the  London  baking  trade,  in 
regard  to  which  its  re|»esentatives  came  to  unanimous  decisions.  The 
questions  dealt  with  included  such  important  details  as  hours  of  work, 
meal-times,  overtime,  Sunday  labour,  wages,  etc. ;  and  it  is  a  gratifying 
feature  of  the  award  to  find  that  the  arbitrators,  while  admitting  the 
difficulties  necessarily  attending  their  work,  are  able  to  speak  most 
hopefully,  because  **  they  have,  in  the  course  of  their  prolonged  inquiries, 
met  with  such  expressions  of  good  feeling,  and  with  such  an  earnest 
mutual  desire  to  remedy  acknowledged  evils,  on  the  part  of  both 
empbyers  and  employed.” 
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Mr.  Mnndella,  Sir  John  Grorst,  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley,  the  Rev. 
Brooke  Lambert,  Dr.  Rosoell  Reynolds,  Dr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  Mr.  W. 
Vallance,  and  Mrs.  Barnett  are  likely  to  leave  their  mark  on  the 
training  of  pauper  children  for  many  years  to  come.  The  Report  of 
the  Departmental  Committee  appointed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  inquire  into  the  existing  systems  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  children  under  the  charge  of  managers  of  district 
schools  and  boards  of  guardians  in  the  metropolis  j  and  to  advise  as 
to  any  changes  that  may  be  desirable  (Command  Paper  8027,  fol., 
189  pp..  Is.  6<f.,  postage  with  its  two  volumes  of  Minutes  of 

Evidence  and  Appendices  (C.  8032,  fol.,  847  pp.,  6s.  8<f.,  postage  9<f., 
and  C.  8033,  fol.,  160  pp.,  3s.  Zd.,  postage  4i<f.)  deals  with  about 
eighteen  thousand  children,  and  whatever  is  decided  with  regard  to 
this  large  number,  will  necessarily  have  considerable,  if  not  paramount, 
influence  on  the  condition  of  those  in  the  great  towns  other  than 
London,  and  indeed  on  that  of  all  poor-law  children  in  England. 

Never  before  has  a  Gh>vemment  Department  received  so  crushing 
a  condemnation  from  a  committee  appointed  by  itself.  The  beautiful 
theory  of  the  poor-law  since  1834  has  been  that  a  strong  central 
authority  exists  to  check  guardians  inclined  to  go  wrong,  and  to  keep 
all  well  informed  as  to  the  best  methods  of  doing  their  work.  In 
practice — so  far,  at  least,  as  children  are  concerned — the  Report  gives 
the  impression  that  the  Local  Government  Board  exists  to  disregard 
every  abuse  and  put  a  stop  to  every  improvement. 

Consider  the  case  of  the  children  **  remanded  to  the  workhouse  ’*  by 
London  magistrates  :  **  Some  of  our  members  visited  the  children  so 
detained  in  one  of  the  London  workhouses.  They  found  six  boys  in 
a  room  14  or  15  feet  square  and  8  or  9  feet  high,  of  which  the  doors 
opened  into  a  narrow  area  railed  in  at  the  top  with  iron  bars.  The 
boys  were  kept  locked  up  day  and  night.  There  were  no  tables  or 
chairs,  only  six  beds  turned  up  during  the  day.  They  were  eating 
their  dinners  on  the  floor.  They  had  no  employment  of  any  kind. 
They  were  in  charge,  day  and  night,  of  a  young  man,  a  pauper  of 
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the  *in  and  oat*  class.  For  washing  purposes  a  pail  was  brought 
in.  Some  had  been  living  in  this  state  for  upwards  of  three  weeks. 
On  the  week  preceding  the  visit  of  our  members,  the  number  of  boys 
so  detained  had  been  fifteen,  and  they  had  slept  three  in  a  bed.  They 
also  found  three  girls  in  the  ordinary  receiving  room,  associated  with 
a  woman  who  had  just  come  iu  off  the  streets.**  Not  so  very  long  ago 
one  political  party  was  profoundly  moved  because  Mr.  O’Brien  was 
provided  with  Government  breeches,  and,  still  more  recently,  another 
was  convulsed  by  the  intelligence  that  the  Pretoria  prisoners  had  been' 
deprived  of  their  cycle  exercise ;  but  who  cares  about  a  few  little 
ragamuffins,  who  have  filched  a  handkerchief,  or  made  off  with  a  pair 
of  boots  from  a  shop  window  ?  Not,  certainly,  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

In  the  Forest  Gate  Schools,  in  1889,  a  fire  took  place  which  caused 
the  death  of  twenty-six  boys,  who  might,  apparently,  have  been  saved. 
At  the  same  schools,  in  1893,  the  same  officers  being  in  charge,  148 
children  were  poisoned  by  soup  made  out  of  leavings  from  the  officers* 
meat,  which  were  fiy-blown.  The  managers  of  tlie  school  suspended 
the  only  officer  who  stated  the  fact.  In  September,  1893,  the  Local 
Government  Board,  through  Mr.  Hedley,  an  inspector  of  twenty-six 
years*  standing,  now  retired,  inquired  into  the  officer’s  veracity.  The 
truth  of  his  statement  was  completely  proved,  and,  or  but  (no  con¬ 
junction  known  in  any  language  will  here  exactly  serve),  ^  in  March, 
1 894,  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  thought  it  was  not  clear  that 
Elliott  had  not  been  actuated  in  the  matter  by  *  misdirected  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  the  children,*  required  the  removal  of  the  suspension, 
but  upon  the  condition  that  he  should  resign  his  office.”  At  the 
time  when  the  children  were  habitually  receiving  soup  made  of  the 
officers*  waste,  the  books  represent  fresh  meat  as  having  been  used. 
^What  became  of  the  fresh  meat  thus  charged  as  served  to  the 
children,  but  not,  in  fact,  served,  has  not  been  the  subject  of  any 
inquiry,  either  by  the  managers  or  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Nobody  has  been  made  responsible  for  the  unwholesome  meat  supplied 
to  the  children.”  * 

The  Local  Government  Board  dislikes  modern  innovations  as  much 
as  misdirected  zeaL  Except  in  regard  to  drawing,  it  has  made  **  no 
addition  to  the  educational  programme  since  1847.”  Its  regulations 
as  to  apprenticeship  were  framed  in  1847.  They  require  that  the 

'  This  history  of  the  Forest  Gate  School  scandal  is  taken  frran  Appendix  A, 
prepared  by  Sir  John  Qorst,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  from  papers  submitted 
by  the  Local  Government  Board.  These  papers  are  private  offi<^  documents 
which  have  never  been  published. 
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apprentices  shall  live  with  their  masters,  and  when,  in  1B87,  the  City 
of  London  guardians  desired  to  apprentice  a  boy  who  was  to  live  with 
his  mother,  the  Board  merely  pointed  to  the  regulations.  The  guardians 
politely  informed  the  Board  that  it  is  not  now  usual  for  masters  to 
reside  in  the  City  of  London,  so  that  observance  of  the  regulations 
would  prevent  any  apprenticeship  within  the  union.  The  Board 
replied  that  the  question  would  receive  attention.  Whether  it  did 
receive  attention,  or  is  still  receiving  attention,  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
jecture.  At  any  rate,  nothing  has  been  done,  and  the  fifty-year-old 
regulations  remain  in  full  force,  except  where  guardians,  like  those  of 
Sheffield,  have  the  courage  to  defy  them. 

Some  guardians  and  managers  appear  desirous  of  emulating  the 
exploits  of  the  old  factory  masters  before  the  days  of  legislative 
restriction  on  child  labour.  To  save  the  rates,  they  have  overworked 
young  children  in  a  manner  contrary  to  law  and  abhorrent  to  humanity. 
Again,  the  Local  Government  Board  has  pursued  a  policy  of  masterly 
inactivity  (228)  :  “  Mr.  Knollys  (assistant  secretary  and  chief  general 
inspector)  agrees  that  for  a  child  of  nine  to  be  a  half-timer  is  ‘  inde¬ 
fensible.*  We  could  wish,  how.ever,  that  some  action  had  been  taken 
by  the  Board  to  impress  this  view  upon  the  managers.’* 

Tbo  Board’s  own  educational  inspector  endeavoured,  without  success, 
to  induce  it  to  act.  Weary  with  waiting,  he  issued  a  private  circular 
on  his  own  account.  But  **  No  sooner,”  he  says,  “  did  my  circular  go 
out,  pointing  out  that  eleven  years  of  age  was  the  legal  age,  than  they 
gave  up  the  old  plan,  and  took  all  the  children  that  were  eleven  to 
work,  notwithstanding  their  being  dull  children  at  the  lower  standards.” 
On  this  the  Committee  remark  (229)  :  **  It  would  reasonably  be  sup¬ 
posed  that,  when  the  managers  took  action  so  entirely  opposed  to  the 
intention  of  the  Local  Government  Board  inspector,  the  Board  would 
have  taken  some  steps  to  induce  them  to  comply  with  so  moderate  and 
humane  a  recommendation  as  that  children  of  delicate  age  should  be 
released  from  irksome  and  lengthy  domestic  duties  [chiefly  scrubbing 
floors  and  other  work  of  mere  muscular  exertion],  but  the  chief 
inspector  was  unable  to  inform  us  that  any  steps  had  been  taken  to 
compel  the  guardians  to  stop  the  practice.” 

It  is  fitting  to  inquire  who  is  responsible  for  all  this.  The  Local 
Government  Board,  of  course,  in  practice,  consists  solely  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  though  there  may  be  some  sleeping  partner  who  is  a  member  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  names  of  the  presidents  since  1883,  are,  C.  W. 
Dilke,  1 883-5 ;  A.  J.  Balfour,  1 885-6  (six  months  only) ;  J.  Chamberlain 
(two  months),  J.  Stansfield  (three  months),  1886 ;  C.  T.  Ritchie, 
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1886-92 ;  G.  J.  Shaw-Lefevre,  1894-5 ;  H.  Chaplin,  1895-  (?). 
Daring  the  whole  of  this  period  Sir  Hugh  Owen  has  been  the  per¬ 
manent  secretary ;  Mr.  W.  E.  Knollys,  assistant  secretary  and  chief 
general  inspector,  who  was  examined  at  some  length  by  the  Committee, 
and  described  himself  as  **  the  assistant  secretary  who  has  to  do  with 
the  poor-law  work  in  the  office”  (Q.  16,842),  has  held  his  present 
office  since  1891. 

Instead  of  recommending  drastic  changes  at  the  office  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  possibly  the  impeachment  of  a  president,  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  reach  the  somewhat  lame  conclnsion  that  it 
is  desirable  to  constitute  a  new  authority,  apparently  on  the  model  of 
the  Asylums  Board,  for  the  care  of  all  London  pauper  children.  The 
Bev.  Brooke  Lambert  and  Mr.  Vallance,  who  are  both  connected  with 
the  existing  system,  doubt  the  necessity  and  expediency  of  so  great 
a  change :  while  Sir  John  Gk>r8t  and  Mrs.  Barnett  desire  to  make  a 
more  thorough  change,  by  handing  over  the  whole  work  to  the  new 
London  edncational  anthority,  supervised,  of  course,  not  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  bnt  by  the  Education  Department. 

For  the  authority,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  whom  the  future  of  the 
eighteen  thousand  children  is  to  be  entrusted,  the  Committee  provide 
a  sheaf  of  recommendations  as  to  which  they  are  unanimous.  The 
principal  of  them  is  that  the  mammoth  schools  be  broken  up.  Ashford 
contains  790  children  ;  Anerley,  900 ;  Hanwell,  1148  ;  and  Sutton  no 
less  than  1543.  Even  the  Local  Gk>vernment  Board  has  interfered  at 
last,  and  stopped  the  managers  of  the  South  Metropolitan  District  from 
increasing  Sutton  still  farther.  The  excessive  aggregation  fosters 
infections  complaints,  makes  the  children  **dall,  wooden,  and  slow,” 
not  to  say  ”  morose,  sullen,  and  obstinate,”  and  worse.  One  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  the  training  of  youth  is  conducted  in  some  of 
these  establishments  will  suffice.  It  is  found  that,  for  the  prevention 
of  infectious  diseases,  especially  ophthalmia  (from  which  about  8  per 
cent,  of  the  children  in  the  schools  are  always  suffering),  the  best 
system  of  washing  is  to  march  a  row  of  children  up  to  a  row  of  jets 
of  water,  over  which,  but  out  of  reach,  is  a  row  of  towels.  When  the 
row  of  children  has  finished  its  ablations  at  the  row  of  jets,  the  row 
of  towels  is  lowered  and  the  row  of  children  wipes  itself.  Thus  does 
the  greatest  city  of  the  world  tom  out  clean  children,  just  as  a  clothing 
shop  in  Leeds  turns  out  cheap  coats,  or  as  a  packer  in  Chicago  turns 
out  dead  pigs,  **by  the  most  improved  processes.”  The  Committee 
prefer  the  home-made  article,  and  therefore  recommend  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  boarding  out,  and  of  cottage  or  other  isolated  homes.  The 
other  recommendations  are  of  a  too  technical  character  to  be  usefully 
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recapitulated  here.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  they  will  be  studied 
bj  those  whom  they  specially  concern — that  is,  the  guardians,  not  only 
in  Xondon,  but  in  the  country  generally. 

The  Observations  of  the  Prisons  Commissioners  on  the  Recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Prisons  (C.  7995,  Svo.  48  pp., 
2hd.y  postage,  !</.),  and  the  Statement  of  the  Steps  which  have  been 
tahen  up  to  2!7  Feb.,  1896,  to  carry  out  Recommendations  in  the  Report 
of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Prisons  (C.  7996,  fol.,  7  pp.,  lei.), 
are  satisfactory  as  showing  that  the  mean  attempts  of  interested 
persons  outside,  supported  by  protectionists  of  the  narrowest  type,  to 
condemn  criminals  to  rot  in  idleness  are  not  likely  to  be  successful. 
^  Considerable  success  has  already  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Prison 
Commissioners  to  secure  additional  orders  from  Government  Depart¬ 
ments.  .  .  .  Many  additional  orders  have  already  been  booked. 
Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  development  of  the  washing 
industry.  It  is  proposed,  also,  to  extend  the  printing  industry  for 
GU)vemment  purposes.  With  regard  to  agriculture,  governors  have 
been  instructed  to  take  all  available  land  into  cultivation,  and  this  is 
being  done.” 

From  the  Reports  from  H.M,  Colonial  Possessions  on  Bounties  other 
than  those  on  shipping  and  navigation  granted  by  the  Governments 
of  the  various  Colonies  (C.  7960,  8vo,  61  pp.,  3<f.,  postage  Id.),  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  colonies  are  presenting  foreigners  or 
ourselves  to  any  important  extent  with  goods  at  less  than  cost  price. 

The  JVeehly  Return  of  Births  and  Deaths  in  London  and  in 
thirty-two  other  Great  Towns  for  the  week  ending  May  23  (8vo., 
10  pp.,  l^d.)  gives  the  results  of  the  intermediate  census  of  London, 
taken  on  March  29-30  last,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  total  for  “  Regis¬ 
tration”  London  and  for  each  registration  sub-district  is  concerned. 
The  total  for  Registration  London  (which  is  the  County  without 
Penge)  appears  as  4,411,271.  Down  to  1891  each  census  showed  an 
increase  of  the  number  added  to  the  population  in  the  ten  years.  In 
1801-11  the  addition  was  179,952  ;  in  1811-21,  240,132  ;  in  1821-31, 
276,047  ;  in  1831-41,  293,477  ;  in  1841-51,  413,765  ;  in  1851-61, 
441,753  ;  in  1861-71,  450,271  ;  and  in  1871-81,  no  less  than  562,223. 
Then  at  last  the  rapid  filling  up  of  the  area  (which  is  only  about  117 
square  miles)  began  to  tell,  and  in  1881-91  the  increase  dropped  to 
395,260.  It  would  be  natural  to  expect  the  increase  to  continue 
diminishing,  and  the  increase  of  the  five  years,  1891-96,  to  be  con¬ 
sequently  less  than  half  of  395,260.  The  calculations  made  from  the 
number  of  houses  referred  to  in  the  Economic  Review  for  January, 
1896,  pp.  130,  131,  suggested  a  very  considerable  decrease  of  the 
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increment.  If  the  intermediate  census  is  to  be  believed,  however, 
the  increment  was  as  much  as  199,528.  A  little  caution,  however, 
must  be  used  in  accepting  this  result.  The  following  considerations 
must  be  borne  in  mind  : — 

(1.)  The  intermediate  census  only  required  a  statement  of  the  name, 
sex,  and  relationship  to  the  householder  of  each  person,  whereas  the 
general  census  required  in  addition,  the  condition  as  to  marriage,  age. 


profession,  and  birthplace,  as  well  as  a  statement  about  employment 
and  infirmity  of  mind  and  body.  Consequently,  to  put  a  person  down 
in  the  intermediate  census,  gave  the  householder  less  trouble  than  in 
the  general  census,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  there  were  fewer 
omissions  in  the  intermediate  than  in  the  general  census.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  intermediate  census  may 
perhaps  have  looked  to  the  ignorant  householder  rather  more  like  an 
inquiry  into  overcrowding  than  the  general  census,  and  this  may  have 
led  to  some  omissions. 

(2.)  The  purpose  of  the  intermediate  census  being  to  regulate  the 
distribution  of  money  under  the  Equalization  of  Bates  Act  (which  is 
mentioned  on  the  householder’s  schedule),  it  was  the  interest  of  every 
householder,  and  still  more,  though  not  so  directly,  of  every  person 
employed  by  the  local  authority  of  each  district,  to  make  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  each  district  appear  as  great  as  possible.  No  corresponding 
motive  for  securing  complete  or  exaggerated  returns  has  hitherto 
existed  at  the  general  census,  and  consequently  we  might  expect  on 
this  account  the  total  number  returned  to  be  somewhat  greater  than  if 
taken  under  the  old  conditions. 

(3.)  The  instructions  of  the  census  of  1891  were  as  follows  : — 

No  Persons  absent  on  the  Night  of  Snnday, 

April  5th,  to  be  entered  here;  except  those  who 
may  be  tbavellino  or  out  at  Wobk  during  that 
night  (and  are  not  elsewhere  returned),  and  who 
Retcbn  Home  on  Monday,  Apbil  6th. 

If  this  form  had  been  used  in  the  intermediate  census  without 
alteration,  a  considerable  number  of  persons  excluded  in  the  general 
census  would  doubtless  have  been  included  in  the  intermediate. 
**  Travelling  ”  is  a  vague  word  often  applied  to  a  person  who  is 
moving  about  while  away  from  home.  In  the  general  census  a 
Londoner  who  has  been  moving  about  away  from  home  and  returns 
on  the  Monday,  will  decline  to  be  entered  in  a  London  householder’s 
schedule,  because  he  has  been  **  elsewhere  returned,”  if  he  slept  the 
night  in  a  bouse  in  the  country.  But  in  the  intermediate  census. 
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confuted  toLondon,he  hss  not  been  returned  elsewhere, and  conseqoentlj 
will  be  quite  readj  to  be  entered  in  the  London  sehednle.  Instead  of 
providing  against  this  difficulty,  the  Begistrar-General  increased  the 
probable  error  enormously  by  substituting  what  may  be  called  an 
**  inclusive  **  instruction  for  the  **  exclusive  ”  instruction  of  the  general 
census.  The  general  census  directs  the  exclusion  of  all  persons  absent, 
with  certain  exceptions ;  the  intermediate  census  merely  directs  the 
inclusion  of  certain  specified  persons,  leaving  the  householder  to  find 
out  for  himself,  by  very  careful  reading  of  the  inclusive  instructions, . 
what  persons  are  not  to  be  included.  The  instructions  are — 


(1.)  Every  person  who  passed  the  night  of 
Sunday,  29th  March,  in  this  house  or  tene¬ 
ment  must  be  included  in  this  Schedule. 

(2.)  Every  person  usually  resident  in  this 
house  or  tenement,  but  who  was  travelling 
or  out  at  work  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  29th 
March,  and  has  returned  on  the  morning  of 
Monday,  30th  March,  must  be  included  in 
this  Schedule,  unless  he  has  already  been  re¬ 
turned  in  any  other  Schedule  elsewhere ;  in  the 
latter  case  he  mUBt  not  be  included  herein. 


It  will  be  obvious  to  every  statistician  that  the  numbers  returned 
under  these  instructions  will  include  persons  who  would  not  have  been 
enumerated  as  inhabitants  of  London  under  the  instructions  of  the 
general  census.  The  ordinary  householder  is  careless,  ignorant,  and 
stupid.  If  he  reads  through  the  whole  of  the  second  instruction,  and 
knows  what  **  the  latter  case  ”  means,  he  imbibes  a  confused  impression 
that  every  usual  resident  who  returns  on  Monday  morning  is  to  be 
included  unless  he  has  been  counted  elsewhere.  If,  as  is  much  more 
probable  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  householder  never  arrives 
at  the  end  of  the  long  sentence,  he  simply  enters  all  usual  residents, 
whether  at  home  or  not.  The  enumerator,  interested  in  keeping  his 
usual  employers  well  supplied  with  cash,  will,  of  course,  make  no  very 
great  effort  to  enlighten  the  householders,  and  it  is  absurd  to  rely,  as  the 
Registrar-General  probably  does,  upon  the  threatening  notice  on  the 
back  of  the  schedule.  If  yon  may  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  without 
much  effect,  is  it  likely  that  you  can  make  a  London  householder  read 
and  understand  the  second  instruction  by  threatening  him  with  a  fine 
of  five  pounds  ? 

It  is,  therefore,  probably  safe  to  say  that  nine-tenths  of  the  Londoners 
who  had  gone  away  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  besides  a  great  many 
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who  had  gone  awnj  for  longer  periods,  wwe  inelnded  in  the  intermediate 
censuB,  which  oonseqaently  does  not  giro  the  aetnal  inereaBe  of  popnla- 
tion,  bat  a  number  considerably  greater.  How  mnch  greater,  depends 
very  much  on  the  number  of  Londoners  absent  from  Saturday  to 
Monday,  March  28-30.  The  effect  of  including  these  persons  who 
ought  not  to  have  been  included  will  be  of  coarse  to  give  more  money 
to  the  richer,  and  lees  to  the  poorer  portions  of  London.  It  will  be 
possible  to  return  to  this  subject  when  the  London  County  Council,  to 
whom  the  Begistrar-General  has  handed  over  the  schedules,  publish 
the  results  more  in  detail. 

The  Stati$tical  Tablet  rekuing  to  Emigration  and  Immigration 
from  and  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1895  (Commons  Papers,  No. 
130,  fol.,  59  pp.,  6d.,  postage  l^<f.)  shows  that  after  the  great  fall  of 
1894,  the  net  emigration  rose  considerably,  though  it  did  not  reach  what 
appears  to  be  the  normal  amount.  In  1891,  1892,  and  1893  the  net 
outflow  was  over  ninety  thousand,  in  1894  it  dropped  to  28,016,  and  in 
1895  it  rose  again  to  67,595.  The  arriyals  were  more  numerous  by 
22,000  than  those  of  1894,  but  the  departures  increased  by  61,000.  If 
the  departures  of  foreign  seamen  are  taken  into  account,  the  emigration 
of  European  foreigners  was  almost  exactly  equal  to  the  immigration,  so 
that  the  number  of  foreign  bom  persons  in  the  country  must  have 
diminished  by  the  ordinary  mortality. 

The  Labour  Department’s  Annual  Report  on  changes  in  Wages  and 
Hours  of  Labour  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  1894,  with  preliminary 
figures  for  1895  (Command  Paper,  8075,  8yo,  439  pp.,  1«.  9cf.,  postage 
4^.)  corroborates  the  Report  for  1893  (see  Economic  Rertetc,  January, 
1896,  pp.  98,  99)  as  to  the  fall  of  wages  in  1894,  and  adds  that  the 
phenomenon  continued  in  1895.  At  the  end  of  1894  wages  were  about 
£45,000  a  week  lower  than  at  the  beginning  ;  and  at  the  end  of  1895, 
according  to  the  preliminary  figures,  they  were  about  £30,000  lower 
still.  The  reduction  of  wages  thus  went  on  after  employment  had 
begun  to  be  fuller,  and  presents  us  with  an  example  of  the  conyerse 
case  to  that  described  in  the  Report  for  1893,  which  obseryed  that  “  the 
depression  caused  by  slack  trade  usually  reduces  earnings  by  affecting 
regularity  of  employment  before  it  attacks  market  rates  of  wages.”  No 
doubt  the  armchair  economists,  from  Mandeyille  downwards,  with  their 
antiquated  belief  in  competition,  always  said  something  of  the  kind  ; 
but  then  no  one  belieyed  them. 

**  A  noticeable  feature  which  all  three  years  show  in  common  is  the 
remarkable  prosperity  of  the  building  trades,  both  as  indicated  by  the 
continued  increase  of  wages  and  the  low  percentage  of  unemployed. 
Until  the  statistics  of  wages  and  employment  haye  been  collected  and 
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compared  tor  a  period  of  seTen  or  more  yean  it  will  perhapa  not  be 
poMible  to  give  a  complete  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  highly 
localized  building  trades  have  been  prosperous  throughout  a  period  in 
which  many  trades  exposed  to  international  competition  have  been 
severely  depressed,  and  that  employment  and  wages  in  these  trades 
have  been  little  affected  by  the  world>wide  changes  of  prices  and  credit 
during  the  past  few  yean.”  The  armchair  economist  has  been 
known  to  allege  with  some  considerable  plausibility  that  good  housing 
and  a  low  rate  of  interest  go  together,  and,  if  this  is  correct,  it  is  not 
very  surprising  that  the  building  trade  should  have  been  prosperous 
in  three  yean  during  which  there  has  been  an  unexampled  fall  in  the 
rate  of  interest,  consequent  on  the  absence  of  the  invention  of  new 
methods  of  using  profitably  the  vast  savings  of  modern  civilized 
nations.  However,  we  will  wait  patiently  for  the  Labour  Department’s 
explanation  to  be  arrived  at  in  1901  or  later.  Agricultural  labour, 
which  was  not  dealt  with  in  the  Report  for  1893,  is  included  in 
that  for  1895.  A  slight  fall  in  agricultural  wages  seems  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  Eastern  and  Midland  counties. 

The  Annual  Local  Taxation  Returns  (^England  and  fVale$)for 
1893-4  (Commons  Papers,  1895,  Nos.  329,  330,  436,  436  i.,  iL,  iii.,  and 
iv.,  fol.  in  all  946  pp.,  7«.  9^d.,  postage  T\d.')  provide  the  usual  indis¬ 
pensable  information  of  which  writers  on  the  subject  of  local  taxation 
will,  as  usual,  resolutely  refuse  to  avail  themselves. 

Edwin  Cannan. 
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STRIKES  AND  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.  By  J.  Shield  Nicholson, 
M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  [238  pp.  Crown  8vo.  Black.  London,  1896.] 

These  studies  are  of  varied  interest,  hut  they  are  knit  together  by 
a  strongly  marked  individuality  of  view  and  treatment.  Professor 
Nicholson  observes  that  it  is  not  pleasant  **  to  be  accused  of  being 
reactionary,  old-fashioned,  and  fossilized  ;  **  but  it  is  out  of  no  disrespect 
for  the  distinguished  author,  that  I  feel  bound,  for  my  own  part,  to 
confess  that  I  cannot  regard  his  treatment  of  social  problems  as 
helpful  or  instructive.  And  mainly  for  this  reason  :  Professor  Nicholson 
regards  competition,  under  the  form  of  freedom  of  contract  between 
individuals,  as  not  only  an  ideal  of  industrial  relations,  but  as  an  ideal 
to  which  the  actual  conduct  of  industry  is  progressively  approximating. 
The  phenomena  of  collective  bargaining  and  regulated  contract  are 
accordingly  treated  as  part  of  the  pathology,  rather  than  of  the 
morphology,  of  economics.  But  the  condition  of  industry  which  the 
Professor  regards  as  ideal  and  even  normal  is  just  that  which  is 
characteristic  of  ithose  industries  which  are  in  a  state  of  “  arrested 
development  ** — in  a  word,  the  “  sweated  *'  industries.  In  proportion 
as  industry  reaches  a  higher  form  of  organization,  we  find  collective 
substituted  for  individual  bargaining,  legislative  control  for  freedom 
of  disposition,  co-operation  (whether  in  the  form  of  the  Trust  or  tacit 
combination)  for  competition.  Competition  is  not  annulled  in  the 
process,  but  subsists  in  a  higher  form :  and  it  is  a  sure  sign  of,  I  will  not 
say  a  fossil,  but  a  doctrinaire,  to  persistently  treat  competition  under 
one,  and  that  its  least  signiBcant,  form,  viz.  as  competition  between 
individuals,  whether  employer  and  employer,  or  employer  and  labourer. 
If  any  one  wants  to  realize  the  distinction  between  an  abstract  or  an 
academic,  and  a  real  or  positive  treatment  of  economic  phenomena,  let 
him  compare  for  one  moment  Professor  Nicholson’s  account  of  the 
bargain  between  employer  and  workman  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney 
Webb’s  account  of  the  “Methods  of  Collective  Bargaining”  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Economic  Journal.  The  reader,  if  he  is  not 
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already  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  ooUeetive  bargaining  has  super* 
seded  individual  bargaining  in  organized  industries,  will  be  quickly 
satisfied  that  the  Professor  is  not  only  out  of  date,  but  inconsistent.  For, 
side  by  side  with  his  ideal  of  Industrial  Liberty  and  the  principles  of  the 
Free  Labour  Association,  Professor  Nicholson  retains  a  belief  in  the 
value  of  trade*unions,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  **  in  the  light 
of  experience  and  the  present  condition  of  industry  it  is  ridiculous  to  . 
suppose  that  *  profit-sharing  ’  can  be  a  substitute  for  trade-unions'’ 
which  (he  adds)  “  have  so  much  infiuence  in  determining  the  rate  of 
wages  and  the  conditions  of  employment.”  The  greater  part  of  the 
book,  however,  is  devoted  to  a  demonstration  of  the  futility  of  trade- 
unions  from  the  point  of  view  of  wages,  of  the  (somewhat  obvious) 
inconveniences  of  strikes,  and,  more  particularly,  the  absurdity  of  a 
**  living  wage.”  Professor  Nicholson  seems  to  find  a  complete  solution 
of  industrial  difficulties  in  Conciliation  ;  but,  however  excellent  and 
obvious  in  theory  Conciliation  may  be,  its  practical  difficulties  emerge 
upon  a  very  slight  consideration  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  has 
to  work  ;  and  however  perfect  the  machinery,  no  voluntary  board  of 
conciliation  can  provide  for  the  contingency  of  failure  to  come  to  an 
agreement.  It  then  becomes  a  trial  of  strength — a  matter  of  a  strike 
or  a  lock-out  (it  is  significant  that  Professor  Nicholson  does  not 
consider  the  latter  form)  ;  and  either  this  must  be  allowed  to  proceed  to 
its  consequences,  or  the  State  must  assume  just  that  responsibility  in 
the  industrial  sphere  which  Professor  Nicholson,  with  the  help  of 
odes  to  **  Liberty,”  wages  unrelenting  battle.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  the  latter  method  to  which  recent  experience  points.  A  **  living 
wage,”  again,  (let  us  grant  at  once)  is  a  demand  incompatible  with  the 
assumptions  of  ordinary  competition  ;  but  the  whole  point  lies  in  its 
pre-supposition  of  such  an  organization  of  industry  as  will  admit  of  a 
*‘fair  day’s  wage  for  .a  fair  day’s  work.”  Nothing  can  be  more 
**  dismal  ”  than  the  academic  declaration  that  such  an  ideal  is  not  only 
**moBt  reasonable  and  attractive,”  but  is  in  itself  a  condition  of 
productive  efficiency,  and  yet  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  public  teacher  of 
economics  to  bring  forward  objections  (and  not  even  **  all  that  might 
be  brought”)  which  are  ** fatal  to  the  proposal.”  And  if  they  are 
fatal,  is  not  this  an  awkward  blot  on  that  ‘‘  picture  ”  (of  perfect 
competition)  **  which  only  needed  the  dirt  to  be  taken  off  to  reveal  its 
ideal  beauty  ”  ?  And  how,  again,  can  it  be  said  to  be  the  logical  result 
of  perfect  competition,  not  only  that  all  who  are  employed  shall  be 
paid  at  the  same  rates,  but  that  all  must  find  equal  employment,  when 
such  logical  objections  can  be  made  to  a  **  fair  day’s  work  for  a  fair 
day’s  wage  ”  on  the  conditions  of  free  contract  ?  The  Professor  might 
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saj  that  a  ^  living  wage  ”  cannot  be  obtained  bj  simple  asking  or 
demanding,  bnt  bj  working  for  it ;  this  is  tme,  bat  an  uninstmoted 
jonrnalist  (in  whom  the  Professw  desiderates  economic  training)  oonld 
have  asserted  as  much  with  some  confidence.  Here,  again,  the  positive 
method  would  show  how  far  the  principle  of  a  maximum  wage  has 
been  already  established  (as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  bricklayers), 
what  are  the  conditions  of  those  industries  in  which  prices  are 
determined  by  wages,  what  are  the  diflBculties  in  other  industries 
(mostly  those  into  which  foreign  competition  enters)  and  in  what  way' 
could  they  be  met,  what  is  the  significance  of  the  policy  of  non¬ 
competitive  employers  (as  Grovernment  and  municipalities)  in  adopting 
a  **  fair  wage  policy,  and  what  it  involves — and  so  forth.  What  is 
not  helpful  is  to  generalize  the  issue,  and  then  obscure  it  by  a  series 
of  academic  and  aporematic  **  objections  ” — ^jnst  the  kind  of  objections 
by  which  the  ordinary  journalist  doet  think  a  complex  social  problem 
can  be  ^  settled  off-hand  :  ”  and  if  economic  training  is  only  meant  to 
sharpen  this  sort  of  casuistical  ingenuity,  we  are  ready  to  admit  that 
^  the  journalist  who  has  been  trained  in  economic  studies  will  have  a 
readiness  and  variety  of  resource  that  his  untrained  rival  will  envy," 
but  we  should  be  disposed  to  think,  indeed,  that  the  rival  might  be  at 
least  more  suggestive.  It  is  much  to  bb  desired  that  a  little  light  from 
the  lay  mind  of  the  man  of  affairs  and  perception  could  be  let  into  the 
Egyptian  darkness  of  academic  abstractions.  Social  problems  are,  after 
all,  more  an  affair  of  practical  wisdom  than  of  abstract  science,  and  the 
^  explanation  ’’  of  economic  facts  seems  to  involve  at  least  some  under¬ 
standing  of  them.  Let  ns  have  analysis  of  economic  phenomena  by  all 
means,  we  cannot  have  too  much  ;  but  let  us  remember  that  we  mean 
by  analysis  not  the  dissipation  of  a  concrete  whole  into  unreal 
abstractions,  but  the  resolution  of  it  into  its  actual  elements — the 
method  of  Adam  Smith,  and  the  method  which  Professor  Nicholson 
himself  employs  in  his  suggestive  essays  on  “  The  Living  Capital  of 
the  United  Kingdom,”  and  ”  The  Comparative  Strength  of  Labour  and 
Capital.” 

One  more,  and  last,  instance  of  Professor  Nicholson’s  abstract  way 
of  regarding  economic  forms  may  be  found  in  his  habitual  representation 
of  Socialism  as  mere  governmental  regulation  of  industry,  and  his 
assumption  that  ”  individual  freedom  and  enterprise  ”  on  the  one  hand, 
and  **  governmental  routine  and  control  ”  on  the  other,  are  not  only 
mutually  exclusive,  but  exhaustive  alternatives.  But  this  kind  of 
abstract  antithesis  is  tubtilitati  natura  longe  impar :  constrinpit  non 
ret.  It  is  Professor  Nicholson’s  only  justification,  however,  (if  it  is 
>  one)  for  treating  Socialism  as  lying  outside  the  limits  of  economic 
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diBCUMion  and  Socialista  as  a  peculiar  people.  In  the  dusk  the  plainest 
writing  is  nnintelligible ;  and  I  need  only  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Professor  Nicholson’s  conception  of  Socialism  has  got  no  farther 
than  the  idea  of  it  entertained,  let  us  say,  by  The  Morning  Pott.  His 
onset  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  war ;  not  for  the  reason  that  the 
enemy  are  too  many,  but  that  they  are  too  few.  The  bogey  of  a 
centralized  State  Socialism  (whatever  that  may  mean)  is  a  dream  of  the 
philosophic  imagination,  and  while  it  gives  some  employment  to 
members  of  societies  formed  for  the  promotion  of  Individualism  (what¬ 
ever  that  may  mean  also)  seems  to  have  no  other  final  cause.  The 
abstractions  of  either  Socialism  or  Individualism  are  equally  futile  and 
unmeaning,  and  form  the  occupation  of  idle  and  untrained  minds. 

In  attacking  the  type  of  thinking  of  which  these  studies  are  an 
illustration,  I  may  have  been  led  to  give  an  exaggerated  view  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  their  defects.  These  are,  after  all,  a  matter  of 
opinion,  and  Professor  Nicholson  would  desire  from  critics  the  frank¬ 
ness  he  himself  practises  ;  the  merits  of  the  volume,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  indisputable,  and  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  expect  from 
its  author.  Professor  Nicholson  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  not  con¬ 
troverting  trade-unionists  or  socialists — ^when,  for  instance,  he  finds  him¬ 
self  confronted  on  board  the  ss.  Johannetburg  with  the  conditions 
under  which  firemen  work  ;  and  he  makes  the  comments  and  suggestions 
that — well,  a  Socialist  would  have  made.  His  arguments  in  favour  of 
immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in  Zanzibar  are  conceived  and  expressed 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  Adam  Smith,  and  higher  praise  than  that 
Professor  Nicholson  would  not  desire. 

SiDKKT  Ball. 

STUDIES  IN  ECONOMICS.  By  William  Smabt,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Lecturer  on  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
[x.  341  pp.  8vo.  8«.  6d.  net.  Macmillan.  London,  1895.3 

In  these  Studies  tn  Economics,  Mr.  Smart  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  **  organization  is  the  need  of  the  time.”  Many  other  economists 
and  reformers  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  but  few  have 
attempted  to  show,  as  Mr.  Smart  has  shown  in  these  pages,  not  only 
that  organization  is  needed,  but  where  it  is  needed.  These  essays, 
taken  together,  furnish  a  masterly  analysis  of  the  present  state  of 
industry  in  England.  They  deal  with  the  causes  of  the  **  misdirection 
of  production  ;  ”  the  **  friction  from  the  currency  ;  ”  the  **  waste  in 
consumption  ;  ”  with  the  want,  on  the  one  hand,  of  employment  among 
producers,  combined  with  the  want,  on  the  other,  of  commodities  among 
the  consumers.  These  are  the  problems  which  press  for  solution  at  the 
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present  day,  apart  from  any  questions  as  to  the  snperior  advantages  of 
Socialistic  or  Individualistic  systems  of  production.  If  the  State  were 
to  become  the  sole  employer  of  labour  to-morrow,  these  questions 
would  still  have  to  be  solved,  and  they  would  be  no  nearer  solution. 
Unless  the  State  could  undertake  arbitrarily  to  regulate  consumption, 
production  would  still  be  liable  to  be  misdirected  ;  and,  until  a  world- 
state  could  be  realized  and  socialized,  any  imperfection  in  the  currency 
as  a  standard  of  value  would  tend  to  disorganize  trade.  Tet  the  almost 
incredible  number  of  schemes  which  have  been  suggested  of  late  years 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  industrial  world  would  show  that  too 
few  writers  on  these  subjects  realize  that  the  only  way  to  set 
about  reorganizing  a  system  is  by  learning  to  understand  it.  While, 
therefore,  the  present  volume  is  valuable  as  a  contribution  towards  the 
better  understanding  of  our  industrial  system,  it  is  also  valuable  from 
the  evidence  it  affords  of  bow  very  little  is  known  on  the  practical 
problems  it  discusses.  While  the  public  are  entertained  with  imaginary 
systems  of  industry  and  society,  they  are  very  poorly  instructed  as  to 
how  to  make  the  best  of  the  present  system.  Mr.  Smart,  after  com¬ 
menting  on  **the  almost  unanimous  approval,  on  the  part  of  both 
masters  and  men,  of  that  system  of  regulating  wages  known  as  the 
sliding  scale,*'  goes  on  to  say,  “  If  facts  are  so  strong,  and  if  opinions 
so  favourable  are  held  on  both  sides,  it  is  surely  time  that  some  effort 
was  made  to  concentrate  public  attention  on  this  solution  of  the  wage 
question.  .  .  .  My  own  experience  has  shown  me  that,  outside  of  the 
interested  circles,  very  little  is  known  about  the  matter.”  He  also 
comments  on  the  indifference  shown  by  English  statesmen  to  the 
question  of  the  currency,  although,  as  he  points  out,  in  this  case  inaction 
is  action.  Yet  in  1893  “  the  managers  of  our  national  housekeeping 
were  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  give  one  afternoon  to  the  consideration 
of  this,  the  most  momentous  question  at  present  affecting  the  national 
life.”  Perhaps  even  less  attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject  with 
which  the  third  part  of  this  volume  deals — waste  in  consumption.  Yet 
the  only  hope  of  improvement  in  this  direction  lies  in  the  change  which 
may  be  effected  in  public  opinion.  It  is  here  that  the  Austrian  School 
is  likely  to  do  such  good  work.  For  the  theory  of  value  which  it  has 
formulated  tends  to  lay  more  emphasis  than  the  hitherto  accepted 
formulas  on  the  effect  which  demand  has  on  supply,  or  the  mode  of 
consumption  on  the  method  of  production.  Mr.  Smart,  as  the  recognized 
English  exponent  of  this  school  of  economists,  discusses  wages,  the 
currency,  and  the  socialism  of  consumption  from  the  standpoint  of  this 
theory  of  value.  **  As  human  desire — carefully  distinguishing  the  word 
from  desirability — is  the  only  thing  that  can,  in  the  last  resort,  confer 
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ralne  on  any  commodity,”  and  as  human  desire  is  variable,  that  form  of 
organisation  is  likely  to  be  most  effective  which  allows  the  producer  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  the  varying  value  of  his  commodity.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  desirability  of  the  sliding  scale  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fixed 
living  wage  on  the  other,  are  considered.  In  the  light  of  this  theory  of 
value  the  function  of  the  currency  in  the  industrial  organization  becomes 
of  the  greatest  importance.  In  the  essays  on  A  Mere  Commodity,” 
**  Must  Prices  fail,”  and  **  Over-production,”  an  attempt  is  made  to 
estimate  how  far  the  defect  in  the  currency  as  a  standard  of  value  is 
responsible  for  the  disorganization  of  trade  and  industry.  The  aim  of 
the  essays  is  rather,  by  a  close  analysis  of  the  situation,  to  show  the 
need  of  reform  than  to  enter  into  any  details  concerning  the  reforms  to 
be  adopted.  But  for  the  discomfort  of  those  who  would  prefer  known 
evils  to  possible  unknown  ones  which  might  follow  a  change,  the 
author  assures  them  that  **  to  take  no  action  is  to  adopt  ”  the  untried 
plan.  The  two  essays  on  “  New  Wealth  and  Old  ”  and  “  The 
Socializing  of  Consumption  ”  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
neglected  economics  of  consumption.  “  There  is  an  investigation 
waiting  on  the  economist — and  long  recognized  as  waiting — which,  by 
making  clear  what  certain  uses  of  wealth  involve,  may  point  an 
immediately  practicable  way  in  which  the  conscientious  person  may 
proceed  to  clear  his  own  little  corner  of  creation.”  It  is  to  this 
investigation  that  these  two  essays  are  devoted ;  and  if  the  handling  of 
the  subject  shows  the  author  to  be  a  worthy  exponent  of  the  Austrian 
school  of  economists,  at  the  same  time  the  spirit  and  directness  with 
which  the  moral  is  enforced  proclaim  him  a  worthy  disciple  of  Mr. 
Buskin.  Even  mors  clearly  is  Mr.  Buskin’s  influence  to  be  traced 
in  the  last  essay  on  The  Place  of  Industry  in  the  Social  Organism.” 
Here,  again,  Mr.  Smart  aims  rather  at  giving  a  clear  view  of  the 
situation,  than  at  suggesting  reforms.  **  The  new  economist  must  look  at 
man  primarily  as  a  spiritual  being,  and  must  look  at  all  men  as  spiritual 
beings.  .  .  .  No  considerations  of  the  sacredness  of  private  property  or 
freedom  of  bequest  should  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  fact  that  the  birth¬ 
right  of  every  human  soul  in  a  civilized  country  is  an  education,  and 
training,  and,  finally,  an  occupation  that  will  make  it  possible  for  him 
to  realize  himself  iu  what  we  know  to  be  the  only  true  life — the  life  of 
thought.” 

**  How  this  is  to  be  brought  about  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  The  first 
step  towards  the  solution  of  a  problem  is  to  state  the  quantum.  Once 
we  realize  the  spiritual  purpose  of  social  evolution,  the  means  will  be 
found.” 


F.  M.  Butlin. 
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THE  SEXES  COMPARED,  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS.  BjEdwabd  * 
TON  Habtmann.  Tnuislsted  by  A.  Kknneb.  [164  pp.  Crown 
8to.  2«.  6<f.  Sonnenschein.  London,  1895.] 

This  Toinme  contains  seven  popular  essays  by  the  celebrated 
Oerman  pessimist.  The  translator  has  chosen  them  with  the  object  of 
introdncing  the  English  public,  which  already  knows  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Unconscious,  to  the  ethical  and  practical  side  of  Hartmann’s 
speculations.  The  first  two,  **  The  Sexes  compared,”  and  The 
Vital  Question  of  the  Family,”  will  surprise  those  who  imagined  that 
Hartmann,  like  Schopenhauer,  wishes  to  persuade  the  human  race  to 
conclude  their  luckless  experiment  of  living,  without  further  delay. 
Hartmann  is  so  far  from  desiring  his  readers  to  seek  a  happy  despatch, 
that  he  nrges  them  all  to  marry  early  and  have  large  families.  He  is 
strongly  opposed  to  the  higher  education  of  women,  because  it  uses  up 
vital  force  which  should  all  be  devoted  to  maternity  ;  and  nothing, 
according  to  him,  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  this  main  object 
of  woman’s  existence.  The  tone  of  the  first  essay  is  rather  brutal,  and 
from  the  Christian  point  of  view  it  is  unsatisfactory,  for  he  considers  it 
absurd  to  expect  or  demand  continence  before  marriage  from  men. 
**  The  Vital  Question  of  the  Family  ”  is,  for  Hartmann,  the  pressing' 
need  for  encouraging  marriage,  which  is  avoided  with  increasing 
frequency  by  the  men  of  the  upper  classes,  owing,  he  thinks,  to  the 
luxurious  habits  and  exacting  selfishness  of  the  ladies,  and  their 
proneness  to  repudiate  their  side  of  the  marriage  contract.  He  thinks 
that  every  one  should  marry,  and  as  early  as  possible,  in  order  that 
each  couple  may  produce  on  the  average  eleven  children,  which  he  has 
calculated  to  be  the  natural  size  of  a  family.  How  the^  numerous 
candidates  for  admission  into  the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds  are  to 
find  elbow-room,  be  does  not  say ;  and  it  is  clear  that  he  has  not 
studied  vital  statistics  very  carefully,  or  he  would  not  make  the  state¬ 
ment  that  **  in  all  modem  civilized  countries  the  legitimate  births  are 
inadequate  to  secure  them  from  retrogression.”  This  is  true  of  France, 
but,  1  believe,  not  even  approximately  true  of  any  other  European  nation. 
Refractory  celibates  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  drastic  manner.  The 
author  suggests  that  a  quintupled  and  progressive  income  tax,  together 
with  a  mulct  of  50  per  cent,  on  all  legacies,  might  be  sufficient  to 
damp  the  satisfaction  of  the  smug  bachelor,”  and  to  cause  him  to 
“  cease  robbing  his  hands  with  pleasure.”  (The  tax  is  to  be  five-fold 
because  five  is  the  average  number  of  a  family.  Bnt  surely,  on 
Hartmann’s  showing,  the  culprit  gets  off  too  easily.  Justice  demands 
that  he  should  pay  thirteen  income-taxes.)  It  seems  rather  hard  that 
spinsters,  **  however  innocent  they  may  individually  be  of  the  charge 
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of  remaining  wilfollj  unmarried,”  moat  pay  the  same  penalties  ;  but 
**  the  State  can  pay  no  regard  to  individual  cases.” 

It  is  difficult  to  take  such  suggestions  as  seriously  as  the  author 
evidently  intends  them  to  be  taken.  From  an  accomplished  naturalist 
like  Hartmann  we  might  have  expected  a  less  frivolous  contribution  to 
a  grave  controversy.  For  the  real  biological  problem  does  not  arise 
from  the  weakness  of  the  birth-rate,  but  from  the  fact  that  in  every 
civilized  country  natural  selection  has  almost  ceased  to  operate,  and  the 
population  is  mainly  recruited  from  the  least  desirable  elements.  If 
Weismann’s  theory  of  heredity  is  true,  this  means  the  progressive 
deterioration  of  the  species  ;  and  no  social  reforms  which  do  not  favour 
natural  or  rational  selection  can  even  retard  this  inevitable  process. 
It  is  an  evil  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate,  and  extremely 
difficult  to  deal  with.  To  preach  responsibility  in  marriage  is  almost 
worse  than  useless  ;  for  the  only  people  who  would  listen  to  such 
teaching  are  those  whose  moral  endowments  are  above  the  average, 
and  who  might  therefore  transmit  useful  qualities  in  spite  of  physical 
defects.  The  clear  duty  of  the  modern  State  is  to  promote  scientific 
investigation  into  the  causes  which  produce  deformity,  idiocy,  insanity, 
and  criminality,  and  then  to  prevent  all  undesirable  unions  by  stringent 
legislation.  The  man  who  first  grapples  with  this  problem  in  such  a 
way  as  to  do  justice  both  to  its  moral  and  to  its  physiological  aspects, 
will  be  a  great  benefactor  to  his  kind. 

I  have  left  myself  but  little  space  to  speak  of  the  later  essays.  The 
editor  defines  Hartmann’s  position  correctly  when  he  says  that  *‘his 
ethics  are  based  on  Pessimism  combined  with  Optimism  and  Monism.” 
This  curious  combination  is  intelligible  when  we  realize  that  his  pes¬ 
simism  is  purely  eschatological.  He  believes  that  the  human  race  will 
eventually  decide  to  sever  its  connection  with  the  cosmic  process  ;  but, 
meanwhile,  he  says,  ‘‘  the  follower  of  my  system,  in  his  practical  con¬ 
duct,  cannot  be  differentiated  from  the  optimist  of  the  ordinary  stamp, 
provided  he  is  a  teleologist.”  His  system  of  practical  ethics  is  based 
on  “  the  removal  of  that  illusion — the  plurality  of  individuals.”  By 
the'  negation  of  individual  personality  he  hopes  to  eradicate  selfishness, 
and  to  establish  altruism  aud  resignation  on  a  firm  foundation.  This 
conception,  and  the  use  made  of  it,  remind  us  of  parts  of  the 
Theologia  Germanica  and  other  mystical  writings  ;  and  the  treatment 
of  it  by  Hartmann  may  be  recommended  as  an  able  elucidation  of  the 
text,  “  He  that  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it.”  But  he  does  not  and 
cannot  add  anything  to  that  supreme  statement  of  the  secret  of 
Jesus.” 

The  translator  has  done  his  work  very  fairly.  Most  of  his 
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senteoceB  read  like  English  ;  bat  there  are  a  few  verj  queer  phrases, 
like  **  Panishment  can  exercise  a  preventatiye  and  improving  effec- 
tire  ’*  (I)  ;  and  **  pennigs  *'  are  not  in  circulation  either  here  or  in  the 
Fatherland. 

W.  B.  IHO*. 

THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE;  Eighth 
Special  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labour.  Prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Cabroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labour, 
bj  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  Ph.D.  [461  pp.  8to.  Washington,  1895.] 
This  Tolnminons  octavo  report,  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
is  introduced,  with  everj  circumstance  of  official  warrant,  in  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States.  In  this  imposing  connection 
alone,  it  demands  attention  ;  but  quite  beyond  the  Presidential  introduc¬ 
tion,  which  is  short  and  solemn,  the  report  is,  in  the  main,  a  message  to 
all  people  **  who  on  earth  do  dwell.**  The  housing  of  the  working 
people  in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Germany,  France,  Belgium, 
Italy,  Denmark,  and  elsewhere  is  considered  with  an  open  mind  in 
almost  every  aspect,  and  consequently  without  prejudice,  in  a  mass  of 
well-digested  statistics  that  are  invaluable — ^that  is,  so  far  as  they  go. 
Where  they'  might,  and  therefore  where  they  ought  to  have  gone 
further,  with  proportionate  advantage,  and  made  it  plain  that  the 
halting,  hesitating,  facing-both-ways  laws  are  almost  in  collusion  with 
the  worst  law-breakers,  will  presently  be  shown.  Experts  have  been 
at  work,  and  some  of  them  conspicuously  eon  amore,  in  gathering 
together  statistics  and  plans  ;  but  there  is  really  no  apparent  effort  to 
account  for  the  continuance  of  all  the  various  forms  of  avoidable 
physical  and  moral  evil  that  are  tabulated  in  this  volume  with  quite 
imposing  precision. 

This  special  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labour  runs  to  443 
pages,  and  is  presented  in  thirteen  chapters.  Chap.  i.  explains  the 
scope  and  character  of  the  inquiry,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  communicate 
information  that  will  be  serviceable  to  all  persons  who  are  in  any  way 
interested,  from  whatever  cause,  in  the  proper  housing  of  the  people. 
Chap,  ii.,  whilst  disclosing  the  general  sanitary  organization  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  gives  special  attention  to 
the  local  regulation  of  metropolitan  centres  within  these  countries 
and  the  United  States.  Chap.  iii.  deals  with'  the  difficulties  and 
possibilities  of  expropriation  for  purposes  of  public  health,  in  their  legal 
aspect,  and  financial  and  sanitary  result.  The  facts  cited  will  be 
found  to  be  useful,  both  for  precept  and  warning,  so  far  as  they 
go.  Chap.  iv.  treats  of  certain  results  of  sanitary  reform  in  a  few 
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metropolitan  centres  at  home  and  abroad,  and  reminds  us  of  what  the 
late  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  was  sneered  at  as  the  apostle  and  apologist 
of  **  a  policy  of  sewage,”  said  in  London  as  long  ago  as  the  summer  of 
1877.  These  were  the  words  of  the  then  Prime  Minister :  **  I  have 
touched  upon  the  health  of  the  people,  and  I  know  there  are  many  who 
look  upon  that  as  an  amiable  but  merely  philanthropic  subject  to  dwell 
upon  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  question  is  much  deeper  than  it  appears 
upon  the  surface.  The  health  of  the  people  is  really  the  foundation 
upon  which  all  their  happiness,  and  all  their  power  as  a  State  depend  ; 
and  speaking  to  those  who,  1  hope,  are  proud  of  the  Empire  to  which  they 
belong,  1  recommend  to  them  by  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  assist 
the  movement  now  prevalent  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  people 
by  ameliorating  the  dwellings  in  which  they  live.  The  health  of  the 
people  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  first  duty  of  a  statesman.”  Chap.  v. 
deals  with  sanitary  aid  societies  and  their  work.  Chap.  vi.  sets 
forth  the  building  regulations  of  representative  cities  in  different 
countries,  with  the  aim  of  showing  what  provision  is  made  for  guarding 
against  the  perpetuation  of  structurally  defective  habitations.  Chap, 
vii.  treats  of  public  intervention  in  the  housing  of  working  people, 
giving  the  most  notable  laws  that  have  been  passed,  and  is,  seemingly, 
a  little  too  well  pleased  and  satisfied  with  them.  Chap.  viii.  presents 
information  respecting  rent  collecting.  Chape,  ix.,  x.,  and  xi.  deal 
with  model  housing,  and  treat  elaborately  of  block  buildings,  small 
houses,  and  model  lodging-houses.  These  three  chapters  furnish  the 
greatest  part  of  this  report,  chap.  ix.  alone  running  to  150  pages. 
Chap.  xii.  is  entitled  **  Economic  and  Ethical  Aspects,”  and  chap.  xiii. 
summarizes,  with  praiseworthy  conciseness,  some  of  the  most  salient 
conclusions. 

This  report  is  really  a  prodigious  and  exemplary  effort  to  collect  and 
collate  information  from  almost  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
to  tabulate  laboriously  the  well-digested  statistics  that  abound  in  these 
pages.  There  are  no  less  than  150  drawings,  elevations,  and  ground 
plans  of  model  block  buildings,  model  small  houses,  and  model  lodging- 
houses.  To  accomplish  these  results,  the  housing  of  the  people  in 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and,  indeed,  in  almost  every  capital 
of  Europe  is  in  its  every  possible  aspect  brought  before  us  up  to  date. 
The  result  is  only  encouraging  as  showing  what  may  be  done  in  this 
JIh  de  necle  generation.  And  in  this  light  the  revelation  of  what 
might  have  been  accomplished,  and  yet  has  resolvedly  been  left  undone, 
at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  should  surely  set  the  sleepiest 
of  our  senators  thinking.  What  may  be  said  for  and  against  model 
block  buildings  is  certainly  not  left  unsaid  in  the  sometimes  tedious 
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chap.  ix. ;  and  under  this  head  the  working  of  the  Glasgow  Work* 
man  Dwelling  Company  is  set  forth  without  any  stint  of  exhaustive 
detail.  This  company  is  one  of  the  outgrowths  of  a  lecture  delivered 
by  Dr.  James  B.  Bussell,  medical  officer  of  health  for  Glasgow,  not 
long  ago.  In  the  course  of  the  lecture.  Dr.  Russell  said  in  reference  to 
the  awful  conditions  of  slum  life  and  death :  **  I  have  told  you  that 
in  Glasgow  the  population  in  1881  was  511,520  persons,  and  that,  of 
these,  25  per  cent,  lived  in  one*room,  and  15  per  cent,  in  two*room 
houses ;  but  what  does  that  mean  ?  It  means  that  120,000  live  in 
those  one-room,  and  228,000  in  those  two-room  houses.  But  is  that 
all  I  can  say  ?  I  might  throw  down  that  statement  before  you,  and 
ask  yon  to  imagine  yourselves  with  all  your  appetites,  and  passions, 
your  daily  necessities  and  functions,  your  feelings  of  modesty,  your 
sense  of  propriety,  your  births,  your  sicknesses,  your  deaths,  your 
children — in  short,  your  lives  in  the  whole  round  of  their  relationships 
with  the  seen  and  the  unseen,  suddenly  shrivelled  and  sunk  into  such 
conditions  of  space.  I  can  only  venture  to  lift  a  corner  of  the  curtain 
which  veils  the  life  that  is  lived  in  these  houses.  It  is  impossible  to 
show  you  more.  The  question  for  us  is,  what  can  we  do  ?  The 
solution  of  the  social  problem  of  the  age  is  for  ns,  the  doing  something 
here  and  now.”  And  the  appalling  statistics  in  relation  to  model 
lodging-houses  in  Liverpool  furnish  a  no  less  revolting  revelation  : 
«  During  1892,”  says  the  official  report  of  Dr.  J.  Stopford  Taylor,  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  **  682  rooms  were  indecently  occupied  by  1001 
males  and  1009  females,  besides  428  children  between  the  ages  of  three 
and  twelve.  In  322  instances  one  man  and  two  women  were  found 
in  the  same  bed-room ;  in  156  instances  two  men  and  one  woman  ; 
in  48  instances  two  men  and  two  women  ;  in  23  instances  one  man 
and  three  women ;  in  70  instances  three  men  and  three  women  ;  in  3 
instances  two  men  and  three  women  ;  in  3  instances  three  men  and 
two  women  ;  in  1  instance  one  man  and  four  women  ;  in  1  instance  four 
men  and  one  woman  ;  in  2  instances  one  man  and  five  women  ;  in  2 
instances  five  men  and  one  woman ;  and  in  1  instance  six  men  and 
two  women.” 

In  chap,  xii.,  with  very  commendable  directness,  the  economic  and 
ethical  aspects  of  the  question  are  considered.  It  is  incontestably 
true  that  **the  {novision  of  first-class  homes  is  of  great  importance. 
If  they  can  be  provided  at  a  lower  rate  than  ordinary,  and  yet  bring 
a  normal  commercial  return,  nothing  further  can  be  desired.”  The 
report  reminds  ns  that  George  Picot  said,  **  the  improvement  of  dwell¬ 
ings  is  the  best  guarantee  of  civilization,”  and  it  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  **  an  exceedingly  unfavourable  ethical  element  in  existing  methods 
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of  living  in  the  habitation  of  one  room,  where  frequently  persons,  other 
than  members  of  the  family,  are  accommodated.  Lord  Shaftesbnry 
remarks  that  the  effect  of  the  one-room  system  is  physically  and 
morally  beyond  all  description.  It  generally  leads  to  the  one-bed 
system,  where  the  herding  of  sexes  is  totally  destructive  of  all  benefits 
derived  from  edncation.”  It  is,  of  course,  of  the  first  consequence, 
both  from  an  economic  and  an  ethical  point  of  view,  whether  the 
pig  makes  the  sty  or  the  sty  makes  the  pig ;  and  this  is  what  this 
special  report  of  the  Commission  of  Labour  concludes  that  the  late 
Lord  Shaftesbury  thought  about  it :  “  He  was  able  to  say  that  he 
was  certain  that  many  people  who  are  in  a  filthy  and  deplorable 
condition,  have  been  made  so  by  their  own  surroundings,  while,  if  the 
houses  were  improved,  many  might  remain  in  their  filth,  others  might 
be  rescued  from  it.  Human  nature  is  imitative,  and  the  force  of  good 
example  is  catching.  Drunkenness  is  sometimes  the  cause,  but  is 
oftener  the  effect  of  poor  housing.  Physical  exhaustion,  nervous 
depression,  want  of  nutritious  food,  stimulate  alcoholic  indulgence.'* 
It  never  seemed  to  come  quite  home,  even  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  that 
though  the  elders,  men  and  women,  begrimed  with  grossness,  will, 
leave  the  mark  of  their  bestiality  wherever  they  grovel,  the  children, 
at  all  events,  may  be  plucked  back  from  the  danger  of  such 
pollution. 

It  is  here  shown,  on  the  whole,  on  very  sufficient  grounds,  (1)  that 
there  seems  absolutely  no  excuse  whatever  why  working  men,  in  receipt 
of  a  fair  wage,  should  not  everywhere  be  provided  with  decent  houses 
— it  is  largely  the  fault  of  public  authorities  if  they  are  not ;  (2)  that 
making  provision  for  the  large  class  who  are  mainly  to  be  found  in 
lodging-houses  on  a  sound  commercial  basis  is  certainly  not  beyond 
the  range  of  possibility  ;  and  (3)  it  is  pointed  out  that  there  is  only 
one  way  of  dealing  with  the  incorrigible,  the  drunkard,  and  the 
submerged,  for  whom  home  "  has  altogether  lost  its  meaning — and 
that  is,  to  recover  the  young  from  their  environments,  where  there  is 
everything  to  drag  down,  and  nothing  to  uplift.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  community  to  provide  itself  with  an  efficient  sanitary  code,  and, 
moreover,  to  see  that  it  is  enforced.  Laws  must  be  made  that  cannot 
be  broken,  that  cannot  be  administered  on  a  sliding  scale,  here  up  to 
the  maximum  of  the  powers  conferred,  there  down  to  the  minimum ; 
and  it  is  in  this  connection  that  the  experts  who  are  responsible  for 
this  elaborate  report  fail  to  apprehend  that  there  is  no  law  in  England 
for  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  tdkt  is  not  in  its  application 
optional,  and  therefore  open  to  that  evasion  of  which  local  authorities 
so  often  know  how  to  take  advantage.  A  good  deal  is  said  here  about 
VoL.  VI. — No.  3.  2  F 
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the  Honsing  of  the  Working  ClMses  Act,  1890.  There  was  also  the 
consolidating  measure  of  that  year,  incorporating  Torrens’s  and 
Cross’s  and  other  Acts,  but  the  provisions  of  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  were  altogether  new  to  the  Statute 
Book.  The  Act  of  1890  confers  very  sufficient  permissive  and 
enabling  powers  on  local  •  sanitary  authorities,  but  the  powers  may 
be  suspended  at  will,  with  the  result  that  they  are  hanging  up  nearly 
all  along  the  line.  The  compiler  of  this  report  appears  almost 
altogether  to  under-estimate  the  fact  that  the  laws  of  sanitation  in 
this  country  are  not  laws  of  compulsion  and  may  be  overridden,  not 
only  by  slum-owning  vestrymen,  but  by  some  rookery-holding  town 
clerks.  If  they  were  not  so  open  to  contempt  as  to  be  despised  and 
defied  by  most  so-called  sanitary  bodies  at  will,  how  has  it  come  to 
pass  that  all  acts  bearing  upon  the  housing  of  the  people  are  prac¬ 
tically  a  dead  letter,  not  only  in  one  part,  but  in  many  places  ?  For 
example,  Mr.  Asquith,  M.P.,  the  late  Home  Secretary^  speaking  only 
last  November  in  Walworth  Road,  said  :  refer  to  a  neighbourhood 

where,  within  the  compass  of  a  single  square  mile,  115,500  people  lived. 
How  many  of  them  with  their  wives  and  families  were  inhabitants 
of  a  single  room  !  If  we  all  knew  the  truth  of  these  things,  I  suspect 
we  should  be  appalled.”  The  Mansion  House  Committee  for  improving 
the  dwellings  of  the  people  report  every  month  hundreds  of  cases, 
that  have  come  under  inspection,  of  overlooked  slum  pollution  and  of 
overcrowding,  within  a  very  measurable  distance  of  the  centre 
of  the  richest  metropolis  in  the  world,  which  the  official  admini¬ 
strators  of  the  law  have  never  brought  to  light.  This  most  be  taken 
to  mean  that  either  all  existing  sanitary  laws  are  virtually  inoperative, 
or  else  that  their  action,  which  ought  to  be  practically  automatic, 
is  suspended  at  what  is  called  the  **  discretion  ”  of  local  sanitary 
authorities.  Nine  years  ago  a  great  deal  was  written,  that  was  all 
only  too  tme,  concerning  the  condition  of  the  Windsor  slums.  The 
Corporation,  at  white  heat,  went  to  Whitehall  to  challenge  an  inquiry 
at  the  hands  of  the  Local  GU>vemment  Board,  and  then,  before  ever 
the  inspectors  got  upon  the  scene,  set  to  work  to  sweep  and  garnish, 
so  Uiat,  with  the  overcrowded  put  out  of  the  way,  everything  might 
be  whitewashed  and  ready  for  a  prepared  **  parade  ”  inspection. 
Nevertheless,  the  verdict  was,  **  the  older  courts  and  alleys  of  Windsor 
are  in  all  or  in  some  respects  still  pitiably  bad.”  The  sanitary 
authorities  of  the  Boyal  Borough  were  told  what  things  they  had 
to  do  to  make  some  inhuman  habitations  **  even  tolerably  habitable  ;  ” 
and  a  second  inspection,  this  time  not  solicited  or  expected,  revealed 
the  fact  that  Windsor’s  rulers  and  guides,  believing  they  had  done 
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with  Whitetuill,  and  that  they  might  therefore  slumber  and  sleep,  had 
left  undone  a  very  great  deal  that  they  had  been  told  to  do.  Indeed,  in 
the  face  of  the  Act  of  1890,  there  are  dwellings  at  this  present  time 
in  the  Royal  Borough  that  have  no  **  backs,”  that  are  without  the 
most  primitive  elementary  forms  of  the  rudest  sanitation.  A  few 
weeks  ago  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  London  County  Council 
reported  that  the  slums  of  Lambeth,  and  the  overcrowding  in  its 
rookeries  were  an  outrage  upon  morals,  health,  and  decency.  This, 
then,  not  yesterday,  but  to-day,  at  the  close  of  the  Victorian  era,  is 
the  officially  declared  condition  of  royal  Windsor  and  archiepiscopal 
Lambeth.  If  anything  so  gross  and  so  degrading,  so  provocative  of 
a  moral  murrain  can  be  brought  home  to  the  place  where  the  Sovereign 
has  her  castle,  and  to  which  she  summons  her  Privy  Council,  and 
where  the  Primate  has  his  palace,  to  which  he  bids  a  Pan- Anglican 
Synod,  will  it  not  be  asked,  **  If  they  do  these  things  in  a  green  tree 
what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ?  ”  If  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act,  1890,  confessedly  from  its  conception  a  contrivance  of 
compromise,  which  is  accorded  much  too  much  favour  in  this  report, 
has  any  force  whatever  with  which  to  deal  drastically  with  the 
hidden  things  of  darkness,  why  can  Windsor  and  Lambeth  still  set 
it  at  defiance  ?  Of  course,  whilst  they  can,  and  do,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Rector  of  St.  Giles’s  in  the  Fields,  where  the  **  housing  ”  of . 
the  squatters  of  the  Seven  Dials  is  almost  barbarous,  should  write  to 
the  Tinui  to  say,  as  he  did  the  other  day,  **I  have  16,000  people 
under  my  charge,  a  large  portion  of  whom  are  crowded  into  insufficient 
tenements  amidst  most  depressing  surroundings.”  Depressing  sur¬ 
roundings  are,  indeed,  the  environment  of  the  whole  matter.  This 
report  very  elaborately  sets  forth  the  present  condition  of  the  housing 
of  the  people,  not  only  in  the  United  States  for  the  instruction  of 
Congress,  but  throughout  Great  Britain,  and  in  almost  every  capital 
in  Europe.  It  shows  that  although  the  question  is  full  of  formidable 
difficulties,  there  is  really  nothing  that  is  not  possible  of  achievement ; 
but  then  it  does  not  add  that  the  possible  can  never  be  reached  until 
the  law  affecting  the  whole  question  is  made  compulsory,  and  all 
medical  officers  of  health  and  sanitary  inspectors  are  made  the  officers 
of  the  State,  and  are  no  longer  the  servants  of  the  local  authority. 
The  lives  of  millions  all  over  the  world  are  deteriorating  in  what 
Archbishop  Benson  once  called  ‘‘a  demoniacal  organization.”  The 
moral  and  physical  waste  of  fibre  and  tissue  that  goes  on  every  hour  is 
appalling ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  exceeding  gravity  of  the  economic  and 
ethical  aspects  of  the  question,  the  truth  of  the  plain  words  which 
mark  the  conclusion  of  this  report  is  surely  incontestable ;  Bad 
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boosing  is  a  terribly  expensive  thing  to  any  commnnity.  Moreover, 
it  explains  mncb  that  is  mysterions  in  relation  to  dmnkenness,  poverty, 
crime,  and  all  forms  of  social  decline.** 

Abthcb  Bobins. 


THE  SOClAXiIST  STATE :  Its  Natnre,  Aims,  and  Conditions. 

Being  an  Introdnction  to  tbe  Stndy  of  Socialism.  By  E.  C.  K. 

Gonnkb,  M.A.,  Brnnner  Professor  of  Economic  Science,  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  Liverpool.  [251  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2$.  6d.  Scott. 

London,  1895.] 

Tbe  present  volnme  contains  a  very  temperate  and  tbongbtfnl 
acconnt  of  Socialism.  Tbe  antbor  deals  with  bis  snbject  from  a 
singnlarly  nnprejndiced  and  impartial  point  of  view,  and  many  of 
bis  comments  on  social  qaestions  are  both  interesting  and  suggestive ; 
bat,  as  an  introduction  to  tbe  study  of  Socialism,  it  is  not  wholly 
successful.  Socialism  is  debned  as  aiming  at  the  substitution  of  a 
system  of  industrial  production,  collectively  organized,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  human  activities,  collectively  owned,  for  a  system  of 
production  individually  organized  and  owned ;  **  and  throughout  the 
whole  book  it  is  treated  and  criticized,  not  as  a  principle,  but  as  a 
system.  Only  when  the  principle  of  Socialism  is  carried  to  an 
extreme  can  it  result  in  a  rigorously  consistent  Socialistic  system 
of  production,  and  an  introduction  which  deals  exclusively  with 
Socialism  when  carried  to  an  extreme  must  be  incomplete.  Assuming 
that  Individualism  and  Socialism  are  extremes,  and  as  such  to  be 
condemned,  the  author  defines  an  alternative  policy.  **  For  tbe  truth 
would  seem  to  be  that  there  are  many  intermediate  positions  between 
the  unpleasant  extremes  of  a  soulless  Individualism  and  the  paralysis 
of  Socialism.**  **  What  the  realizable  ideal  of  society  may  be  depends 
largely  on  what  can  be  made  out  of  human  nature ;  and  so  long  as 
it  is  so  variable  as  it  is,  so  long  as  it  is  so  illogical  as,  in  practice, 
at  least,  it  is,  just  so  long  we  must  be  content  with  a  State  which 
occupies  itself  in  utilizing  so  far  as  it  can  the  good  which  is  to  be 
found  in  opposing  principles.**  **  Past  Individualism  **  and  **  Present 
Socialism  **  are  to  give  place  to  the  **  Modern  Social  State.**  Professor 
Flint  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  in  his  lately  published  work  on 
Socialism.  But  is  not  this  a  question  rather  of  the  use  of  words  than 
of  principles  ?  The  author  does  not  name  the  **  opposing  principles  ** 
which  the  State  is  to  utilize ;  but  the  context  would  imply  that  he 
is  referring  to  Individualism  and  Socialism — principles  which  his 
method  of  confining  the  meaning  of  the  words  to  the  extremes  would 
leave  nameless.  The  very  fact  that  ‘*Past  Individualism**  is  to  be 
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condemned,  would  seem  to  implj  that  the  evils  which  it  bronght 
about  should  be  corrected  bj  the  present  application  of  the  opposing 
principle,  and  this,  it  is  evident  from  other  passages  in  the  book, 
the  author  does  mean ;  only  this  manner  of  regarding  Socialism  as 
a  system,  and  of  considering  the  comparative  merits  of  social  action 
and  Socialism  as  **  the  problem  ”  on  which  **  a  final  judgment  must  be 
arrived  at,  not  on  one  aspect  or  one  presentment  of  the  case,  but 
after  an  even-minded  review  of  the  whole  complex  medley  of  interests, 
difficulties,  dangers,  and  advantages,’'  gives  a  sense  of  futility  to  many 
of  the  arguments  in  this  book.  A  general  existence  of  monotony 
deprived  of  enterprise,  even  if  accompanied  by  sufficiency  of  food ;  ” 
**the  neglect  of  individuality”  arising  from  the  machine-like  action 
**  of  Socialistic  institutions  ;  ”  “  the  destruction  of  family  life  ” — seem 
far-away  dangers.  To  hold  up  these  possible  consequences  as  a 
warning  against  Socialism  is  to  fall  into  the  same  error  as  the 
Socialists  themselves — to  believe  that  a  system  will  modify  human 
nature  to  such  a  vast  extent  in  such  a  short  time  as  to  crush  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  break  up  family  life.  The  instinct  of  com¬ 
petition  and  natural  affection  might  be  trusted  to  break  up  any  system 
which  has  been  introduced  in  defiance  of  them.  In  England,  where 
it  seems  probable  that  every  Socialistic  measure  will  be  accepted  or 
rejected  on  its  own  merits,  these  considerations  are  likely  to  modify 
every  measure,  and  it  seems  beside  the  mark  to  speak  of  “  a  problem  ” 
to  be  solved  or  a  “  system  ”  on  the  expediency  of  which  a  final 
judgment”  must  be  given.  The  chapter  where,  under  the  head  of 
**  Social  Action,”  the  practical  measures  are  discussed,  is  by  far  tbe 
most  interesting  in  this  volume,  and  one  can  only  wish  that  the- 
definition  of  Socialism  which  the  author  accepts  had  allowed  him  to 
discuss,  at  greater  length,  the  many  questions  which  would  have  to  be 
considered  in  any  introduction  to  practical  Socialism. 

F.  M.  Bdtlik. 

THE  COMING  INDIVIDUALISM.  By  A.  Eomont  Hake  and 
O.  E.  Wesslau.  [vi.,  347  pp.  8vo.  14s.  Constable.  London, 
1895.] 

The  authors  of  this  militant  volume  have  a  very  simple  remedy  for  the 
ills  of  society  :  render  individual  liberty  complete,  and  all  will  be  well. 
Unfortunately,  tbe  remedy  is  too  simple  :  the  attempt  to  save  society 
by  abstractions,  whether  that  of  Individualism  or  of  Socialism,  is  a 
form  of  intellectual  economy  that  seems  inveterate  to  the  human  mind. 
The  failure  to  distinguish  is  another  side  of  the  same  economy.  The 
authors  not  only  refuse  to  discriminate  between  this  regulation  and 
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that  regtilation  of  indostiy,  but  between  the  regolation  of  indnstry 
and  the  r^nlation  of  enjojment.  The  chapter  on  **Free  Trade  in 
Amusements”  is  effective,  but  its  effectiveness  is  no  argument  for 
free  trade  in  land  or  in  banking.  The  whole  point  of  Socialism  lies 
in  the  simplification  and  organization  of  the  material  basis  of  life,  not 
in  the  simplification  and  organization  of  life  itself.  It  is  one  thing 
for  a  mnnicipality  to  look  after  the  citizens’  drains,  another  thing  to 
look  after  their  morals.  Liberty,  like  any  other  principle  of  life, 
depends  on  its  context  and  relations.  Before  we  can  determine 
whether  it  is  good  or  bad,  we  must  know  for  whom  and  in  what 
the  liberty  is  meant.  It  is  also  evident  that  legislative  regu¬ 
lation  has  done  much  harm ;  but  this  is  an  argument  not  against 
regulation,  but  against  unwise  and  improper  regulation.  It  is  an 
objection  to  State  regulation  that  governments  are  fallible ;  but  it  is 
an  objection  which  proves  too  much,  and  could  be  equally  applied  to 
individual  action :  liability  to  err  is  an  argument  for  as  wise  action 
as  possible,  not  for  inaction.  Once  granted,  however,  that  all  State 
action  is  mischievous — this  being  proved,  let  ns  assume,  by  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act, — the  writers  do  not  appear 
to  think  that  any  evidence  is  required  for  such  propositions  as  that 
the  factory  system  is  a  calamity,  or  that  the  monopoly  created  by  the 
Bank  Charter  has  been  the  dominant  cause  of  industrial  depression. 
And  are  we  not  told  that  ”all  questions”  of  economic  expediency 
**  it  is  the  mission  of  economic  science  to  answer  as  exactly  as  Euclid 
solves  his  geometrical  problems  ”  ?  We  had  hoped  that  Aristotle,  to 
say  nothing  of  Burke,  had  discredited  the  geometrical  method  of 
dealing  with  human  life.  But  here  we  have  it  in  all  its  simplicity. 
It  is,  we  are  told,  ”  an  irrefutable  economic  law  ”  that  ”  no  man  can 
benefit  himself  except  by  benefiting  all  men,  and  that  no  man  can 
injure  others  without  injuring  himself  ”  (p.  39)  ;  and  again,  **  It  is  not 
possible  to  quote  an  instance  of  one  country  really  benefiting  by  the 
misfortunes  of  others  ”  (p.  56).  They  may  manage  things  better  in 
Saturn,  but,  as  far  as  this  planet  is  concerned,  something  more  than 
an  appeal  to  Euclid  will  be  required  to  convince  either  individuals  or 
nations  of  such  a  proposition.  It  is  as  true  in  a  spiritual,  as  it  is  untrue 
in  a  material,  sense.  This  kind  of  argument  gives  an  air  of  unreality 
to  much  of  the  speculation  in  their  book,  although  I  freely  admit  that 
much  of  the  destructive  argument  is  pertinent  and  snggestive. 

As  a  criticism  of  Socialism,  however,  the  polemic  is  singularly 
Ineffective, — mainly  because  it  regards  Socialism  as  an  antithesis  to 
Co-operation  and  as  the  direct  creation  of  Government — which,  again, 
is  regarded  as  an  authority  external  to  the  citizens.  Collectivism  will 
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proceed  partly  from  above,  bat  mainly — and  always  in  the  last 
instance — ^from  below.  It  would  be  inconvenient  for  the  authors  to 
take  notice  of  the  tendency  towards  co-operation  that  exists  in  free 
enterprise  ”  itself.  Municipal  Socialism,  again,  is,  if  not  mere  bureau- 
eracy,  based  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  citizens  themselves.  **It 
is  far  bettor  for  a  community  to  co-operate  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  gas  than  to  leave  each  house  to  manufacture  its  own 
gas”  (p.  111).  This  it  Socialism;  but  the  writers  think  it  is  not 
Socialism  unless  somehow  managed  by  the  Government  of  the  country  1 
‘*The  charge  of  a  gasometer,  the  laying  of  a  few  new  pipes,  and 
hundreds  of  other  details  would,  more  or  less,  depend  on  Government 
influence,  and  the  position  of  the  parties  in  Parliament”  (p.  112). 
Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  this  idea  of  Socialism  is  a  pure  creation  of 
the  Individualist’s  intellectus  tibi  permittut  f  When  will  Individual¬ 
ists  verify  their  references,  instead  of  interpreting  social  movements  by 
these  abstract  categories  of  **  Governmental  regulation  ”  and  “  individual 
liberty  ”  ?  It  is  hardly  necessary,  again,  to  add  that  Socialism  is 
regarded  as  a  system,”  and  not  as  a  principle  of  action,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  susceptible  of  every  kind*  and  degree  of  application  and  modifica¬ 
tion.  So  little  can  the  authors  think  outside  a  system,  that  they  see 
no  contradiction  in  ^  enforcing  ”  their  own  ‘‘  system  of  liberty  ”  on 
people  who  will  have  none  of  it !  They  propose  that  we  should 
compel  our  colonies  to  adopt  free  trade.  To  do  so  would  infringe 
no  principle  and  involve  no  humiliation.  To  compel  people  to  be 
free  cannot  be  to  interfere  with  their  liberty,  and  to  compel  people  to 
be  prosperous  cannot  be  called  oppressive  ”  (p.  303).  Such  are  the 
difficulties  of  consistent  **  Individualism.” 

The  most  reasonable  chapter  in  the  book  is  devoted  to  **  Free  Trade 
in  Drink  :  ”  but  here,  again.  Socialism,  which,  whatever  else  it  means, 
implies  the  control  of  production  by  consumers,  is  identified  with  a 
Gh>vernment  system  of  ”  licensing  ”  and  **  inspectorship  ;  ”  the  argu¬ 
ment  really  points  in  the  same  direction  as  Socialism,  viz.  to  municipal 
public-houses.  All  that  the  writers  say  about  the  licensing  system, 
adulteration,  and  the  rest  is  excellent.  The  appendix  (by  another 
hand)  on  Municipal  Government  is  hopelessly  confused  and  incon¬ 
sequent  ;  the  simplicity  of  the  argument  seems  hardly  equal  to  the 
strain  put  upon  it  by  the  effort  to  distinguish  betweeu  the  things 
that  belong  to  the  municipality  and  those  that  do  not :  the  only  thing 
that  clearly  emerges  from  the  discussion  is,  that  the  author  has  proved 
an  historical  parallel  to  the  ”  trade-union  wage  ”  in  the  **  very  old  cry  ” 
of  **  Bread  and  games  for  the  people,”  and  that  he  thinks  it  is  a 
good  one.  Sidney  Ball.' 
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LOUIS  BLANC.  By  Pbofsssob  Otto  Wabschaubb.  [163  pp. 

8to.  2  marks.  Bahr.  Berlin,  1895.] 

This  brochure  forms  part  iii.  of  the  author’s  Geschiehie  des 
SocialismuM  und  Communismut  im  19  Jahrhundert.  The  first  two- 
thirds  of  it  are  taken  up  with  the  tale  of  Blanc’s  personal  history. 
His  life,  as  told  in  these  pages,  gives  us  an  instance  of  a  striking 
personality  as  the  resultant  of  the  convergence  of  unlike  causes  and 
influences.  On  his  mother’s  side  of  Italian  blood,  the  traditions  of  his 
family  were  staunchly  Royalist.  His  grandfather  had  been  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  his  father  had  narrowly  escaped 
the  same  fate,  and  had  eventually  become  a  pensioner  of  the  restored 
Bourbons.  Louis  Blanc  himself  received  his  earliest  impressions  of 
life  in  Madrid,  where  his  father  was  then  holding  the  position  of  a 
Treasury  official,  during  the  French  occupation.  Subsequently  the 
fortunes  of  the  family  waned,  and  Blanc,  on  reaching  man’s  estate, 
found  himself  dependent  on  his  own  exertions.  Thus  in  him  we  have 
another  example  of  a  proletarian  leader  himself  the  disinherited  scion 
of  a  more  fortunate  class.  In  fact,  he  himself  belonged  to  that 
literary  proletariate  for  whose  redemption  be  was  subsequently  to 
devise  his  scheme  of  a  State  department  of  literature.  This,  too,  he 
had  in  common  with  the  classes  whose  destiny  it  was  his  ambition  to 
raise — an  absence  of  any  practical  knowledge  of  affairs.  The  great 
achievement  of  his  life  was  the  production,  originally  in  the  form  of 
articles  in  the  Revue  du  Progres  Politique,  Social,  et  Littiraire,  of  his 
famous  work  L' Organisation  du  Travail.  His  doctrine  of  the  droU  au 
travail,  wrought  out  in  its  pages,  gave  form  and  definiteness  to  the 
vague  yearnings  of  the  ouvriers — it  hardened  sentiment  into  opinion. 

Alike  of  his  teaching  and  of  his  attempt,  when  the  opportunity 
came,  to  give  it  practical  expression.  Professor  Warschauer  speaks, 
not  indeed  as  a  sympathizer,  but  as  a  sympathetic  critic.  **  Louis 
Blanc  was  no  Communist.  As  to  the  natural  inequality  of  mankind  he 
entertained  not  the  slightest  doubt,  and  he  was  far  from  desiring  to 
abolish  the  law  of  property.  The  essence  of  the  Socialistic  theory  for 
which  he  contended  lay  in  the  demand  that  the  State  must  take  the 
initiative  in  industrial  reforms,  not  in  order  to  put  itself  at  the  head  of 
all  business  undertakings  by  nationalizing  private  industries,  but  to 
insure  to  every  needy  person  the  use  of  the  instruments  of  labour 
requisite  to  the  production  of  wealth.  The  proposals  for  the 
accomplishment  of  these  views  sprang  from  the  most  excellent 
impulses  aud  the  purest  motives,  but  they  were  not  free  from  objection, 
since  they  abounded  in  errors  and  defects  ”  (p.  120).  **  Blanc  regarded 
men,  not  as  they  were,  but  as  they  might  be  according  to  the  bent  of 
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his  own  ideas,  and  the  desire  to  promote  the  collective  interest 
impelled  him  to  affirmations  psychologically  superficial  **  (p.  124). 

This  is  true  enough.  Blanc’s  teaching  was  a  carious  mosaic  of 
prepossession  and  perception.  The  faith,  untarnished  by  experience, 
which  be  shared  with  Rousseau  in  the  moral  virtue  of  mankind  outside 
the  privileged  classes,  and  the  theory  that  the  rise  and  sway  of  the 
bourgeoisie  have  been  the  canker  of  modern  civilization,  are  instances 
of  the  former.  His  prophecy  that  unrestricted  competition  must  end 
in  concentration  and  monopoly,  made  in  the  France  of  the  thirties  and 
fulfilling  itself  half  a  century  later  in  the  America  of  to-day,  is  an 
instance  of  the  latter.  But  his  power  of  forecasting  the  future  from 
the  trend  of  the  present  was  limited.  He  failed  to  appreciate 
accurately  the  rdle  which  distribution  was  to  play  in  the  region  of 
economics.  He  did  not  see  that  command  of  markets  was  to  become 
as  essential  as  command  of  the  instruments  of  production.  This  short¬ 
sightedness  is  again  illustrated  in  the  distinction  he  draws  between 
the  bourgeoisie  and  the  proletariate.  “  La  bourgeoisie  est  I’ensemble 
des  'citoyens  qui,  poss6dant  des  instruments  de  travail  on  nn  capital, 
peuvent,  sans  s’asservir,  d^velopper  leurs  facult4s,  et  ne  dependent 
d’autrui  que  dans  une  certaine  mesure.  Le  peuple  est  I'ensemble  des 
citoyens  qui,  ne  possedant  pas  les  instruments  de  travail,  ne  trouvent 
pas  en  eux-memes  leurs  moyens  de  d^veloppement  et  dependent 
d'autrui  en  ce  qui  touche  aux  premieres  necessites  de  la  vie  ”  (^Histoire 
de  Dix  Ahs").  According  to  these  definitions,  a  foreman  in  a  factory  at 
£100  a  year,  owning  his  own  house,  belongs  to  the  proletariate ;  a 
knife-grinder  trundling  his  machine  before  him,  and  sleeping  in  lodging- 
houses  and  casual  wards,  is  a  bourgeois  1  To  which  group  would 
Blanc  have  assigned  the  peasant  proprietors  of  France  ? 

The  impracticability  of  Blanc’s  famous  axiom  Chacun  doit  produire 
selon  ses  forces  et  consommer  selon  ses  besoins  ”  has  often  been  cast  in 
its  author’s  teeth.  So,  too,  has  the  advocacy  of  equality  of  remunera¬ 
tion  which  has  been  attributed  to  him.  But  Professor  Warschauer 
points  out  that  he  latterly  came  to  regard  it  as  only  a  transitional 
measure,  and  to  hold  that  justice  lay  rather  in  apportioning  than  in 
equalizing  wages.  While  he  incurred  the  reproach  of  having  excited 
hopes  and  ambitions  which  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy,  the  ateliers 
nationaux  actually  established  by  the  Provisional  Government  of 
1848  were  **  neither  under  his  direct  control  nor  a  realization  of  his 
theories  ;  they  were  organized,  not  by  him,  but  against  him  ”  (p.  140). 
According  to  him,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  encourage  the 
labourers  to  bind  themselves  together  in  industrial  associations  by 
backing  them,  in  competing  with  their  capitalist  rivals,  with  the  supply 
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of  instroments  of  production.  Whnt  the  State,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Provisional  Ck>nunittee,  actually  did  do  in  establishing  those  work¬ 
shops  was  itself  to  enter  into  competition  with  private  enterprise,  and, 
in  doing  so,  to  find  employment  for  the  labourers  instead  of  enabling 
them  to  organize  employment  for  themselves. 

But  the  failure  of  the  attempt  served  to  add  to  the  ranks  of  Blanc’s 
enemies  those  very  classes  to  whose  advancement  he  had  dedicated 
himself,  and  over  whom  for  a  while  he  possessed  so  great  an  influence. 
Returning  on  the  morrow  of  Sedan  to  France  after  twenty-two  years 
of  exile,  the  memory  of  his  name  sufficed  to  secure  him  a  triumphant 
entry  into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  But  his  day  was  past.  **  Blanc 
formed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  no  party  on  whose  support  he 
could  fall  back,  nor  had  he,  like  Saint-Simon  and  Fourier,  founded 
a  school  of  Socialism  to  adopt  and  spread  abroad  his  teaching.  Never¬ 
theless,  to  him  must  be  assigned  no  insignificant  share  in  the  diffusion 
of  Socialism  in  the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  his  position  as  litterateur ^ 
historian,  and  man  of  action  asserted  itself,  not  only  in  his  publications 
and  in  the  measures  which  he  promoted,  but  also  in  the  relations  in 
which  he  stood  to  the  leading  scientific  Socialists  of  his  time”  (p.  148). 

C.  H.  d’E.  Lepfimotom. 

ALLOTMENTS  AND  SMALL  HOLDINGS.  By  J.  L.  Greek, 
F.S.S.  [144  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Sonnenschein.  London, 
1896.] 

**  The  chief  object  of  this  little  work,”  says  the  author,  **  apart  from 
its  general  advocacy  of  allotments  and  small  holdings,  is  to  show  how 
the  enactments  relating  thereto  may  be  put  into  operation.”  Mr. 
Green  longs  for  the  revival  of  the  yeomanry  class  in  England,  and 
points  out  how  favourable  is  the  present  opportunity  for  agitation 
towards  this  end  among  the  labouring  population  of  our  towns  and 
villages.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  agriculture,  and  chiefly 
owing  to  the  tireless  efforts  of  such  men  as  the  Right  Hon.  Jesse 
CoUings,  which  culminated  in  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894,  the 
law  acknowledges  the  right  of  the  labourers  to  obtain  through  their 
local  bodies,  if  necessary  by  compulsory  means,  allotments  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivation — a  most  important  and  interesting  fact.  The 
Small  Holdings  Act  of  1892,  though  hardly  so  sweeping  in  its  con¬ 
ditions  and  without  the  same  powers  of  compulsion,  also  requires  the 
County  Council  to  provide,  wherever  possible,  small  holdings  of  one 
acre  and  upwards. 

Mr.  Green’s  large  personal  experience  gives  special  force  to  the 
facts  with  which  he  supports  his  arguments  for  allotments  and  small 
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holdings.  Bat  while  he  presents  ns  with  most  eonvincing  beUnoe 
sheets;  showing  retoms  of  abont  thirtj'five  per  cent,  from  small  hold¬ 
ings  nsed  for  cnltivation  and  grazing  purposes,  the  reader  can  hardly 
overlook  the  fact  that  where  the  capital  invested  is  (as  in  the  instances 
given)  about  £90,  a  sum  which  few  peasant  proprietors  could  be 
expected  to  exceed,  the  resulting  income  of  £30,  even  when  augmented 
by  **  garden  work  for  the  neighbours  in  summer,”  **  killing  pigs,”  and 
by  a  limited  quantity  of  fruit,  vegetables,  butter,  etc.,  consumed  at 
home,  can  hardly  be  considered  satisfactory,  or  relatively  large  in 
comparison  with  other  trades.  That  our  author  himself  realizes  this 
to  a  certain  extent  is  evident  from  the  pathetic  account  of  his  interview 
with  the  wife  of  a  **  sober  and  industrious  ”  carter  holding  an  allotment 
in  Berkshire,  to  which  he  appends  a  statement,  showing  how  the 
seemingly  impossible  feat  was  accomplished  of  **  respectably  ”  support¬ 
ing  seven  children  on  £1  Is.  a  week.  However,  it  is  beyond  doubt 
that  many  of  these  people,  especially  allotment  holders,  would  be  in 
even  worse  conditions  wUhout  their  snuU  farms  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
two  sides  to  the  question  in  such  an  example  as  that  of  the  Catshill 
villagers,  who  have  left  nail-niaking  for  strawberries.  Towards  the 
unemployed  and  schemes  for  settling  them  on  the  land,  Mr.  Green’s 
attitude  is  very  uncompromising ;  he  refuses  to  acknowledge  any 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  municipality  whatsoever,  and  regards 
the  idea  of  State  farms  as  preposterous,  unless  they  could  be  made 
to  “  pay.” 

The  volume  is  a  model  of  clearness  and  conciseness ;  moreover,  it 
is  of  the  most  practical  nature,  and  contains  information  which  every 
working  man,  as  well  as  every  Parish  Councillor,  should  have  for 
reference,  from  plans  of  farm  buildings,  with  fullest  particulars  for 
purchase  and  erection,  down  to  worded  forms  of  applications  for  land, 
and  rules  of  pig  and  cow  clubs. 

L.  D.  Abbott. 

BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOUR.  Edited 
by  Cabroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labour.  [No.  i..  Ill 

■  pp. ;  No.  ii.,  107  pp.  8vo.  Washington,  1896.] 

These  publications  form  the  beginning  of  a  new  experiment  in 
America.  They  are  the  result  of  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  to  the 
following  effect :  **  The  Commissioner  is  hereby  authorized  to  prepare 
and  publish  a  bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labour  as  to  the  condition 
of  labour  in  this  and  other  countries,  condensations  of  state  and  foreign 
labour  reports,  facts  as  to  conditions  of  employment,  and  such  other 
facts  as  nuy  be  deemed  of  value  to  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
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country,  and  these  shall  be  issued  in  one  edition  of  not  exceeding 
ten  thousand  copies  of  each  issue  of  said  bulletin,  for  distribution  by 
the  Department  of  Labour.” 

The  Bulletin  is  to  be  issued  bi-monthly,  and  is  in  addition  to  the 
annual  or  special  reports  published  by  the  Department  from  time  to 
time.  The  editors  further  state  that  their  plan  is  to  have  five  depart¬ 
ments  in  each  issue,  which  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows  : — 

1.  Results  of  original  investigations  carried  on  by  the  Department. 

2.  A  digest  of  foreign  labour  reports. 

3.  A  digest  of  state  labour  reports. 

4.  A  reproduction  of  legislation,  judicial  decisions,  etc.,  affecting 
labour  and  the  relations  of  employer  and  employed. 

5.  A  miscellaneous  department. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  vast  number  of  subjects  which  are  con¬ 
tained  in  these  very  interesting  reports.  The  interest  is  not  confined 
to  America,  but  is  thoroughly  international,  and  a  considerable  space  in 
each  number  is  allotted  to  reports  and  statistics  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  They  also  contain  summaries  of  the  labour  disputes  in  recent 
years  in  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Japan,  and  it  is 
evidently  the  intention  of  the  editors  to  deal  with  labour  questions  all 
over  the  world.  So  far  as  one  can  judge,  the  statistics  are  dealt  with 
ably  and  impartially,  and  these  Bulletins  should  prove  invaluable  for 
reference  to  any  student  of  modern  economic  history.  Among  other 
articles  of  great  interest  there  is  one  entitled,  “  Notes  concerning  the 
Money  of  the  United  States  and  other  Countries,”  by  William  C.  Hunt, 
of  the  Department  of  Labour,  which  deals  exhaustively,  by  means  of 
tables  of  statistics,  with  the  variations  in  the  values  of  gold  and  silver, 
since  the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  consequent  results  on  the 
American  coinage.  The  first  number  contains  a  digest  of  the  report 
by  Miss  Collett  on  **  The  Statistics  of  Employment  of  Women  and  Girls 
in  England  and  Wales.” 

The  editors  state  that  they  do  not  intend  to  deal  with  merely 
ephemeral  matters,  and,  quite  unnecessarily,  disclaim  any  desire  of 
competing  with  the  press.  It  is  satisfactory,  too,  considering  the  fact 
that  we  are  dealing  with  an  American  publication,  that  we  should 
receive  a  solemn  assurance  that  any  political  bias  has  been  carefully 
avoided. 

Both  numbers  should  prove  most  useful  for  reference,  and  one 
only  regrets  that  there  may  be  considerable  difficulty  in  procuring 
further  copies  in  this  country,  as  the  issue  is  limited,  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  public  does  not  seem  to  be  provided  for. 

W.  A.  CnMNINOHAM-CKAia. 
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THE  TRIBAL  SYSTEM  IN  WALES.  By  Fbkdebio  Sekbohh, 

LL.D.y  F.S.A.  [348  pp.  8vo.  I2s.  Longmans.  London, 

1895.] 

The  material  which  Mr.  Seebohm  has  utilized  to  construct  this 
somewhat  fragmentary  outline  of  the  primitive  Cymric  communities 
of  Wales  is  principally  drawn  from  two  very  dissimilar  sources.  The 
first  consists  of  the  medUeval  **  extents,”  or  surveys,  of  portions  of 
Anglesea  and  Denbighshire,  carried  out  on  the  lines  of  Domesday  Book 
by  the  officials  of  Edward  I.  after  his  conquest  of  the  principality. 
The  second  is  composed  of  the  memoranda  of  ecclesiastical  grants  to 
be  found  in  the  Record  of  Carnarvon,  the  Book  of  Llan  Dav,  and  the 
Book  of  St.  Chad, — grants  purporting  to  have  been  made  in  the  sixth 
century. 

Checking  the  data  thus  derived  with  the  Triads  and  the  codes  of 
customs  reduced  to  writing  by  command  of  Howel  Dda  in  the  tenth 
century,  the  author  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that,  even  well  into  the 
Middle  Ages,  society  among  the  Welsh  people  was  constituted  on  a 
patriarchal  and  hierarchical  basis,  of  which  the  family  formed  the  unit 
and  blood-relationship  the  framework.  The  child  was  received  into 
the  tribe  or  kindred  on  the  oath  of  the  mother,  taken  in  the  church 
where  the  family  burial-place  was.  Until  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
remained  subject  to  his  father,  but  thenceforward  he  was  to  be  the 
lord's  man,  and  to  be  maintained  by  him.  The  land  belonged  to  the 
tribe  or  kindred,  but  cattle  and  household  furniture  and  utensils  appear 
to  have  been  owned  by  individuals.  To  what  degree  of  relationship 
kindred  was  recognized  does  not  clearly  appear,  but  the  limit  was  not 
the  same  for  all  purposes.  In  the  case  of  land-tenure  it  was  four 
descents,  but  liability  for  **galanas”  (i.e.  were  geld)  for  murder 
extended  to  the  ninth  descent.  So  also  the  descendants  of  a  stranger 
in  blood  could  not  be  admitted  to  membership  in  the  tribe  till  the  ninth 
in  descent.  And  the  “  galanas  ”  seems  to  have  been  a  penalty  doe  to 
the  tribe  or  kindred  of  the  injured  person,  not  to  himself  or  his 
immediate  relatives,  for  if  he  and  his  assailant  both  belonged  to  the 
same  kindred  it  was  not  payable.  A  curious  linguistic  coincidence,  if 
nothing  more,  occurs  in  the  title  of  the  successor  to  the  chieftainship, 
which  Mr.  Seebohm  tells  ns  is  **  edling.”  The  word  has  a  decidedly 
Teutonic  ring,  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  **  atheling,”  from  which  perhaps 
it  was  derived. 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  volume  consists  of  appendices,  containing 
extracts  from  the  extents  above  referred  to,  and  which  are  preserved  in 
the  Public  Record  Office.  As  the  preface  informs  ns,  it  is  only  a  first 
instalment  of  an  inquiry  to  be  carried  further  into  the  same  subjects. 
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The  present  work  is  of  •  somewhat  technical  character,  and  of  interest 
to  the  antiquarian  rather  than  to  the  social  economist  or  the  general 
reader. 

C.  H.  d’E.  Lbppihoton. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

THE  NEW  KINGDOM.  Bj  F.  Reginald  Statham.  [175  pp. 

Crown  8to.  2s.  6d.  Sonnenschein.  London,  1895.] 

From  a  reader’s  point  of  view,  there  seems  no  reason  why  such  a 
book  as  this  should  have  been  written.  The  arguments  in  favour  of 
land-nationalization,  profit-sharing.  State  nnrseries,  etc.,  are  more 
likely  to  shake  the  conviction  of  a  Socialist  than  to  convince  those 
whom  they  are  intended  to  convince.  The  following  remarks  on  rent 
and  profits  are  typical  of  the  anther’s  attitude  towards  such  subjects. 
**  How  is  the  wage-earner’s  labour  taxed,  and  for  whose  benefit  ?  In 
the  case  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  it  is  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
land-owner.  The  farmer  has  to  pay  his  rent,  and  the  necessity  for 
paying  his  rent,  and  at  the  same  time  making  a  living  for  himself, 
governs  the  rate  of  the  agricultural  labourer’s  wages.  The  artisan  is 
in  like  manner  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  capitalist.”  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  **  new  kingdom  ”  is  the  break-up  of  the 
family.  It  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  social  unit.  Many  of  our 
industrial  difficulties  nuy  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  up  to  the 
present  time,  it  has  been  so  regarded  ;  but  all  this  is  to  be  altered  by 
means  of  State  education  and  State  maintenance,  which  of  course 
includes  State  nurseries.  But  these  are  not  to  be  considered  as  an 
'  innovation,  for  **  the  establishment  of  cr^hes  by  private  charity  is 
already  a  thing  to  which  we  are  accustomed.”  Nor  will  the  necessary 
accommodation  be  wanting  ;  for  the  State,  in  becoming  the  sole  land- 
owner,  has  become  the  owner  also  of  hundreds  of  those  **  stately  homes 
of  England  ’!  celebrated  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  has  put  them,  and  their 
parks,  and  their  **  ancestral  trees  ”  to  a  use  infinitely  superior  to  any 
that  they  formerly  served.  These  are  the  State  nurseries  of  Socialism. 
0  Socialism,  what  books  are  written  in  thy  name  1 

MORAL  PATHOLOGY.  By  Abthdb  E.  Giles,  M.D.,  B.Sc. 

[179  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2«.  6d.  Sonnenschein.  London,  1895.] 

The  author  of  this  work  would  have  us  believe  that  he  is  going 
to  make  some  substantial  contribution  to  ethics ;  all  that  he  does  is 
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to  clsMify  ethical  facts  under  medical  metaphors.  We  hear  of  moral 
diagnosis  and  diathesis,  and  of  the  moral  physician,  but  nothing  is 
really  gained  except  an  occasional  snggestive  thought. 

The  amount  of  commonplace,  both  in  idea  and  phraseology,  to  which 
we  are  treated  is  astonishing  ;  yet  our  author  can  be  startling  enough 
at  times.  For  instance,  when  we  are  told  that  **  ethics  is  the 
youngest  of  the  daughters  of  science,”  we  might  reasonably  expect 
an  explanation,  which,  however,  would  be  quite  superfluous  if  by 
ethics  we  are  intended  to  understand  **  moral  pathology.” 

Again,  we  read  (p.  23)  ^  that  most  actions  are  bi>polar,”  and  our 
hopes  are  raised  ;  yet  when  it  is  explained  to  mean  ^  that  most  sins 
are  the  negative  aspects  of  certain  qualities,  the  positive  aspects  of 
which  are  virtues,”  we  only  reflect  how  much  better  Aristotle  has 
expressed  a  similar  idea. 

The  book  is  liberally  embellished  with  familiar  quotations.  These, 
however,  instead  of  really  illustrating  the  author's  meaning — when  he 
has  any — leave  us  with  the  feeling  that  they  have  been  laboriously 
worked  up  to.  An  index  of  authors  cited  is  all  that  is  required  to 
make  the  author’s  method  ridiculous.  It  would  also  be  well  to 
acknowledge  quotations  from  the  Scriptures.  One  quotation  will  do 
ample  justice  to  the  book  :  **  There  is  such  an  individual  as  the  moral 
quack.  I  have  seen  him.  He  is  to  be  avoided.” 

LES  BANQUES  D’^JMISSION.  By  G.  Fbax^ois.  [202  pp. 

12mo.  Giard  et  Bri^re.  Paris,  1896.] 

Issue  is  a  question  of  which  the  merits  are  still,  generally  speaking, 
very  little  understood.  Abroad  there  is  increasing  clamour  intended  to 
induce  the  State  to  come  to  the  help  of  individuals,  either  with  its 
supposed  wealth,  or  else,  not  with  its  money,  but  with  its  prerogative 
power  of  putting  some  worthless  counterfeit  of  money  into  circulation 
to  do  duty  for  money.  M.  Francois,  himself  a  banker,  and  a  writer  of 
accepted  authority  on  subjects  of  banking  and  political  economy,  in 
this  little  volume,  which  forms  part  of  the  Petite  Efieyelopidie  Sociale, 
Eeonomique  et  /inancterc,sets  himself  to  meet  this  preposterous  demand. 
At  the  same  time,  he  renders  good  service  in  giving  a  history  of  issue 
banking,  explaining  its  principles,  its  developments,  and  passing  in 
review  the  practices  of  the  principal  issue  banks  in  all  countries  of  the 
known  world,  and  the  legislation  affecting  them.  At  the  close  of  the 
volume,  after  giving  a  synoptical  comparison  of  the  various  systems 
and  discussion  of  their  merits,  he  appends  a  useful  little  bibliography. 
M.  Franfois'  name  and  position  in  the  banking  world  vouch  for  his 
able  execution  of  the  task  committed  to  him  by  the  publishers.  He  has 
produced  a  very  useful  little  handbook. 
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THE  KING’S  PEACE  :  A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  English  Law 
Courts.  By  F.  A.  Ltdkbwick,  Q.C.  [xxiii.  254  pp.  Crown  8to. 
2«.  6d.  Sonnenschein.  London,  1895.] 

This  is  a  very  well  got-up  little  book.  The  illustrations  are  pretty 
and  appropriate  :  the  sketches  of  Westminster  Hall,  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
bed-chamber,  the  Hana^r,  and  the  Tally,  etc.,  help  to  bring  before 
the  student  the  picturesque  side  of  the  history  of  English  law.  But 
the  book  itself  is  disappointing ;  it  is  not  well-arranged  nor  well- 
expressed,  and  the  punctuation  is  often  defective.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  tabulate,  or  even  to  sum  up  concisely,  the  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  different  law  courts.  Such  examples  of  punctua¬ 
tion  as  the  following  are  only  too  common  :  The  story  of  the  Courts 
of  Common  Law  from  the  closure  of  the  Curia  Regis  to  the  end  of 
the  civil  wars  is  a  history  rather  of  individnal  judges  than  of  any 
substantial  charges  in  legal  procedure.”  It  is  a  pity  that  a  little  more 
care  has  not  been  taken  with  what  should  have  been  a  useful  addition 
to  the  Social  Science  Series. 

DIE  GEWERBLICHEN  GENOSSENSCHAFTEN  IN  OESTER- 
REICH.  Compiled  and  issued  by  the  Statistical  Department  of 
the  Royal  and  Imperial  Ministry  of  Commerce.  [2  vols.  Large 
folio.  1480  pp.  Vienna,  1895.] 

These  portentous  volumes  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  one  gigantic 
table  giving  various  particulars  ;  e.g.  the  name,  geographical  situation, 
date  of  establishment,  number  of  members,  and  regulations  as  to 
**  apprentices,  in  the  case  of  each  Genossenschaft  in  Austria.”  We 
fear  that  they  are  not  of  a  character  to  attract  the  general  reader,  but  to 
a  specialist  on  the  subject  they  will  be  invaluable.  Any  one  desiring 
to  consult  them  will  find  a  copy  in  the  useful  library  now  in  course 
of  formation  at  the  new  house  of  the  London  School  of  Economics, 
10,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand. 


ARE  TRADE  UNIONS  BENEFIT  SOCIETIES? 

TN  a  certain  sense  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  regard  all  the 
activities  of  Trade  Unionism  as  forms  of  Mutual  Insur¬ 
ance.  Whether  the  purpose  be  the  fixing  of  a  List  of  Piece¬ 
work  Prices,  the  promotion  of  a  new  Factory  Bill,  or  the  defence 
of  a  member  against  a  prosecution  for  picketing,  we  have 
the  contributions,  subscribed  equally  in  the  past  by  all  the 
members,  applied  in  ways  which  benefit  unequally  particular 
individuals  or  particular  sections  among  them,  independently  of 
the  amount  which  these  individuals  or  sections,  may  themselves 
have  contributed.  But  this  interpretation  of  insurance  would 
cover,  not  Trade  Unionism  alone,  but  practically  every  form  of 
collective  action,  including  citizenship  itself.  By  the  phrase 
“  Mutual  Insurance,”  as  one  of  the  Methods  of  Trade  Unionism, 
we  understand  only  the  provision  of  a  fund  by  common  sub¬ 
scription  to  insure  against  casualties ;  to  provide  maintenance, 
that  is  to  say,  in  cases  in  which  a  member  is  deprived  of  his 
accustomed  livelihood  by  causes  over  which  neither  he  nor  the 
Union  has  any  control  This  limits  it  to  the  “  benevolent  ”  or 
Friendly  Society  side  of  Trade  Unionism,  such  as  the  provision 
of  sick  pay,  accident  benefit,  and  superannuation  allowance, 
together  with  “burial  money,”  as  well  as  the  allowance  made 
to  the  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors  who  are 
prevented  from  working  by  the  sanitary  authorities,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  infectious  disease  in  their  homea  It  includes 
what  are  often  regarded  as  purely  “  trade  ”  benefits :  grants  for 
replacing  tools  lost  by  theft  or  fire,  and  “  out-of-work  pay,”  from 
the  old-fashioned  “  tramping  card  ”  to  the  modem  “  donation  ” 
given  when  a  member  loses  his  employment  by  the  temporary 
breakdown  of  machinery  or  “  want  of  pit  room,”  by  the  bank- 
raptcy  of  his  employer  or  the  stoppage  of  a  mill,  or  merely  in 
VoL.  VI. — No.  4.  2  u 
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consequence  of  a  depression  in  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  onr 
definition  excludes  all  expenditure  incurred  by  the  Union  as  a 
consequence  of  action  voluntarily  undertaken  by  it,  such  as  the 
cost  of  trade  negotiations,  the  “  victim  pay  ”  accorded  to  members 
dismissed  for  agitation,  and  the  maintenance  of  men  on  strike. 
These  we  omit  as  more  properly  incidental  to  the  Method  of 
Collective  Bargaining.  We  also  leave  to  be  dealt  with  under 
the  Method  of  Legal  Enactment  the  provision  for  the  legal  aid 
of  members  under  the  Employers’  Liability,  Truck,  or  Factory 
Acts. 

Trade  Union  Mutual  Insurance,  thus  defined,  comprises  two 
distinct  classes  of  benefit :  “  Friendly  ”  and  “  Out  of  Work.” 
There  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  insurance  against 
such  physical  and  personal  casualties  as  sickness,  accident,  and 
old  age  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  stoppage  of 
income  caused  by  mere  inability  to  obtain  employment. 

Friendly  Mutual  Insurance,  in  many  industries  the  oldest  form 
of  Trade  Union  activity,  has  been  adopted  by  practically  every 
society  which  has  lasted.  Here  and  there,  at  all  times,  one  trade 
or  another  has,  in  the  first  emergence  of  its  organization,  pre¬ 
ferred  to  confine  its  action  to  Collective  Bargaining  or  to  aim  at 
Legal  Enactment  But  directly  the  combination  has  settled 
down  to  everyday  life,  we  find  it  adding  one  or  other  of  the 
benefits  of  insurance,  and  often  developing  into  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  Trade  Friendly  Society.  For  the  past  hundred  years 
this  insurance  business  has  been  steadily  growing,  not  only  in 
volume,  but  also  in  deliberateness  and  regularity. 

In  providing  Friendly  Benefits  the  Trade  Union  comes  into 
direct  competition  with  the  ordinary  Friendly  Society  and  the 
Industrial  Insurance  Company.  The  engineer  or  carpenter  who 
joins  his  Trade  Union  might  insure  against  sickness,  old  age,  and 
the  expenses  of  burial,  by  joining  the  “  Oddfellows  ”  and  the 
"Prudential”  instead.  And  from  an  actuarial  point  of  view 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  or  Carpenters  is  not  for 
a  moment  to  be  compared  with  a  Friendly  Society  of  good 
standing.  Unlike  the  registered  Friendly  Society,  the  Trade 
Union,  even  if  registered,  does  not  enter  into  any  legally  binding 
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contract.  A  Trade  Union  cannot  be  sued;  and  the  members 
have  individually  no  legal  remedy  against  it.  A  member  who 
has  paid  for  a  whole  lifetime  to  the  Sick  and  Superannuation 
Funds  may,  at  any  moment,  be  expelled  and  forfeit  all  claim,  for 
reasons  quite  unconnected  with  his  desire  for  insurance  in  old 
age.  Against  the  decision  of  his  fellow-members  there  is,  in  no 
case,  any  appeal.  Moreover,  the  scale  of  contributions  and 
benefits  may  at  any  time  be  altered,  even  to  the  extent  of 
abolishing  benefits  altogether ;  and  such  alterations  do,  in  fact, 
frequently  take  place,  in  spite  of  all  the  protests  of  minorities 
of  old  members.  And  it  is  no  small  drawback  to  the  security 
of  the  individual  member  that,  in  a  time  of  trade  depression, 
just  when  he  himself  is  probably  poorest,  he  is  invariably 
required  to  pay  extra  levies  to  meet  the  heavy  Out  of  Work 
liabilities,  on  pain  of  being  automatically  excluded,  and  thus 
forfeiting  all  his  insurance.*  It  is  a  further  aggravation  that 
in  any  crisis  the  Trade  Union,  unlike  the  Friendly  Society, 
regards  the  punctual  discharge  of  its  sick  and  superannuation 
liabilities  as  a  distinctly  secondary  consideration.  The  para¬ 
mount  requisite  of  an  organization  professing  to  provide  against 
sickness  and  old  age  is  absolute  security  that  the  accumu¬ 
lated  funds  will  be  reserved  exclusively  to  meet  the  growing 
liabilities.  But  in  a  Trade  Union  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
any  of  its  funds  will  be  reserved  for  this  purpose.  During 
a  long  spell  of  trade  depression  the  whole  accumulated  balance 
may  be  spent  in  maintaining  the  members  out  of  work.  An 
extensive  strike  may,  at  any  time,  drain  the  society  absolutely 
dry.  The  Friendly  Society  of  Operative  Stonemasons,  for 
insttmce,  has,  during  its  sixty  years  existence,  twice  been 
reduced  to  absolute  beggary,  in  1841  by  a  prolonged  strike,  and 
in  1879  by  the  severe  depression  in  trade.  A  still  older  and 
richer  Union,  the  Friendly  Society  of  Ironfounders,  not  only 
spent  every  penny  of  its  funds  in  1879,  but  borrowed  many 
thousands  of  pounds  from  its  members’  individual  savings  to 
meet  the  most  pressing  of  its  liabilitiea  This  "hole  in  the 
stocking  ”  is  not  mended  by  any  nominal  allocation  of  a  certain 
part  of  the  income,  or  a  specific  share  of  the  funds,  to  the  Sick 
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or  Superaxmuation  liabilities.  No  Trade  Union  ever  dreams  of 
putting  any  part  of  its  funds  legally  or  effectively  out  of  the 
control  of  its  members  for  the  time  being ;  and  when  a  time  of 
stress  comes,  the  nominal  allocation  offers  no  obstacle  to  the 
“  borrowing”  of  some  or  all  the  ear-marked  balance  for  current 
purposes. 

This  entire  want  of  l^al  or  financial  security  has  hitherto  ^ 
prevented  actuaries  from  giving  serious  consideration  to  the 
problems  of  Trade  Union  insurance.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  Trade  Union  scales  of  contributions  and  benefits  do  not  rest 
on  any  actuarial  basis,  and  represent,  at  best,  the  empirical 
guess-work  of  the  members.  Scarcely  any  attempt  has  yet 
been  made  to  collect  the  data  necessary  for  a  more  precise 
computation ;  and  even  such  elementary  fMts  as  the  average  age 
of  the  members,  or  the  speciaJ  death  rate  or  sickness  rate  of  the 
occupation,  are  entirely  unknown.  There  is  no  graduation  of 
contributions  according  to  age,  practically  no  attempt  at 
medical  selection  of  candidates  for  membership,  and  a  complete 
uncertainty  as  to  what  interest  will  be  received  on  investments, 
or  whether  the  funds  will  be  invested  at  interest  at  alL  In 
short,  the  Trade  Union,  considered  merely  as  a  Friendly  Society, 
does  not  profess  to  afford  its  members  any  l^;al  security  or 
certain  guarantee  against  destitution  in  sickness  or  old  age.  Its 
promisee  of  Superannuation  allowances,  and  even  of  Sick  Pay, 
are,  in  reality,  conditional  on  there  being  money  left  over  after 
providing  for  other  purposea 

**  The  right  ”  [of  members  to]  “  any  benefit,”  wrote  Daniel  Guile,  in 
1869,  in  the  name  of  the  Ironfounders*  Executive,  “  only  exists  as  long 
as  the  Society  has  power  to  pay  it.  Any  determination  of  the  exact 
amount  of  return  a  member  may  rightly  expect  for  a  particular  amount 
of  contribution  rests  upon  averages  of  a  nature  far  too  abstruse  to  be 
entered  upon  here,  and  for  which,  indeed,  even  the  groundwork  is 
wanting.”  * 

In  face  of  this  lack  of  security,  and  absence  of  actuarial  basis, 
it  seems  at  first  sight  surprising  that  Union  after  Union  should 
add  to  its  purely  trade  functions  the  business  of  an  ordinary 
*  Monthly  Report  of  the  Friendly  Society  of  Irot^oundere,  Oct  1860. 
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Friendly  Society.  Bat,  as  Professor  Beesley  remarked  in  1867, 
it  is — 

**■  much  more  economical  to  depend  upon  one  Society  combining  all 
beneBts,  than  to  contribute  to  a  Friendly  Society  for  sick  and  funeral 
benefits  and  to  a  Union  for  tool  and  accident  benefit  and  trade 
purposes.”  * 

Whether  or  not  the  ordinary  artisan  appreciates  the  economy 
effected  by  "concentration  of  management  and  consequent 
lessening  of  working  expenses,”  he  at  any  rate  realizes  that  it  is 
leas  irksome  to  pay  to  one  club  than  to  several  But  this 
hardly  explains  the  persistent  advocacy  of  sick  pay  and  super¬ 
annuation  allowance  by  experienced  Trade  Union  officials.  Their 
belief  in  the  advantage  of  developing  the  Friendly  Society  side 
of  Trade  Unionism  rests  frankly  on  the  adventitious  aid  it 
brings  to  working-class  organization.  The  benefit  club  side 
serves,  in  the  first  place,  -as  a  potent  attraction  to  hesitating 
recruits.  To  the  young  man  just  "  out  of  his  time  ”  the  prospect 
of  securing  support  in  sickness  or  unemployment  is  a  greater 
inducement  to  join  the  Union,  and  r^ularly  to  keep  up  his 
contributions,  than  the  less  obvious  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
the  trade  combination.  Moreover,  when,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
the  whole  contribution  goes  into  a  common  fund,  the  society 
gains  the  advantage  of  an  additional  financial  reserve,  which 
can  be  used  in  support  of  its  trade  policy  in  time  of  need,  and 
replaced  as  opportunity  permits.  Such  great  Trade  Friendly 
Societies  as  the  Boilermakers’,  Engineers’,  Stonemasons,’  and 
Ironfounders’  have,  as  we  have  seen,  never  hesitated  to  deplete 
their  balances  in  order  to  enable  their  members  to  withstand 
encroachments  on  their  standard  of  life.  Thus,  the  addition  of 
Friendly  Society  benefits,  bringing,  as  it  does,  greatly  increased 
contributions,  enables  the  Trade  Union  to  roll  up  an  imposing 
reserve  fund,  which,  even  if  not  actually  drawn  upon,  is  found 
to  be  an  effective  “moral  influence”  in  n^otiations  with 
employers. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  Friendly  Society  element  supplies 

'  E.  S.  Beesley,  The  Amalgamated  Soeietg  of  Carpentere  and  Joiners,  p.  4, 
[Loadoo,  1867]> 
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to  Trade  Unionism  both  adventitious  attractions,  and  an  adven¬ 
titious  support.  But  this  is  not  all.  In  a  strong  and  well- 
organized  Union,  the  existence  of  important  Friendly  benefits 
may  become  a  powerful  instrument  for  maintaining  discipline 
among  the  members,  and  for  enforcing  upon  all  the  decisions  of 
the  majority.  If  expulsion  carries  with  it  the  loss  of  valuable 
prospective  benefits,  such,  for  instance,  as  superannuation, 
it  becomes  a  penalty  of  great  severity.  Similarly,  when  secession 
involves  the  abandonment  of  all  share  in  a  considerable  accumu¬ 
lated  balance,  a  branch  momentarily  discontented  with  some 
decision  of  the  majority  thinks  twice  before  it  breaks  off  in 
a  pet  to  set  up  as  an  independent  society.  Thus  the  addition  of 
Friendly  benefits  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  great  consolidating 
force  in  Trade  Unionism.  We  can,  therefore,  quite  understand 
why  thoroughgoing  opponents  of  trade  combinations  have,  like 
the  associated  employers  who  came  before  the  Royal  Commission 
in  1867,  vehemently  denounced  the  combination  of  Trade  and 
Friendly  Society  as  illegitimate  and  dangerous. 

Friendly  benefits  have  yet  another  advantage  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Trade  Union  official  To  the  permanent  salaried 
officer  of  a  great  Union,  with  his  time  fully  occupied  by  his  daily 
routine,  it  is  no  small  gain  that  sick  pay  and  superannuation 
allowance  exercise  a  great  effect  in  “  keeping  the  members  quiet.” 
This  was  perceived,  as  early  as  1867,  by  a  shrewd  friend  of  the 
great  Amalgamated  Societies,  the  "  New  Unionism  ”  of  that  time. 


The  importance  of  the  principle  [of  providing  all  the  usnal  benefits 
offered  by  Friendly  Societies]  will  be  best  understood,”  observes 
Professor  Beesley,  “  by  looking  at  the  character  and  working  of  the 
old-fashioned  Unions  in  which  it  is  not  adopted.  The  men  combine 
purely  for  ‘  trade  purposes.'  The  subscription  is  insignificant,  some¬ 
times  only  a  penny  a  week.  The  members  probably  belong  to  the 
Oddfellows  or  Foresters  for  the  benefit  purposes ;  and  their  financial 
tie  to  their  union  being  so  weak,  they  join  it  or  leave  it  with  equal 
carelessness.  Nevertheless,  small  as  the  subscription  is,  a  fund  will  in 
course  of  time  be  accumulated.  There  is  nothing  to  do  with  this  fond. 
There  it  is,  eating  its  head  off,  so  to  speak.  The  men  become 
impatient  to  use  it ;  so  a  demand  is  made  on  the  employers,  irrespective 
perhaps  of  the  circumstances  of  the  trade.  A  strike  follows.  The 
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members  live  on  their  fnnd  for  a  few  weeks,  and  when  it  is  exhausted 
thej  give  in.  Such  societies  may  be  called  Strike  Societies,  for  they 
exist  for  nothing  else.”  > 

“  A  Trade  Society  without  Friendly  benefits,”  Mr.  John  Burnett 
has  frequently  declared,  "is  like  a  standing  army.  It  is  a 
constant  menace  to  peace.”  And  thus  we  find  the  employers 
of  this  generation  abandoning  the  criticisms  of  their  predecessors 
in  1867,  and  reserving  their  bitterest  denunciations  for  the  purely 
Trade  Society. 

With  regard  to  the  other  branch  of  their  Mutual  Insurance 
business,  the  Trade  Unions  occupy  a  unique  position.  However 
imperfectly  Trade  Unions  may  discharge  the  function  of  pro¬ 
viding  maintenance  for  their  members  when  out  of  work,  they 
undertake  here  a  service  which  must,  in  their  absence,  remain 
unperformed.  No  other  organization,  whether  commercial  or 
philanthropic,  has  yet  come  forward  to  protect  the  wage-earner 
against  the  destitution  arising  from  lack  of  employment. 
Experience  seems  to  indicate  that  Out  of  Work  pay  cannot  be 
properly  administered  except  by  bodies  of  men  belonging  to  the 
same  trade  and  working  in  the  same  establishmenta  Therefore 
it  is  not  remarkable  that  Trade  Unions  should  give  most  of  their 
attention  to  the  administration  of  their  Out  of  Work  benefits. 
We  find,  in  fact,  that  although  funeral  benefit  is  almost  universal, 
and  accident  allowance  very  widely  adopted,  these,  like  in¬ 
surance  of  tools,  make  up  in  the  aggregate  a  very  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  expenditure.  And  though  sick  pay  and 
superannuation  stand  for  appreciable  sums,  it  is  Out  of  Work 
benefit  which  takes  the  most  important  place  in  the  Mutual 
Insurance  business,  its  limits  being  extended  in  many  instances, 
whilst  others  are  cut  down.  To  a  middle-class  body  it  would 
seem  natural  to  give  a  kind  of  preferential  lien  on  the  funds,  to 
insure  the  continuance  of  the  weekly  allowances  to  the  sick 
and  superannuated  members  already  on  the  booka  A  Trade 
Union  not  <  only  refrains  from  taking  this  course,  but  actually 
gives  a  preference,  in  effect,  to  its  Out  of  Work  payments,  usually 

'  B.  S.  Beesley,  The  Amalgamated  Society  of  CarperUert  and  Joinen,  p.  5, 
[Londou,  1867]. 
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continuing  them  at  the  full  rate,  even  when  its  funds  are  being 
rapidly  exhausted,  until  it  has  parted  with  its  last  penny.  The 
secret  of  this  bias  does  not  lie  altogether  in  the  immense 
difference  in  permanence  between  middle  class  and  working 
class  employment.  The  main  object  of  the  individual  member 
may  be  to  provide  against  the  personal  distress  which  would 
otherwise  be  caused  to  himself  and  his  family  by  the  stoppage 
of  his  weekly  income.  But  the  object  of  the  Union,  from  the 
collective  point  of  view,  is  to  prevent  him  from  accepting  em¬ 
ployment,  under  stress  of  starvation,  on  terms  which,  in  the 
common  judgment  of  the  trade,  would  be  injurious  to  its 
interests.  This  has  been  recognized  from  the  earliest  times  as 
a  leading  object  of  Out  of  Work  pay.  Already,  in  1741,  it  was 
remarked  that  tiie  woolcombers — 

support  one  another,  insomuch  that  they  are  become  one  society 
throughout  the  kingdom.  And  that  they  may  keep  up  their  price,  to 
encourage  idleness  rather  than  labour,  if  any  one  of  their  club  is  out 
of  work,  they  give  him  a  ticket  and  money  to  seek  for  work  at  the 
next  town  where  a  box-club  is,  where  he  is  also  subsisted,  suffered  to 
live  a  certain  time  with  them,  and  used  as  before  ;  by  which  means  he 
can  travel  the  kingdom  round,  be  caressed  at  each  club,  and  not  spend 
a  farthing  of  his  own  or  strike  one  stroke  of  work.  This  has  been 
imitated  by  the  weavers  also,  though  not  carried  through  the  kingdom, 
but  confined  to  the  places  where  they  work.”  * 

We  find  the  economic  result  of  this  tramping  system  greatly 
exercising  the  minds  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1834. 
A  certain  pauper — 

^  belongs  to  an  incorporated  or  combined  trade ;  the  directors  of  this 
Combination  issue  tickets  to  the  members.  These  tickets  are  renewed 
from  time  to  time.  The  holder  of  one  goes  from  place  to  place,  hut 
must  not  take  the  same  road  more  than  once  in  six  months.  With 
these  intervals  he  is  again  and  again  assisted.  .  .  .  This  ticket  is 
available  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  a  club  or  lodge 
of  the  trade  is  established.  The  individual  in  question  might  have 
had  work  at  £1  per  week,  but  he  refused  to  take  it,  or  indeed  30«.  per 
week ;  nothing  under  £2  would  satisfy  him ;  and  when  pressed  for 

'  A  Short  EtMOj/  upon  Trade  in  General,  by  a  lover  of  his  country  [London, 
1741],  quoted  in  the  Hietory  of  the  Wonted  Manufactum  im  England,  by  John 
James  [London,  1867]. 
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resBODS  to  account  for  his  refuBmg  such  offers — when  asked  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  get  £1  per  week  than  to  trust  to  casual 
sources  of  support,  he  replied  that  he  should  not  like  to  be  *  turned 
black'  (query — ‘returned  black’)  which  would  be  the  case  if  be  worked 
under  price.”* 

Gradually  the  Trade  Unions  themselves  make  clear  the  real 
object  of  this  system  of  mutual  insurance.  In  1844  the  Spring 
Knife  Grinders’  Protection  Society  of  Sheffield  declare  that  the — 

“  object  to  be  accomplished  is  to  grant  relief  to  all  its  members  that 
are  out  of  work  ;  that  none  may  have  the  painful  necessity  of  applying 
for  relief  from  the  parish,  or  comply  with  the  unreasonable  demands  of 
our  employers  or  their  servants'' * 

The  Flint  Glass  Makers  express  the  same  idea : — 

“  Our  wages  depend  on  the  supply  of  labour  in  the  market ;  our 
interest  is  therefore  to  restrict  that  supply,  reduce  the  sui|)lu8,  mahe 
our  unemployed  comfortable^  wUhout  fear  for  the  morrow — accomplish 
this,  and  we  have  a  command  over  the  surplus  of  our  labour,  and  we 
need  fear  no  unjust  employer."* 

Four  years  later  the  Delegate  Meeting  of  the  Amalgamated 
Engineers  resolved  to  extend  by  nine  weeks  the  period  during 
which  a  member  was  allowed  to  receive  continuously  the  Out  of 
Work  allowance.  It  was  successfully  argued  that — 

“when  bad  trade  did  arrive  ...  it  brought  with  it  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  continuous  donation  ;  for  men,  who  were  unemployed  for 
BO  long  a  time  as  to  run  through  their  donation  altogether,  would  be 
compelled  either  to  seek  parish  relief,  or  tahe  situations  on  terms 
injurious  to  trade.  In  the  event  of  their  doing  the  latter,  the  Society 
would  exercise  but  little  control  over  them  if  it  did  not  entitle  them  to 
some  benefit.  For  the  protection  of  the  trade,  then,  it  was  stated  to 
be  edsolutely  necessary  to  mahe  the  donation  continuous,  so  that  the 
members  of  the  Society  should  be  able  to  resist  the  inducement  of 
acting  contrary  to  the  general  rules  of  the  District."  * 

Finally,  we  may  cite  the  case  of  the  Associated  Shipwrights* 

'  Report  tf  Poor  Law  Commision. 

*  Manuscript  Rules  of  the  Spring  Knife  Grinders'  Protection  Society  of  Sheffield 
in  old  account  book,  dated  ISU. 

*  Flint  Glass  Mahenf  Magatine,  opening  editorial,  No.  1,  Sept,  1850. 

‘  Minutes  of  the  Second  Delegate  Meeting  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers,  p.  38  [London,  1854]. 
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Society,  which  has  only  within  recent  years  systematically 
adopted  regular  Out  of  Work  paymenta  The  argument,  used 
by  the  general  secretary  at  the  Del^ate  Meeting  in  1885,  which 
finally  decided  the  matter,  was  as  follows — 

u  utterly  impossible,**  Mr.  Wilkie  told  his  members,  *‘to 
secure  trade  protection  when  a  third  or  a  half  of  your  trade  are  walk¬ 
ing  about  idle  and  starving.  And  unless  members  of  the  trade  were 
prepared  to  buy  up,  more  or  less,  its  surplus,  labour  in  the  market,  it 
never  could  have  the  actual  trade  protection  desired.**  * 

This  historical  explanation  of  the  underlying  object  of  the 
Out  of  Work  benefit  is  borne  out  by  the  actual  practice  of  to> 
day.  Whilst  all  the  members  of  a  Trade  Union  are  enjoined 
to  do  their  utmost  to  find  situations  for  their  unemployed 
brethren,  and  whilst  these  are  forbidden,  under  severe  penalty, 
to  “  refuse  work  when  offered,”  yet  this  is  always  subject  to  a 
fundamental  condition,  so  obvious  to  the  Trade  Union  mind  as 
to  need  no  explicit  statement  in  the  Rules.  A  member  is 
not  only  permitted  to  refuse  job  after  job,  if  these  are  offered 
to  him  below  the  “  standard  rate  ”  of  remuneration,  or  other¬ 
wise  in  contravention  of  the  normal  terms:  he  is  absolutely 
forbidden  to  accept  work  on  any  but  the  conditions  satisfactory 
to  his  branch.  The  visitor  at  a  Branch  Meeting  of  the  Engineers 
or  Carpenters  will  hear  members,  in  receipt  of  Out  of  Work 
pay,  report  to  the  branch  that  they  have  been  offered  situations 
on  such  and  such  terms,  and  ask  whether  it  is  considered  right 
that  they  should  accept  them.  The  branch  will  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tion  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  probable  effect  on  the  standard 
rate;  and  whilst  they  may  permit  a  maimed  or  aged  member 
to  accept  five  shillings  a  week  less  than  the  normal  wsge  of  the 
district,  they  will  prefer  to  keep  a  fully  competent  and  able- 
bodied  man  “  on  donation,”  rather  than  sanction  any  departure 
from  the  common  rule. 

Here  we  are  outside  the  domain  of  actuarial  science.  Even 
if  it  should  prove  possible  to  reduce  to  an  arithmetical  scale  of 
contributions  and  benefits  the  loss  of  income  caused  by  mere 

‘  Addreu  of  General  Secretary  at  Delegate  Meeting  of  Auociated  Shipwrights 
Society,  1886. 
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slackness  of  trade,  it  must  always  be  out  of  the  question  to 
determine  what  rate  of  Out  of  Work  benefit  can  safely  be 
awarded  in  return  for  a  given  subscription,  if  the  acceptance  of 
employment  depends  on  the  policy  of  the  Society  with  regard 
to  its  standard  rate.  Such  a  condition  takes  us  out  of  the 
category  of  insurance  as  provisionally  defined  above.  As  under¬ 
stood  and  administered  by  edl  Trade  Unions,  the  Out  of  Work 
benefit  is  not  valued  exclusively,  or  even  mainly,  for  its  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  individual  against  casualties.  In  the  mind  of 
the  thoughtful  or  experienced  Trade  Unionist  its  most  im¬ 
portant  function  is  to  protect  the  standard  rate  of  wages  and 
other  normal  conditions  of  employment  from  being  “  eaten  away,” 
in  bad  times,  by  the  competition  of  members  driven  by  necessity 
to  accept  the  employers’  terms. 

The  reader  will  now  understand  why  this  Mutual  Insmance 
must  be  regarded,  not  as  the  end  or  object,  but  as  one  of  the 
Methods  of  Trade  Unionism.  At  first  sight  nothing  could  appear 
more  simple  than  the  mutual  provision  of  support  in  order 
to  enable  a  man  to  seek  work  elsewhere,  and  not  be  under 
an  absolute  compulsion  to  accept  whatever  terms  an  employer 
may  offer.  In  its  economic  effect  upon  the  labour  market  it  is 
precisely  the  same  as  the  existence  of  individual  savings.  But 
if  these  savings,  whether  individual  or  collective,  co-exist  with 
a  common  understanding  as  to  the  minimum  that  will  be 
accepted  by  any  member,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  a  deliberate 
and  conscious  attempt  to  alter  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  competition  wage.  This  method  of  enforcing  Trade  Union 
regulations  is  therefore  pursued,  more  or  less  consciously,  by 
every  Union  that 'gives  benefits  at  all  Until  Collective  Bar¬ 
gaining  was  permitted  by  the  employers,  and  before  Legal 
Enactment  was  within  the  workmen’s  reach.  Mutual  Insurance 
was  the  only  method  by  which  Trade  Unionists  could  lawfully 
attain  their  end.  Hence  its  high  favour  with  the  group  of  astute 
ofiUdals  who  led  the  workmen  between  1845  and  1875.  Dunning, 
in  fact,  expressly  gives  it  as  the  main  method  of  Trade  Unionism. 

“  Singly  the  employer  can  stand  out  longer  in  the  bargain  than 
the  journeyman  ;  and  as  he  who  can  stand  out  longest  in  the 
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bargain  will  be  sore  to  command  hia  own  terms,  the  workmen 
combine  to  pnt  themselves  on  something  like  an  equality  in  the 
bargain  for  the  sale  of  their  labour  with  their  employer.  This  is  the 
rationale  of  Trade  Societies.  .  .  .  The  object  intended  is  carried  out 
by  providing  a  fund  for  the  support  of  its  members  when  out  of 
employ,  for  a  certain  number  of  weeks  in  the  year.  Tki$  is  the  usual 
arid  regular  v>ay  in  urhich  the  labour  of  the  members  oj  a  Trade 
Society  is  protected^  that  the  man’s  present  necessities  may  not 
compel  him  to  take  less  than  the  wages  which  the  demand  and  supply 
of  labour  in  the  trade  have  previously  adjusted.”  * 

In  some  small  and  highly  organized  trades  of  skilled  handi¬ 
craftsmen,  this  method  of  enforcing  Trade  Union  regulations 
by  Mutual  Insurance  has  been  tacitly  elaborated  into  'an 
effective  weapon,  not  only  of  defence,  but  also  of  aggression. 
We  may  instance  the  Spanish  and  Morocco  Leather  Finishers’ 
Society,  a  small  but  powerful  union,  practically  co-extensive 
with  the  craft,  which  has  not  for  fifty  years  ordered  a  formal 
strike,  or  in  any  way  overtly  “intervened  between  employer 
and  employed."  Nevertheless,  it  has  known  how  to  enforce' a 
detailed  uniform  price-list  in  every  centre,  new  or  old,  in  which 
the  trade  is  carried  on ;  it  has  maintained  this  piece-work  list 
practically  unaltered  for  fifty  years,  notwithstanding  many 
improvements  in  processes;  it  has,  consequently,  kept  up  its 
members’  earnings  to  certainly  more  than  £2  per  week ;  and  it 
has  successfully  enforced  a  rigid  limitation  of  apprentices, 
there  being  nowhere  more  than  one  to  seven  journeymen.  Yet 
no  overt  collective  movement  is  ever  made.  If  any  employer 
refuses  to  conform  to  the  regulations,  even  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  members  leave  him  one  by  one,  and  receive  Out 
of  Work  benefit,  which  may  continue  for  thirty-nine  weeks.^ 
It  is  usually  found,  we  are  told,  that  an  employer  remedies  any 
grievance  after  he  has  had  to  pnt  up  with  a  new  man  every 
week  or  two  for  a  few  months.  The  same  position  was  aimed 

'  T.  J.  Dunning,  Trades  Unions  and  Strikes:  their  Philosophy  and  Intention 
[London,  I860].  See  also  Dunning*!  articles  on  “  Wages  of  Labour  and  Trade 
Societies,*  in  the  seocmd,  third,  and  fourth  numbers  of  the  Booldtinderi  Trade 
Circular  [1861];  History  of  Trade  Unionism,  p.  179. 

•  Buies  to  be  observed  by  the  Members  of  the  Leeds  Friendly  Society  cf  Spanish 
and  Morocco  Leather  Finishers  [Leeds,  1879]. 
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at  by  the  Flint  Glass  Makers  in  1850,  when  their  magazine  was 
advocating  the  use  of  this  nameless  weapon  which  we  have 
christened,  for  our  own  convenience,  the  "  Strike  in  Detail.” 

**  As  man  after  man  leaves,  .  .  .  then  it  is  that  the  proud  and 
haughty  spirit  of  the  oppressor  is  brought  down,  and  he  feels  the 
power  he  cannot  see.”  * 

This  application  of  mutual  insurance  may  be  made  the  method 
of  enforcing  any  common  rule  whatsoever ;  and  a  very  effective 
instrument  it  is.  An  employer  whose  workmen  leave  him  one 
by  one,  after  due  notice,  may  find  little  difficulty  in  filling  their 
placea  But  if  the  new-comers,  after  a  brief  stay,  one  by  one  give 
notice  that  they,  too,  will  leave,  he  is  placed  in  a  serious  difficulty. 
He  cannot  close  his  doors  and  appeal  for  support  to  his  fellow- 
employers,  as  there  is  no  strike,  and  no  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  Trade  Unionists  to  accej>t  his  terms.  Nevertheless,  his 
constant  inability  to  retain  any  workman  for  more  than  a 
week  or  two,  may  easily  become  so  harassing  that  he  will  be 
forced  to  inquire  carefully  in  what  respect  his  employment 
falls  below  the  standard  of  the  trade,  and  to  conform  to  it. 
The  Trade  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  runs  no  risk  of  retaliation, 
and,  as  only  a  few  men  are  on  the  books  at  any  one  time, 
incurs  the  minimum  of  expense.  As  a  deliberate  Trade  Union 
policy,  the  Strike  in  Detail  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which 
the  Union  has  secured  the  adhesion  of  all  the  competent  men 
in  the  trade,  and  upon  their  capacity  for  persistent  and  self- 
restrained  pursuit  of  a  common  end.  It  could,  accordingly, 
never  become  the  sole  method  of  any  but  a  small,  wealthy, 
and  closely  knit  society ;  but  in  such  a  society  it  may  easily, 
in  its  coercive  effect  on  the  employer,  surpass  even  an  Act  of 
Parliament  itself. 

The  “Strike  in  Detail”  is  only  a  more  deliberate  and  self- 
conscious  application  of  the  Method  of  maintaining  the  standard 
of  life  by  Mutual  Insurance  customary  among  all  Trade 
Unionista  It  is  impossible  to  draw  any  logical  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  action  of  the  little  Union  of  Leather  Finishers  and 
'  Flint  Olau  Makeri  Magatine,  July,  I860. 
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that  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  as  explained  by 
T.  J.  Dunning,  or  indeed  any  Union  which  maintains  a  member 
in  idleness  rather  than  allow  him  to  accept  work  “  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  the  trade.”  The  persistent  adhesion  of  Trade 
Unionists  to  the  Out  of  Work  benefit,  and  their  secondary  adop¬ 
tion  of  what  we  have  called  the  Friendly  Society  business, 
appear  as  a  perfectly  consistent,  homogeneous  policy  the  moment 
the  true  Trade  Union  point  of  view  is  caught.  Any  provision 
which  secures  the  members  of  the  Trade  against  destitution 
prevents  an  employer  taking  advantage  of  their  necessities. 
Not  Out  of  Work  benefit  alone,  but  also  sick  pay,  grants  to 
replace  tools  or  property  lost  or  burnt,  burial  money  for  wife 
or  child,  and  especially  accident  benefit  and  superannuation 
allowance,  all  serve  to  enforce  the  claim  of  the  workman 

“  to  be  dealt  with  as  an  intelligent  being,  and  not  merely  as  a  bale 
*  of  goods  or  article  of  merchandize.  This,”  emphatically  declares  the 

Friendly  Society  of  Ironfounders,  ‘*’is,  then,  the  main  and  central 
pillar  of  oar  organization.  Around  it  are  clustered  those  monetary 
benefits  that  are  stated  above,  and  it  is  from  this  grand  standpoint 
those  benefits  must  all  be  estimated ;  for  from  this  point  only  it  is 
at  all  possible  to  come  to  a  right  and  fair  conclusion  as  to  their  real 
value  to  individual  members.'’  ‘ 

Mutual  Insurance,  even  when  considered  purely  as  a  Method 
of  Trade  Unionism,  is  by  no  means  beyond  criticism.  The  lack 
of  legal  or  financial  security  of  the  Friendly  benefits  may  be 
worth  tolerating  by  a  wage-earner  for  the  sake  of  the  Trade  as 
a  whole  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  an  evil  on  that  account  And 
even  the  successful  “  Strike  in  Detail  ”  of  the  Leather  Finishers 
has  grave  drawbacks,  from  its  own  point  of  view.  No 
Trade  Unionist  would  deny  that  the  deliberately  concerted 

'  Prefsoe  to  BuUt  to  be  oboerved  bji  the  Membere  qf  the  Friendly  Society  qf 
Irotyfounden  [London,  1891],  It  U  interesting  to  find  that  this  use  of  Mutual 
Insuranoe  among  workers  was  elaborately  explained  and  defended  in  1819  by  the 
well-known  Baptist  minister,  the  Reverend  Robert  Hall ;  see  his  pamphlets,  An 
Appeal  to  the  PuUie  on  the  Snlyect  of  the  Framework  Knitterd  Fund  (Leicester : 
1819),  and  A  Reply  to  the  Principal  Olyeetiont  advanced  by  Cobbett  tend  othere 
against  the  Framework  Knitterd  Friendly  Rdiqf  Society  (Leicester:  1821),  both 
induded  in  his  H'oriz  (London :  1832),  voL  iiL 
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common  rules,  to  which  workmen  and  employers  must  alike 
conform,  ought  to  be  framed  after  consideration,  not  of  the 
desires  of  one  class  alone,  but  from  all  points  of  view.  The 
Method  of  Mutual  Insurance  leaves  no  place  for  discussion 
with  the  employers.  Each  party  makes  up  its  own  mind, 
relies  on  its  power  of  holding  out,  and  leaves  the  issue  to  depend 
merely  on  secret  endurance.  Frank  and  full  discussion  might 
have  revealed  facts  previously  unknown,  which  would  have 
altered  the  views  of  the  parties.  It  might  have  been  discovered 
that  some  points  most  keenly  insisted  on  by  one  side  were 
regarded  as  unimportant  by  the  other.  The  influence  of  public 
opinion  would  have  moderated  the  negotiations.  These  ten> 
dencies  make,  in  Collective  Bargaining,  for  a  compromise  often 
representing  a  real  gain  to  both  parties.  For  all  this,  the  Method 
of  Mutual  Insurance  allows  no  place.  It  is,  therefore,  not  sur¬ 
prising  to  And  that  the  most  highly  developed  and  successful 
modem  organizations  make  little  use  of  Mutual  Insurance  as 
a  method  of  industrial  regulation.  Among  the  Coalminers  and 
the  Cotton  Operatives,  who  together  comprise  a  quarter  of  the 
Trade  Union  world.  Friendly  benefits,  and  even  Out  of  Work 
donation,  play  only  the  most  trifling  part  And  it  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  the  United  Society  of  Boilermakers,  in  many 
respects  the  most  successful  of  the  great  Unions,  whilst 
utilizing  to  the  full  an  elaborate  system  of  Mutual  Insurance, 
strictly  confines  this  side  of  its  work  to  provision  against 
unavoidable  casualties.  For  all  that  concerns  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  emplo3anent  the  Boiler¬ 
makers,  like  the  Coalminers  and  the  Cotton  Operatives,  resort 
to  one  or  other  of  the  alternative  Methods  of  Trade  Unionism, 
Collective  Bargaining,  or  Legal  Enactment. 

Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  RATES  ACT 
FROM  AN  HISTORICAL  ASPECT. 


rpHE  justice  of  the  agriculturist’s  claim  to  some  substantial 
relief  from  his  fiscal  obligations  depends  much  on  the  his¬ 
torical  bearings  of  the  case.  And  yet,  at  first  sight,  it  would 
seem  as  if  history  were  a  hostile  witness.  Precedents  are  all  in 
favour  of  heavy  land-taxation.  Was  not  the  Roman  squire 
responsible  for  the  pontium  et  viarvm  refectio,  arcuvm  mv/nitio 
cUque  tirormn  productiof  Did  not  the  Anglo-Saxon  Thane 
supply  the  Brycghbote,  Burhbote,  and  Fyrd  of  the  Trinoda 
Necessitas?  Lastly,  what  were  Grand-sergeantry,  Castl^ard, 
and  the  rest  of  the  feudal  services,  but  the  same  obligations 
under  a  Norman  nomenclature  ? 

Forgetting,  apparently,  that  these  were  epochs  when  the  soil 
and  its  produce  were  the  only  practicable  sources  of  taxation, 
the  enemies  of  the  Landed  Interest  have  based  upon  such 
evidences  the  outrageous  demand  that  rente  and  mining  royalties 
should  defray  all  the  expenses  of  Government^  It  has  also 
been  alleged  that  the  Land  Tax  was  devised  as  *  a  remedy  for 
an  act  of  gross  legislative  iniquity  ”  perpetrated  by  a  Parliament 
packed  with  the  landed  gentry,  in  1692,  when  they  substituted 
the  Excise  Duties  on  the  people  for  their  own  rents  previously 
paid  to  the  State;  that  the  same  class  of  statesmen  reduced 
this  Land  Tax  to  a  fixed  sum  in  1697,  and  made  it  subject 
to  redemption  in  1798,  thus  causing  it  to  be  to-day  scarcely 
over  a  million  sterling,  instead  of,  according  to  the  current 
rental,  nearly  forty  millions.' 

A  short  historical  sketch  of  this  important  impost  will  expose 
the  glaring  absurdity  of  such  a  statement. 

'  J.  Morrison  Daridson,  Politict/or  the  People,  p.  3. 

*  FinaneuU  B^formePe  Alnutnaek,  1880. 
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There  were  originally  two  distinct  fiscal  demands  on  the 
carucate  of  land.  That  called  the  Aid  was  a  feudal  exaction; 
the  other,  Danegeld,  was  a  national  tax.^  It  was  the  first- 
named  which  Charles  11.  replaced  with  the  Excise  Duties ;  and 
it  shoiild  have  been  abolished  by  the  Statute  of  1340,  as  the 
nation  had  expected.*  The  last-named,  wrongly  called  a  Land 
Tax,  has  been  continued  to  the  present  day,  its  history  being  as 
follows : —  i 

The  carucage  dues  seem  to  have  failed  to  meet  the  increasing 
fiscal  requirements  of  the  country  in  1181.  At  all  events,  the 
Assize  of  Arms  of  that  date  was  a  new  assessment  of  the 
national  wealth,  intended  to  take  into  consideration  such  forms 
of  movable  property  as  were  not  scheduled  in  the  Domesday 
Book.  The  ransom  of  Richard  I.  was  paid  by  a  tax  on  per¬ 
sonalty:  so  also  was  satiated  John’s  greed  for  money.  All 
industries  were  henceforth  liable :  owners  of  land  by  scutage ; 
holders  of  land  by  wool  grants  (called,  in  the  Great  Charter  of 
1217,  antiqxuB  et  rectos  consuetudines)  and  by  carucage ;  mer¬ 
chants  by  the  prisage  of  wine,  fines  on  the  imports,  and  later  by 
tunnage  and  poundage ;  lastly,  the  whole  plutocracy,  now  by  a 
tenth,  now  by  a  fifteenth,  and  now  by  a  poll-tax. 

The  tallages — which  were  maletotea  (i.e.  unauthorized  exactions 
on  movable  goods) — and  the  scutages  became  obsolete  about  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  were  superseded  by  the  introduction 
of  subsidies.  These  were  imposed  upon  persons  in  respect  of 
their  estates,  at  the  nominal  rate  of  4s.  in  the  pound  for  lands 
and  2s.  6c2.  for  goods.  They  existed  until  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ; 
when,  in  their  stead,  weekly  and  monthly  assessments  of  specific 
sums  were  levied  upon  the  several  counties  by  a  pound  rate  on 
both  realty  and  personalty.  This  later  practice  was  continued 
after  the  Restoration  with  the  exception  of  two  short  periods, 
when  fruitless  attempts  were  made  to  revive  the  ancient  system. 

In  1692  a  new  valuation  of  estates  was  made  throughout  the 
kingdom,  all  forms  of  property  being  once  more  assessed ;  for 

*  Willuun  Stabbt,  D.D.,  Constitutional  History  of  England,  toL  i.,  p.  622 
(4tb  edit). 

*  Pnd.,  toL  iL,  p.  549. 
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the  expressly  stated  object  of  affording  the  Execntive  powers 
of  levying  in  full  an  Aid  granted  to  the  Grown  at  a  period  of 
peculiar  emergency — viz.  the  war  with  France.  This  was  the 
impost  now  known  as  the  LAnd  Tax/  but  no  more  a  Land  Tax 
— according  to  the  intentions  of  its  promoters — than  any  subsidy 
or  tallage  which  had  preceded  it 

Why,  then,  did  it  come  to  be  expressly  so  denominated? 
Because,  as  in  all  the  former  instances,  what  was  originally  a 
Property  Tax  degenerated  into  a  Land  Tax  by  reason  of  the 
dishonest  evasion  of  these  dues  by  all  owners  of  less  visible 
forms  of  property.  Forewarned  by  the  fate  of  previous  taxes  of 
like  nature,  the  lawyers  of  William  and  Mary  took  the  greatest 
pains  to  define  every  variety  of  goods  that  could  be  made  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  tax.*  Furthermore,  “the  better  discovery  of 
personal  estates  ”  was  made  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Acts  of 
1697  and  1798.  Tet,  so  completely  has  the  object  of  this  charge 
become  lost  sight  of,  that  for  nearly  a  century  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  interval  between  1816  and  1842)  land  has  been 
subject  to  a  second  Property  Tax ;  while  the  first,  ever  since 
1833,  when  personal  estates  were  formally  exempted  from  its 
operations,  has  been  regarded  as  a  Bent  Charge.  The  pre¬ 
posterous  indictment  against  the  landlords  for  having,  by  open 
and  legitimate  methods,  succeeded  in  diminishing  its  amount, 
comes  with  exceptionally  ill  grace  from  the  lips  of  a  class  which 
have  evaded  it  altogether,  and  that  by  dishonesty. 

Closely  connected  with  this  impost  was  the  Malt  Duty,  which 
falls  under  the  heading  of  the  Fxcise,  a  form  of  taxation 
invented  by  the  Long  Peurliament,  and  maintained  after  the 
Restoration  for  reasons  already  given.  An  Excise  on  private 
brewing  was  collected  certainly  as  early  as  1650,  if  not  earlier. 
In  1697  a  duty  of  6d.  per  bushel  was  imposed  upon  malt,  and 
proportionate  sums  upon  certain  cognate  liquors,  as  cider  and 
perry,  which,  though  at  the  outset  a  temporary  measure,  soon 
became  an  A-Tinnal  tax,  growing  heavier  as  time  advanced.  The 

*  1  Will  &  Mary,  sen.  L,  e.  80. 

•  Vide  Thirteenth  Rqport  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Commiutonert,  1870 ;  and  Report 
<fthe  Select  Committee  on  the  Land  Tax  at  affecting  Roman  Catholiet:  ReporU 
Committeet,  I.  vd.  It.,  1828. 
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various  minute  fractions  added  to  it  periodically  were  consoli¬ 
dated  into  one  permanent  charge  of  per  bushel  in  1787 ; 
and  its  nature  was  altogether  changed  when,  with  other  taxes, 
it  was  made  a  substitute  for  that  portion  of  the  Land  Tax 
which  had  been  redeemed  under  the  Act  of  1798.^  It  became 
very  high  during  the  great  war,  was  lowered  in  1816,  and,  when 
repealed  in  1880,  was  at  the  rate  of  28.  8i^.  per  bushel 

Up  to  1780  our  statesmen  had  avoided  taxing  any  form  of 
capital,  for  fear  of  wounding  the  spirit  of  thrift.  But,  under 
the  financial  necessities  of  the  American  war,  Pitt  adopted 
North’s  scheme  of  a  Succession  Duty.  At  that  time  it  was  not 
quite  forgotten  that  the  Land  Tax  had  once  been  a  Property 
Tax  so,  as  a  set-off  to  that  inequitable  impost,  the  fortunes  of 
the  landlords  were  exempted  from  the  new  charge.  For  this 
reason’ they  welcomed  the  measure ;  but  their  short-sightedness, 
in  fancying  that  they  would  ^remain  permanently  free  from  it, 
was  brought  home  to  them  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1853,  and  again, 
with  greater  force,  by  Sir  William  V.  Harcourt  in  1894. 

So  much  for  Imperial  taxation  on  land ;  now  to  deal  with 
Local  taxation. 

At  first,  such  outlay  of  labour  or  money  as  benefited  all 
the  inhabitants  of  a  district  was  met  either  by  some  feudal 
obligation,  or  “by  the  devotion  of  divers  good  people.”  The 
village  church,  the  village  market-road,  the  village  crow-net, 
were  all  kept  up  in  a  happy-go-lucky  manner  until  customs 
became  crystallized  into  laws.*  But,  to  quote  the  words  of 
Mr.  Cannan, — 

**  almost  all  the  money  raised  by  English  local  taxation  at  present  is 
raised  either  by  means  of  the  Poor  Bate,  or  by  means  of  other  rates 
which,  though  they  have  names  of  their  own,  are  in  reality  nothing  bat 
additions  to  the  Poor  Bate.”  * 

If  this  is  so,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is,  the  history  of 
this  great  burden  on  agriculture  is  sure  to  be  instructive. 

In  times  when  the  population  of  a  manor  was  as  much  part 

*  Report  cf  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Rate  of  Duty  on  Malt,  June  15, 1804, 

*  See  the  chapter  on  “  Roads  and  Bridges”  in  Englieh  Wayfaring  Life  in  the 
Middle  Agee,  by  J.  J.  Jusserand.  [1892.] 

*  B.  Cannan,  Hietory  of  Local  Rates,  p.  2.  [1896.] 
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and  parcel  of  it  as  its  woodlands,  when  the  adecripti  gleboe  were 
included  in  every  purchase  of  realty,  and  the  rights  to  their 
labour  became  transferred  to  the  new  owner,  a  portion  of  the 
annual  produce  of  the  soil  was  set  apart  for  the  support  of  those 
members  of  the  class  who  were  incapacitated  by  sickness  or 
old  age  from  earning  their  livelihood  by  their  own  exertions. 
This  is  in  part  the  origin  of  Tithes,  which,  when  they  became 
inadequate  for  the  purpose,  were  supplemented  by  the  Poor 
Rates. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Property  Taxes,  so  now  in  the  case  of 
these  burdens,  they  were  first  dona  or  avucUia,  then  l^ally 
enforced  taxes;  originally  intended  to  embrace  all  forms  of 
property,  but  soon  narrowed  into  charges  on  realty.  Few 
people  remember  nowadays  that  there  were  once  personal  tithes, 
as  well  as  predial  tithes,  or  that  the  Elizabethan  lawgivers 
intended  movable  goods  to  be  included  in  the  assessment  for  a 
Poor  Rate.  The  Landed  Interests  could  not  well  object  to  any 
tax  or  rate  as  long  as  they  retained  their  monopoly  of  the 
internal  traffic  of  the  country,  and  of  its  produce  and  labour 
marketa  The  dictum  of  Quesnay,  that  out  of  its  soil  come 
all  a  nation’s  profits  and  therefore  out  of  its  soil  should  come  all 
a  nation’s  expenses,  was,  in  the  times  of  the  Labour  Laws  and 
the  Protective  tariff,  perfectly  logical.  So,  whenever  the 
Executive  wanted  more  funds,  it  imposed  another  tax  on  the 
land,  and  increased  the  duties  on  foreign  wool,  or  offered  bounties 
for  exported  com.  Some  of  the  statutes  dealing  with  these 
matters,  specifically  declare  that  when  rents  are  high  the  nation 
is  prosperous.^  Under  such  a  policy,  we  repeat,  agriculturists 
could  find  no  valid  excuse  for  complaining  of  the  excessive  land 
burdens.  If  the  State  demamded  much  of  them,  it  rewarded 
them  handsomely  for  the  sacrifice.  "  To  pluck  the  goose  without 
making  it  cry,”  was  the  chief  end  of  every  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  farmers’  forbearance  in  the  matter  of  taxa¬ 
tion  was  so  well  known,  that  it  led  Walpole  once  to  exclaim, 
”  Blessings  on  them,  they  stand  as  easily  to  be  shorn  as  their 
own  sheep.” 

*  15  Car.  IL,  c.  2;  18  Car.  II.,  c.  7,  etc. 
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Bat  when  the  Statute  of  Labourers  was  repealed  in  1813  and 
1814,'  when  other  forms  of  property  than  realty  afforded  a 
qualification  for  a  seat  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Legislature  by 
the  Act  of  1838,*  when  the  commercial  interests  evaded  their 
few  remaining  liabilities  under  the  Land  Tax  in  1833  *  and  under 
the  Poor  Law  in  1840,'  and,  above  all,  when  the  Com  Duties 
were  repealed  in  1846,' — ^then  it  was  out  of  all  reason  that  the 
land  should  continue  to  bear  unsupported  the  expenses  of  the 
Church,  poor,  prisons,  schools,  roads,  bridges,  sanitation,  police, 
and  militia.  Henceforth  every  industry  in  the  country  came 
into  competition  with  the  agriculturist  in  the  labour  market, 
every  soil  in  the  world  contributed  to  the  national  wealth :  yet 
only  that  of  EIngland  was  taxed  for  the  national  expenses. 

It  was  not  as  if  Parliament  was  ignorant  of  the  injustice 
and  hardships  of  the  case.  Select  Committees,  not  only  on  the 
Agricultural  Distress  but  on  the  Com  and  the  Poor  Laws, 
constantly  reported  on  the  unfair  incidence  of  the  taxes.  More* 
over,  debates  occurred  in  one  or  other  House  of  Parliament  on 
the  same  subject  in  1833, 1835, 1845,  and  1846.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  some  inappreciable  relief  in  1816, 1835,  and  1842, 
statesmen  seem  to  have  done  nothing  to  cope  with  the  difficulty. 
Indeed,  during  this  last  half  of  the  century,  they  have  gone  to 
work  as  if  they  wanted  to  magnify  it ;  and,  just  because  they 
found  the  poor-rate  assessment  handy,  continued  to  make  it  the 
basis  of  all  the  general  and  district  rates  since  imposed. 

This  would  have  been  fair  enough  had  they  carried  out  the 
wording  of  the  Elizabethan  Acts  to  the  letter.  “They  shall 
tax  and  assess  all  and  every  inhabitant  dwelling  in  every  city, 
borough,  town,  village,  hamlet,  and  place  known,”  says  14  Eliz., 
c.  5.  The  money  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  to  be  raised 
“  weekly  or  otherwise,”  rons  43  Eliz.,  c.  2,  “  by  taxation  of  every 
inhabitant,  parson,  vicar,  and  other,  and  of  every  occupier  of 
tithes,  coal  mines,  or  salable  underwood.”  “  Stocks  are  as  well 
by  law  rati^ble  as  land,  both  to  the  relief  of  and  raising  of  a 

*  53  Geo.  III.,  c.  40  ;  64  Geo.  III.,  c.  96. 

*  2  &  3  Viet.  c.  48.  *  3  &  4  Will  IV.,  a  74. 

•  3  A  4  Viet,  c.  89.  •  9  &  10  Viet,  e.  22. 
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stock  for  the  poor,”  was  the  opinion  of  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  as 
early  as  1695.^ 

**  Notwithstanding,  in  some  instances,  contradictory  decisions,  the 
Coarts  of  Law  have  recognized  as  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  inten* 
tion  of  the  Elizabethan  statute  was  to  tax  the  inhabitants  for  their 
local  and  visible  property,  as  well  as  occupiers  of  land ;  and,  if  in 
practice  the  burthen  has  been  imposed  almost  exclusively  on  land  and 
houses,  it  has  not  arisen  from  the  taxation  of  personal  property  being 
either  illegal  or  unjust,  but  from  the  insurmountable  difficulty  of  ascer¬ 
taining  legally  the  amount,  or  even  existence,  of  a  species  of  property 
to  which  in  truth  the  terms  ‘  local  and  visible  ’  seem  scarcely  to  apply.** 

This  was  the  opinion  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  1817. 

The  first  new  rate  to  be  based  on  the  Poor  Law  Assessment 
was  the  Highway  Rate.  The  Acts  of  1654, 1662, 1670, 1691, 
1767, 1773,  and  1835,  all  include  personalty  in  the  charge.  Tet, 
as  in  the  other  instances  already  cited,  it  slipped  out  of  their 
purview. 

But  such  a  fiscal  policy,  which  was  capable  of  defence  in  the 
days  of  Protection,  became  utterly  inexcusable  after  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws.  To  use  an  expression  of  O’Connell,  when 
these  eye-teeth  of  the  aristocracy  had  been  drawn  ”  a  complete 
revolution  in  our  ^stem  of  taxation  should  have  followed. 
Statesmen  were  warned  of  the  diseuatrous  consequences  of  that 
measure.  A  leader  in  the  Times  of  January  18, 1839,  quoted 
and  ridiculed  the  opinion  that,  if  it  were  passed — 

half  the  tillage  lauds  of  Britain  will  become  waste,  and  a  million  of 
capital  in  building  utensils  and  improvements  on  the  faith  of  a  protect¬ 
ing  law  will  be  involved  in  a  common  min.** 

According  to  the  latest  official  statistics,  that  dismal  prophecy 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  fulfilled.  During  the  last  twenty 
years  only,  the  actual  loss  of  arable  area  in  Great  Britain  amounts 
to  2,137,000  acres ;  and,  though  most  of  these  have  been  con¬ 
verted  into  useful  pasturage,  this  change  in  our  farming  economy 
has  necessitate  a  large  outlay  of  capited  in  the  reconstraction 
of  homesteads,  and  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  Rural  Exodus. 

*  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Diteowne  towhing  the  Provision  far  the  Poor,  p.  120. 
[1095.] 
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Bat  we  should  not  now  be  deploring  "this  great  national 
calamity”  (as  the  recent  Royal  Commission  has  styled  the 
prevailing  agricultural  distress),  if  the  advice  of  experts  had 
been  listened  to  half  a  century  ago.  Now  that  Parliament 
seems  at  last  inclined  to  attend  to  the  difficulty,  it  is  well  worth 
our  while  to  examine  what  was  said  about  it  in  1846,  though 
anything  that  can  now  be  done  will  not  make  up  for  the  many 
years  of  n^lect. 

On  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  fourteen  Liberal  Peers  recorded 
their  protest  against  the  Act,  because  it  was  not  accompanied 
by  the  immediate  and  wholesale  repeal  of  all  land  taxes  and 
the  equalization  of  all  ratea  A  short  time  afterwards^  Lord 
Beaumont  moved  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  these 
matters,  explaining,  as  his  reasons  for  this  step, — 

"  that  he  had  ever  held  that  peculiar  burdens  and  protection  to  agri- 
cnltnre  were  intimately  connected  ;  that  either  both  must  be  continued 
or  both  removed ;  and  if  the  choice  were  still  before  him  he  should 
prefer  the  continuance  of  both.  That  not  being  so,  the  consideration 
of  peculiar  burdens  with  a  view  of  equalizing  them  became  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.” 

The  House  of  Lords  was  of  his  opinion,  and  so  a  Select  Committee 
was  appointed.  Now,  according  to  a  previous  Report  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,*  twenty-four  distinct  rates  were 
raised  entirely  from  real  property.  Into  these  the  newly 
appointed  Committee  proceeded  to  institute  an  exhaustive 
inquiry.  We  have  no  space  here  to  deal  with  their  report  in 
detail,  but  to  the  Rating  Commission  just  appointed,  it  will  be 
found  well  worth  its  careful  attention.* 

Suffice  it  to  prove  in  this  article  that  the  Committee  of 
1846  fully  confirmed  all  former  views  on  the  subject  It  laid 
down  the  general  principle, — 

**  that  every  compulsory  charge  levied  upon  laud,  and  which  becomes 
payable  out  of  its  proceeds  before  any  portion  of  them  is  available  or 
applicable  to  the  profits  of  the  capital  vested  in  it,  must  be  held  to 
affect  that  capital ;  and  if  such  charges  are  of  a  magnitude  to  reduce 

'  February  17, 1846.  *  Ordered  by  the  Home  Office  in  1845. 

*  Beportt  CommiUtes,  voL  vL,  parts  L  and  iL,  1846. 
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the  value  of  the  net  produce  of  the  land  below  the  average  profits  of 
capital,  such  capital  would,  in  accordance  with  general  principles,  be 
diverted  into  some  other  channel,  though  less  so  in  the  case  of  farming 
than  in  that  of  any  other  industry.” 

Apply  this  principle  to  the  state  of  agriculture  at  the  time, 
and  we  find  that,  for  at  least  forty  years  previous  to  the  year 
1846,— 

**  at  the  existent  prices  of  corn,  the  returns  to  the  occupier  of  an  arable 
farm,  after  allowing  for  the  interest  of  his  investment,  were  by  no 
means  adequate  to  the  charges  and  outgoings,  of  which  a  considerable 
proportion  could  be  paid  only  out  of  capital,  and  not  from  the  profits 
of  the  tenantry.” 

These  were  the  opinions  of  the  Select  Committees,  which  sat  in 
1821  and  in  1833.^  If  this  was  the  sorry  condition  of  the 
farmers  during  a  period  of  high  protective  duties,  what  must  it 
be  now  when  the  price  of  com  has  dropped  below  half  what 
it  then  was  ? 

But  to  proceed.  The  Committee  found  that  the  value  of  real 
property  at  that  date  was  £85,802,735,  and  that  the  burdens  of 
Land  Tax,  Highway,  Church,  and  Poor’s  rates  were  altogether 
equivalent  to  11  per  cent,  in  Income  Tax;  further,  that  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  of  the 
Church,  the  internal  communications  of  the  country,  and  the 
support  of  the  poor  were  all  defrayed  from  a  taxation  from  which 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  national  income  was  exempted. 

“  So  partial  a  system  of  taxation,”  ran  the  Report,  **  neither  the  law 
nor  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  originally  contemplated.  The  Poor 
Law  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Land  Tax  of  William  and  Mary  embraced, 
every  description  of  income,  but  in  consequence  of  the  comparative 
facility  of  rating  visible  property  and  the  small  amount  of  income 
derived  from  other  sources  in  the  early  period  of  their  assessment, 
personalty  seems  to  have  escaped  its  legal  share  of  contribution  to  the 
public  service.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe  that  the  liability 
of  stock-in-trade  continued  by  law  to  a  late  period,  and  is  up  to  the 
present  day  only  suspended  by  an  annual  act  of  exemption.” 

It  was  not  as  if  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  the  defence  of 
the  country,  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  facilities  of 
'  Report*  Committee*,  voL  v.,  July  2, 1822,  and  vol.  v.,  Aug.  2, 1833. 
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inland  traffic  concerned  only  the  agricultoral  class.  As  Lord 
Beaumont  had  pointed  out  in  the  previous  debate,  they  were 
national  interests.  The  fimd-holder  was  not  less  compassionate 
or  patriotic  than  the  landowner.  The  calling  out  of  the  militia 
was  to  protect  capital  as  well  as  land.  So  also  was  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice.  Under  the  Law  of  Settlement,  as  then  existing, 
the  decline  in  a  district  of  manufacturing  prosperity  left  a  heavy 
burden  of  pauperism  on  the  farmers.  The  anti-protectionists 
had  not  thought  fit  to  apply  their  doctrine  of  free  trade  to  labour 
as  well  as  to  produce.  Those  who  paid  the  Highway  Rates  not 
only  had  not  the  exclusive  use  of  the  roads,  but  were  not  even 
allowed  to  limit  their  expenses  to  the  repairs  necessary  for  the 
conveyance  of  agricultural  produce ;  inasmuch  as  the  roads,  if 
not  in  a  state  of  repair  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  general 
traffic,  might  be  indicted  by  any  party  using  them,  although 
such  party  was  not  liable  to  Highway  Rate.  The  two  towns 
which  were  the  termini  of  a  road  profited  more  than  the  farmers 
by  this  tax ;  for  the  traffic  of  the  latter  was  more  from  field  to 
field  than  along  a  highway.  Though  manures  were  exempted 
from  tolls  on  turnpike  roads,  this  privilege  was  counter-balanced 
by  the  liability  of  the  land  to  repairs  of  such  roads  whenever 
the  trust  funds  were  found  insufficient. 

The  duties  on  bricks,  windows,  hops,  and  horses  were  all  in 
some  way  or  other  impediments  to  the  improvement  of  the 
land.  The  Income  Tax  weighed  more  heavily  on  realty  than  on 
personalty,  and  both  the  Land  Tax  and  the  Tithe  Rent  Charge 
were  burdens  upon  the  soil,  as  they  had  to  be  deducted  from  the 
gross  proceeds  of  it  before  its  net  products  could  become  avail¬ 
able  as  profits  of  capital  In  regard  to  the  general  taxation  of 
the  country,  the  farmer  paid  as  much  as  any  one  else  to  the 
Customs  and  Post  Office.  In  fact,  only  in  the  case  of  the  Legacy 
Duty  could  there  be  found  an  exemption  enjoyed  by  the  landed 
interest,  and  that  even  has  since  been  disallowed. 

Of  the  remedies  suggested  by  the  Committee,  and  of  the  fruits 
they  subsequently  bore,  it  is  unnecessary  to  treat.  Nothing 
sufficient  to  restore  to  the  farmers  their  earlier  prosperity  has 
yet  been  efiected.  That,  at  least,  the  last  Government  inquiry 
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has  established  beyond  dispute.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Chaplin, 
when  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  Rating  Bill,  "  the  whole 
of  its  evidence  teems  with  complaints  upon  the  excessive  taxation 
which  falls  upon  land.” 

This  could  not  well  be  otherwise ;  for,  since  1846,  the  expenses 
of  the  Education  and  Sanitary  Acte  have  swelled  the  sum  total 
of  local  taxation  far  beyond  that  dealt  with  by  Lord  Beaumont’s 
Gonunittee.  The  state  of  agriculture  has  now  become  so  grave, 
that  there  has  been  no  time  to  wait  and  examine  all  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  ratable  property.  This  is  to  follow  in  due  course,  and 
meanwhile  the  fiirmers  must  console  themselves  with  a  relief 
which,  though  considerable,  is  neither  excessive  nor  even  sufficient. 
There  are  but  two  alternatives  which  will  now  avail  to  make 
agriculture  profitable.  Either  restore  to  the  husbandman  his 
ancient  monopoly  over  the  produce  and  labour  markets,  or  revert 
back  to  the  Elizabethan  policy  of  assessing  every  form  of  property 
for  rates  and  taxea  The  first  of  these  no  right-minded  person 
would  dream  of  demanding :  so  it  is  to  be.  hoped  that  the 
present  Commission  will  be  able  to  devise  some  scheme  for 
rendering  practicable  the  last. 


R.  M.  Qarnier. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  SOCIALISM. 


Socialism,  as  taught  in  the  streets,  is  a  system  of  economics 
and  not  of  ethics,  or,  rather,  it  is  a  scheme  for  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  society  based  upon  certain  economic  theories.  But  the 
ethical  question  lies  at  the  root  of  all  social  organization,  for 
man  as  em  individual  and  as  a  social  being  is  a  moral  agent. 
Every  system  of  law,  every  change  in  social  order,  every  pro¬ 
posal  of  legislation,  dealing  as  it  does  with  man’s  conduct  and 
happiness,  presupposes  certain  principles  of  the  ethical  sort. 
And  all  systems  of  government,  all  forms  of  human  civilization, 
will  be  tested  ultimately  by  their  ethical  truth  or  falsity. 

L 

In  dealing  with  Socialism,  accordingly,  we  are  bound  to 
study  its  ethica  For  it  assumes  certain  important  axioms  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature,  the  obligations,  and  the  capacities  of  man. 
It  aims  at  man’s  development  and  advancement  in  certain 
directions.  And  indeed  it  is  instinct  with  moral  purpose  and 
moral  sympathies  all  along.  No  one  can  read  any  socialist 
pamphlet,  or  listen  to  a  socialist  address,  without  being  touched 
by  its  intense  moral  earnestness.  This  is,  in  truth,  the  strength 
of  the  socialist  movement  It  may  be  assumed  that  the 
economics  of  Socialism  are  largely  discredited :  that  the  Marxian 
theory  of  value,  e.g.,  is  exploded ;  and  that  the  scheme  of  society 
sketched  out  with  so  much  vivacity  in  Merrie  England  ^  is  not 
seriously  viewed  as  possible,  or  desired  as  an  ideal,  by  many 

'  It  ii  matter  for  larpriae  that  Mr.  Robert  Blatchford,  who  can  write  ao  well 
(u  Merrie  England  thowt),  and  whoae  pen  liTtlaCobbett  in  trenchancy  of  political 
ezpoeitioQ,  and  Jonioa  himaelf  at  timee  in  the  white  heat  of  Mornfal  remonstrance, 
ahoold  be  the  editor  oi  the  Clarion.  Thu  paper  has  a  large  drcolation ;  bat  its 
hamoar,  while  perfectly  innocent,  is  of  sncb  a  very  groTelling  kind  as  to  make  the 
wbde  paper  read  like  a  strange  mixture  of  Baskin  and  Ally  Sloper. 
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thoughtful  minds.  But,  none  the  less,  there  runs  through  the 
whole  of  that  book  a  strain  of  the  noblest  feeling.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  sermons  in  the  world.  Ton  may  not  be  convinced  by 
its  logic;  but  you  cannot  rise  from  its  perusal  without  being 
helped  to  conceptions  of  life  nobler,  more  tender,  and  more  true 
than  the  trite  conventionalities  that  so  often  do  duty  for  moral 
maxims. 

This  moral  enthusiasm  exists  not  only  on  paper.  It  is  a  fine 
feature  in  many  of  the  working  men  who  form  the  Socialist 
rank  and  file.  In  the  town  where  the  writer  lives,  every  Sunday 
morning,  in  summer,  working  men  will  rise  by  five  o’clock  to 
chalk  the  pavements  at  intervals  for  miles  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  Socialist  meetings  to  be  held  during  the  day  in  the  open 
air.  It  must  be  a  strong  and  sturdy  enthusiasm  that  will  draw 
a  working  man  out  of  bed  on  Sunday  morning  in  the  factory 
districts.  Socialism  will  do  it,  and  so  will  love  for  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  and  so  will  the  Bible-classes  conducted  by  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  their  “First-day  Schoola”  And  there  is  much 
significance  in  this  juxtaposition  of  the  three. 

What,  then,  are  the  moral  axioms  of  Socialism  ? 

The  subordination  of  the  claims  of  the  individual  to  the 
advantage  of  the  whole ;  the  insistence  upon  the  fact  that  the 
individual  is  under  far  greater  obligation  to  society  than  society 
can  be  to  the  individual — seeing  that  unnumbered  generations 
of  men,  and  the  whole  system  of  social  order  in  which  the 
individual  finds  himself,  have  largely  helped  him  to  be  what  he 
is,  and  make  it  possible  for  him  to  live  his  life ;  the  profound 
conception  of  the  individual  as  only  attaining  his  true  freedom 
and  full  development  by  being  a  member  of  a  highly  organized 
society,  in  which  he  takes  his  place  as  an  integral  part  of  an 
organic  whole, — these  are  the  far-reaching  and  epoch-making 
ideas  which  have  revolutionized  modem  European  ethics.  They 
have  been  superficially  asserted  to  be  a  result  of  the  new  and 
evolutionary  conception  of  nature.  But  although  the  newer 
science  has  certainly  lent  itself  greatly  to  the  service  of  modem 
ethics,  these  ethical  ideas  to  which  we  allude  are  no  creation 
of  recent  science.  They  were  a  rediscovery  of  the  forgotten 
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Gospel,  and  were  restored  to  the  world  when  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  lit  up,  with  an  awful  light,  the  consciences  of  men.  Nor 
have  these  principles  of  collectivist  ethics  ever  been  so  power¬ 
fully  laid  down  as  by  their  first  exponent,  Auguste  Comte. 
With  him  “  Collective  Humanity,”  as  the  object  of  all  duty,  is 
the  dominant  ethical  conception,  and  a  perpetually  recurring 
phrase.  The  same  ethical  principles,  as  bearing  upon  legislation 
and  individual  liberty,  may  be  found  worked  out  in  a  notable 
lecture  by  one  who  was  at  once  an  orthodox  idealist  in  philosophy 
and  an  orthodox  Radical  in  politics — the  late  T.  H.  Green — on 
Liberal  Legislation  and  Freedom  of  Contract.  In  spite  of 
many  apparent  divergencies  and  seeming  contradictions,  it  may 
be  said  that  Mr.  Ruskin  is  the  almost  inspired  prophet  of  this 
school  of  ethical  opinion.  And  indeed  the  whole  of  these  con¬ 
ceptions  of  morality  will  be  found  in  the  Gospel.  They  are  the 
Gospel,  as  lived  and  taught  by  the  Christ ;  the  Gospel  as  worked 
out  with  logic  and  in  theory  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul :  “  Ye  are 
members  one  of  another.” 

In  these  altruistic  conceptions  of  morality  the  present  writer 
has  been  brought  up  from  early  years ;  they  appear  to  him  to 
be  the  only  safe  rule  of  life.  Such  conceptions  cannot  fail 
powerfully  to  affect  our  estimate  of  men  and  things ;  they  will 
modify  our  manner  of  life,  our  standard  of  moral  value,  our 
personal  habits  in  respect  of  work  and  pleasure  and  expenditure ; 
they  will  colour  all  our  judgments  of  men,  and  of  conduct,  and 
of  political  legislation.  In  a  word,  collectivist  ethics  constitute 
a  rule  of  life  full  of  force  and  power,  full  of  light  and  leading. 
Could  we,  indeed,  wish  anything  better  for  ourselves,  or  for  any 
one  we  love,  than  that  our  place  in  the  social  order,  our  life  and 
behaviour,  our  duties  and  enjoyments  should  be  regulated  wholly 
by  what  is  really  best  in  the  long  run  (so  far  as  a  wise  fore¬ 
sight  and  a  tender  conscience  can  presage)  for  the  social  organism 
as  a  whole  ? 

I  suppose  that  such  an  attitude  as  this  may  qualify  a  man  to 
be  styled  a  "Christian  Socialist.”  For  there  is  a  Socialism 
which  is  a  noble  rule  of  life,  and  there  is  a  Socialism  which  is 
an  economic  programme.  Not  that  such  a  rule  of  life,  such  a 
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"  Christian  Socialism,”  will  be  antagonistic,  or  even  indifferent  to 
legislation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that  in  proportion  as 
such  collectivist  ethics  strike  deeper  root  in  popular  thought, 
and  modify  the  cnirent  way  of  looking  at  things,  there  will  be 
serious  and  satisfactory  changes  in  legislation.  Already  that 
change  has  begun;  notably  the  whole  series  of  Factory  and 
Labour  Acts,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  is  one  example  out  of 
many  to  show  how  profoundly  the  new  ethical  conceptions  have 
affected  l^islation.  Precisely  in  the  same  way  we  can  trace 
the  influence  of  Christianity  upon  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the 
changed  tone  of  the  Imperial  Rescripts  when  dealing  with  the 
status  and  treatment  of  slaves,  or  of  marriage,  as  evidenced  by 
the  Inetiivice  of  Gains  and  of  Justinian.  More  and  more,  we 
may  hope  and  believe,  the  claims  and  rights  of  the  toilers  will 
be  fully  and  justly  recognized  in  Acts  of  Parliament,  until 
Labour  takes  its  due  and  even  prominent  place  in  our  social  and 
political  system. 

But  we  are  not  here  concerned  with  legislation  nor  with 
economics.  Our  subject  is  not  law,  but  morala  Let  it  suffice 
for  a  Christian  Socialist  to  give  a  hearty  assent  to  the  general 
TnuTima  and  principles  of  collectivist  ethica  There  b  some¬ 
thing  essentially  Christian  and  Pauline  in  the  quiet  way  in 
which  a  good  Positivbt  will  condemn  an  action,  or  deny  himself 
an  indulgence,  “because  it  b  anti-social;”  it  recalb  the  quiet 
resolve  with  which  our  grand-parents  declined  to  have  in  their 
homes  sugar  which  came  firom  West  Indian  sbve  plantations. 
That  was  a  fine  example  of  “  Christian  Socialism,”  of  collectivbt 
ethics,  though  these  simple  Chrbtians  knew  no  fine  name  to 
give  to  their  self-denial. 


n. 

Let  us  leave  generalities  and  ideab,  and  come  to  the  test  of 
experience.  For  the  ethical  value  of  any  system  is  not  to  be 
judged  alone  by  its  professed  and  formal  tenets,  but  by  the 
general  view  it  tends  to  take  of  life  and  action,  by  the  ethical 
attitude  it  engenders  in  the  individual  and  in  the  mass,  by  the 
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moral  diathesis  it  produces,  and  in  which  it  finds  a  congenial 
soiL  For  a  moral  theory,  which  has  any  hold  on  the  conscience 
and  heart  of  men,  is  like  a  mighty  machine :  let  any  portion 
of  its  central  workings  be  out  of  gear,  and,  when  it  is  set  in 
motion,  disaster  must  follow.  Myrtilus  only  left  out  a  little 
linch-pin  of  CEnomaus’s  ciur, — but  his  master  was  presently 
hurled  headlong.  The  strength  or  weakness  of  a  moral  theory 
is  best  perceived  when  we  see  it  in  operation  among  large 
masses  of  mankind.  Thus  Stoicism  had  in  it  great  nobility 
and  many  elements  of  truth.  But  its  pride,  its  contempt  of  the 
multitude,  proved  fatal  flaws  in  its  working.  And  so  Stoicism 
became  the  mainstay  of  the  party  of  Roman  reaction ;  at  its 
door  lie  the  jobbery  and  exclusiveness  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
savage  murder  of  Caesar.  In  the  theories  of  Epicurus,  as  they 
left  his  mind  and  pen,  there  was  high  philosophic  value  and 
much  of  moral  beauty.  But.  Epicureanism,  when  it  became  a 
popular  creed,  worked  ill  for  human  virtue.  It  begat  a  self- 
indulgent  temper;  it  relaxed  the  moral  sinews.  Not  all  the 
majestic  seriousness  of  Lucretius,  still  less  the  genial  moralizings 
of  Horace,  can  blind  ns  to  its  absolute  failure. 

Similarly,  in  the  ethics  of  popular  Socialism,  we  can  trace 
certain  tendencies  which  are  tolerably  distinct  and  unquestion¬ 
ably  harmful. 

1.  There  is  an  insistence  upon  the  enjoyments  of  life  as  an 
end  to  be  sought  after,  which  leads  to  a  sort  of  deification  of 
material  comforts  and  satisfactions.  Here  is  a  sentence,  taken 
almost  at  hazard,  from  a  recent  Clarion — 

“The  people  want  pleasure.  They  want  recreation  of  body  and 
jaind  ;  and,  what  is  more,  they  will  have  it.  The  question  I  ask  of 
yon,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  whether  yon  will  try  to  let  them  have  a 
good  article,  or  whether,  in  yonr  desire  to  convert  the  world  into  a 
vast  Sunday  School,  with  a  Band  of  Hope  attachment,  governed  by 
a  Dorcas  Society,  and  a  few  well-meaning  but  not  over-practical  old 
ladies  of  both  sexes,  yon  will  drive  the  people,  in  their  desire  for 
amusement,  into  the  regions  of  vulgarity  and  vice  ?  *’ 

Now,  there  is  nothing  new  in  this  type  of  hedonism,  nor  is 
it  peculiar  to  Socialism.  It  is  taught  as  clearly  by  Mr.  Herbert 
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Spencer.  We  could  make  excuses  for  it,  were  it  needful  But 
we  are  concerned  here  with  frank  and  serious  criticism ;  and 
from  this  point  of  view  we  are  content  to  place  in  juxtaposition 
one  sentence  from  Mr.  Buskin : — 

“All  real  and  wholesome  enjoyments  possible  to  man  have  been 
jnst  as  possible  to  him,  since  first  he  was  made  of  the  earth,  as  they 
are  now  ;  and  they  are  possible  to  him  chiefly  in  peace.  To  watch 
the  corn  grow,  and  the  blossoms  set ;  to  draw  hard  breath  over  plough¬ 
share  and  spade ;  to  read,  to  think,  to  love,  to  hope,  to  pray, — ^these 
are  the  things  that  make  men  happy.  They  have  always  had  the 
power  of  doing  these,  they  never  toill  have  power  to  do  more.” 

2.  The  biological  conception  of  Environment  has  so  captivated 
the  average  Socialist,  that  every  moral  fault  in  man  is  laid  at 
the  door  of  society,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  is 
in  effect  denied.  Thus,  Mr.  Blatchford  writes — 

“  Now,  my  Lord,  all  vice  is  disease,  and  its  origin  may  be  traced  as 
surely,  and  removed  as  efiectnally,  as  the  origin  of  cholera  or  typhoid 
fever.  Indeed,  my  Lord,  moral  and  physical  diseases  arise  chiefly  from 
the  same  cause,  and  that  cause  is  the  unhealthy  environment  of  the 
people’s  lives.” 

This  kind  of  teaching,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  is  both  false 
and  mischievous.  It  is  false,  because  it  contains  only  half  a 
truth.  That  half-truth  is,  that  the  work  of  reformers  should 
be  to  make  it  easier  for  people  to  do  right,  and  more  difficult 
for  them  to  do  wrong,  since  a  considerable  proportion  of  our 
fellow-men  are  mentally  and  morally  weaklings,  and  cannot 
resist  more  than  a  certain  pressure  of  temptation.  But  the 
half-truth  left  out  is,  that  man  unquestionably  makes  his  own 
environment ;  the  individual  does  so,  and  still  more  collective 
humanity.  It  is  false,  because  economic  changes  do  not  suffice 
to  regenerate  human  nature.  Fifty  years  ago  a  great  economic 
change  was  being  brought  in  by  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws, 
and  the  cheapening  of  bread.  It  was  confidently  hoped  by 
many  that  this  economic  change,  and  the  improved  conditions 
which  it  involved,  would  redeem  English  society.  A  cheap  loaf 
was  a  good  thing,  and  the  Com  Laws  were  bad ;  but  neither 
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the  cheapness  of  the  one,  nor  the  abolition  of  the  other,  has 
brought  about  the  wished-for  change.  Neither  of  these  factors 
touched  the  moral  forces  upon  which  human  happiness  depends. 
It  is  false,  because  the  vices  of  the  well-to-do  are  far  greater  than 
the  vices  of  the  toiling  poor.  The  environment  of  the  West 
End  villa  is  no  more  moral  than  that  of  the  East  End  alley. 
It  is  false,  because  virtue  and  nobleness  are  possible,  and  even 
frequent,  amidst  sad  and  impoverished  surroundings.  One  of 
the  best  and  noblest  men  the  writer  ever  knew  was  a  chimney¬ 
sweep,  who  lived  in  a  slum,  and  had  been  brought  up  as  a 
flue-boy  by  brutal  and  dnmken  foster-parents.  He  was  a 
teetotaler  and  a  Primitive  Methodist  local  preacher. 

But  such  teaching  is  mischievous,  for  it  tends  directly  to 
make  a  man  excuse  himself  for  his  vices,  to  adopt  a  practical 
fatalism,  and  to  relinquish  the  struggle  with  evil.  Statistics 
of  immorality,  and  the  law  .of  averages,  as  it  is  called,  are 
excellent  helps  to  the  reformer  and  the  statesman  in  proposing 
to  improve  our  social  conditions ;  but  they  are  the  very  worst 
things  for  helping  a  sinner  to  amend  his  life.  Aristotle — who 
realized  so  forcibly  the  direct  connection  of  social  with  indi¬ 
vidual  ethics,  of  morals  with  politics, — when  he  has  occasion 
to  treat  of  human  responsibility,  declares  in  efiect  that,  whether 
a  man  is  free  or  not,  we  have  to  treat  him  as  such.  For,  indeed, 
imagination,  which  is  a  powerful  and  mysterious  faetor  in 
health,  is  still  more  so  in  respect  of  volition  and  action :  “  Fos- 
sunt  quia  posse  videntur.” 

3.  In  the  Lahov/r  Prophet,  about  two  years  ago,  a  very 
thoughtful  paper  appeared  on  the  “  Postponement  of  Life.”  It 
pointed  out  that  the  Christian  religion,  as  commonly  conceived 
of,  invited  men  to  sacrifice  this  world  for  the  world  to  come ; 
whereas  Socialism  taught  men  to  live  their  life,  and  to  enable 
others  to  live  their  life,  while  they  have  it.  There  is  so  much 
truth  in  this,  that  it  is  an  irksome  duty  to  criticize  it.  Christians 
want  men  to, live  their  lives,  to  taste  the  deepest  and  richest 
things  that  life  contains.  There  is  a  danger,  moreover,  of 
Christianity  degenerating  into  a  hypocritical  other-worldliness. 
But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  there  will  be  found  no  nobler, 
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nor  truer  conception  of  the  value  of  life  than  in  the  saying  of 
Christ : "  Whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  and  whosoever 
shall  lose  his  life  for  My  sake  the  same  shall  find  it”  Of  which 
profound  saying,  the  meaning  surely  is,  that  the  greatness  and 
value  of  life  may  be  tested  by  what  it  gives  and  sacrifices,  not 
by  what  it  takes  and  enjoya 

4.  No  conception  of  sin  enters  into  the  Ethics  of  Socialism. 
Man,  we  are  assured,  would  be  quite  right  if  only  society  would 
let  him.  It  is  bad  laws — or,  rather,  bad  economic  conditions — that 
make  him  bad.  Give  him  a  good  house  and  good  food,  put  him 
in  the  way  of  good  work,  and  give  him  recreation,  and  he  will 
be  good.  Ton  need  no  restrictions,  no  Churches,  no  Bands  of 
Hope,  or  Dorcas  Societiea  We  are  too  familiar  with  this  kind 
of  vapouring  to  need  to  be  further  reminded  of  ii  It  has  been 
common  enough  from  the  time  of  Rousseau  onwards:  only 
Rousseau  declaimed  against  civilization,  while  the  Socialist 
denounces  economic  conditions.  We  need  not  be  defenders, 
either  of  our  "  civilization  ”  or  of  our  “  economic  conditions,”  in 
order  to  condemn  the  theory  in  question.  It  is  painfully  false 
— false  to  Christianity,  and  false  to  the  facts  of  human  nature.^ 


HI. 

Let  ns  examine  the  value  of  Socialistic  Ethics  from  another 
point  of  view.  Whenever  a  system  of  thought,  a  body  of 

*  It  ahoold  in  jnstioe  be  said  that  this  defect  in  popular  Sodalism,  its  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  realize  the  inherent  frailty  of  man,  is  serioosly  felt  by  some  of  the  most 
thoughtful  socialistic  writers,  sodi  as  the  leaders  of  the  **  Labour  Church,'*  and 
writers  in  the  Labour  Prophet,  which  is  its  organ.  These  men  take  a  thought¬ 
ful  and  rdigious  view  of  man  and  his  duties,  which  is  in  grateful  contrast  to  the 
flippant  optimism  of  many  Socialist  leaders,  and  it  is  matter  for  regret  that  this  type 
of  Socialism  seems  to  be  rather  losing  in  power  and  influence,  and  to  be  overborne 
by  opinions  of  a  modi  lower  and  more  materialistic  stamp.  Let  ns  not  be  misunder¬ 
stood  to  deny  the  possilulity  of  oonsiderahle  improvement  in  human  nature.  But  the 
moral  advance  of  the  mass  dq;iends  chiefly  upon  the  moral  advance  of  individuals. 
And  if  some  forms  of  social  organization  are  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of  certain 
virtues,  we  may  be  sure  that  every  society,  like  every  individual,  will  ezhiUt  *‘the 
faults  ^  its  virtues.*  Moreover,  tlus  oonc^tkm  of  the  improvableness  of  mankind 
comes  not  from  Sodalism  pn^,  but  from  writers  like  Rousseau  and  bis  followers, 
and  from  John  Stuart  MilL 
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opinion  takes  any  hold  on  the  mass  of  mankind,  when  its 
principles  become  a  matter  of  daily  argument,  and  its  aims  are 
set  forth  in  a  popular  press,  then  it  becomes  what  is  significantly 
termed  a  movement.  As  a  movement,  a  great  and  significant 
movement,  Socialism  has  to  come  into  contact  with  other  move¬ 
ments,  other  great  controversies.  Its  behaviour  in  contact  with 
other  movements  will  afford  a  test  of  its  qualities,  much  as  the 
behaviour  of  a  chemical  substance  in  contact  with  reagents 
discloses  its  nature  to  the  analyst. 

Let  us  take  some  of  the  more  prominent  and  vital  questions 
of  the  day,  and  see  how  they  are  dealt  with  by  the  Socialistic 
Ethics. 

Vivisection.  We  find  a  very  sound  and  wholesome  article 
against  vivisection  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Labour  Prophet 
by  H.  S.  Salt.  We  give  his  closing  words  : — 

Just  so  our  present  society,  of  which  the  avowed  principle  is  a 
murderous  selfishness,  is  burdened,  like  the  outlawed  Mariner,  with  an 
Albatross  of  its  own — the  Nemesis  of  its  heartless  indifference  to  the 
suffering  which  it  causes.  The  work  of  Humanitarianism  is  to  remove 
this  incubus,  by  the  rebuke  of  cruelty,  the  redress  of  injustice,. and, 
above  all,  by  the  spirit  and  practice  of  love.” 

Armenia.  The  same  paper  (p.  35),  in  criticizing  the  Queen’s 
Speech  at  the  opening  of  this  session  (which  deliberately  mini¬ 
mized  the  Armenian  Horrors,  and  exculpated  the  Sultan  from 
any  guilt  in  them),  proceeds  as  follows : — 

**  It  is  not  true,  however,  that  these  atrocities  resulted  from  a  mere 
fanatical  outbreak  of  a  section  of  the  population.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  them  deliberately  instigated  from  head-quarters.  This 
part  of  the  Speech  is  in  line  with  all  the  other  cynical  and  shameless 
efforts  made  by  Ministers  and  journalists  to  whitewash  the  sepulchre 
in  the  East.  It  throws  a  side  light  on  the  morality  of  cabinets  which 
must  fill  us  with  alarm.  Is  the  nation,  under  present  conditions  of 
secret  diplomacy,  secure  either  in  body  or  in  honour  ?  ” 

ArUi-Oambling  Crusade.  It  is  significant  that  the  Clarion, 
alone  amongst  penny  political  papers  having  a  wide  circulation 
among  the  working  classes,  excludes  all  betting  or  horse-racing 
news  from  its  columns. 
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The  Sex  Question,  and  Marriage.  Here  we  must  in  fairness 
distinguish,  and  not  make  Socialism  at  large  responsible  for  the 
wild  utterances  of  some  of  its  votariea  On  this  subject  English 
Socialists  have  usually  been  restrained  by  a  certain  British 
common  sense,  and  by  the  sturdy  principles  of  our  trades- 
unions.  Mr.  Robert  Blatchford,  in  particular,  has  given  a 
beautiful  picture  of  marriage  and  of  domestic  life  in  Merrie 
England,  and  in  the  columns  of  the  Clarion  has  repudiated  the 
wild  theories  to  which  we  refer.  Nevertheless,  it  remains  true 
that  writers  of  the  socialistic  type,  ihnn  Plato  downwards,  have 
written  so  strangely  about  marriage,  or  have  been  so  strangely 
silent  when  it  has  been  attacked,  that  no  prudent  man  can  say 
that  the  sanctity  of  marriage  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  Socialism. 
One  item,  for  example,  in  the  programme  of  the  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  Federation  in  England  is,  “The  public  maintenance  of 
destitute  children.”  Who  are  these  ?  Are  they  the  children  of 
idle,  or  dissolute,  or  drunken  parents  ?  There  are  many  such ; 
are  they  to  be  relieved  of  their  ofispring  ? 

Jingoism  in  Foreign  Policy.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
unbiuden  one’s  soul  concerning  the  foreign  policy  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Government.  Enough  to  say  that  the  most  serious  feature 
About  Jameson’s  raid — so  loudly  belauded  by  the  blackguardism 
of  the  music-halls,  and  defended  by  certain  court-poets  and 
aristocrats — is,  that  it  was  manifestly  got  up  in  the  interests 
of  a  set  of  stockjobbers ;  that  is,  a  knot  of  financial  speculators 
could  venture  to  plunge  the  empire  in  an  unprovoked  war  of 
aggression  in  order  to  raise  the  value  of  their  shares. 

We  had  hardly  got  over  the  shock  of  this  almost  incredible 
crime,  when  the  Soudan  expedition  was  sprung  upon  us. 
Certain  newspaper  correspondents  have  been  careful  to  point 
out  that  this  war  will  have  the  result  of  enhancing  the  value 
of  Egyptian  bonds.  Of  course  it  is  another  bondholders’  war. 
Socialism  sides  with  the  old-fashioned  Radical  here,  and 
execrates  unnecessary  wars,  promoted  on  behalf  of  capitalists, 
who  are  prepared  not  only  to  gamble  with  their  own  or  others’ 
money,  but  even  with  the  lives  of  our  soldiers  and  the  safety 
of  the  empire.  The  Socialist  orators  have  now  an  opportunity. 
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such  as  they  never  had  before,  of  doing  a  service  to  the  national 
conscience,  as  well  as  promoting  their  own  movement. 

Prohibition.  In  the  Temperance  movement  Socialism  comes 
in  contact  with  a  body  of  opinion  no  less  definite,  no  less 
enthusiastic,  no  less  aggressive  than  itself.  Both  movements 
are  essentially  democratic ;  they  have  sprung  from  the  masses 
themselves.  Both  have  their  origin  in  ,  the  passionate  and 
indignant  desire  of  the  workers  to  get  rid  of  the  squalor  and 
misery  around  them.  Both  movements  are  grounded  upon 
definite  economic  arguments.  Both  are  animated  by  unselfish 
enthusiasm  and  love  of  mankind.  Both  are  forces  to  be  reckoned 
with,  by  the  statesman  as  well  as  the  moralist. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  beginnings  of  the  Prohibition 
movement  are  aware  that  it  is,  in  its  origin,  essentially  social¬ 
istic  or  altruistic.  Though  Manchester  was  its  birth-place,  the 
old  Manchester  school  looked  askance  upon  it;  it  interfered, 
they  said  truly,  with  the  liberty  of  the  individual  The  move¬ 
ment  has  maintained  this  attitude  throughout.  It  has  been 
singularly  independent  of  party.  Official  Liberalism,  to  this 
day,  is  jealous  and  shy  of  it.  The  Liberals  who  support  it  are 
usually  either  Radicals  of  the  more  philosophical  sort,  like 
Mr.  John  Morley,  or  the  late  Thomas  Hill  Green,  oir  politicians 
with  a  real  ^mpathy  with  democratic  radicalism,  such  as  Sir 
W.  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Thomas  Burt.  Its  greatest  leaders  have 
been  religious  philanthropists,  such  as  Father  Matthew,  Cardinal 
Manning,  Canon  Wilberforce.  But,  in  spite  of  every  kind  of 
opposition,  from  apathy,  from  interest,  from  appetite  and 
custom,  yet  the  movement  makes  headway,  and  gathers  force 
as  it  goes. 

What  does  the  younger  movement  say  of  her  elder  sister  ? 
What  is  her  attitude  and  temper  ? 

The  answer  is  not  .quite  a  simple  one.  Many  of  the  best 
Socialists  are  leading  Temperance  men.  This  is  true  of  nearly 
all  the  prominent  Labour  leaders.  But  there  is  certainly  a  real 
cleavage  between  the  Socialists,  as  such,  and  the  Prohibitionists. 
Socialism  has  enticed  away  a  large  number  of  the  younger 
working  men  from  the  Temperance  ranks,  and  made  them 
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familiar  again  with  the  tavern  and  the  bar.  Socialist  writers 
take  a  perverse  delight  in  holding  np  Temperance  men,  and 
especially  Prohibitionists,  to  ridicule.  The  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society  helpers,  and  the  working  men  who  make 
up  the  fighting  forces  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  seldom 
find  any  encouragement  from  Socialists  in  their  hand-to-hand 
struggle  with  the  powers  of  evil 

The  reason  b  partly  because  the  Socialist  commonly  confuses 
Temperance  with  mere  thrift,  and  so  professes  a  fear  that,  so 
long  as  the  present  competitive  system  continues — i.e.  until 
Socialism  is  established — any  large  increase  in  Temperance 
would  lead  to  a  lowering  of  wages,  and  be  disastrous  to  the 
interests  of  the  toiler.  We  need  not  delay  to  reply  to  this 
extraordinary  paradox.  For  what  does  this  argument  really 
mean  ?  Does  it  mean  that  the  Socialist  has  so  'poor  an  opinion 
of  British  workmen  as  to  say  that  drink  is  the  only  comfort  or 
luxury  upon  which  they  are  likely  to  spend,  and  that  their 
sottish  habits  are  the  only  way  of  keeping  up  wages,  by  main- 
tcdning  (in  some  sort)  a  **  standard  of  comfort  ”  ?  Can  such  a  low 
view  of  human  nature  be  entertained  by  theorists  who  make  an 
axiom  of  the  improvableness  of  human  nature  ?  The  Socialists 
profess  to  fear  that,  if  a  man  suddenly  leaves  off  drinking,  he 
will  have  few  wants,  and  will  live  on  less  money,  to  gratify  the 
greed  of  the  employer.  Will  he  ?  Everyday  experience  proves 
the  contrary.  No  sooner  does  a  man  sign  the  pledge,  than  his 
wants  suddenly  increase ;  his  earnings  are  unequal  to  his  need. 
The  simple  reason  is  that  his  standard  of  comfort  has  suddenly 
risen.  He  had  been  living  a  mere  animal  life,  a  life  below  the 
brutes,  before.  He  is  a  man  now,  with  a  man’s  will,  a  man’s 
aspirations,  a  man’s  capacity.  As  to  the  tyranny  of  capital — it 
is  the  steady,  sober  men  who  possess  the  power  of  combination 
and  the  tenacity  of  purpose  by  which  alone  they  can  hold  their 
own.  It  was  truly  said  by  Mr.  Ben  Tillett  at  Bishop  Auckland, 
that  the  public-house  influence  was  inimical  to  Labour  interests. 
"  The  blacklegs  ”  (as  he  phrased  it)  “  always  come  from  the  public- 
house.’’  And  then,  as  to  the  standard  of  comfort :  nothing  was 
ever  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  powers  of  evil  which  so 
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efTecioally  lowers  the  standard  of  comfort  in  any  district  or 
individual  as  the  drink-habit  and  the  drink-trade.  Bat  what 
an  immoral  doctrine  it  is  to  preach,  even  if  it  were  true !  Let 
the  drinking  habits  of  the  people  go  on,  let  the  drink-traffic 
work  its  will,  let  the  toilers’  homes  be  cursed  by  thousands,  and 
the  millions  of  children  be  doomed  to  squalor  and  vice,  to  a 
blighted  life,  an  early  death, — why  ?  to  avert  the  purely  theo¬ 
retical  possibility  of  a  fall  in  wages !  Socialist  logic  and  ethics 
are,  both  of  them,  here  sadly  at  fault 

It  is  impossible  to  make  one’s  Socialist  friends  see  any 
difference  between  a  capitalist  brewer  and  a  capitalist  sugar- 
refiner.  “They  are  robbers  both,”  they  tell  one.  But  when 
we  point  out  the  difference  there  is  in  the  commodities  they 
produce,  in  the  comfort  that  comes  of  the  one,  the  hideous 
immoralities  which  flow  from  the  other, — when  we  point  to  the 
surroundings  and  accompaniments  of  the  drink-trade, — when  we 
ask  them  to  look  at  the  diabolical  methods  employed  in  tied 
houses  to  tempt  the  poor  denizens  of  the  slums  to  vice  in  order 
to  swell  the  dividends  of  the  brewery  owners, — when  we  point 
out  how  this  demoralizing  trade  is  in  league  all  over  the  land 
to  buy  up  the  local  journals,  to  influence  the  Press,  to  capture 
and  corrupt  every  town  council,  every  local  board,  and  even 
Parliament  itself, — our  Socialist  friends  simply  say,  with  a 
superdlious  smile,  “  Yes,  capitalists  are  capitalists  all  the  world 
over.  We  see  nothing  worse  in  the  drink-lords  than  in  other 
capitalists.  Collectivize  the  liquor,  municipalize  the  public- 
house,  and  all  will  be  right.”  Now,  the  writer  is  neither  a 
capitalist  nor  an  admirer  of  capitalists.  But  he  puts  the  honest 
and  really  equitable  spinner  or  bleacher  (and  he  knows  such)  in 
one  category,  and  the  capitalist  slave-owner  or  tied-house  pro¬ 
prietor  (however  large  their  subscriptions  and  long  their  prayers) 
in  quite  another.  And  he  is  convinced  that  if  the  whole  drink- 
trade  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham  were  municipalized  to¬ 
morrow,  and  the  agents  employed  to  sell  the  liquor  were  angels 
and  archangels,  yet  still  the  public-house  would  be  a  nuisance 
and  a  crime,  unless  the  people  have  power  given  them  to  pro¬ 
hibit  it  if  they  please. 
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We  may  infer  from  this,  and  from  the  other  tests  that 
have  been  suggested,  that  Socialism  is  strong  in  its  ethics 
'wherever  either  pity  for  the  weak,  or  indignation  against  class¬ 
selfishness,  affords  a  help  to  right  judgment  But  when  the 
question  is  one  of  self-denial  for  the  individual  on  behalf  of 
society — as  in  the  question  of  tightening  or  relaxing  the  mar¬ 
riage  bond,  or  when,  e.g.,  the  appeal  is  made  by  the  teetotaler, 
“  Abstain  for  the  brethren’s  sake,  for  the  children’s  sake,  for 
the  sake  of  men  at  large,” — at  once  we  are  met  with  an  outcry 
against  restriction,  and  a  demand  for  more  pleasure. 

This  is  from  the  Clarion  of  March  14th : — 

**  So  I  Now  we  have  got  our  man  a  good  house  and  good  food,  and 
put  him  in  the  way  to  do  good  work,  what’s  the  next  article  ?  Gracious 
heavens,  what  a  din  I  What  a  sound  of  many  voices  rises  in  reply  : 
*  Spiritual  welfare  1  Abolition  of  the  drink  traffic  1  More  churches ! 
Less  theatres !  Free  libraries  at  every  corner  1  Museums  in  every 
street  I  Art  schools  !  Science  lectures  I  Culture  I  Befinement  I 
Education  I  Musicians  I  Tracts  !  Sacred  music  1  *  Steady,  my  good 
friends  ;  steady  1  What  the  people  want  next  is  PLEASURE  1  ” 

In  contrast  with  which  how  incomparably  truer  is  the  ring 
of  the  Positivist  maxim,  “Vivre  pour  autrui,”  and  how  far 
deeper  and  more  moving  that  appeal  of  Christ,  the  true  Altruist, 
to  all  that  is  best  in  humanity :  “  If  a  man  will  come  after  Me, 
let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  Me.” 

E.  L.  Hicks. 
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I^Y  title  indudes — (1)  societies  under  the  Friendly  Societies 
Acts  (which  are  not  the  same  thing  as  friendly  societies, 
but,  besides  friendly  societies  proper,  comprise  cattle  insurance 
societies,  benevolent  societies,  working  men’s  clubs,  and 
specially  authorized  societies). 

(2)  Co-operative  societies,  legally  termed  “industrial  and 
provident  societies,”  and  governed  by  the  Industrial  and  Provi¬ 
dent  Societies  Act. 

(3)  Building  societies  under  the  Building  Societies  Acts, 
which  are  not,  as  the  term  would  imply,  societies  that  build,  but 
only  societies  that  advance  money  on  land  or  buildings. 

(4)  Trade  Unions,  which  I  suppose  I  need  not  define. 

(5)  Loan  societies. 

'  (6)  Trustee  and  railway  savings-banks,  and,  to  some  extent, 
Post  Office  savings-banks. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  do  not  in  the  least  intend  to  go  into 
any  details  as  to  any  particular  societies  except  those  under  the 
Friendly  Societies  Acts.  But  I  think  it  is  important  to  group 
them  all  together,  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
all  more  or  less  closely  connected  together  in  their  type  of 
constitution,  and  are  all  framed  more  or  less  on  the  pattern  of 
the  friendly  society;  thus,  the  trustee  savings-bank  represents 
really,  in  its  constitution,  an  obsolete  type  of  friendly  society. 
In  the  next  place,  where  they  seek  a  legal  constitution,  they  sdl 
have  to  apply  to  the  same  office,  that  of  the  Re^trar  of  Friendly 
Societies,  which  hsts  to  r^bter  or  certify  their  rules  and  amend¬ 
ments  of  rules,  and  in  most  cases  to  receive  and,  where  necessary, 
enforce  their  yearly  returns,  and  in  various  other  ways  to  look 
after  them.  But,  what  is  more  important  still,  if  you  take  the 

'  The  rabetanoe  of  an  address  given  at  St  Margaret’s  House,  Bethnal  Green.  . 
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whole  group  together,  you  will  find  that  they  provide  for  all  the 
social  needs  and  social  thrift  of  those  who  are  not  able  so  to  provide 
out  of  their  individual  resourcea  A  man  has  saved  a  few  shillings, 
which  he  does  not  think  it  safe  to  keep  in  an  old  stocking ;  he 
puts  it  into  a  trustee  or  Post  Office  savings-bank.  If  the  former, 
the  rules  of  the  bank  will  have  had  to  be  certified  by  the 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies ;  in  either  case,  should  he  have 
any  dispute  with  the  bank,  it  is  this  R^^trar  who  will  have  to 
settle  it  If  he  wishes  to  provide  for  the  event  of  his  being  sick, 
or  meeting  with  an  accident,  he  goes  to  a  friendly  society,  and 
should  he  desire  a  legal  safeguard  for  his  benefits,  he  will  see  that 
it  is  a  registered  one.  He  knows  the  uncertainty  of  trade,  and 
wishes  to  provide  against  the  chance  of  being  thrown  out  of 
employment ;  he  goes  to  a  trade-union,  and,  if  it  be  a  strong  one, 
in  all  likelihood  he  will  find  it  one  registered  at  the  Friendly 
Societies’  Office.  He  wishes  to  meet  his  fellows  elsewhere  than  at 
the  public-house  bar  or  bar-parlour,  to  have  a  quiet  game  and 
read  the  papers ;  he  joins  a  working  men’s  dub,  the  best  of  which 
will  equally  be  registered.  He  seeks  economy  with  good  quality  in 
the  consumption  of  his  family;  he  joins  a  co-operative  store: 
he  thinks  that  working  men  are  capable  of  carrying  on  their 
own  trade  in  common,  and  joins,  or  persuades  others  to  join  him 
in,  a  co-operative  productive  sodety: — store  and  society  will 
alike  be  registered  by  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Sodeties.  He 
wishes  to  have  a  little  house  of  his  own ;  he  borrows  money  for 
acquiring  one  from  a  building  sodety,  or,  it  may  be,  arranges 
with  a  co-operative  land  and  building  society,  and  in  both  cases 
the  sodety  will  have  been  registered  or  certified  at  the  same 
Registrar’s  office.  Conversely,  he  is  in  difficulties  and  wants  a 
temporary  loan ;  he  goes,  it  may  be  to  a  certified  loan  sodety,  it 
may  be  to  his  own  friendly  society,  it  may  be  to  a  co-operative 
loan  society,  or  specially  authorized  one — in  all  cases  to  a  body 
certified  or  registered  at  one  and  the  same  office.  He  may  wish 
to  provide  for  his  old  age ;  he  will  seek  superannuation  benefit 
at  the  hands  of  his  friendly  sodety  or  trade-union,  if  either  be 
strong  enough  to  grant  it ;  or  even  if  he  buy  a  deferred  annuity 
from  the  post-office,  should  he  or  those  who  come  after  him  fall 
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out  with  the  post-office,  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  may 
have  to  settle  the  dispute.  Conversely,  if  he  wishes  to  provide 
a  sum  of  money  at  his  death,  or  for  his  widow  and  children  after 
him,  it  is  still  to  his  friendly  society  or  trade  union  that  he  will 
probably  go. 

Thus,  at  every  step  almost,  and  in  almost  every  phase 
of  a  working  man’s  life,  some  body  or  other  of  the  group 
meets  him,  and  holds  out  some  satisfaction  for  the  need  of  the 
moment  Observe  that  the  various  types,  as  I  have  already 
indicated,  in  many  instances  overlap  one  another.  Trade  Unions 
in  many  cases  provide  for  their  members  all  the  benefits  of  a 
friendly  society ;  and,  conversely,  one  type  of  specially  authorized 
society  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts  provides  one  of  the 
cardinal  benefits  of  a  trade  union,  relief  during  want  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  may  combine  this  with  all  friendly  society  benefits. 
Working  men’s  clubs  havoi  of  late  years,  often  preferred  to 
register  under  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act,  instead 
of  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts.  The  purposes  of  a 
building  society  can  also  be  carried  out  under  the  Industrial 
and  Provident  Societies  Act.  A  large  number  of  loan  societies 
are  registered  under  the  same  Act ;  others  as  specially  authorized 
societies  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts,  over  and  above  the 
cases  in  which  friendly  societies  are  authorized  to  grant  loans  to 
their  members.  Again,  a  society  of  one  kind  may  grow  out  of  a 
society  of  another  kind ;  thus  sick  clubs  are  frequently  found 
(though,  I  believe,  as  yet  never  registered)  in  connection  with 
co-operative  societies. 

Now,  observe  that  term  “  never  registered.”  I  have  said  that 
the  bodies  I  speak  of  are  connected  together  through  the  office 
which  gives  them  their  l^al  existence.  But  in  several  members 
of  the  group  no  legal  sanction  is  required  for  existence.  There 
are  a  vast  number  of  unregistered  friendly  societies,  un- 
re^stered  working  men’s  clubs ;  a  vast  number  of  unregistered 
trade  unions.  This  is  a  fact  which  greatly  puzzles  foreigners, 
from  those  countries,  at  all  events,  whose  jurisprudence  is  more  or 
less  modelled  on  the  Roman  type.  In  that  sphere  of  thought 
the  State  takes  entire  precedence  of  the  individual,  and  it  may 
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be  said,  generally,  that  on  the  Continent  all  that  is  not  allowed  is 
forbidden.  It  is  generally  the  contrary  with  us — all  that  is  not 
forbidden  is  allowed.  Hence,  whilst  as  respects  friendly 
societies  the  distinction  with  us  is  between  "registered”  and 
“  unregistered,”  in  France  it  is  only  between  "  approved  ”  and 
"authorized,” — an  unauthorized  society  becoming  there  illegal 
and  punishable. 

And  let  me  say  at  once  that, — whilst  of  late  years  a  good  deal 
has  come  to  be  known  about  unregistered  trade  unions,  both 
through  the  annual  Trade  Unions  Congress  and  its  permanently 
sitting  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  one  hand,  and  through 
the  reports  which  many  unions,  both  registered  and  unregistered, 
have  been  persuaded  to  send  to  the  Labour  Department  of  the 
I  '  Board  of  Trade — the  unregistered  societies  of  the  nature  of  those 

^  registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts  form  a  dark  world, 

^  the  extent  of  which  is  absolutely  unknown.  I  will  revert  to 

this  point  later  on. 

I  will  now  briefly  set  forth  the  objects  of  the  different  classes 
of  societies  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts. 

The  legal  purposes  of  a  friendly  society  proper  make  up  a 
page  of  this  duodecimo,'  but  they  chiefly  resolve  themselves  into 
these — relief  or  maintenance  in  sickness,  old  age  (i.e.  after  fifty), 
or  widowhood  of  the  members  or  their  near  relatives ;  relief  or 
maintenance  of  the  orphan  children  of  members ;  payment  of 
money  on  a  member’s  death,  or  for  the  funeral  expenses  of  the 
husband,  wife,  or  child  of  a  member,  or  of  the  widow  of  a 
1;  deceased  member ;  relief  or  maintenance  of  members  when  on 

travel  in  search  of  employment,  or  when  in  distressed  circum- 
I  stances. 

'  The  next  class  of  societies  is  that  of  cattle  insurance  societies, 

I  for  the  insurance  against  loss  by  death,  of  neat  cattle,  sheep, 

I  lambs,  swine,  and  horses.  (It  appears  to  me  imfortunate  that 

(  asses  are  not  included  among  the  objects  of  insurance.  I  do  not 

I  see  why  a  poor  coster  should  not  be  able  to  insure  a  donkey  as 

I  well  as  a  richer  one  a  pony,  though  I  am  afraid  that  even  the 


'  Pratt’s  Lav  <if  Friendly  SocietUt  and  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies, 
edited  Biabrook. 
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latter  has  not  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity.)  The  class  is  a 
very  small  one. 

Benevolent  societies  come  next,  i.e.  societies  for  any  benevolent 
or  charitable  purpose.  This  is  also  a  small  class,  and  I  am  afraid 
the  great  cause  why  charitable  societies  do  not  register  is  their 
objection  to  sending  in  punctually  annual  returns  to  be 
overhauled  by  a  public  department.  In  one  case,  what  I 
cannot  help  calling  obstinate  adherence  to  an  original  blunder 
has  kept  a  benevolent  society  off  the  register.  I  allude  to  the 
Girls’  Friendly  Society,  which  is  not  a  friendly  society  at  all. 

Working  men’s  clubs,  the  next  largest  class  under  the  Friendly 
Societies  Acts  after  friendly  societies,  are  defined  as  bodies 
“  for  purposes  of  social  intercourse,  mutual  helpfulness,  mental 
and  moral  improvement,  and  rational  recreation.” 

Specially  authorized  societies — which  means  societies  registered 
under  an  authority  for  a  particular  purpose,  not  societies 
specially  authorized  individually — form  a  very  miscellaneous 
clasa  The  largest  sub-class  is  that  of  loan  societies,  next  that  of 
societies  for  assisting  members  out  of  employment.  Others  ar 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  or  horticulture,  literature, 
science,  and  the  fine  arts,  for  the  promotion  of  a  knowledge  of 
music,  etc.,  and  also  for  various  games.  The  purposes  of  a 
specially  authorized  society  may  be  combined  with  ordinary 
friendly  society  purposes,  but  with  the  loss  of  all  special 
privilegesof  friendly  societiea 

Societies  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts  form  by  far  the 
most  numerous  class  of  registered  or  certified  societies.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  paper  read  last  year  by  the  present  Chief  Registrar 
before  the  Statistical  Society,  the  total  number  of  registered 
societies  and  -branches  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1891,  was 
29,742 — say  30,000;  the  number  of  members  of  returning 
societies,  8,320,262 — say  8^  millions ;  the  amount  of  funds  some¬ 
thing  over  £26,000,000  (the  estimate  for  1895  is  £28,500,000). 
Some  deduction  should  be  made  from  these  figures  for  double 
or  plural  membership ;  a  great  many  men  are,  for  instance,  at 
the  same  time  “  Oddfellows  ”  and  ”  Foresters  ”  (I  will  explain 
these  terms  further  on),  or,  to  increase  their  death  benefits. 
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belong  to  a  burial  society  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  benefit 
society  or  clnb.  This  deduction  has  usually  been  put  down,  but 
quite  conjecturally,  at  10  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  since 
returns  are  not  obtained  from  all  societies,  an  addition,  equally 
conjectural,  must  be  made  for  the  membership  of  the  non- 
retuming  bodies,  which  would  probably  be  more  than  equivalent 
to  the  deduction.  So  that  you  may  safely  view  the  8]^  millions 
of  members  and  the  £28,500,000  funds  as  minima.  Taking  the 
population  at  37,750,000,  the  proportion  would  be  between  one 
in  four  and  one  in  five  of  the  whole.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
not  conclude  that  the  whole  of  that  number  are  insured  for 
sickness.  On  the  contrary,  probably  not  more  than  one  half,  if 
so  many,  are  so.  For  out  of  the  8^  millions,  nearly  four  millions 
are  insured  for  sums  at  death  only  by  the  larger  collecting  burial 
societies  (of  which  I  shall  presently  speak  to  you),  and  an  unknown 
number  by  the  smaller  registered  burial  societies.  So  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  reckon  at  much  more  than  4,000,000,  or  less 
than  one  in  nine  of  the  population,  the  total  number  insured  for 
mnknftM  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  re^stered  societies  under 
the  Friendly  Societies  Acts.  Still,  this  is  vastly  more  than  the 
number  of  members  of  any  other  class  in  the  group.  According 
to  Mr.  Brabrook’s  figures,  the  number  of  members  of  roistered 
trade-unions  making  returns  in  1891  was  1,080,465.  Co-operative 
societies  (including  loan  societies,  banks,  and  land  societies 
registered  under  their  Act)  had  1,035,364,  or  very  much  the  same 
number.  Building  societies  had  under  400,000  (397,895),  showing 
a  great  falling  ofi*  within  the  last  ten  years.  Loan  societies 
formed  a  very  small  group,  of  40,492.  In  savings-banks, 
depositors  are  not  members,  but  the  number  of  deposit  accounts 
at  the  end  of  1894  was  1,470,946,  besides  24,889  in  railway 
savings-banks,  making,  by  this  time,  in  round  numbers  1,500,000. 
As  respects  funds,  it  is  sufiScient  to  say  that,  besides  £147,195,605 
deposited  in  savings-banks,  the  total  was  £93,101,128,  these 
figures  representing  only  the  funds  of  societies  making  returns. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  go  beyond  the  mark  if  we  raised  the 
total  to  £95,000,000. 

The  pedigree  of  friendly  societies  is  a  very  long  one.  They 
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are  probably  as  old  as  civilization  itself,  beginning  whenever  men 
begin  to  live  and  work  together,  instead  of  separately.  More 
than  one  friendly  society  in  this  coontiy,  I  believe,  has  arisen  out 
of  the  literal  sending  round  a  hat  in  a  gang  of  men  working 
together,  when  one  of  them  had  been  killed,  or  had  met  with  a 
severe  accident,  or  was  laid  up  with  fever,  to  pay  for  his  burial 
or  for  his  removal  to  the  nearest  hospital.  If  the  like  occurred 
several  times  over,  it  was  found  less  of  a  strain  on  the  resources 
of  individuals  to  subscribe  a  trifle  weekly,  fortnightly,  or 
monthly,  so  as  to  have  something  in  hand  whenever  the  call 
should  come.  In  the  oldest  of  existing  civilizations,  that  of 
China,  societies  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  for  providing  for 
burial  among  the  poor  have,  I  believe,  existed  from  time  im- 
memoriaL  I  should  never  be  surprised  if  records  of  the  like 
kind  were  discovered  in  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  monuments.  The 
Greeks,  at  all  events,  had  their  eranoi,  the  Romans  their  collegia, 
the  former  providing  for  the  relief  of  poor  and  sick  members  and 
for  members’  burial,  the  latter  restricted  in  later  times  to  burial 
purposes. 

And  here  I  may  make  an  observation  which  will  perhaps 
surprise  you.  It  may  seem  at  first  sight  that,  as  soon  as  men 
began  to  help  one  another,  sickness  would  have  the  first  claim 
for  mutual  help.  I  believe  it  is  not  so,  and  that  a  provision  for 
burial  has  been  the  earliest  friendly  society  purpose.  For  the 
further  we  go  back  in  civilization,  the  more  importance  do 
funeral  rites  assume — the  condition  of  the  dead  in  the  other 
world,  or  even  their  existence  in  it,  depending  upon  the  due 
performance  of  funeral  ceremonies.  Whilst  the  Hindoos  mostly 
bum  their  dead,  the  Mohammedans,  on  the  contrary,  deem  that 
burning  makes  them  inadmissible  to  Paradise.  I  was  told,  only 
the  other  day,  that,  in  a  Mohammedan  regiment  which  contained 
men  from  tribes  having  blood-feuds  together,  murder  after 
murder  was  committed,  and  was  in  vain  punished  with  death, 
till  at  last  the  commanding  officer  issued  an  order  that  in  any 
such  case  the  dead  body  of  the  offender  was  to  be  burnt. 
The  murdering  stopped  at  once.  Accordingly,  whilst  all  the 
societies  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world  appear  to  have  been 
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more  or  le^  religions,  this  was  more  especially  the  case  with  the 
burial  societies,  which  survived  the  others.  These  were  of  two 
different  types — the  one  seeking  to  acquire  a  common  burial- 
ground  for  the  members ;  the  other,  like  our  own  funeral  societies, 
only  paying  funeral  expensea  You  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  slaves  were  often  members  of  such  coUegia,  and  a  provision 
is  even  found  in  the  rules  of  one  of  them  for  giving  an 
imaginary  funeral  to  a  slave  whose  master  or  mistress  had 
deprived  him  of  burial,  by  burning  his  image  and  burying  its 
ashes — a  process  which  reminds  one  of  the  sacrifices  of  paper 
horses,  buffaloes,  etc.,  by  the  Chinese. 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to  deny  that  one  reason 
why  insurance  for  the  expenses  of  burial  is  more  common  than 
insurance  for  the  expenses  of  sickness  is,  that  it  is  necessarily 
cheaper,  death  occurring  but  once,  whilst  sickness  not  only  lasts 
but  recurs.  I  think,  however,  that  other  motives  than  mere 
economy  are  needed  to  account  for  the  fact  that,  the  lower  you 
go  in  the  social  scale,  the  greater  importance  does  burial  assume. 
The  great  collecting  burial  societies  are*  in  the  main  supported  by 
the  poorest  classes.  The  longing  in  these  classes  for  a  decent 
burial  must  greatly  contribute  to  the  burial  society’s  prosperity. 
In  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  Northern  Counties,  in  London  itself, 
much  more  is  frequently  spent  on  the  funeral  feast,  by  whatever 
name  it  may  be  called,  than  the  family  of  the  deceased  can 
really  afford.  I  remember  my  dear  friend,  the  late  rector  of 
Bethnal  Green,  Mr.  Hansard,  telling  me  of  a  really  extra¬ 
ordinary  case,  in  which  a  poor  man  died  soon  after  some  con¬ 
tingency  which  brought  him  in  money,  leaving  £300.  His 
executors  spent  the  whole  on  his  funeral  and  funeral  supper,  all 
within  five  day&  I  fancy  there  must  linger  in  all  this,  un¬ 
consciously,  something  of  the  old  heathen  feeling  about  the 
condition  of  the  dead  depending  on  the  due  performance  of  their 
obsequies,  the  feeling  which  made  the  poor  Romem  slave  sub¬ 
scribe  to  a  collegium. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  may  mention  a 
story  which  I  told  twenty-two  years  ago,  lecturing  at  the 
Working  Men’s  College,  but  which  I  may  perhaps  hope  none  of 
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yon  may  ever  have  read  in  the  Contemporary  Review.  A  stone 
has  been  found  with  an  inscription  on  it  relating  to  a  coUegiwm 
in  Pannonia,  of  the  burial-society  type.  It  was  in  a  very  bad 
way ;  the  members  had  fallen  from  seventy-three  to  fifty-three ; 
nobody  had  come  to  meeting  for  a  long  time,  or  had  paid  his 
subscriptiona  So  public  notice  was  given  that,  if  any  one 
**  should  have  died,”  he  was  not  to  deem  himself,  as  it  would  now 
be  said,  in  society,*  or  have  any  claim  for  burial.  The  idea  of  a 
member  already  dead  claiming  to  be  buried  by  his  society, 
is  at  first  sight  rather  gruesome,  but  I  suspect  it  is  only  a  kind 
of  unconscious  Latin  Joe  Miller.' 

What  was  the  connection,  if  any,  between  these  Roman  collegia 
and  the  gilds  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  been  much  disputed,  some 
writers  contending  that  the  latter  grew  out  of  the  former,  others 
claiming  the  gilds  as  of  essentially  Teutonic  origin.  What  is 
certain  is,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  gilds  provided  for  friendly 
society  purposes,  as  they  would  now  be  called.  Out  of  eighty- 
nine  sets  of  gild  rules  which  were  published  by  the  late  Mr. 
Toulmin  Smith  in  his  English  OUds  (1870),  the  rules  having 
mostly  been  received  as  returns  to  Parliament  in  the  year  1388 
(12  Rich.  IL),  seventy-seven  provide,  but  according  to  the 
customs  of  the  time,  for  what  would  be  now  a  friendly  society 
purpose.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Fraternity  of  Si  Christopher  at 
Norwich.  This  has  a  rule  for  ofierings  at  burials  of  brethren  or 
sisters  of  the  gild,  and  the  hiring  of  two  poor  men  to  hold 
torches  about  the  dead ;  and  another,  that  if  any  brother  or  sister 
“  fall  in  poverty  or  mischief  by  adventure  of  the  world,  every 
brother  and  sister  shall  pay  a  halfpenny  a  week,  out  of  which 
the  afflicted  member  shall  have  every  w'eek  12d.” 

'  “  8i  qaifl  mortuus  fuerit  ne  patet,”  etc. 

*  And  one  that  can  be  paralleled  from  modem  friendly  societies’  experience.  A 
Welsh  friendly  society  had  a  rule  as  to  payments  on  death  which  contained  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :— **  It  is  desirable  that  the  claimant  should  give  notice  of  his  death  within 
24  hours.”  The  rule  of  a  lodge  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfrilows,  in  Shrop¬ 
shire,  as  to  the  relief  of  widows,  ended  thus : — ”  The  secretary  shall  cause  the  widow 
to  be  informed  of  this  rule  within  two  months  ot  his  decease,  w,  failing  to  do  so,  be 
fined  2s.  6(f.*  A  rule  of  a  Liverpod  society  was  more  positive  still  on  the  subject  of 
posthumous  existence :  “  At  the  decease  ol  saj  member,  the  person  entitled  to 
funeral  money  shall  produce  to  the  secretary  the  certificate  of  death  signed  by  the 
registrar  of  t^  district  in  which  such  deceased  member  residevi  subse/ptent  to  dmth.” 

VoL.  VI. — No.  4.  2  k 
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In  the  sixteenth  centtuy  the  landed  property  of  all  gilds  was 
confiscated,  that  of  religious  gilds  in  the  first  instance  in 
1545  (37  Hen.  VIIL,  c.  4),  that  of  all  others  in  1547  (1  Eidw.  VI. 
c.  14).  Now,  as  land  was  then  the  only  investment  for  money, 
this  was  virtually  a  confiscation  of  all  gild  property.  StiU  some 
gilds  lingered  on ;  they  can  be  traced  in  Norfolk,  for  instance, 
for  more  than  a  century  later,  till  1650;  whilst  the  actual 
formation  of  a  gild  by  that  name,  in  the  same  county,  is 
recorded  in  1626.  But  there  are  strong  reasons  for  supposing 
that  the  name  “  gild  ”  having  probably  fallen  into  disfavour  as 
popish-sounding,  the  word  "  box”  took  its  place,  at  all  events  in  the 
north  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  present  Scottish  Hospital 
in  London  grew  out  of  a  "  Scottish  box,”  instituted  amongst  the 
Scottish  traders  and  craftsmen  in  London,  which  in  the  Great 
Plague  of  1665-66  buried  more  than  three  hundred  poor  Scotch¬ 
men,  maintaining  others  in  their  sicknesa  In  the  Scotch  seaport, 
of  Borrowstounness = Bo’ness,  there  was  set  up  a  '^general  sea-box” 
in  1634,  and  a  “  landsmen’s  box  ”  in  1659.  To  this  day,  the  cattle 
insurance  societies  of  the  Border  are  often  called  “  cow-boxes,” 
and,  in  Durham,  burial  societies  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
“  life-boxes,” — the  term  “  box  ”  evidently  meaning  the  money-box 
of  days  when  there  was  no  keeping  of  money  at  bankers,  no 
investment  in  savings-banks  or  the  funds.  The  Bo’ness  boxes 
became  eventually  registered  as  friendly  societies. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  a 
strong  impulsion  was  given  to  the  organization  of  mutual  relief 
in  sickness  and  at  death  by  the  emigration  to  England  of  the 
Huguenot  refugees,  although,  from  what  I  have  said,  you  will  see 
that  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  the  originators  of 
such  organization.  In  London,  undoubtedly  the  earliest  traceable 
friendly  society  of  the  modem  type  was  one  in  Primrose  Street, 
Bishopsgate,  founded  by  refugees  in  1666,  which  was  still  sub¬ 
sisting  in  1850,  but  has  since  disappeared,  and  it  was  one  only  in 
a  group  of  such  societies,  chiefly  in  Bethnal  Green,  one  of  which, 
in  William  Street,  founded  in  1687,  was  certeunly  in  existence  till 
after  1872. 

I  am  thus  myself  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  historic  solution 
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of  oontinoify  between  the  old  gild  and  the  modern  friendly 
society;  that,  however  it  may  have  been  checked  by  the 
confiscations  of  Henry  VIIL  and  Edward  VI.,  the  habit  of 
providing  by  mutual  help  for  sickness  and  death  never  died  out 
in  our  country.  It  was,  however,  only  in  the  last  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  the  law  took  cognizance  of  it,  the  first 
Friendly  Societies  Act  being  passed  in  1793.  But  these  societies 
must  have  been  very  numerous  already,  since,  as  the  present 
Chief  Registrar  points  out  in  a  note  to  his  book  on  the  Law  of 
Friendly  Societies,  as  late  as  1880  there  were  still  in  England 
alone  eighty-three  societies  more  than  one  hundred  years  old, 
founded  between  1687  and  1780,  besides  a  Scotch  one  founded 
in  1625. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  carry  you  through  the  whole 
course  of  le^slation  relating  to  friendly  societies.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  original  plan,  as  embodied  in  the  Act  of  1793, 
of  having  the  societies’  rules  “allowed  and  confirmed”  by 
justices  at  quarter-sessions,  led  to  inextricable  confusion,  one 
bench  of  magistrates  allowing  rules  which  another  struck  out. 
In  1829  this  was  put  a  stop  to,  all  rules  being  required  to  be 
certified  by  a  barrister,  the  same  who,  by  an  Act  of  the  previous 
year,  had  been  appointed  to  certify  the  rules  of  savings-banks, 
which  had  also,  by  their  first  Act  of  1817,  been  left  to  the 
mercy  of  magistrates  for  certification.  It  is  this  “barrister” 
who  has  since  by  degrees  developed  into  the  Friendly  Societies 
Registry  Office,  with  a  chief  and  assistant  registrar,  an  actuary, 
law  clerk,  and  stafi*  of  clerks,  messenger,  and  writers,  and  with 
branches  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  under  assistant  registrars, 
instead  of  independent  barristers,  as  they  were  originally. 

An  Act  of  1850  deserves  notice,  as  containing  the  first  recog¬ 
nition  of  societies  with  branches,  a  class  which  is  now  looked 
upon  as  the  most  important  and  valuable  of  any  among  friendly 
societies — termed  the  affiliated  societies,  or  affiliated  orders,  and 
very  often,  shortly,  the  ordera  These,  at  one  time,  used  to  claim 
a  very  high  antiquity — the  Foresters  appropriated  Alfred  the 
Great,  William  Rufus,  and  James  L;  the  Oddfellows  claimed 
their  title  from  the  Emperor  Titus,  in  the  year  79 ;  the  Druids 
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were  the  lineal  descendants  of  those  of  old,  etc.  There  appear  to 
have  been,  as  Canon  Frome  Wilkinson’s  book  on  Mviiwl  Thrift 
shows,  “Free  Gardeners'*  in  Scotland  in  1715,  Oddfellows  in 
England  in  1748 ;  but  practically  the  existing  orders  can  rarely 
and  scarcely  be  traced  beyond  the  present  century.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  extremely  probable  that  they  all  spring  from  Freemasonry, 
which,  until  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  was  confined,  or 
professed  to  be  confined,  to  building  operatives,  but  was  then 
made  accessible  to  all  classes,  with  the  result  that  in  England, 
at  all  events  (though  not  in  Scotland),  the  working-class  gradu¬ 
ally  drifted  away  from  it  altogether.  Like  Freemasonry,  the 
orders  (with  very  few  exceptions)  have  their  secrets,  grips,  pass¬ 
words,  ritual,  as  well  as  their  degrees.  They  began,  probably, 
— all  the  older  ones,  at  all  events, — by  being  purely  convivial, 
collections  only  being  made  for  the  relief  of  brothers  in  distress. 
The  best-known  remaining  order  of  this  type  is  the  “Royal 
Antediluvian  Order  of  Bufialoes,”  which,  I  believe,  is  not  yet 
registered,  though  some  funds  connected  with  it  are.  Then 
came  the  usual  experience,  that  foresight  is  in  the  long  run 
both  cheaper  and  more  effective  than  mere  occasional  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  regular  contributions  were  paid.  And  now  it  turned 
out  that  these  quasi-masonic  bodies,  not  confined  to  a  single 
locality,  but  shooting  out  branches  in  all  directions,  were  far 
better  adapted  to  the  growing  migratoriness  of  the  British 
worker  than  any  purely  local  society,  each  branch  acting  as  an 
agent  to  every  other  for  paying  benefits  and  receiving  con¬ 
tributions,  whilst  the  tests  of  grip  and  password  admitted  the 
member  of  any  branch  to  the  convivialities  of  every  other. 
Unfortunately,  the  period  of  their  early  development  coincided 
with  that  of  the  development  of  political  secret  societies,  and 
the  harmless  friendly  orders  found  themselves  outlawed.  An 
Act  of  1799,  the  Seditious  Societies  Act  (39  Geo.  III.,  c.  79), 
made  all  societies  “  composed  of  different  divisions  or  branches 
.  .  .  unlawful  combinations  and  confederacies”  (Freemasons 
being  specially  excepted),  and  the  punishment  for  being  a 
member  of  such  a  body  might  extend  to  seven  years’  trans¬ 
portation.  Another  Act  of  1819  (57  Geo-  III.,  c.  19)  treated  as 
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seditions  all  societies  or  clubs  that  should  appoint  any  com¬ 
mittee  or  delegates  to  confer  or  communicate  with  any  other. 
(I  need  hardly  point  out  to  you  that,  according  to  the  wisdom 
of  our  grandfathers,  yon  yourselves,  who  listen  to  me,  having 
committed  the  crime  of  conferring  by  delegates  with  other 
ladies’  settlements,  would  have  incurred  the  same  penalties.) 
And  thus  the  very  best  characteristics  of  the  affiliated  bodies 
virtually  outlawed  them. 

Ordinary  friendly  societies  had,  indeed,  been  exempted,  by 
the  Acte  of  Parliament  regulating  them,  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Corresponding  and  Seditious  Societies  Acta  The  Act  of 
1850  extended  the  same  exemption  to  the  affiliated  bodies,  by 
the  frequent  use  of  the  term  “  branch ;  ”  and  these  great  organi¬ 
zations  now,  one  by  one,  came  within  the  law  by  obtaining  what 
were  then  termed  certificates  of  registry  from  the  Friendly 
Societies’  Office.  It  was  not,  however,  till  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  that  they  obtained  full  recognition. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  shall  call  your  attention  is  the 
appointment,  in  1870,  of  the  Friendly  and  Benefit  Building 
Societies  Commission,  presided  over  by  the  late  Lord  Iddesleigh, 
and  of  which  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach,  was  also  a  member,  of  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  secretary.  There  had  been  previously  several 
parliamentary  committees  on  friendly  societies;  but  sitting  in 
London,  and  receiving  only  such  evidence  as  could  be  brought 
up  here,  their  reports,  however  valuable,  could  not  be  so  authori¬ 
tative  and  exhaustive  as  that  of  a  commission  which  held  sit¬ 
tings,  besides  London,  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Belfast,  Dublin,  and  Cork.  The  result  of  the  com¬ 
missioners’  investigations  was  published  in  four  reports,  the 
last  of  which  contains  their  final  conclusions,  and  forms  the 
basis  of  the  Act  of  1875,  and  of  all  subsequent  legislation. 
This  report  divided  legalized  friendly  societies  into  eleven 
classes,  the  last  of  which  (societies  of  females)  is  not  a  separate 
one,  except  so  far  as  it  does  not  correspond  fully  to  all  the 
others.  But  I  will  only  dwell  here  upon  three  or  four,  more 
especially  reverting  to  the  affiliated  societies,  but  touching  also 
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on  ordinary  fnendly  societies,  dividing  societies,  and  burial 
societies,  especially  those  of  the  collecting  type. 

The  affiliated  orders  are  now  so  widely  spread  that  the  yearly 
returns  received  from  their  branches  for  1893  amounted  to 
13,508,  or  more  than  thirteen  twentieths  of  the  whole  number 
of  returns  received  from  all  classes  of  societies  and  branches 
under  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts.  At  the  end  of  1894  the 
Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows  had,  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  colonies,  and  foreign  parts,  739,449  members  and  £7,721,423 
funds;  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  730,601  members,  of 
whom  660,895  were  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  £5,254,564 
funda  But  you  must  understand  that  there  are  various  orders 
of  Oddfellows  besides  the  Manchester  Unity — a  Grand  United 
Order,  a  Nottingham  Ancient  Imperial  United  Order,  a  National 
Independent  Order,  a  British  United  Order ;  an  Ancient  Noble 
Order  of  Oddfellows,  Bolton  Unity ;  an  Independent  Order  of 
Oddfellows,  London  Unity,  an  Ancient  Independent  Order, 
Kent  Unity ;  an  Improved  Independent  Order,  South  London 
Unity;  a  Derby  Midland  Order,  a  Leicestershire  Seraphic  Order, 
etc.  There  are  no  considerable  orders  of  Foresters  belonging  to 
this  country  besides  the  Ancient  one.  Behind  Oddfellows  and 
Foresters  come  Druids  (two  principal  orders).  Shepherds  (two 
orders).  Mechanics  (three  orders).  Free  Gardeners  (two  or  three 
orders),  Welsh  orders  as  Ivorites,  Alfreds,  Merthyr  Unity 
Philanthropic  Institution,  several  temperance  orders,  Rechabites, 
Sons  of  Temperance,  and  a  whole  family  of  Sons  and  other 
relatives  of  the  Phoenix,  Catholic  Brethren  (a  Roman 
Catholic  order).  Comical  Fellows  (two  orders).  Peaceful  Doves, 
and,  in  opposition  to  the  Temperance  orders,  one  established 
within  the  last  few  years  as  the  Royal  Order  of  Caledonian 
Corks,  which  is,  I  am  afraid,  mainly  convivial.  There  is  one 
body  connected  with  a  particular  calling — ^the  Locomotive 
Steam  Enginemen  and  Firemen’s  Friendly  Society;  and  there 
are  two  or  three  orders  of  women,  the  best  known  of  which  is 
perhaps  the  Order  of  United  Sisters,  Suffolk  Unity,  founded 
by  Canon  Frome  Wilkinson.  Some  of  the  orders  have  lately 
begun  to  admit  female  branches ;  some  of  the  temperance 
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orders  admit  both  sexes  indiscriminately.  Among  the  affiliated 
societies  come  also  some  bodies,  like  the  United  Patriots  and 
the  Rational  Sick  and  Burial  Society,  which  are  practically 
centralized,  i.e.  allow  no  substantial  power  to  their  branches; 
and  beyond  these,  two  or  three  bodies  have  of  late  years  got 
upon  the  register  which  I  am  afraid  are  little  else  than  collecting 
societies  under  another  name. 

One  characteristic  of  the  larger  orders  is  their  division  into 
districts,  each  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  lodges,  courts, 
etc.  In  some  it  is  obligatory  for  every  lodge,  court,  etc.,  to 
form  part  of  a  district,  others  admit  both  branches  "  in  district  ” 
and  branches  “  out  of  district.”  The  orders  are  governed  as  a 
rule  by  meetings  of  delegates  coming  together  every  year,  or  in 
some  cases  every  two  years. 

1  have  no  time  to  dwell  upon  societies  connected  with  par¬ 
ticular  trades,  the  most  important  of  which  is  that  of  the 
miners’  societies,  nor  yet  upon  county  societies,  some  of  which 
are  very  well  managed,  but  which  are  mainly  confined  to  the 
south  and  south-east  of  England,  and  which,  though  more 
useful  to  the  working  man  than  purely  local  societies,  can 
never,  in  these  days  when  labour  is  becoming  more  and  more 
migratory,  compete  with  the  larger  orders.  For  if  in  a  local 
society  neighbour  helps  neighbour,  and  in  a  county  society 
Hampshireman,  we  will  say,  helps  Hampshireman,  in  a  Man¬ 
chester  Unity  lodge  or  Foresters’  court  not  only  does  man  help 
man  within  the  lodge  or  court,  but  the  court  is  helped  by  the 
district,  and  both  by  the  order  at  large  with  its  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  members  in  all  parts  of  the  English-speaking 
world. 

You  will. infer  from  what  I  have  said  that  local  or  ordinary 
friendly  societies — of  which  there  were  at  one  time  a  large 
number  in  Bethnal  Green — appear  to  me  to  be  likely  always 
to  decrease  in  importance,  as  being  adapted  only  to  a  sedentary 
population.  There  are,  however,  two  forms  of  local  societies 
which  adapt  themselves  to  the  modem  conditions  of  the  work¬ 
ing  man’s  life,  burial  societies  and  dividing  societies. 

As  respects  the  former  class,  the  reason  is  obvious.  It  is 
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comparatively  easy  at  a  distance  to  simulate  sickness,  very  difficult 
to  simulate  death.  The  class  of  medical  practitioners  to  whom 
working  men  have  to  resort  would  not  be  always,  I  am  afraid, 
very  particular  about  stopping  their  certificates  of  sickness  from 
a  poor  fellow  merely  to  save,  at  their  own  cost,  the  funds  of  a 
society  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  off.  If  they  gave  one  too  many, 
it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  bring  any  offence  home 
to  them.  But  death  is  a  palpable  fact,  which  a  public  officer 
has  to  certify,  and  though  there  have  been  cases  where  the 
certificate  of  death  of  a  living  man  has  been  obtained,  such 
cases  are  of  the  rarest  Hence  a  local  burial  society  may  be 
safe  in  paying  benefit  for  distant  deaths,  when  a  sick  society 
would  be  certainly  ruined  by  paying  for  distant  sickness. 
Burial  societies  can  therefore  spread  their  operations  over  a  much 
larger  area  than  sick  societies. 

But  payment  for  burial  involves  naturally  much  smaller 
subscriptions  than  payment  for  sickness.  And  when  subscrip¬ 
tions  are  very  small,  it  becomes  a  burthen  for  a  member  to  be 
always  going  to  pay  them  at  head-quarters.  It  proves  thus  often 
more  convenient  and  even  cheaper  for  the  society  to  employ  its 
secretary,  or  somebody  else,  to  go  round  and  collect  the  members’ 
twopences  or  pennies.  But  the  practice  once  entered  upon,  it 
was  found  capable  of  indefinite  extension.  Given  a  sufficient  staff 
of  collectors,  and  of  persons  to  act  as  overseers  of  collectors,  it 
1)ecame  possible  to  have  members  at  any  distance  from  head¬ 
quarters.  Hence  the  rise  of  the  great  so-called  collecting  societies, 
and  of  their  rivals  under  the  Companies  Acts,  the  industrial 
assurance  companies.  At  the  time  of  the  inquiries  of  the 
Friendly  Societies  Commission,  the  abuses  connected  with  the 
management  of  these  societies  were  very  great.  The  collectors’ 
commission  was,  and  is  still,  25  per  cent.,  or  a  farthing  out  of 
every  penny,  besides  six  weeks’  contributions,  the  entrance  fees 
and  other  minor  emoluments,  so  that  the  member  or  his  family 
only  got  back  a  halfpenny  for  every  penny  he  paid,  and  too 
often  nothing,  as  it  became  the  interest  of  the  society  to  throw 
him  out  of  benefit  before  any  claim,  so  that  the  neuter  verb 
"  lapse  "  became  positively  active  in  collecting  societies’  English, 
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the  member  being  "  lapsed  by  the  society.”  Enormous  salaries,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  received — taken  ”  would  be  the  better  term 
— by  the  managers,  who  were  virtually  despotic.  It  was  always 
easy  to  pack  with  their  creatures  any  so-called  public  meeting 
of  the  members — four  societies  even  then  had  over  100,000 
members,  the  Royal  Liver  in  particular  550,000  (it  has  now 
over  a  million),  and  how  can  there  be  any  general  meeting 
of  such  a  number?  So  the  Royal  Liver,  with  perhaps  1500 
collectors,  could  easily  pack  a  big  hall  containing  2000  with 
dependents  and  their  friends.  The  Friendly  Societies  Com¬ 
mission’s  report  at  all  events  thoroughly  exposed  the  viciousneas 
of  the  system :  the  Act  of  1875,  carrying  out  their  recommenda¬ 
tions,  imposed  nmny  wholesome  checks  upon  the  large  collecting 
.societies  as  well  as  on  the  industrial  assurance  companies  (one 
of  which,  the  "Prudential,”  far  surpasses  even  the  “Royal 
Liver  ”  in  magnitude) ;  and  before  many  years,  under  a  provision 
of  the  Act  enabling  the  Chief  Registrar  to  nominate  an  inspector 
with  stringent  powers  of  investigation  on  the  application  of  a 
given  number  of  members,  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley,  who  already  as 
assistant  commissioner  had  'made  a  most  searching  report  on  the 
collecting  societies  of  the  north,  was  appointed  inspector,  and 
fairly  turned  the  “  Royal  Liver  ”  inside  out.  The  manager  and 
other  leading  officials  resigned  office,  and  Mr.  Stanley,  with 
extraordinary  moral  courage,  accepted  office  as  one  of  its 
trustees.  Since  then  it  has  been  by  far  the  best-managed 
society  of  the  group,  and,  though  it  is  impossible  not  to  pay  very 
high  under  the  collecting  system  for  the  assurance  of  small 
sums  at  death,  still  I  believe  the  general  practice  of  the  collect¬ 
ing  societies  has  greatly  improved.  I  have  already  mentioned 
that  they  number  over  2,000,000  members. 

The  last  class  I  shall  mention  is  that  of  the  dividing  societies. 
Under  the  name  of  shop  clubs,  slate  clubs,  sharing-out  clubs,  or 
in  Ireland  and  Liverpool  tontines,  they  are  to  be  found  every¬ 
where,  but' a  vast  number  of  them  are  not  registered.  They 
vary  greatly  in  the  details  of  their  practice,  but  substantially 
it  comes  to  this — that,  after  paying  all  claims  as  they  arise  for 
sickness  and  death,  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  divide  what 
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remains,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  b^;in  afresh.  Such 
societies  are  vehemently  opposed  by  many  of  the  leaders  and 
promoters  of  what  may  be  called,  in  distinction  from  them,  the 
permanent  societies,  some  of  whom  would  be  for  making  them 
altogether  illegal,  others  for  at  least  excluding  them  from  the 
benefits  of  registry.  It  is  obvious  that  they  are  founded  on  a 
difierent  principle  from,  and  can  never  take  the  place  of  the 
permanent  societies. .  They  can  only  provide  for  comparatively 
slight  and  occasional  sickness,  and,  therefore,  only  for  the 
healthiest  years  of  life.  For  the  object  being  largely  the 
yearly  dividend,  as  they  are  mostly  small  in  numbers  a  single 
case  of  protracted  sickness  or  a  few  deaths  may  empty  the  box 
altogether.  Any  confirmed  invalid  must  thus  be  somehow  got 


rid  of — ^in  the  purely  yearly  societies,  which  dissolve  and 
reconstitute  themselves,  by  simply  not  re-electing  him ;  in  the 
others — well,  by  some  means  or  other.  They  do  not  thus 
represent  any  steady,  permanent  forethought.  Nevertheless, 
I  cannot  myself  wish  to  see  them  suppressed.  They  seem  to  me 
to  answer  in  their  way  to  the  growing  fluidity  of  labour.  They 
can  never  encourage  malingering,  since  it  is  the  member’s  own 
interest,  for  the  sake  of  the  yearly  dividend,  to  avoid  being  sick, 
or  at  all  events  get  cured  as  soon  as  possible.  Their  use,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  is  rather  to  supplement  the  permanent  societies, 
and  this  use  is  so  far  recognized  that  in  rules  which  forbid 
members  to  belong  to  other  societies,  or  more  than  one  other 
society,  you  often  find  the  exception — except  shop  or  slate  clubs 
or  sharing-out  clubs. 

Now  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  friendly 
societies  throughout  East  London  are  societies  of  this  class, 
connected  probably,  most  of  them,  with  particular  establish¬ 
ments,  and  the  great  bulk  of  them  unregistered.  And  now 
I  touch  on  the  last  division  of  my  survey,  the  unregistered 
societiea  It  were  greatly  to  be  desired  that  mme  means  were 
devised  for  ascertaining,  at  least  approximately,  the  number  and 
membership  of  these.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  their 
membership  does  not  fall  short  of  that  of  the  roistered  societies. 
It  appears  to  me  not  impossible  that  you  might  yourselves 
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throw  some  light  upon  these  queetions  ascertaining  to  what 
“  clubs  ” — I  believe  yon  will  find  that  the  general  term — the 
artisans  and  others  with  whom  yon  are  in  contact  belong,  and, 
if  the  “  clnbs  ”  are  in  the  neighbonrhood,  by  pntting  yonrselves 
in  relation  with  the  clnbs  themselves,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether 
they  are  roistered  or  nnregistered,  independent  or  connected 
with  some  and  what  other  society,  what  benefits  they  give, 
what  is  the  cost  of  belonging  to  them,  how  many  members  they 
have.  Very  often,  indeed,  yon  might  find  that  nnder  the  name 
of  "clnb”  a  trade  nnion  is  spoken  of,  for  the  term  is  often 
indifierently  applied  to  both  bodies ;  and  with  these,  too,  it  u  of 
interest  to  know  which  are  registered  and  which  are  not. 

There  is  another  branch  of  the  snbject  on  which  I  must  say 
a  few  words.  Tou  often  may  see  in  the  newspapers  articles 
or  letters  on  the  subject  of  the  solvency  of  friendly  societies, 
or  it  may  be  trade  unions. .  Very  often  the  writers  themselves 
do  not  in  the  least  understand  what  they  mean  by  the  term, 
for,  as  applied  to  such  bodies,  it  has  a  quite  different  meaning 
from  that  of  ordinary  commercial  solvency.  The  so-called 
insolvency  of  a  friendly  society  or  trade  union  does  not  mean, 
like  that  of  a  trader,  that  it  has  not  actual  assets  sufficient  to 
pay  actual  existing  claims,  but  that,  with  funds  in  hand,  the 
society  is  not  receiving  money  enough  to  meet  ^1  claims  which 
could  be  made  upon  it,  if  such  claims  were  all  made  at  once, 
that  is  to  say,  if  all  the  members  fell  sick  and  died  with  one 
consent.  Tou  will  see  at  once  that  that  is  virtually  impossible, 
unless  in  the  case  of  some  plague  or  sudden  calamity. 

And  here  we  touch  on  that  on  which  the  solvency  of  friendly 
societies  largely  depends — the  law  of  average.  I  do  not  know 
anything  which  makes  one  feel  more  vividly  than  this,  that 
there  is  an  Intelligent  WUl  overruling  all  things.  When  once 
any  such  law  is  caught  sight  of  in  the  midst  of  the  dry  figures 
of  statistics,  it  seems  to  me  to  light  them  with  a  radiance  not 
of  earth.  '  Tou  and  I  do  not  know  when  or  from  what  disease 
and  how  long  we  shall  be  ill  in  any  given  year  of  our  life,  when 
or  from  what  cause  we  shall  die.  Tet  it  is  perfectly  certain 
that,  given  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  of  each  age,  there 
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will  be  at  each  so  many  cases  of  each  particular  disease, 
that  out  of  the  cases  so  many  will  last  for  such  and  such  a 
time,  that  there  will  be  so  many  deaths  from  such  and  such 
causes.  There  is,  in  other  words,  a  law  of  sickness,  a  law  of 
death.  And  the  further  we  investigate,  the  more  such  a  law 
reveals  itself,  fixing,  for  instance,  the  number  of  suicides  for 
every  month  in  the  year.  No  individual  man  or  woman  knows 
for  certain  whether  he  or  she  will  marry  a  person  older  or 
younger  than  himself  or  herself.  Tet  it  is  perfectly  certain 
that,  out  of  a  given  number  of  marriages  in  any  country,  there 
will  be  such  a  proportion  in  which  the  husband  will  be  older, 
and  such  a  proportion  in  which  he  will  be  younger  than  the 
wife.  The  law  is  fiexible,  its  results  vary,  more  or  less,  from 
country  to  country,  wars  and  pestilences  may  seem  to  interfere 
with  its  working,  and  yet  in  the  last  result  it  overrules  all 
accidents,  so  that  the  more  you  extend  the  area  of  observation 
the  less  are  the  results  disturbed  by  any  temporary  or  local 
cause.  And  the  law  is  a  moral  law,  which  the  will  of  man 
can,  up  to  a  certain  point,  work  upon  for  evil  or  for  good.  The 
duration  of  life  can  be  prolonged  by  healthy  conditions  of  mind 
and  body,  the  suppression  of  vice,  crime,  slavery,  pauperism, 
war.  Sickness  may  be  reduced  in  frequency  or  duration; 
certain  diseases  may  be  eradicated.  The  Intelligent  Will  that 
laid  down  the  law  allows  us  to  modify  its  operation  for  good — 
and  alas !  also  for  evil. 

Now  apply  this  to  the  subject  before  us.  The  old  Romans 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  fact  that  life,  however  uncertain  in  dura¬ 
tion  for  the  individual,  had  a  certain  average  duration.  Under 
the  Empire,  at  all  events,  they  had  tables  for  the  calculation  of 
annuities,  fixing  the  sum  which  might  safely  be  paid  according 
to  the  age  at  which  the  annuity  was  granted.  On  what  ilata 
this  table  was  based  we  cannot  tell ;  but  if  it  was  correct,  what 
is  called  the  expectation  of  life  would  now  be  ten  or  eleven  years 
more  than  it  was  then.  Tet  it  was  not  till  about  a  millennium 
and  a  half  afterwards  (end  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century)  that  the  next  great  step  was  taken  in 
this  direction,  that  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  healthy 
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persons  of  known  age  who  would  die  at  diff erent  ages.  Tables 
of  mortality  now  began  to  be  constructed,  which  have  since 
been  revised,  and  which  seem  to  testify  that  the  doration  of  life 
has  slightly  increased  among  os  daring  the  last  century  and  a 
half.  Yet  not  only  was  it  not  guessed  that  the  same  rale  would 
apply  to  sickness,  but,  before  a  House  of  Commons  committee  in 
1825,  the  person  of  most  authority  in  England  on  the  subject, 
the  then  actuary  to  the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  sub¬ 
mitted,  on  the  11th  of  March, — 

**  his  humble  but  firm  opinion  that  it  is  totally  impossible,  from  any 
observations  hitherto  formed,  to  deduce  the  conclusion  that  sickness 
occurs  in  any  given  ratio." 

On  the  17th  of  June  of  the  same  year,  the  same  Mr.  Finlaison 
gave  evidence  before  the  same  committee,  that  "  he  must  modify 
in  a  very  great  degree  ’’  his  opinion,  and  was  "  strongly  inclined 
to  think  that  the  recurrence  of  sickness  is  constant  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  was  hitherto  supposed.”  And  he  lived  to 
construct  tables  of  sickness  as  well  as  mortality  for  friendly 
societies,  showing  the  sickness  which  can  be  expected  at  each 
year  of  life.  Far  better  tables  have  since  been  prepared,  and 
the  best  of  all,  I  trust,  will  be  those  that  are  now  completed  by 
the  actuary  to  the  Friendly  Societies’  Office,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  issued  within  this  or  the  next  year. 

It  is  this  determinable  and  now  determined  nature  of  sickness, 
as  well  as  of  mortality,  which  affords  the  basis  on  which  a 
society’s  tables  of  contributions  and  benefits  can  be  based. 
According  to  the  age  at  which  members  are  admitted,  so  will  be 
their  average  sickness  and  mortality  from  year  to  year,  and  so 
consequently  should  also  be  their  payments.  Every  five  years 
the  society  is  required,  if  registered — with  certain  exceptions, 
that  of  dividing  societies  more  especially — to  take  stock  by 
what  is  called  a  valuation.  If  its  experience  of  sickness 
and  mortality  has  been  better  than  what  was  expected,  it 
ought  to  have  received  more  than  enough,  and  it  will  have  a 
calculated  surplus ;  if  its  experience  has  been  worse,  it  will  have 
received  too  little,  and  it  will  have  a  calculated  deficiency.  But, 
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as  I  said  to  yon  before,  this  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  a 
commercial  snrplns  or  deficiency. 

Beware,  however,  of  supposing  that  because  sickness  and  mor¬ 
tality  have  been  proved  to  be  calculable,  because  their  occurrence 
has  been  accurately  calculated,  and  tables  of  money  payments 
have  been  adjusted  to  meet  them,  therefore  a  society  which 
adopts  such  tables  is  safe.  Tables  are  not  self-acting.  Their  work¬ 
ing  depends  entirely  on  the  way  they  are  applied.  However 
accurately  calculated,  they  may  always  be  falsified  by  dishonesty, 
by  carelessness,  by  good  nature  even.  No  tables  can  prevent  a 
society  from  being  charged  four  days’  sickness  when  there  only 
have  been  three,  whether  through  actual  undetected  malingering, 
or  want  of  medical  skill,  or  mere  negligence  on  the  part  of  medical 
man  or  secretary,  or  shutting  of  the  eyes  from  compassionate 
feeling,  or  positive  dishonesty;  and  it  is  just  that  odd  day’s 
sickness  paid  for,  that  is  no  sickness,  which,  repeated  a  sufficient 
number  of  times,  brings  a  society  to  ruin.  And,  of  course,  it  is 
still  more  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  society  is  safe  because  it  is 
registered.  All  that  the  Registry  Office  knows  reiJly  of  the 
working  of  a  friendly  society  is  through  its  annual  returns  and 
its  five-yearly  valuations.  Whole  groups  of  societies  are 
exempted  from  the  latter,  and  the  former  throw  no  light  upon 
a  society’s  stability.  Registration,  then,  is  good,  tables  should  be 
good  ones,  but  honest  and  intelligent  management  alone  gives 
practical  value  to  either. 

John  M.  Ludlow. 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  ALLIANCE  AT  WORK. 


OT  very  long  after  these  lines  appear  in  print  the  Second 
’  Congress  of  the  newly  constituted  International  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Alliance  will  assemble  at  Paris.  It  is  just  a  year  since 
I  was  permitted  in  these  pages  to  review  the  work  of  the 
first  gathering  of  the  same  body,  which  had  at  that  time  only 
recently  concluded  its  proceedings.  Brief  as  has  been  the 
interval,  the  Alliance  has  already  found  ample  opportunity  for 
justifying  its  existenca  There  has  been  more  touch,  more  inter¬ 
communion,  more  of  a  spirit  x>f  cohesion  observable  among  the 
various  sections  of  co-operators,  whose  collective  numbers,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  call  to  mind,  already  tell  up  to  some  five  or  six 
millions.  A  disposition  has  been  manifest  almost  everywhere — 
unquestionably  stimulated  by  the  creation  of  a  central  body — 
to  gather  together  scattered  fragments  into  serried  rsmks;  in 
France,  in  Italy,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Servia, 
even  in  much-divided  Germany,  which  has  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  witnessed  actually  the  first  union  of  co-operative  federations 
of  different  systems — one  agricultural,  the  other  distributive — 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  support  and  common  action.  Servia 
has  had  its  first  co-operative  Congress  on  September  10th  and 
the  following  days — convoked  by  M.  Avramovitch,  who  came  to 
London  last  summer  as  Servia’s  delegate.  In  Switzerland, 
Rektor  Abt,  likewise  a  delegate  at  last  year’s  Congress,  has 
begun  the  work  of  national  consolidation  of  co-operative  forces 
into  a  formal  alliance.  In  Italy  the  Wollemborg  co-operative 
banks  have  formed  their  own  union  and  held  their  congress ; 
and  the  banks  and  other  co-operative  societies  founded  by  Don 
Cemtti  and  his  firiends  have  done  the  same.  There  has  been,  at 
any  rate,  some  more  interest  evidenced  everywhere ;  and,  thanks 
to  common  counsel  and  an  interchange  of  views,  a  more  practical 
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spirit  appears  to  have  been  infused  into  the  great  body  of  co- 
operators. 

The  Second  Congress  of  the  Alliance  promises  to  be  even 
better  attended  emd  more  brilliant  than  the  first.  It  is  to  meet 
in  Count  Chambrun’s  Mus^  Social,  a  standing  and  usefnl* 
monument  of  well-directed  philanthropy,  with  a  Minister  of 
State  to  pronounce  the  opening  speech,  and  an  ex-Minister,  late 
the  President’s  colleague,  to  preside  over  the  sittings.  There 
will  be  ex-Ministers  and  well-known  economists  grouped  around 
the  table,  an  Italian  Minister  of  State  to  read  one  of  the  papers, 
and  leading  co-operators  of  all  nations  to  crowd  the  hall,  sitting 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  genuine  working  men  who,  coming  to 
the  meeting  as  delegates  elected  by  great  representative  bodies, 
will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  make  up  the  great  voting  power  of 
the  gathering.  The  programme  prepared  has  judiciously  been 
kept  short  and  practical  in  its  import  The  discussion  of  the 
part  which  co-operation  may  be  made  to  play  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  position,  and  the  elevation  of  the  character,  of  the 
labouring  classes — to  be  followed  by  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent  committee  to  watch,  consider,  and  report  upon  new 
experiences  in  profit-sharing,  to  perfect  and  diffuse  that  practice, 
and  to  secure  its  organization  on  sound  principles,  may  certainly 
be  expected  to  lead  to  good  practical  results.  The  issue  of  an 
international  co-operative  news-sheet,  coupled  with  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  strong  permanent  statistical  committee — which  will 
very  probably  publish  a  statistical  year-book  —  promises  to 
create  a  fresh  serviceable  link,  and  prove  valuable  for  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  information.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  consideration  of  international  commercial  relations, 
which  are  to  secure  to  co-operative  producers  a  wider  and  more 
independent  market,  will  bring  that  rather  knotty,  but  un¬ 
questionably  urgent,  problem  somewhat  nearer  to  a  solution. 
Agriculture,  which  has  only  recently  laid  hold  on  co-operation 
as  a  remedy  for  bad  times,  and  is  just  beginning  to  understand 
its  benefits,  is  to  have  its  own  sitting.  And,  lastly,  the  principle 
of  international  union  is  to  be  applied  to  co-operative  banks — 
which  very  much  need  it,  seeing  that  in  the  countries  in  which 
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they  have  been  some  time  established  they  suffer  from  a  plethora 
of  funds,  whereas  on  ground  newly  occupied  there  is  a  corre¬ 
sponding  anaemia,  and  that,  in  the  places  first  referred  to,  prin¬ 
ciples  of  sound  practice  have  become  hackneyed  which  on  new 
ground  are  still  very  inadequately  understood. 

Thus  much  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  programme.  But  it 
does  not  by  any  means  stand  for  all  to  which,  it  is  felt,  the 
Congress  will  have  to  turn  its  attention.  All  the  things  men¬ 
tioned  are  useful  But  in  truth  they  represent  little  more  than 
the  surface  shoots  springing  from  a  root  hidden  in  the  soil, 
which  requires  even  better  cultivation.  The  men  who  gave  to 
the  world  what  was  at  the  time  the  new,  and  what  has  proved 
the  powerful,  force  of  Co-operation,  did  not  aim  merely  at 
making  the  penny  of  the  poor  man  go  a  little  further,  at 
cheapening  piece  goods  and  groceries,  and  at  teaching  the  poor 
to  save,  nor  yet  merely  at  teaching  them  to  turn  their  labour 
to  a  little  better  account  To  apply  Mr.  Gladstone’s  apt  words, 
their  object  was  not  so  much  Wealth-making,  as  it  was  Man¬ 
making.  Wealth-making  was  intended  only  as  the  preliminary 
means  for  raising  up  men  stronger  in  character,  more  self-reliant, 
and  more  sturdy  of  fibre ;  for  the  moral  and  intellectual,  as  well 
as  material,  elevation  of  an  entire  class ;  for  the  emancipation  of 
Labour  and  as  near  an  approach  to  economic  and  social  equality 
between  class  and  class  as  might  be  attainable.  If  co-operation 
is  to  be  merely  a  popular  adaptation  of  joint-stock  trading, 
merely  an  economic  contrivance  to  set  up  “  Working-men’s 
Limiteds” — no  matter  whether  they  be  of  production  or  of 
supply,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing, — if,  instead  of  creating  a 
strong,  permanent  power,  threatening  no  one,  but  capable  of 
effecting  great  social  good,  it  is  to  be  nothing  but  the  casual 
gathering  together  of  economic  atoms  for  the  earning  of  a  little 
more  money,  to  make  up  a  few  more  little  fortunes,  its  value  to 
mankind  must  be  counted  as  small:  it  cannot  in  that  case  be 
expected  to  kindle  any  amount  of  enthusiasm  among  either 
those  who  practise  or  those  who  are  asked  to  encourage  it. 
Such  co-operation  must  be  held  perfectly  legitimate  and  proper 
from  the  individual  member’s  point  of  view.  But  all  its  interest 
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naturally  ends  there.  However,  co-operation  was  intended  for 
larger  purposes.  It  was  designed  to  assist,  and  assist  materially, 
in  the  solution  of  a  great  social  and  economic  problem,  to 
produce  enduring  good  results,  to  link  classes  together,  to 
suppress  social  war,  and  to  make  the  world,  so  far  as  its  power 
might  suffice  for  doing  so,  better  and  better  to  live  in,  not  for 
one  section  of  poor  folk  only,  but  for  alL  Within  certain  limits 
it  has  proved  wholly  equal  to  the  task  proposed  to  it;  but  only 
by  setting  itself  a  high  aim.  It  is  no  doubt  perfectly  possible 
to  lay  exaggerated  stress  upon  the  non-economic  side  of  co¬ 
operation.  Co-operation  is  not  a  religion  or  a  faith.  But 
imdoubtedly  it  is  something  superior  to  a  mere  commercial 
contrivance;  its  composition  would  be  incomplete,  its  quality 
faulty,  without  a  loftier  ideal — in  the  words  of  the  late  M.  de 
Pressens^,  without  some  “great  idea,”  such  as  must  inspire  a 
work  as  well  as  a  life,  if  aim  and  force  and  consistency  are  to 
be  given  to  it. 

There  is  no  co-operative  association  at  the  present  time,  either . 
at  home  or  abroad,  which  does  not,  ostensibly,  at  any  rate,  pro¬ 
fess  this  higher  faith,  which  does  not  appeal  to  the  world  for 
its  good  will,  to  those  who  may  join  it  for  their  support,  on  the 
ground  of  moral  and  educational,  even  more  than  of  economic 
objects.  However,  the  flame  set  alight  by  the  sturdy  pioneers  of 
Bochdale  does  not  any  longer  bum  everywhere  with  its  original 
purity.  Co-operation  has  grown,  and  with  its  growth  its 
opportunities,  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  temptations  have  become 
more  numerous  and  more  powerful  It  has  long  since  cut  its 
teeth,  and  cast  ofl*  its  long  clothes.  The  time  has  come  for  it 
to  know  something  about  itself.  The  very  calling  of  “  Councils,” 
more  or  less  “  cecumenical,”  shows  that  the  movement  has  got 
beyond  its  “  apostolic  ”  infamcy,  with  its  manageable  numbers, 
its  instinctive  unity,  oneness  of  aim,  and  necessary  purity  of 
motives.  There  have  risen  up  rival  schools  of  Paul,  of  Peter, 
and  of  Apollos,  and  there  are  backslidings  observable  something 
of  the  Corinthian,  the  Sardian,  and  the  Laodicean  order. 

In  one  place  there  has  been  what  Mr.  Luzzatti  rightly  calls 
"  too  much  success.”  The  gain  of  handsome  profits,  accumulating 
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in  great  reserve  funds,  has  turned  co-operators’  minds  away  from 
their  original  object.  From  a  necessary  means,  gold  has  in 
some  places  come  to  stand  for  the  supposed  ultimate  end.  Instead 
of  stirring  up  poop  folk  in  districts  to  which  co-operation  has 
not  yet  spread,  “  co-operators  ”  of  this  sort  lay  themselves  out 
for  doing  business  with  these  folk  like  ordinary  traders,  for  the 
mere  swelling  of  their  own  profits  and  importance.  In  other 
places  the  name  of  co-operation  is  taken  in  vain  in  an  even  more 
barefaced  manner.  There  is  a  remarkable  contrast  now  observ¬ 
able  in  the  treatment  accorded  "co-operation”  at  the  hands 
of  Governments  and  of  the  rich  abroad.  In  Germany,  to  take 
one  example,  bond  fide  co-operation,  such  as  Schulze-Delitzsch 
carried  across  the  sea  from  Rochdale,  is  being  almost  as  fiercely 
persecuted  as  in  its  Diocletian  era  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
However,  there  is  a  general  “boom”  in  “agricultural  co¬ 
operation,”  and  also  in  co-operative  banking,  some  of  which — 
though  very  much  is  good — is  pure  primrosery,  or  else  denomi¬ 
national  propaganda,  or,  again,  in  some  cases,  crafty  trading  for 
profit  passed  ofi*  under  a  plausible  title.  That  is  the  very  reason 
why  it  is  petted.  There  are  subsidies,  there  is  patronage,  there 
are  alluring  profits.  In  France,  co-operators  look  to  the  State 
for  its  subventions — and  its  interference — almost  as  a  matter  of 
course.  We  cannot  be  too  vigilantly  on  our  guard  against  the 
importation  of  such  abuses,  on  soil  which,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
is  of  itself  not  wholly  free  from  similar  weeds  of  its  own.  There 
is  the  greater  need  for  us  to  beware,  since  in  the  Alliance  we 
Britons,  with  our  better  developed  institutions,  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  better  practical  sense,  are  really  to  a  great  extent  looked 
upon  as  guides  and  leaders,  and  our  placet  is  apt  to  carry  decisive 
weight.  ‘ 

It  is  for  the  Alliance  to  see  that  in  this  way  no  harm  is  done, 
that  in  its  garden  good  plants  are  strengthened,  weeds  kept  down. 
There  is  only  one  way  in  which  this  can  be  accomplished.  A 
“  great  idea,”-  a  noble  “  ideal,”  imply  some  “  standard,”  applicable 
to  those  who  follow  it,  by  which  their  practice  may  be  judged. 
The  time  may  be  held  to  have  come  for  the  adoption  of  some 
such  test  After  all,  there  is  some  good  in  a  sound  definition. 
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The  world’s  currency  systems  and  finance  generally  would  not 
have  been  remodelled  for  good,  as  they  have  been,  had  not  Sir 
Robert  Peel  gone  to  the  root  of  the  matter  by  setting  himself  to 
define  **  What  is  a  Pound.”  The  task  for  the  Alliance  in  its  series 
of  Congresses  will  be  to  define  “  What  is  Co-operation.”  It  may 
prove  difficult,  even  impossible,  to  do  this  in  precise  terms.  But 
a  large  representative  body,  wielding  the  powerful  authority  of 
collected  public  opinion,  has  other  means  at  its  disposal  than  a 
crisp  dictionary  phrase  for  distinguishing  between  good  and  bad, 
more  or  less  perfect  and  faulty,  and  for  influencing  that  which 
is  found  amiss  by  leavening  it  with  better  principle.  Our  past 
attempts  to  find  an  easy  formula  have,  as  it  happens,  actually 
led  us  astray.  It  has  been  said  that  co-operation  is  trade  “  in 
which  the  profit,  which  would  otherwise  go  to  the  producer  or 
the  middleman,  goes  to  the  consumer.”  On  the  face  of  it  this 
definition  is  insufficient,  inasmuch  as  it  can  apply  only  to  Supply. 

It  altogether  shuts  out  production,  banking, — in  fact,  every  other 
form  of  co-operation.  It  is  false,  because  it  obscures  the  nobler 
aims  of  co-operation,  which  co-operative  associations  are  wont  ‘ 
to  place  foremost.  And  it  is  directly  mischievous,  because  it 
is  designed  to  stimulate  that  egotistic  motive,  the  eager¬ 
ness  for  selfish  gain,  which  most  of  all  human  impulses  co¬ 
operation  was  intended  to  check.  We  see  the  results  of  our 
adoption  of  so  infelicitous  a  definition  in  the  greedy  practices 
of  some  great  co-operative  associations,  which  have,  in  fact,  turned 
their  back  upon  the  true  co-operative  ideal,  and  are  sinking  as 
fast  as  they  can  into  self-seeking  trading  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
and  the  taxing  of  others.  “  Profit,”  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  does  not  really  enter  at  all  into  the  drift  of  co-operation. 
There  must  be  “benefit”  of  course,  material  benefit,  or  there 
would  be  few  recruita  But  that  is  not  by  any  means  the  same 
thing  as  “profit”  measurable  by  dividend.  The  purpose  of 
co-operation  is,  not  to  divert,  but  wholly  to  get  rid  of  profit,  to 
eliminate  it,  setting  up  a  bridge,  by  means  of  union,  across  which 
the  poor  man  can  reach  his  market — ^be  it  for  purchase  of  goods, 
be  it  for  the  disposal  of  his  labour,  be  it  for  the  attainment 
of  legitimate  banking  credit — no  less  than  the  more  fortunate 
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rich,  withoat  being  subject  to  the  middleman’s  tolL  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  this  misleading  test  of 
“  profit”  That  has  worked  not  a  little  mischief  already.  It  is 
the  testing-scale  of  “  profit  ”  which  has  led  our  Wholesale  Society 
to  deny  to  its  workers  the  larger  remuneration  of  their  labour 
asked  for,  on  the  ground  that  “  profit  ”  is  earned,  and  "  profit  ” 
must  needs  be  attributable  to  capital”  It  would  be  alt(^ther 
unfair  to  presume  an  evil  intention  in  this ;  but  the  suggestion 
of  profit  ”  naturally  suggests  such  a  train  of  thought 

In  one  way  or  another,  by  precise  rule,  or,  more  probably, 
by  a  general  unwritten  understanding  brought  to  bear  as  the 
result  of  collective  consideration,  the  Alliance  will,  gradually, 
progressively,  and  carefully,  have  to  determine  what  are  the 
distinguishing  features  of  genuine  co-operation  as  contrasted 
with  spurious,  not  only  in  order  that  it  may  keep  its  ranks  free 
from  dangerous  interlopers  and  disreputable  camp-followers, 
who  are  likely  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  movement,  but  even  to 
a  greater  extent  in  order  that  it  may  act  all  the  more  powerfully 
as  a  propagandist  force,  improving  established  practices,  extend¬ 
ing  its  power,  impregnating  large  masses  with  its  spirit,  and  so 
carrying  further  the  good  work  which  co-operation  was  designed 
to  accomplish.  Much  of  the  failures  of  co-operation,  in  the 
present  as  in  the  past,  much  of  the  unfavourable  judgment  still 
pronounced  against  it,  is  clearly  attributable,  not  to  the  wheat 
of  the  movement,  but  to  its  tares.  One  success,  as  Dr.  Hantschke 
rightly  urges,  proves  in  practice  more  than  a  hundred  failures. 
But  one  failure  may  discredit  a  hundred  successes.  Missionaries 
must  have  a  good  cause  to  plead,  if  they  would  be  successful ; 
armies  must  be  of  a  harmonious  cast,  if  they  would  conquer 
kingdoms.  There  cannot,  of  course,  be  absolutely  hard  and  fast 
lines,  but  there  ought  to  be  some  sort  of  "  standard  ”  generally 
accepted  which  keeps  co-operation  comparatively  pure,  which  tells 
people  what  it  means,  and  makes  working-folk  understand  what 
under  it  they  have  a  right  to  expect 
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IT  is  not  rare  to  find  edicts  of  mediseval  princes  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  their  subjects’  agricultural  produce  until  their 
own  had  been  cleared.  Thus  these  princes  obtained  favourable 
prices,  and  managed  to  create  an  artificial  dearth  and  famine, 
even  when  the  harvest  in  their  own  domain  had  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  plentiful  But  their  own  interest  was  supreme ;  and  it 
was  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  population  by  the  mere 
feuit  of  political  power.^  Whoever  congratulates  himself  on 
living  in  our  days,  and  thanks  Heaven  that  those  times  are 
past  for  ever,  is  under  a  complete  delusion.  He  does  not  take 
account  of  phenomena  which  are,  in  fact,  identical,  and  only 
clothed  in  a  difierent  form.  Political  power  has  passed  from 
the  hands  of  an  individual  into  those  of  a  popular  majority — or, 
rather,  of  a  majority  which  appears,  and  is  thought  to  be,  such. 
The  modem  State,  indeed,  which  absorbs  so  large  a  part  of  the 
social  activity,  continues,  in  principle,  the  moral  identity  of  the 
mediseved  prince.  A  political  party,  on  attaining  power,  gives 
effect  to  its  economic  interests,  and  tries  to  consolidate  its 
position  in  this  way.  Thus,  recently,  in  Germany,  Count  von 
MirbcMffi  and  Kanitz,  who  are  the  chiefs  of  the  agrarian  party, 
were  nominated  councillors  of  State.  When,  by  economic 
interests,  they  have  established  themselves  as  a  political  party, 
and  have  gained  power — given  the  attributes  of  the  modem 
State, — it  is  only  too  easy  for  them  to  impose  laws  constituting 

>  This  same  political  power  explains  similar  provisions  ^in  the  oohmies.  Thus,  in 
the  eighteenth  oentory,  in  the  Dntch  Indies,  in  Java,  and  the  Moluccas,  the  Bast 
India  Company,  to  prevent  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  products,  had  recourse  to  the 
expedient  of  destroying  part  of  the  harvest  Clove-growing  was  carried  on  in  the 
Molluocas,  in  the  island  of  Anhon,  and  some  other  places.  Whatever  cultivation 
was  attempted  in  islands  other  than  those  named  was  immediately  destroyed,  or 
the  natives  who  had  carried  it  on  were  taken  away  to  serve  in  the  Dntch  fleet,  and 
thus  the  object  of  keeping  down  the  supply  was  secured  in  either  case. 
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monopolies  in  favour  of  those  same  interests.  When  the  Italian 
agriculturists  laid  a  tax  of  five  lire  on  grain,  and  then  increased 
it  to  seven  lire,  they  forced  the  mass  of  the  population  to  con¬ 
sume  their  grain,  and  to  have  recourse  to  that  from  Russia  or 
the  United  States  only  after  that  which  they  called  “  national  ” 
had  been  exhausted.^  They  acted,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the 
mass  of  the  population,  precisely  as  the  mediseval  prince  had 
done  before.  But  he,  at  least,  considered  himself,  and  was  held 
to  be,  the  proprietor  of  his  subjects. 

No  one  can  question  that  every  individual  to-day  submits  to 
such  social  parasitism  because  obliged  to  do  so  by  force.  When 
they  oblige  me  to  pay  twenty  lire  for  what  costs  and  is  worth 
fourteen  only,*  they  may  tell  me  what  they  will  to  justify  this 
theft,  but  it  still  remains  a  serious  theft.  Moreover,  the  very 
justification  of,  and  excuse  for,  this  social  parasitism,  which  it 
pleases  those  interested  in  it  to  present  to  the  mass  of  the 
community,  may  deceive  the  ingenuous,  but  will  never  persuade 
the  economists.  Thus,  when  they  say  that  the  six  lire  of 
protection  granted  on  national  grain  do  not  go  to  make  a  profit 
for  the  proprietor  but  increased  wages  for  the  labourer,  they 
make  a  statement  which  is  absolutely  false.  Roger  d’Argenson 
appeals  against  such  a  statement  to  all  those  who  have  lived  in 
the  heart  of  the  country.  They  see  what  they  have  seen  a 
thousand  times — that  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  price  of 
commodities  the  food  of  the  poor  becomes  worse.  From  the 
consumption  of  rye  they  petss  to  barley,  from  barley  to  potatoes 
or  oats.  The  wages  of  the  Sicilian  peasant  engaged  in  cericul- 
ture  this  year  are  precisely  identical  with  what  he  received  last 
year,  less  2^  lire  of  import  duty  on  foreign  grain.*  Accordingly, 

'  In  reality  foreign  grain  was  already  imported  before  the  national  was  entirely 
consumed,  but  this  happened  because  it  was  known  in  advance  that  the  quantity 
produced  in  the  country  would  not  suffice  for  the  consumption. 

*  Thu  is  the  price  of  grain  at  the  ports  of  Genoa,  Leghorn,  or  Marseilles,  etc., 
previous  to  payment  of  the  duty.  Bather,  it  is  below  this  price,  inasmuch  as,  by 
a  well-known  economic  phenomenon,  the  difference  between  the  two  prices  is 
greater  than  the  tax. 

*  As  is  well  known,  the  Sodalists  are  all  friendly  to  Signor  M61ine’s  system, 
because  they  believe  that  high  duties  tend  to  raise  the  labourer’s  wage.  But  in 
the  final  discussion  in  the  French  Chamber,  on  increasing  the  tax  on  cereals,  the 
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the  nominal  wage  has  not  been  augmented.  According  to 
Levasseor’s  definition,  which  has  been  almost  universally’ 
accepted,  this  agrees  with  the  price  paid  in  silver  or  in  kind 
for  the  work  and  time  of  the  earner.  Now,  Engel,  studying 
chiefiy  his  own  country,  Germany,  has  been  able  to  establish 
that  food  takes  62  per  cent  of  the  small,  and  50  per  cent,  of 
the  larger  earnings.  For  Italy  these  figures  are  certainly 
larger.  Hence,  if,  by  means  of  protection,  the  price  of  cereals, 
especially  of  the  kinds  first  consumed,  is  kept  artificially  high, 
the  real  wages  of  the  labourer  necessarily  become  diminished. 

By  real  wages  is  meant  the  quantity  of  goods  which  the 
labourer  can  buy  with  his  nominal  wage.  In  Sicily,  therefore, 
through  the  fact  of  the  rise  in  duty  the  real  wage  of  the 
peasant  hoe  decreased.  On  the  other  hand,  comparing  the 
average  weekly  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  in  England 
between  1860  and  1881,  we  find  that  they  have  gone  up — in 
Cumberland,  from  15s.  to  18s.;  in  Durham,  from  13s.  6d.  to 
17s.  9d. ;  in  Kent,  from  10s.  fid.  to  16s.  fid.  Hence  M.  L6on  Say 
has  been  able  to  say  that — 

the  almost  unanimous  verdict  of  impartial  juries  and  of  masters,  in 
answer  to  questions  put  by  the  Labour  Commission  on  the  position  of 
the  agricultural  labourer  in  general,  has  been  that  this  position  is 
satisfactory,  good,  and  vastly  improved.” 

In  France,  from  1840  to  1860,  under  the  sliding-scale  system, 
the  wages  of  the  labourer,  with  food,  were  not  more  than  a  franc 
a  day;  of  the  labourer  without  food,  two  francs.  From  1875 
to  1884,  under  the  system  of  free  importation,  the  wages  of 
the  labourer,  with  food,  went  up  to  2  fra  10  cs.,  and,  without 
food,  to  3  frs.  50  ca  Wages  were  doubled.^  The  benefit  to 

Sodalists,  although  siding  with  the  Protectionists,  wished,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the 
same  time  to  fix  the  Tninimnm  wage  which  landowners  could  give  to  their  peasants. 
The  proposal  was  rejected.  Nevertheless,  its  ingenuousness  shows  that,  in  the 
mind  of  the  Socialists,  the  beneficial  effect  of  protective  taxes  on  cereals  appears 
very  doubtful  and  uncertiun.  Wherefore,  indeed,  fix  the  minimum  wage  by  law, 
if  it  were  already  secured  by  the  protective  tax ! 

*  L.  Say,  L’Inondation  de»  BUt  Strangers,  p.  238 ;  L.  L.  Price,  ”  Report  of 
the  Labour  Commission,”  in  the  Economic  Jowrnal^  Sept.,  1894,  pp.  444,  et  seq. ; 
Nineteenth  Century,  Jdy,  1894 ;  W.  Hasbach,  Die  Englieche  Lcmdoerbeiter  in 
den  LeUten  Hundert  Jahren  und  die  Einhegungen  [Leipdg,  1894];  Labour 
Commission — Agrievltural  Labourers,  vol.  i. 
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oonstuners  from  this  reform  was  very  great  According  to  the 
calculations  of  Blaise  de  Vosges,  the  consumption  of  wheaten 
bread  rose  from  138  kilogs.  per  annum,  or  377  grams  per  day, 
in  1821,  to  205  kilogs.  per  annum,  and  563  grams  per  day,  in 
1881.  Vice  versa,  the  consumption  of  rye  and  barley  diminished 
and  black  bread  was  replaced  by  white.  As  a  general  pheno¬ 
menon,  one  may  state  that  the  decline  in  price  of  products 
carries  with  it  a  rise  in  wages,  not  only  real,  but  nominal  The 
prices  of  goods  are,  in  fact,  reduced  when  remarkable  improve¬ 
ments  come  to  be  introduced  in  the  process  of  production.  With 
these,  human  labour  becomes  more  efficient,  and  commands  a 
better  wage.  Schoenhof '  gives  some  very  eloquent  figures  with 
regard  to  the  production  of  fossil  coal : — 


Anniul  Wages. 
ISSO-ISSS. 

Wages  per  Ton. 
1880-1890. 

Price  of  Coal  per  Ton. 
1880-1890. 

Dollars. 

DoUara. 

Ddlare. 

Tennessee . 

332 

392 

68 

82 

1-27 

1-21 

Kentncky . 

261 

334 

73 

70 

1-20 

0^ 

West  Virginia . 

295 

391 

72 

60 

110 

0-82 

Ohio  . 

320 

352 

86 

69 

1-29 

0-94 

Illinois . 

382 

357 

99 

69 

1-44 

0-97 

In  England,  without  exception,  the  prices  of  all  products  for 
greater  consumption  and  export  have  diminished.^  Meanwhile 
the  average  wage  of  the  labourer,  which  was  IBs.  5d.  in  1840, 
20s.  6<f.  in  1860,  has  risen  to  28s.  during  the  past  few  years.^ 

After  1500,  in  France,  in  consequence  of  the  influx  of  precious 
metals  from  America,  the  daily  wage  of  the  manual  labourer 
increased  about  30  per  cent.,  whilst  grain  increased  400  per  cent. 
In  Germany,  since  1830  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  have 
risen  steadily,  and  in  1870-80  reached  a  maximum  never  before 
known,  except  in  years  of  famine.  But  it  was  only  in  this 
latter  period  that  wages  felt  the  benefit  of  the  rise  in  prices.* 
In  other  words,  from  1830  to  1870  the  increased  price  of 

*  Q.  Schoenhof,  The  Economy  of  High  Waqa.  [New  York,  1892.] 

*  Ibid. 

*  Q.  Francois,  TrtnXe  Annia  de  Libre-Eehange  en  Angleterre.  [Paris,  1891] 

*  B.  Hnckert,  "Bine  Ubersehene  Ursache  der  Heutigen  Agrarkrisis,”  in  the 
Chrietlieh-Sotk^  BUitter.  [L  Heft.  1895.] 
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agricttlioral  prodacts  benefited  the  landowners  alone.  And  this 
is  precisely  what  has  happened  in  England.  Here  the  value  of 
property  increased  enormously  without  any  benefit  to  wages, 
but  it  rapidly  fell  again  by  leaps  with  the  abolition  of  the 
import  duty  on  cereals.  An  identical  phenomenon  occurred  in 
France.  From  700  lire  in  1815,  the  average  value  per  hectare 
of  French  agricultural  property  rose  to  1276  lire  in  1851-53, 
and,  thanks  to  protection,  maintains  itself  still  at  that  figure 
to-day.  If  the  value  of  landed  property  increases,  it  means 
that  profits  are  in  no  way  injured  by  the  increase  in  wages. 
In  other  words,  the  wages  of  the  peasant  feel  no  beneficial 
effect  from  this  artificial  protection  granted  to  agriculture. 
D’Avenel '  writes,  indeed — 

^  Our  lands  remain  to-daj,  although  doubled  in  price,  inferior,  as 
regards  market  value  and  revenue,  to  those  of  the  Roman  world — at 
least  to  those  of  Imperial  Italy,  where  the  revenue  from  meadows  and 
forests  was,  according  to  Columella,  from  100  fr.  the  hectare,  and  the 
revenue  from  labour  from  150  fr.  (100  and  150  sesterces  on  the  scale 
of  25  ares).” 

Hence  the  import  duty  on  foreign  cereals  simply  gives  occasion 
for  a  profit  in  favour  of  the  national  farmers.  By  1893,  in  Italy, 
this  profit  amoimted  to  180  million  lire.  Meanwhile  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  national  grain  is  about  45  million  hectolitrea  The 
price  of  home-grown  grain  was  put  at  210  lire  per  cwt.,  while 
imported  grain  was  170  lire.  Since  this  latter  amounted  to 
861,418  tons,*  the  duty  levied  by  the  State  was  only  forty 
millions.  Besides  these  forty  millions,  however,  which  might 
be  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  180  millions  remain, 
which  go  into  the  purses  of  a  few  landowners.*  Meanwhile  it  is 
not  true  that  protective  duties  contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
national  grain  culture.  In  ten  years — from  1883  to  1892 — in 

'  0.  d’Avend,  La  Fortune  PrivA  a  trovers  Sept  SUdes,  p.  404 ;  Fnstel  de 
Ooulanges,  "Le  Domaine,  Band  dea  Bomains,*  in  the  Revue  da  Deux  Mondee, 
8q[>t.  15, 1895. 

*  This  year  importation  ms  considerably  raised  above  the  average;  but  in 
1894  it  Ml  to  4^846  tons.  The  i^proximate  average  for  the  past  few  years 
may  be  fixed  at  650,000  tons. 

*  Anuario  Statistieo  Italiano  for  1892. 
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Italy  this  increased  only  at  the  rate  of  96,000  on  a  total  of 
4,529,574  hectares  of  cultivated  land;^  whilst  the  production 
per  hectare,  which  in  France  did  not  exceed  11'57  hectolitres 
from  1815  to  1835,  was  13*30  hectolitres  in  1855,  and  rose  to 
15*25  hectolitres  under  the  pressure  of  free  trade.  It  remains 
stationary  since  protection  has  been  re-established. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  indisputable  that  in  no  place  have  the 
landed  proprietors  carried  out  their  favourite  threat  of  leaving 
the  land  uncultivated.*  The  soil  cultivated  in  England  has 
continued  the  same  since  1846,  when  it  was  80  per  cent,  of 
the  total  surface ;  in  Wales  it  was  only  60  per  cent.,  in  Scotland 
28  per  cent,  in  Irelemd  74  per  cent  And,  in  fact,  cericulture, 
after  having  diminished,  began  to  increase,  as  shown  by  the 
following  figures,  taken  from  official  statistics : — 


Oops. 

1893. 

1894. 

locretM  per  oenU 

Wheat . 

Acras. 

1,897,524 

Acrw. 

1,927,962 

2,094,034 

1-6 

Barlqr . 

2,075,097 

1-0 

Oats  . 

3,171,756 

3,253,145 

2-6 

PoUtoes 

527321 

504,454 

Hay,  clover 

2,047,008 

2,121,904 

37 

M^ow 

4,270,480 

57,564 

4,852,442 

18-6 

Flax  . 

59385 

3-4 

Now,  if  cultivated  land  increases  even  under  the  pressure  of 
competition,  all  the  fine  arguments  of  Protectionists  disappear 
in  smoke.*  One  must  remember  that  England,  by  her  natural 

'  Partly  for  this  reason,  the  wages  of  the  peasant  cannot  fall  below  what  they 
are  to-day,  even  if  the  import  duty  on  cereals  were  abolished. 

*  It  is  wdl-known  that  this  constitutes  the  chief  argument  for  the  scheme  of  laws 
presented  to  the  French  Chamber  in  favour  of  raising  the  import  duty  on  cereals 
from  5  to  7  lire.  It  was  said  then,  indeed :  "  The  situation,  far  from  improving, 
tends  on  the  contrary  to  grow  worse,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  agriculturists, 
in  face  of  the  situation  in  which  they  are  struggling,  will  abandon  crops  which  are 
no  longer  remunerative.  ...  In  this,  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  defence, 
an  interest  of  the  first  order  is  involved.”  Now,  if  aU  this  were  true,  it  concerns 
a  more  or  less  empty  sentiment  of  national  pride,  which  will  do  little  enough  to 
satisfy  empty  stomachs. 

*  The  potatoes  grown  in  America  are  usually  of  better  quality  than  the  English, 
hence  the  export  of  American  potatoes  increases  every  year.  From  November  1, 
1894,  to  March  28,  1895, 1,443,592  tons  of  potatoes  were  exported,  destined  chiefiy 
for  Bn£^d. 

*  It  matters  little  if  in  a  few  districts  cultivation  diminishes.  Since  1870  the 
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conditions  and  by  the  development  of  means  of  transport,  is  that 
country  in  Europe  which  most  lends  itself  to  American  com¬ 
petition.  The  increase  of  cultivated  land  in  England,  which  has 
now  continued  since  1884,  shows  indisputably  that  the  class  of 
cultivators  does  not  suffer  any  appreciable  damage  from  free 
trade :  tenants  sell  their  produce  at  a  lower  price,  and  also  pay 
a  lower  rent  to  the  landlord.  From  this  point  of  view,  Ricardo’s 
theory,  maintaining  the  cessation  of  culture  on  those  lands 
which  no  longer  pay  rent,  has  only  a  very  relative  value,  or  is 
absolutely  not  true.  Many  lands  pay  no  rent,  and  not  only  so, 
but  their  profit  is  less  than  the  capital  invested ;  yet  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  cultivated.  Thus,  the  improvement  of  Lake  Fucino 
cost  the  Prince  of  Torlonia  a  great  deal  more  than  it  was  worth. 
This  fact  has  been  noted  by  Cattaneo,  Jacini,  and  Messedaglia 
as  a  phenomenon  by  no  means  rare,  but  rather  one  most  frequently 
verified.^  England  gives  a  proof  of  this.  The  total  value  there 
of  rent  yielded  by  lands,  houses,  etc.,  as  calculated  by  the  income- 
tax  for  1892-93  is  £202,710,218.  The  rent  of  mines,  quarries, 
canals,  fishing-grounds,  etc.,  amounted  in  1893-4  to  £28,576,080.’ 
We  have,  therefore,  a  total  of  £231,286,298.  This  sum  does 
not,  however,  represent  rent,  but  all  that  which  the  Elnglish 
landed  class  absorbs,  as  is  recognized  by  the  Socialists  them¬ 
selves.®  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sum  which  is  yearly 
capitalized  in  England  under  the  form  of  houses,  machines, 
etc.,  may  be  fixed  at  least  at  £200,000,000.*  Hence,  one  may 
almost  say  that  the  phenomenon  of  rent,  in  Ricardo’s  sense,  has 
no  actual  existence. 

Marx  calls  sv/rplue  value  what  capitalists,  in  production,  take 

diminution  of  gnun  culture  in  Essex  reached  80  per  cent.  If  it  increases  in  many 
other  regions,  this  implies  that  the  diminution  is  not  due  to  competition. 

'  Ij4od  Say  has  recently  put  together  a  curious  though  important  account  of  an 
annual  rent  of  1666  francs  in  1522.  Without  taking  account  of  many  diminutions. 
Say  finds  that  to-day  it  is  reduced  to  83  fr.  30  &  in  nominal  ralue.  If  it  had  indeed 
been  possible  to  keep  count  of  all  the  diminutions,  and  to  reduce  the  nominal  to 
the  real  value,  it  would  almost  certainly  be  found  that  it  had  long  ago  become 
extinguished.  Cf.  the  Revue  Politique  et  Parletneniaire,  June,  1895. 

*  Inland  Revenue  Report,  1893-94,  p.  557. 

*  Fabian  Sodety,  Facte  for  Soeialiete,  p.  5. 

.  *  R.  Oiffen,  Eeeaye  in  Finance,  toL  il,  p.  407. 
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to  the  defrauding  of  their  work-people.  But  one  may  almost 
say  that,  for  capitalists  and  proprietors,  it  is  a  question  of  a 
precisely  opposite  phenomenon — a  minue  value. 

This  is  proved  in  England,  in  a  country  which  is  most  of  all 
given  to  free  trade.  But  also  in  France,  in  spite  of  protective 
taxes,  land-rent  becomes  appreciably  diminished  by  competition 
with  foreign  production.  De  Foville  gives  the  following  figures 
for  France :  ^ — 


Ttai. 

Vsloe  of  HeoUrea  of  T.uid. 

Price  per  D^e  Leboor  of 
•  Borel  Leboorer. 

1790 

500 

0-60 

1821 

800 

1-05 

1851 

1275 

1-42 

1879 

1830 

2-00 

1884 

1785 

2-22 

1894  ' 

1373 

222 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  value,  in  pounds  sterling,  of  the  grain 
produced  in  England  was  41,829,341  in  1874,  falling  to  8,263,078 
in  1894 ;  this  meant  a  diminution  of  80  per  cent,  whilst  the 
quantity  of  grain  produced  in  these  two  years  shows  a  no  less 
considerable  difference.  The  Socialists  could  not  desire  better, 
unless  they  are  Protectionists.  After  this,  to  eliminate  the  rent 
which  comes  to  proprietors  by  protection,  they  want  nationali¬ 
zation  of  the  soil*  Thus  the  two  provisions  destroy  each 
other ;  it  becomes  a  vicious  circle  in  which  Socialists  are  pleased 
ever  to  move. 

Meanwhile  we  are  able  to  state :  (1)  It  is  not  true  that  free 
trade  tends  to  diminish  agriculture.  (2)  Free  trade  reduces 
land-rent  to  a  minimum.  Then  the  only  true  reason  for  the 
duties  protecting  the  national  grain  crops  consists  in  the  attempt 

'  A.  de  Foville,  La  France  tconomique. 

*  Thej  ask  for  the  nationalization  of  the  soil  in  the  name  of  a  principle  of  natural 
right,  according  to  which  the  ownership  of  the  soil  is  a  right  natural  to  all  individuals, 
and  is  established  by  the  historical  study  of  the  primitive  terms  of  landed  owner¬ 
ship.  (Cl  H.  Oeorge,  Progreu  and  Poverty ;  D.  Zolla,  “Le  Sodalisme  et  1’ Agri¬ 
culture  en  France,”  in  the  Monde  Fcojumique,  1895 ;  Cathrein,  The  Chanpiont 
of  Agrarian  Soeialiem,  Bnfialo,  1889;  Weiss,  “Die  Lehre”  (Henry  Ceorge’s),  in 
the  DetUtche  Zeit-  und  Streitfragen,  1892 ;  and  the  well-written  introduction  of  E. 
Mash  Dari  in  Problemi  Soeiali,  di  H.  Ceorge  [Torino,  1895]). 
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to  keep  this  land-rent  of  the  owners  as  high  as  possible.  The 
duties  paid  by  foreign  grain  in  crossing  the  national  frontiers 
raise  the  price  of  indigenous  grain.  This  rise  in  price  is  a 
tribute  which  the  national  owners  levy  on  the  mass  of  con¬ 
sumers,  for  their  own  advantage.  By  what  title  I  know  not. 
It  needs  to  be  recognized  that  the  honour  of  having  it  from 
fellow-citizens  of  the  same  State  costs  too  dear.  Why  the  State 
obliges  me,  by  its  gendarmes,  to  buy  grain  from  my  fellow- 
countrymen  at  a  higher  than  cost  price,  I  aim  equally  ignorant. 
Let  us  admit  for  a  moment,  by  way  of  hypothesis,  that  the 
State  does  this  because,  from  its  point  of  view,  this  action  is 
of  use  to  some  of  its  individual  citizens. 

Let  us  see  if  this  is  correct 

For  political  reasons  the  Italian  Government  in  1887  broke  off 
its  commercial  treaty  with  France.  Consequently  the  com¬ 
mercial  relations  between  the  two  countries  diminished,  according 
to  the  figures  in  the  following  table : — 


Tmt. 

Exports  into  Fnaoe. 

Imports  into  Itsly. 

MiUkns. 

MnUoDS. 

XiUioiis. 

Millions. 

1886 

383-8 

809-4 

262-6 

192-5 

1887 

371-9 

807-7 

269-2 

192-1 

1888 

260-9 

181-2 

180-4 

119-4 

1889 

227-6 

183-6 

202-0 

148-8 

1890 

213-5 

121-9 

208-2 

149-9 

1891  1 

1892  / 

219-2 

123-6 

190-5 

125-5 

1893 

215-4 

132-4 

192-9 

182-6 

The  exports  of  special  trade  from  Italy  have  thus  diminished 
by  176,900,000  francs,  and  the  imports  from  France  into  Italy 
by  69,000,000. 

Therefore,  for  political  reasons,  the  Italian  Government 
attempts,  as  far  as  possible,  to  diminish  the  intercourse  of  its 
citizens  with  France.  By  this  it  restricts  their  well-being.  In 
fact,  the  curtailed  relations  with  France  represent  so  much 
more  business  lost  on  the  whole.  Tliis  is  not  replaced  by  an 
increase  of  internal  or  external  trade.  By  more  or  less  elaborate 
calculations,  from  figures  furnished  by  official  statistics,  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  these  data : — 
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TOTAL  OP  TAXES  LEVIED  BY  RESULTS  ON  TRADR* 


T«v. 

Aaoantf. 

1 

DUfemoe  from  Prtcedteg  Tear. 

1888 

166,390,079 

1889 

165,590,770 

-  0,729,909 

1890 

160,304,703 

-  5,286,066 

1891 

162,613,499  * 

+  2,308,796* 

This  decrease  in  internal  trade  is  exactly  corroborated  by  the 
returns  of  the  railways,  which  have  been  continually  decreasing 
in  these  past  few  years.  So,  from  July  1,  1894,  to  April  10, 
1896,  the  returns  per  kilometre  of  the  Mediterranean  Company’s 
railroad  was  20,312  lire,  as  against  21,142  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  year.  This  means  at  least  a  difference 
of  £830  per  kilometre.  The  diminution  in  internal  trade  corre¬ 
sponds  precisely  to  that  of  external  trade : — 

TOTAL  OP  GENERAL  COMMERCE  (EXPORT  AND  IMPORT). 


Tmt. 

Amount. 

Dlffereiioe  from  Preceding  Year. 

1887 

2,899,228,581* 

1888 

2325,273,483 

-  573,952,698 

1889 

2356,692358 

+  231,416375 

1890 

2,461,529344 

-  95,163.01i 

1891 

2362,796.860 

-  198,732,484 

1892 

2,332388,707 

+  69,591,847 

Now,  I  follow  the  advice  of  A.  Comte :  knowing  the  facts,  we 
must  construct  a  simple  hypothesis  from  them.  In  our  case  it 
is  this :  when  the  State  insists  on  directing  me,  for  certain  goods, 
to  one  seller  called  national,  rather  than  to  another  called 
foreign,  I  end  by  not  buying  much  from  the  one,  and  stiU  less 
from  the  other.  The  very  fact  of  having  prohibited  me  from 

*  Taxes  on  trade,  in  Italy,  indade  those  on  succession,  on  mortmain,  registered 
stamps,  on  surrogation  of  stamps  and  registrars,  mortgages  and  Government  grants. 
In  the  amounts  given  I  have  exduded  those  referring  to  succession  duties,  as  they 
are  independent  of  the  vicissitudes  of  trade. 

*  The  increase  is  due  chiefly  to  the  vexatious  nature  of  the  new  increase  of 
taxes,  which  cannot  be  avoided ;  but  it  afterwards  lessens. 

*  In  expectation  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  commercial  treaties,  the  Italian 
merchants  laid  in  a  large  stock,  whence  the  great  difierence  between  that  and  the 
following  year,  and  the  apparent  improvement^  in  consequence  of  this,  of  the  year 
1889. 
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buying  foreign  goods,  has  disturbed  the  national  economy,  and 
curtailed  the  very  trade  which  was  at  first  carried  on  within 
the  State. 

Thus  falls  the  greatest  illusion  of  the  Protectionists.^  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this,  they  believe  that  by  prohibiting  foreign  trade  in 
a  given  product  they  foster  the  corresponding  industry  within 
the  country.  The  general  trade  of  France  with  her  colonies 
and  with  foreign  powers  is  estimated  for  1892  (import  and 
export  of  goods  of  every  kind)  at  a  total  of  9,687  millions.  This 
amount  shows  a  decrease  of  982  millions  on  that  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  year,  and  of  263  millions  on  an  average  of  the  period  of 
five  years  previous  to  1892.  It  is,  however,  a  serious  error  to 
pretend  that  this  diminution  of  international  commerce  has 
been  compensated  for  by  the  increase  in  internal  business.  In 
France  one  has  necessarily  to  verify  the  same  phenomenon  which 
we  have  demonstrated  for  Italy.  Indeed,  while  the  French 
have  the  spirit  of  capitalization  in  a  very  marked  degree,  I  find 
that  the  deposits  in  the  savings  bank,  both  municipal  and 
private,  during  1893  were  232,210,321  lire  as  against  284,814,661 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  Journal  Offioid  for  January,  1894, 
which  publishes  these  facts,  accounts  for  them  by  the  crisis  which 
reached  its  culminating  point  in  1893 ;  but  this  official  publica¬ 
tion  is  careful  not  to  ask  itself  what  were  the  real  causes  of 
that  crisis.  But  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  discover  them.  The 
authorities  of  the  Swiss  customs  have  recently  published  a  volume 
of  statistics  on  the  Franco-Swiss  commercial  relations.  It  is 
from  this  volume  that  I  have  taken  the  following  notes.  Previous 
to  1892  the  average  of  French  exports  into  Switzerland  was 
about  250  millions ;  but  in  1892  it  was  not  possible  to  conclude 
a  new  commercial  treaty,  and  it  fell  to  173  millions,  to  105  in 
1893,  to  97  in  1894.  During  the  same  period  (1892-94),  the 
goods  of  other  foreign  countries  came  into  Switzerland  in  the 
same  quantities  as  before,  whilst  French  goods  decreased  55  per 

*  It  is  on  tiuB  illosion  Out  the  whole  protectiTe  system  of  H.  0.  Carey  is  based, 
PrineipUt  of  Social  Science  [Philadelphia,  1858].  Babbeno  thus  defines  the 
aim  of  Carey's  Protectionism:  "to  chedr  the  development  of  international  com¬ 
merce  at  the  expense  (rf  internal  trade  ”  (U.  Rabbeno,  Protezionismo  Americano 
[Milano,  1898],  p.  452). 
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cent.  It  appears  clearly  enough  that  this  result  is  due  to  pro¬ 
tectionism,  and  that  the  same  cause  produced  the  diminution 
of  the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks. 

Moreover,  the  effects  of  protectionism  appear  in  France  all 
the  more  disastrous  when  they  bear  upon  certain  special 
branches  of  economic  activity,  and  in  which  nothing  is  to  be 
feared  from  foreign  competition.  The  silk  industry  in  France, 
almost  a  monopoly  of  that  country,  is  the  branch  of  national 
activity  which  most  feels  the  deleterious  effects  of  protectionism. 
The  statistics  of  the  export  of  silk,  ribbons,  etc.,  from  France  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1894,  give,  as  to  quantity,  the  amount  of 
2,064,280  kilogs.,  as  against  2,128,494  in  1893.  Here,  then,  is 
a  decrease  of  64,214  kilogs.  It  has  also  been  said  that  the 
Lyons  industry  gained  on  one  side  what  it  lost  on  the  other, 
and  that  the  export  to  England  especially  was  increasing ;  but 
official  statistics  contradict  this  assertion.  Indeed,  the  textures 
of  pure  silk,  of  French  origin,  imported  into  England  during 
the  first  half  of  1894,  amotmted  to  197,080,  a  decrease  of  9540 
kilogs. — that  is  to  say,  of  4  per  cent. — whilst  the  textures  of 
foreign  origin  (Italian,  Swiss,  etc.,  passing  through  France,  and 
destined  for  England)  amounted  to  169,846  kilogs. — an  increase 
of  87,007,  or  105  per  cent.  This  means  that  there  has  been  a 
double*  amount  of  silk  textures  exported  to  England,  and  a 
decrease  in  French  exports. 

Finally,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  Lyons  market,  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  Milan,  has  lost  much  as  a  centre  of  deposits  of 
silk  gooda  Indeed,  the  silks  prepared  at  Milan  in  1886  were 
less  than  4  millions  of  kilogs.,  while  at  Lyons  they  exceeded 
5  millions,  for  the  difference  was  1,183,079  kilogs.  In  1894  we 
find  Milan  reckoned  at  4,825,990,  and  Lyons  at  4,830,602,  with 
a  difference  in  its  favour  of  only  4,612  kilogs.^ 

For  the  rest,  it  is  only  too  easy  to  understand  that  if  a  State 
prevents  its  citizens  from  buying  certain  goods  abroad,  it  is 
perfectly  natural  that  foreigners  should  not  buy  any  of  theirs. 

'  For  everything  respecting  the  silk  industry,  consult  Statistique  de  la  Production 
de  la  Soie  m  France  et  d  VMranger  [Recdte,  1893 ;  Lyons,  1894] ;  U Economieta, 
Aug.  4,  1895 ;  B.  Wamy,  Euai  de  Ltgidatim  Financiire  [Puis,  1893]. 
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The  exchanges,  of  eonrse,  between  State  and  State,  torn  upon 
articles  of  trade;  and  the  exchanges  concluded  by  means  of 
money  are  only  represented  by  a  very  small  percentage — 8  or 
10.  To  convince  one's  self  of  this,  it  b  sufficient  to  glance  at 
the  following  figures : — 


Tew.  * 

1 

ToUI  of  lotemaUamil  Export 
•nd  Import  of  tiooda. 

Total  of  Intematioiial  Export 
and  Import  of  Prcct^  Metals. 

XllUoM  of  Ersnn.  | 

Millioiis  of  Franca. 

1890 

8190 

615 

1891 

8838 

920 

1892 

7975 

726 

From  numbers  relating  to  the  precious  metals  we  must  take 
at  least  a  quarter  or  a  third,  which,  under  the  form  of  bars,  are 
intended  for  industrial  purposes,  and  therefore  to  be  induded 
among  goods  rather  than  coin.  In  international  exchanges 
money  is  used  in  a  very  small  proportion.  The  same  applies  to 
credit  which  is  liquidated  at  intervals  of  a  few  months.*  There¬ 
fore,  if  one  wants  to  send  goods  abroad,  it  is  imperative  that 
there  should  be  a  demand  to  receive  foreign  goods  to  the  value 
of  those  sent  out  For  this,  very  little  has  to  be  directly 
imported.  Summarizing  the  imports  and  exports  respectively 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States,  for  the  five 
years  ending  with  December  31,  1894,  we  find — for  export, 
about  36  milliards ;  for  import,  51 :  whence  a  balance  of  at 
least  15  milliarda  But  England  sends  many  articles  of  trade 
to  the  East  Indies  and  to  Brazil:  from  whence  the  United 
States  buys  much  tea,  coflee,  silk,  etc.  By  this  compensation 
the  balance  is  adjusted.  According  to  Neumann-Spallart,  inter¬ 
national  commerce  may  be  fixed  at  eight  milliards  of  lire,  and 
if  four  milliards  go  in  imports,”  as  much  must  belong  to  exports. 

'  Of  some  little  importance,  however,  is  the  aocamulation  of  bonds  of  the  public 
national  debt,  which  are  acquired  abroad,  and  which,  therefore,  temporarily  pay 
other  kinds  of  debts.  But  we  cannot  lay  much  stress  on  this,  seeing  that  by 
their  own  nature  they  lend  themselves  so  much  to  great  fluctuations. 

*  Neumann-Spallart,  Ueberriehte  cUr  WeUv>irth$ehaft  [Stuttgart,  1887],  pp. 
429-561 ;  B.  Giffen,  **  Hull’  uso  delle  statistiche  d’lmportazione  e  d’Esportaaone,”  in 
the  BMioteea  ddJO  Eeonomitta,  4th  seriee,  voL  L 
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The  discrepaneiee  presented  by  official  statistics  are,  on  the 
whole,  ephemeral,  and  due  to  causes  how  well  known.^ 

The  way  in  which  Protectionists  look  at  society  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  the  Socialists.  It  is  to  them  an  artificial  or 
mechanical  product,  which  the  mind  of  man  can  model  or 
produce  at  his  pleasure  to  satisfy  the  interests  of  one  group  of 
people  rather  than  those  of  another.  Socialists,  as  well  as 
Protectionists,  confound  the  conception  of  society  with  that  of 
the  State.  In  other  words,  according  to  the  democratic  Socialists 
as  well  as  to  the  Protectionists,  social  relations  ought  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  frontier.  They  regard  with  sympathy  the 
mediaeval  State,  which  had  to  go  cautiously  with  regard  to 
foreign  relations.  And  the  same  principle  guides  the  Socialists 
when  they  affirm  the  pretended  equality  of  men.  These  really 
identical  views  of  the  Protectionists  and  Socialists  are  a  flaw  in 
their  respective  systems.  Raiher,  men  are  by  nature  difierent, 
and  they  find  it  conducive  to  utility  to  become  more  so.  This 
is  precisely  the  reason  why,  in  modem  society,  the  division  of 
labour  has  been  carried  to  such  admirable  perfection.  The 
dualism  of  growing  individualism  and  growing  division  of 
labour  is  only  apparent :  they  are,  rather,  two  difierent  aspects 
of  the  same  phenomenon.  Individualism  does  not  mean  the 
aggrandizement  of  one’s  own  personality  in  all  its  constituent 
parts,  but,  rather,  in  some  one  of  these. 

The  gigantic  man  is  impotent  to  beget  sons;  he  who  has  a 
fine  memory  has  little  genius,  or  vice  versa ;  and  the  man  who 
displays  great  intellectual  development  is  almost  sure  to  make 
a  poor  contribution  of  sons.  This  is  the  law  of  compensation.’ 
Mosso,  with  his  accurate  experience,  has  been  able  to  prove  that, 
during  cerebral  activity  and  tension,  contraction  of  the  blood- 
‘  vessels  of  the  periphery  and  of  the  body  takes  place,  which  is 

'  L.  Bodio,  "  Sulle  Discordatue  che  si  osservaro  nolle  Statistiche  UflSciali  dd  Vari 
Stati,”  in  the  BMioUca  deW  Economista,  4th  series,  toI.  L  ;  R-  Giffen,  op.  dt ; 
B.  Stringer,  **  Note  snlle  Staristiche  Commerdali,”  in  the  BoUetino  di  Legidazione 
e  Statistiea  doganaU,  1891. 

*  T.  Orchansky,  UEredUa  tuUe  Fatniglie  MedaU  [Torino,  1895],  pout. ; 
"  L’BToluzione  Indiriduale.”  G.  Bichet,  L'HdrddiU  Psyehologique  [Paris,  1887]. 
M.  Nordao,  Degmeraziotu  [Milan,  1896],  p.  46. 
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easily  observable  in  the  fore-arm  and  in  the  foot ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  volume  of  the  brain  is  increased.^  There  is  also 
the  more  advanced  opinion  of  Mays,  accepted  also  by  Bnrckhardt, 
according  to  which  the  active  dilatation  of  the  cerebral  vessels 
is  produced  by  the  more  copious  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain, 
and  the  consequent  anaemia  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body.* 
Herbert  Spencer’s  personality  is  made  brilliant  by  his  scientific 
work,  and  by  this  alone.  Considered  from  the  point  of  view 
of  muscular  force,  independently  of  his  age,  he  certainly  would 
find  himself  inferior  to  an  average  man,  and  could  not  stand 
an  encounter  with  an  acrobat  or  one  of  those  carriers  (ccmali) 
in  the  port  of  Genoa,  who  are  much  renowned  for  their  pro¬ 
fessional  strength  transmitted  by  heredity,  and  which  is  due 
to  the  enormous  weights  that  they  carry  on  their  shoulders. 
Thus,  as  a  rule,  men  who  are  physically  robust  cannot  bear  even 
slight  intellectual  fatigue;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
men  of  feeble  muscular  energy,  who  can  stand  real  intellectual 
fatigue.*  Lilienfeld  draws  conclusions  from  this  as  to  how  pre¬ 
cisely  the  inferior  classes  in  a  civil  society  are  distinguished 
according  to  the  vigour  of  their  physical  energy.* 

Whoever  excels  in  a  given  way  of  developing  his  own  vital 
energy  does  so  to  the  injury  of  other  possibilities,  and  equi¬ 
librium  is  the  general  law  proper  to  men  who  lift  themselves 
above  the  average  level*  Within  given  limits,  that  which 
happens  to  the  superior  individual,  happens  also  to  the  society 
advanced  in  civilization.  In  Africa,  Portugal  has  been  despoiled 
by  England,  incomparably  more  populous  and  richer  in  industry. 

'  A.  Mosso,  “  Sopr»  on  Naovo  Metodo  per  scriTere  i  Movimenti  dei  Van  Sanguigni 
dell  Uomo,”  R.  Aecademia  ddU  ScUnze  di  Torino,  vol.  xi.  1895.  “Sulla 
Gircolaaone  del  Sangoe  nel  Cerrello  dell'  Uomo,”  Metnorie  dMa  BeaU  Aecademia 
dei  Lineei,  toI.  t. 

*  K.  Mays,  “  Ueber  die  Bewogungen  des  Menschlichea  Oehiros,”  in  Virehovfa 
Arehiv,  toI.  88  [1882],  p.  159. 

*  G.  Ferrero,  "  Le  travail  mentale  est-il  agr^ble  on  pdnible,”  in  the  Revue  dee 
Revuee,  Sept.  18, 1894 ;  A.  Mosso,  La  Fatiea  [Milan,  1889]. 

*  P.  de  Lilienfeld,  La  Pathologie  SocitUe  [Paris,  1896]. 

*  According  to  Buckle,  for  example,  there  is  an  oppontion  between  too  great 
genius  and  morality  {Hittory  of  CivUiiotion  in  England,  voL  i.,  general  introd.), 
and  this  opinion  is  also  shared  by  Maudsley  {Le  Crime  et  la  Folie  [Paris,  1874]). 
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The  Dutch,  a  people  of  agriculturalists  and  traders,  but  without 
soldiers  and  without  ships  of  war,  have  been  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  dispossession  of  Borneo. 

Recent  investigations  have  shown  in  no  doubtful  way,  that 
the  more  men’s  eyes  have  been  directed  towards  the  origins 
of  human  society,  the  more  do  its  institutions  become  analogous 
and  homogeneous  among  themselves,  and  present  certain 
characteristics  common  to  all  primitive  peoples.^ 

Quetelet’s  average  man,  if  he  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  natural, 
will  be  sought  for  with  even  less  success  in  a  civil  society.  To 
render  this  conception  clearer,  I  will  say  that  a  society  far 
advanced  in  civilization  is  composed  of  so  many  individuals, 
incomplete  if  taken  singly,  but  more  than  complete  if  considered 
in  their  complexity,  in  the  society  which  they  form. 

Social  progress  can  only  be  maintained  through  the  speciali* 
zation  of  the  individual.  But.  individual  specialization  is  carried 
out  by  designedly  increasing  the  inequalities  between  individuala^ 
The  ideal  of  every  one  is  to  multiply  and  to  diversify  the  means 
of  his  own  satisfaction,  possessions,  and  enjoyments.  Now,  every 
man  obtains  these  more  easily  by  unifying  and  reducing  in 
number  his  productive  functions,  rather  than  by  devoting  him¬ 
self  to  the  direct  production  of  all  that  he  wants.  The  primitive 
man  naturally  produces  directly  all  that  is  necessary  for  his  few 
needs ;  but  in  proportion  as  progress  is  made  in  the  social  scale, 
the  utility  of  the  greater  industry,  and  of  the  division  of  social 
labour,  becomes  ever  more  apparent.®  Moreover,  the  division  of 
social  labour  is  a  phenomenon  which  cannot  remain  independent 
of  exchange ;  men  supplement  each  other  in  trade  tn  order  to 
attain  the  satisfaction  of  individual  wants  by  the  minimum 

'  G.  Carle,  La  Vita  dd  Diritto  nei  Suoi  rapporti  con  la  Vita  Sociale  [Torino, 
1889].  I.  “Neoesaitk  di  Profondi  Stndi  Fisioologici  per  lo  SvUuppo  della 

Filoaofia  del  Diritto,”  in  the  Bivitta  Italiana  di  Fdotofia,  anno  viiL,  toI.  i. 
L.  Donuuuky,  "L’Egiditd,”  in  the  Journal  dec  Eeonomiatea,  July,  1895,  p.  27. 

*  Ferri  (Socialumo  e  ScUnza  Pontiva  [Roma,  1894])  asserts  that  the  ideal 
of  Socialism  is'  not  individual  equality ;  if  thisVere  true,  Socialism  would  have  no 
raiton  Jitre. 

*  K  Durkheim,  De  la  Divition  du  Travail  Social  [Paris,  1893], /Kumm  ch.  L, 
bk.  ii. :  **  Les  Progrhs  de  la  Division  du  Traviul  et  ceux  du  Bonheur.”  Schmoller, 
“  La  division  du  Travail,”  in  the  Bcvue  (Tikowmie  Politique  [1889]. 
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means  of  effort  Indeed,  in  order  to  bring  about  exchange,  it 
is  necessary  that,  for  each  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  the 
object  which  they  offer,  besides  having  a  value  in  use  inferior  to 
that  of  the  object  which  they  desire,  should  represent  the  most 
economical  method  of  obtaining  what  they  desire.^  If  to  reach 
such  an  aim  one  of  the  two  parties  could  employ  less  labour 
than  what  the  object  which  he  possesses  and  desires  to  give  in 
exchange  has  cost  him,  he  will  give  up  the  bargain ;  preferring 
to  secure  directly  for  himself  the  wealth  desired.  If  A  possesses 
a  and  desires  h,  if  B  possesses  h  and  desires  a,  the  exchange  will 
only  take  place  if  for  A  the  way  to  obtain  h  which  best  conforms 
to  the  law  of  minimum  effort  be  to  give  up  a,  and  if  for  B  to 
part  with  h  represents  the  most  economic  way  of  obtaining  a. 
Now  the  phenomena  of  international  exchemge  are  the  same 
as  those  of  internal  exchange.  The  classic  economists  have  put 
forward  acute  reasoning  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  inter¬ 
national  exchange.  But  they  have  limited  themselves  entirely 
to  the  study  of  the  cost  of  production  compared  with  the  products 
exchanged  (international  values  *),  and  they  have  not  seen  that 
the  utilitarian  principle  of  an  exchange  of  goods  between  a 
foreigner  and  a  native  is  precisely  similar  to  that  which  deter¬ 
mines  an  exchange  between  two  natives.  In  political  economy, 
the  word  foreign^  ought  to  be  banished  from  technical  termi¬ 
nology,  because  it  is  really  useless.  The  economic  exchange  of 
goods  is,  above  all,  impersonal.  It  is  a  real  exchange,  in  which 
the  subjective  element  is  of  no  importance.  It  is  the  politicians 
who  wish^  assert  the  subjective  element  in  economic  exchange, 
in  order  to  make  use  of  this  element  to  disturb  economic 
relations. 

In  truth,  all  the  prohibitions  imposed  by  our  parliaments  in 
economic  matters  are  founded  upon  considerations  which  are, 
on  the  whole,  subjective.  However,  while  the  State  forbids 
A  or  B,  myself  or  any  one  else,  the  exchange  which  was  formerly 

'  G.  Sapino,  “  La  Teoria  dd  Yalore  e  la  Legge  del  Minimo  Meao,”  in  the  Giomale 
degli  Eeonomitti,  1888,  p.  435. 

*  J.  8.  Min,  PrineipUt,  etc.,  toL  UL,  bk.  iiL,  ch.  xriU.  Cairnee,  Some  Leading 
PrineipUe,  iiL,  ch.  UL  Ooonwt,  Principee  Mathematiques  de  la  Theorie  dee 
Richeteet,  ch.  xiL 
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carried  on  with  foreign  countries,  it  puts  an  obstacle  in  the 
pursuit  of  ou/r  interests.  The  French  State,  like  the  Italian, 
and  like  many  others,  gives  way  to  the  interests  of  a  group 
of  people,  and  imposes  on  the  whole  nation  a  law  beneficial  only 
to  those  persons.  It  is  a  question  of  a  monopoly  which  one 
class  of  persons,  united  by  the  identity  of  their  interests,  pos¬ 
sesses  to  the  prejudice  of  all  the  rest  of  the  population.  Hence 
it  is  perfectly  natural  that  many  of  these  should  recognize  that 
the  State  interests  are  really  opposed  to  their  own,  as  those  of 
the  robbed  are  to  those  of  the  robber.  The  principle  of  nation¬ 
ality  is  then  brought  into  the  field  to  protect  these  private 
interests,  and  it  is  argued  that  the  greatness  of  the  nation  is 
at  stake,  and  that  the  nation  is  the  greater  the  more  it  emanci¬ 
pates  itself  from  foreign  connections.  This  ideal  is  that  of  a 
society  of  Hottentots  or  Fijians ;  in  short,  of  those  people  who 
enter  into  as  few  international  relations  as  possible. 

Q.  FiAMiyao. 
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NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA 


What  is  Co>opksation  ? — John  Stuart  Mill  furnishes  a  {sractical 
definition  of  co-operation  in  the  following  survey  of  its  advantages  : — 

**  By  limiting  the  distributors  to  the  number  really  required  for  making 
the  commodities  accessible  to  the  consumers  (which  is  the  direct  effect 
of  the  Co-operative  system)  a  vast  number  of  hands  will  be  set  free  for 
production,  and  the  capital  which  feeds  and  the  gains  which  remunerate 
them  will  be  applied  to  feed  and  remunerate  prodncers.  This  great 
economy  of  the  world’s  resources  would  be  realized,  even  if  co-operation 
stopped  at  associations  for  purchase  and  consumption  without  extend¬ 
ing  to  production.  The  other  mode  in  which  cooperation  tends  still 
more  efficaciously  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  labour  consists  in 
the  vast  stimulus  given  to  productive  energies  by  placing  the  labonrers 
as  a  mass  in  a  relation  to  their  work,  which  would  make  it  their  principle 
and  their  interest — at  present  it  is  neither — to  do  the  utmost,  instead 
of  the  least  poesible,in  exchange  for  their  remuneration.  . . .  Eventually, 
Aknd  in  perhaps  a  less  remote  future  than  may  be  supposed,  we  may, 
tbrongh  the  co-operative  principle,  see  our  way  to  a  change  in  society 
which  would  combine  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  individual 
with  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  economical  advantages  of  aggregate 
production.” 

In  this  passage  there  is  no  hint  of  any  want  of  unity  va  ^  the 
co-operative  system,”  but  it  is  recognized  as  having  two  modes  of 
operation.  It  may  stop  at  co-operation  for  purchase,  i.e.  the  united 
action  of  bodies  of  consumers,  with  a  view  to  advantageous  marketing  ; 
or  it  may  also  furnish  a  stimulus  to  production  by  giving  the  producers 
a  direct  interest  in  the  efficiency  of  their  work,  t.e.  the  united  action  of 
bodies  of  producers  with  a  view  to  organizing  their  own  labour. 

The  authors  of  the  Eeonomict  of  Induttry  thus  explain  the  scope  of 
the  co-operative  movement : — 

**  The  work  which  co-operators  have  set  themselves  to  do  for  the 
present  may  be  classed  under  three  heads.  They  attempt  to  remove  or 
diminish  the  secrecies  and  discords  that  exist,  firstly,  between  employers 
and  employed  ;  secondly,  between  retail  dealers  and  private  consumers  ; 
and,  thirdly,  between  retail  and  wholesale  dealers  and  prodncers.  .  .  , 
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The  term  *  co-operative  prodactiou  *  in  its  stricter  use  is  confined  to 
cases  in  which  the  working  men  and  women  employed  supply  a  part 
at  least  of  the  capital  required  for  the  business,  and  take  some  share 
in  its  management.  .  .  .  The  work- of  co-operative  stores  is  humbler 
than  that  of  co-operative  workshops,  but  partly  for  this  reason  its 
success  has  been  greater.” 

The  Manual  for  Co-operatora^  an  official  publication  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  Union,  focuses  neatly  the  two  aspects  of  the  movement  in 
these  words : — 

”  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  co-operation,  in  the  two  principles 
traced  out — ^both  consistent  with  the  ordinary  course  of  competitive 
.  industry — the  union  of  consumers  to  secure  the  greatest  attainable 
economy  in  distribution,  and  the  union  of  producers  to  make  the  work 
by  which  they  live  as  rich  to  them  as  it  is  capable  of  being,  possesses 
the  means  of  solving  that  social  question  which  now  perplexes  nations 
with  the  fear  of  change,  and  is  growing  with  every  returning  year  to 
more  alarming  proportions.” 

All  these  passages  suggest  the  necessity  for  some  special  contrivance 
to  link  together  democratic  workshops  and  democratic  trading — a 
duality  which  is  thus  recognized  by  a  writer  of  a  very  different  school 
— Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  :  **  The  gathering  together  of  the  whole  working 
class  in  a  co-operative  union  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  a  federation  of 
trade-unions  on  the  other,  would  make  the  workers  practically  para¬ 
mount  in  the  State.”  But  while  recognizing  this  duality  as  a  fact,  the 
co-operator  seems  to  assume  that  unity  of  purpose  may  be  secured 
simply  by  the  use  of  similar  machinery, — that  because  one  party  is 
co-operative  in  its  purchases,  and  the  other  in  its  production,  there 
must  be  a  community  of  sentiment  which  will  prevent  all  risk  of  dis¬ 
cord.  Mrs.  Webb  b  probably  more  in  touch  with  the  hard  facts  of 
life  when  she  represents  purchasers  and  producers  as  two  opposing 
armies. 

Let  ns  then  assume,  for  the  sake  of  prudence,  that  no  reconcilbtion 
has  BO  far  been  effected  between  these  hostile  forces,  that  at  present  no 
means  has  been  dbcovered  for  ensuring  that  a  self-governing  store  on 
the  Rochdale  plan  will  necessarily  endeavour  to  promote  the  interests 
of  a  self-governing  workshop. 

The  Wholesale  Co-operative  Societies  of  England  and  Scotland  are 
typical  examples  of  the  Rochdale  store,  and  we  find  that  they  are 
apparently  forced  by  circumstances  into  unsparing  hostility  towards 
the  co-operative  producers.  The  most  hopeful  feature  of  recent  Irish 
history  b  the  establishment  by  the  farmers  of  creameries,  managed  by 
themselves,  with  a  view  to  improving  the  quality  of  butter.  It  is  a 
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somewhat  new  and  very  encouraging  factor  in  an  Irish  problem  that 
Irishmen  are  thns  taking  the  initiative,  and  educating  themselves  in 
scientific  methods.  But  this  most  interesting  form  of  co*operation 
must  be  seriously  hindered  by  the  policy  of  the  English  Wholesale 
Society  in  establishing  English  creameries  in  Ireland  for  the  supply  of 
English  consumers,  and  thus  occupying  the  ground  which  might  have 
been  taken  up  by  Irish  co-operators.  The  collision  is  between  the 
apparent  interests  of  consumers  in  England  and  those  of  farmers  in  , 
Ireland. 

Another  example  is  furnished  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Scottish 
Wholesale  Society,  which  recently  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  the 
Scotch  Tweed  Society,  by  threatening  it  with  crushing  competition. 
Now,  the  Scotch  Tweed  Society  was  one  of  the  best  examples  to  be 
met  with  in  this  country  of  a  truly  co-operative  factory,  but  no  co¬ 
operative  sentiment  served  to  divert  the  more  wealthy  society  from  its 
purpose.  Here,  again,  we  find  a  body  of  co-«perative  consumers  opposing 
to  the  utmost  an  organisation  of  co-operative  workers. 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  Co-operative  Congress 
at  Woolwich  was  a  paper,  which  gained  almost  unanimous  approval, 
on  the  need  for  modifications  in  the  Rochdale  system.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  indicate  the  natnre  of  these  modifications.  It  is  sufficient  to 
state  that  the  modified  system  (differing  from  that  of  Rochdale^  has 
been  inaugurated  in  London  with  such  success  that  ^‘two  or  three 
London  Societies,”  which  are  understood  to  have  been  genuine  Rochdale 
stores,  have  already  been  absorbed  or  wiped  out,  and  that  there  is 
reason  to  expect  that  other  co-operative  stores  in  London,  Birmingham, 
and  elsewhere,  will  soon  be  similarly  treated.  This  strange  policy  does 
not  illustrate  the  duality  above  mentioned,  for,  instead  of  arising  from 
the  natural  and  fundamental  antagonism  between  consumers  and  pro¬ 
ducers,  it  is  an  attack  by  the  representative  leaders  of  the  Rochdale 
stores  upon  certain  London  stores  which  have  adhered  to  the  Rochdale 
plan,  and  unfortunately  have  not  made  it  succeed.  But  although  this 

modification  ”  or  abandonment  of  the  Rochdale  plan  by  its  avowed 
supporters  has  no  connection  with  the  schism  between  stores  and 
factories,  yet  it  does  resemble  the  two  previous  examples  in  an  impor¬ 
tant  respect.  All  the  three  measures  referred  to — the  liquidation  of 
the  Co-operative  Tweed  Society,  the  opposition  to  the  co-operative 
creameries  in  Ireland,  and  the  extinction  of  genuine  Rochdale  societies 
in  London — are  thoroughly  business-like  in  the  sense  of  causing  an 
immediate  increase  in  the  trade  of  the  wholesale  societies.  Perhaps 
farsighted  men  could  see  a  greater  ultimate  benefit  in  a  policy  of  loyal 
co-operation,  but  the  immediate  lesson  is,  that  when  a  commercial  gain 
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is  bftlAnced  againat  the  contingent  advantages  of  lojaltj  to  principle, 
the  bird  in  the  hand  is  likelj  to  be  preferred.  Co-operators,  like  other 
people,  mnst  find  remoneratiye  employment  for  their  energy  and  capital, 
and  if  they  fear  that  co-operative  factories  are  not  at  present  safe 
investments,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  blame  them  if  they  seek  to 
make  profit  by  the  employment  of  wage-earners,  just  as  other  employers 
do.  If  sentiment  could  prevail,  co-operators  would  be  found  making 
actual  sacrifices  for  the  encouragement  of  true  co-operative  production, 
and  of  genuine  Rochdale  stores.  But  if  people  do  not  feel  disposed  to 
make  sacrifices,  we  must  not  only  refrain  from  blaming  them,  but 
endeavour  to  appreciate  the  practical  motives  which  influence  them. 

In  view  of  the  strength  of  purely  commercial  influences,  we  need  not 
expect  the  stores,  any  more  than  private  traders,  to  run  risks  or  make 
sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  co-operative  production  ;  and,  if  this  be  true, 
it  is  surely  desirable  that  organizations  so  widely  separated  in  scope 
and  tendency  should  no  longer  be  grouped  under  the  ambiguous  desig¬ 
nation  **  co-operative.”  We  can  have  co-operation  in  war,  in  building, 
in  music,  in  purchasing,  in  manufacturing,  in  insurance,  in  banking,  or 
in  anything  else.  Popular  usage,  however,  has  seemingly  determined 
that  co-operation  proper  means  purchasing,  and  hence  the  delusion  that 
the  salaried  employees  of  a  store  may  be  co-operative  producers.  Since, 
then,  true  co-operation  in  manufacturing  has  no  natural  connection  with 
the  co-operative  stores,  would  it  not  be  better  to  adopt,  once  for  all, 
the  clumsy,  but  unmistakable  designation,  “  Labour  Co-partnership  ”  ? 
In  using  this  term,  one  cannot  forget  that  labour  claims  the  attributes 
of  a  partner— capital,  profit,  responsibility, — and  these  are  the  essential 
notes  of  the  traditional  and  sentimental  co-operation  in  production. 
Meantime,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  economic  forces  n^ative 
anything  like  a  unified  system  of  “  Industrial  Co-operation.” 

W.  E.  Snell. 

The  National  Union  ok  Women  Workers  has  issued  a  modest 
but  most  valuable  little  penny  pamphlet  on  Sanitation,  entitled  Hints 
for  District  Visitors.  It  sets  forth  at  the  beginning  how  that  “the 
destruction  of  the  poor  is  often  not  so  much  their  poverty  as  their 
ignorance  and  loneliness ;  ”  and  further  states  the  truth,  which  every 
worker  among  the  poor  should  lay  well  to  heart, — that  the  district- 
visitor’s  “most  valuable  equipment  will  be  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  *  what  'can  be  done  ’  in  every  difBculty  ;  a  practical  knowledge  of 
all  the  available  means  for  helping  each  family  to  a  purer  and  better 
life  ;  and  a  happy  resourcefulness  in  turning  these  means  to  account  in 
each  particular  case.”  The  paragraphs  are  respectively  headed  :  “  The 
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Town  Parish,”  The  Rural  Parish,”  **  The  Loneliness  of  the  Poor  in 
Great  Cities,”  ^  The  Need  for  District  Visitors,”  ”  Why  the  District 
Visitor  must  work  for  Sanitation,”  ”  Other  People’s  Misconduct,”  **  The 
Protection  of  the  Law,”  **  How  the  District  Visitor  can  help,”  **  The 
Factory  Inspector,  and  how  to  find  Him,”  ”  The  Sanitary  Inspector, 
how  to  find  Him,”  and  **  Useful  Hints,” — under  which  last  heading 
are  comprised  short  directions  as  to  what  the  law  enjoins,  or  how  to  set 
it  in  motion  against  offenders,  in  the  innumerable  details  of  daily  life  ^ 
where  neglect  or  compliance  mean  the  difference  between  disease  and 
health. 

A  tract  upon  Out  Belief,  by  Miss  Clifford,  has  been  issued  by  the 
same  society,  and  contains,  it  is  needless  to  say,  the  most  practical  and 
enlightened  views  on  this  debated  question.  The  National  Union  of 
Women  Workers,  which  is  doing  such  excellent,  and  at  the  same  time 
neither  noisy  nor  ostentatious  work,  has  its  headquarters  at  59,  Berners 
Street,  London,  W.  It  began  in  a  small  way,  as  far  back  as  1876,  when 
Miss  EUice  Hopkins  founded  Associations  for  the  care  of  Friendless 
Girls,  and  has  gone  on  quietly  and  steadily  increasing  its  scope  and  its 
usefulness.  In  1895  it  adopted  its  present  Constitution,  its  objects  being 
thus  defined : — 

1.  To  focus  and  redistribute  information  likely  to  be  of  service  to 
Women  Workers. 

2.  To  promote  the  social,  moral,  and  religious  welfare  of  women  in 
general. 

3.  To  organize  the  Conference  of  Women  Workers  in  different  centres 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  to  encourage  and  assist  the  formation  of  local 
unions  and  meetings  of  women,  and  to  increase  sympathy  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  among  them. 

The  waste  of  power  engendered  by  misdirected  effort  is  minimized  by 
such  a  Union,  and  the  feeling  of  fellowship  and  support  so  often  lacked 
by  the  solitary  worker  enhanced,  not  only  by  membership,  but  by  the 
interesting  and  valuable  Conferences  which  take  place  yearly  in  one  or 
other  of  the  great  towns  of  England  and  Scotland.  This  year  the 
Conference  will  be  held  at  Manchester  in  the  last  week  of  October.  A 
list  of  speakers  and  of  subjects  to  be  dealt  with  may  be  obtained  from 
the  secretary.  Miss  Janes,  at  the  office  of  the  Union.  The  Beport  of 
last  year’s  Conference  at  Nottingham  can  be  obtained  from  the  same 
source  (price  2«.)  ;  and  will  be  found  excellent  reading.  Some  of  the 
subjects  then  dealt  with  were  :  **  State  Regulations  affecting  Women’s 
Work,”  ‘^The  Probable  Effect  on  the  Position  of  Women  of  granting 
them  the  Parliamentary  Suffnge,”  **  Women’s  Work  in  Country 
Villages,”  **  The  Placing-out  of  Children  by  Guardians  and  Others,” 
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**  Some  Problems  of  Outdoor  Relief,”  etc.  Among  the  speakers  were 
Miss  Pjcroft,  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  Mrs.  Henry  Fawcett,  Lady  Battersea, 
Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick,  Adeline  Dnchess  of  Bedford,  Miss  Christabel 
Coleridge,  and  Mrs.  Creighton. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Union  may  maintain  and  increase  its 
already  wide  influence ;  and  that  its  counsels  may  always  be  pervaded 
by  the  clear  common  sense  and  Christian  spirit  which  animate  them  at 
present. 

R  C.  Gbegort. 

The  Trade  Unioh  Congress  of  1896  was  held  in  Edinburgh 
from  September  7th  to  12th,  and  has  proved  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  the  twenty-nine  on  record.  As  happened  last  year  at  Cardiff,  the 
local  branch  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  arranged  for  a  number  of 
special  sermons  on  the  previous  Sunday,  at  St.  Mary’s  Cathedral  and 
other  churches.  Among  the  preachers  were  the  Very  Rev.  C.  W. 
Stubbs,  Dean  of  Ely,  the  Rev.  H.  Rashdall,  the  Rev.  and  Hon. 
J.  G.  Adderley,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Erskine  Hill ;  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  these  sermons  were  mentioned  in  the  official  list  of  arrangements 
for  the  Congress  issued  to  all  the  delegates. 

The  Council  met  for  the  first  time  on  Monday,  September  7th,  and 
elected  Councillor  J.  Mallinson,  president  of  the  Edinburgh  Trades’ 
Council,  as  its  chairman.  He  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  chair  with 
such  ability  and  firmness  that  it  was  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that 
the  success  of  the  Congress  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts. 

For  the  first  time  for  many  years  the  whole  of  the  agenda  paper  was 
gone  through  in  the  week,  no  motions  having  to  be  rushed  through 
without  discussion.  This  was  entirely  due  to  the  admirable  way  in 
which  Mr.  Mallinson  curtailed  unnecessary  speechifying  by  applying 
the  closure  when  he  considered  that  sufficient  time  had  been  spent  on 
any  motion. 

The  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  was  a  long  and  rather 
uninteresting  document,  which  carefully  avoided  extreme  views  likely 
to  lead  to  controversy.  An  interesting  debate  took  place  on  the 
attitude  of  the  Trade  Unions  towards  the  International  Congress. 
Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  was  expressed  as  to  whether  it  was 
advisable  that  the  Trade  Union  Congress  should  take  further  part  in 
such  congresses.  Finally  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Tillett, 
**  that  all  future  International  Congresses  should  consist  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  bond  fide  Labour  Organisations,  and  that  representation 
should  be  upon  the  principle  of  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress,” 

Mr.  Tillett  was  really  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  members  of  the 
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Congress,  and  showed  a  marked  ability  in  grasping  difficult  sitnations, 
and  in  coming  forward  with  just  that  particular  soggestion  which 
seemed  most  likely  to  commend  itself  to  the  Congress  at  large,  or  at 
least  to  the  particular  section  of  it  with  which  he  identified  himself. 

An  interesting  feature  was  the  working  of  the  new  Standing  Orders, 
which  placed  so  much  power  in  the  hands  jof  the  large  Unions  by 
doubling  the  number  of  Totes  which  were  attached  to  any  organisation 
which  had  over  a  thousand  members.  The  effect  of  this  was  that  the 
Miners'  Federation  and  the  Textile  Operatives,  acting  together,  could 
practically  control  the  Congress,  and,  when  a  vote  by  card  was 
challenged,  could  often  reverse  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the 
delegates.  Considerable  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  smaller  unions,  and  the  amendment  of  the  Standing 
Orders  formed  the  subject  of  some  of  the  most  animated  debates. 

Another  event  which  attracted  considerable  attention  was  the 
exclusion  of  the  representatives  of  newspapers  worked  on  non>union 
lines.  It  was  unfortunate  in  this  connection  that  all  the  representatives 
of  Edinburgh  papers,  and  the  representative  of  one  Glasgow  paper, 
were  excluded  under  this  resolution.  It  is  significant,  however,  that 
no  other  paper  was  similarly  affected.  Regrettable  as  tbe  incident  was, 
it  may  have  good  effect  in  calling  public  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
printing  trade  in  Edinburgh,  and  thus  lead  to  some  improvement  in  the 
conditions  of  employment. 

The  resolutions  passed  dealt  mainly  with  well-worn  subjects,  such  as 
labour  representation,  tbe  eight-hours  day,  employers'  liability,  the  law 
of  conspiracy,  and  various  questions  connected  with  the  special  trades 
represented. 

One  notable  change  may  be  referred  to.  Instead  of  passing  the 
famous  resolution  of  the  Norwich  Congress  in  favour  of  the  nationalisa¬ 
tion  of  all  the  means  of  production,  distribution,  and  exchange,  a 
modified  resolution  was  carried,  recommending  the  nationalization  of 
land,  mines,  minerals,  royalties,  rents,  and  railways,  and  tbe  municipal¬ 
ization  of  water,  artificial  light,  and  tramways.  It  must  be  left  to  the 
Socialists  and  to  the  old  Unionists  alike  to  take  what  comfort  they  can 
from  the  alteration. 

The  reception  of  the  delegates  from  Germany,  America,  and  Victoria, 
and  from  tbe  Co-operative  Congress  was  most  cordial,  and  an  opportunity 
was  given  to  them  of  addressing  the  Congress.  The  proceedings 
throughout  were  orderly  and  businesslike,  and  should  create  a  favour¬ 
able  impression  of  Trade  Unionism  in  Scotland. 

W.  A.  Cunnwouah-Cbaig. 
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Women’s  Employment  in  Shops.’ — Miss  Irwin’s  Beport  is  a  model 
of  the  waj  in  which  such  inquiries  should  be  made,  and  their  results 
tabulated  so  as  to  disclose  their  fnll  significance.  The  area  of  inves¬ 
tigation  did  not  extend  beyond  Glasgow  ;  but  the  conditions  found 
there  may  be  considered  fairly  typical  of  those  generally  prevalent  in 
large  towns,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  England.  It  is  also,  in  Miss 
Irwin’s  words,  a  ‘’grievance  report.”  It  does  not  profess  to  give  much 
information  as  to  the  better  class  of  shops,  “  where  the  conditions  of 
employment  are  excellent,  and  compare  favourably  with  those  of  the 
majority  of  industries  followed  by  women.”  These  better  shops,  if 
numerically  many,  bear,  however,  but  a  very  small  proportion  to  those 
where  the  worse  conditions  prevaiL 

The  hours  of  employment,  meal-times,  wages,  and  provisions  for 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  workers  were  the  chief  points  of  Miss 
Irwin’s  inquiry.  The  shops  to  which  her  attention  was  mainly 
directed  were  restaurants,  fruiterers,  confectioners,  news-agents,  tobacco¬ 
nists,  dairies,  and  ice  and  cream  shops.  There  are,  however,  some 
significant  statistics  as  to  hours  and  conditions  in  drapery  and  furnish¬ 
ing  shops.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  legal  limit  (as 
in  the  case  of  factories)  to  the  labour  of  shop-assistants,  except  that 
which  forbids  ”  young  persons,”  i.e.  boys  and  girls  under  eighteen,  to 
work  more  than  seventy-four  hours  a  week — that  is  to  say,  thirteen 
and  a  half  hours,  including  meal-hours,  on  five  days  of  the  week,  and 
six  and  a  half  hours  on  Saturday  or  other  half-holiday.  This  limit  of 
seventy-four  hours  is  considered  too  long  even  for  adult  workers,  and 
is  very  injurious  to  the  young.  ”  Overtime,”  also, — a  word  often  found 
in  the  Beport, — has  no  precise  signification  when  used  in  speaking  of 
hours  whose  only  limit  is  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  employer.  In 
a  factory,  where  the  hours  are  legally  fixed,  including  meal-times, 
“  overtime  ”  signifies  the  number  of  extra  hours  permitted  by  law  to 
be  worked  on  occasion,  and  which  must  not  exceed  a  certain  fixed 
maximum  in  the  course  of  the  year.  With  shop-assistants  “  overtime  ” 
only  means  hours  worked  in  excess  of  those  usually  demanded  ;  hours 
which  bring  no  extra  pay,  and  sometimes  swell  the  weekly  average  to 
ninety-six  hours,  and  in  a  few  instances  reach  ninety-nine  and  one 
hundred  and  two.  One  witness  told  Miss  Irwin  that  the  tobacconists’ 
shops  in  the  neighbourhood  were  open  from  8  a.m.  to  11  p.m.,  and 
more  frequently  till  midnight,  and  on  Sundays  from  1 1  a.m.  to  10  p.m., 
—equal  to  eighty-seven  and  ninety-three  honrs  per  week.  In  scarcely 
any  of  these  shops  is  sanitary  accommodation  provided  ;  and  in  many 

'  Report  qf  an  Inquiry  conducted  for  the  National  Federal  CouneU  of  Scotland 
for  Wonun't  Tradet  [Ottice :  58,  Renfield  Street,  Glasj^^w].  By  Margaret  Irwin. 
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shops,  as  an  aggravation  of  the  long  hours,  no  regular  time  is  allowed 
for  meals.  As  the  girls  themselves  saj,  **  they  have  just  got  to  snatch 
their  meals  when  and  where  they  can.**  In  certain  drapery  shops,  the 
hours  reached  a  total  of  eighty-two  and  eighty-nine  per  week,  not 
including  meal-hours  ;  no  seats  were  provided,  and  no  sanitary  accom¬ 
modation.  There  are  frequent  cases  of  girls  breaking  down  in  health 
under  such  conditions. 

With  regard  to  wages,  with  the  exception  of  managers  and  **  charge- 
hands  **  or  forewomen,  the  remuneration  is  surprisingly  small  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  other  industries.  The  preference  shown  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  shops  seems  to  arise  from  the  idea  that  work  in  factories,  and 
domestic  service,  involve  a  loss  of  social  caste.  The  discrepancy 
between  the  wages  of  men  and  women,  which  prevails  generally  in 
other  industries,  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  shop-assistant  class  ;  where 
the  male  assistant,  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age,  receives  from 
5$.  to  £1  per  week,  the  girl  of  the  same  age  gets  from  4«.  to  12«. 

In  her  recommendations  for  improvements.  Miss  Irwin  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  desired  shortening  of  hours  can  only  be  brought  about 
by  legislation.  The  competition  between  shop-owners  is  too  severe  to 
allow  voluntary  combination  to  become  thoroughly  effectual.  Orga¬ 
nization  among  the  workers  is  recognized  as  the  best  method  for 
dealing  with  wages — a  subject  which  deserves  more  attention  than 
can  be  devoted  to  it  in  this’brief  notice  of  Miss  Irwin*s  valuable  Report. 
Such  a  trade-organization  exists  in  the  National  Union  of  Shop 
Assistants,  Warehousemen,  and  Clerks  (Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Maepherson, 
55,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.) ;  and  a  monthly  journal.  The  Shop  Assistant, 
has  recently  been  started,  and  promises  well. 

The  publication  of  Miss  Irwin*s  Report  will,  it  is  hoped,  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  conditions  under  which  so  many  women  have  to  work.  Its 
plain,  business-like  statements  of  facts  covers  a  pathetic  history  of  toil 
and  suffering  on  the  part  of  thousands  of  women  who  serve  the  public. 
There  is  much  thoughtless  ignorance  and  selfishness  in  the  habits  of 
the  well-to-do  shopper,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  poorer  classes.  Both 
are  too  apt  to  consult  their  own  convenience  as  to  hours  of  shopping 
without  thought  of  the  weary  women,  whose  work  does  not  end  when 
the  shop  closes. 

One  of  the  last  of  Miss  Irwin's  suggestions  is  **that  a  sufficient 
number  of  shopinspectors  of  both  sexes  should  be  appointed.**  They 
would  at  least  bring  the  light  of  publicity  to  bear  upon  a  state  of 
things  which  much  needs  remedial  legislation  ;  but  these  appointments 
conld  hardly  insure  complete  effectiveness  until  a  new  Shophours  Act, 
with  much  larger  provisions,  shall  have  become  law.  At  present. 
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except  in  the  case  of  the  **  young  person,”  the  shop-inspector  would 
have  no  recognized  standard  by  which  to  measure  neglects  or 
delinquencies,  and  no  legal  sanction  by  which  to  enforce  obedience  to 
oflScial  reconunendations. 

M.  S.  Talbut. 


The  Co-opebative  Movement  in  Gebmany.' — From  Dr.  Criiger’s 
admirable  Report  for  1895  just  issued,  it  appears  that,  on  May  31st 
last,  Germany  possessed  in  all  13,005  co-operative  associations.  The 
majority  of  these,  namely,  8069  (as  compared  with  6417  a  twelvemonth 
before),  were  banking  associations  of  various  types,  3404  (as  against 
3188)  associations  established  in  connection  with  various  trades — either 
productive  or  supply — 1400  (as  against  1412)  supply  associations,  and 
132  (as  against  124)  building  societies.  In  al4  there  had  been  an 
increase  of  1864  societies.  There  are  now  no  less  than  seventeen 
different  federations  of  co-operative  societies,  ranging  in  strength  from 
6  societies  to  2447.  The  strongest  in  respect  of  the  number  of  associ¬ 
ations  is  that  which  has  its  centre  at  Offenbach,  and  Dr.  Haas  for 
its  chairman.  The  Raiffeisen  Union  of  Nenwied  ranks  next,  having 
2245  associations.  By  far  the  strongest  in  respect  of  the  number  of 
members  and  amount  of  business  done  is  that  of  the  Schnlze-Delitzsch 
system,  which  has  its  centre  at  Berlin,  and  Dr.  Criiger  (in  succession 
to  Dr.  Schenck)  for  its  chairman. 

The  business,  as  well  as  the  number,  of  the  co-operative  banking 
associations  shows  a  striking  increase.  As  late  as  1889  there  were 
only  2988  such  associations  in  Germany.  By  1892  the  number  had 
risen  to  4401,  by  1895  to  6417,  and  by  May,  1896,  to  8069.  In 
the  year  1895  no  less  than  1726  banking  associations  were  newly 
formed,  to  set  off  against  74  wound  up.  By  far  the  largest  increase 
— at  least  1000  out  of  the  1652  added — stands  to  the  credit  of  the 
Raiffeisen  Associations,  which  now  number  collectively  in  Germany 
about  5200,  as  compared  with  about  2800  Schulze-Delitzsch.  How¬ 
ever,  the  latter  do  incomparably  the  larger  amount  of  business.  Only 
1068  of  these  have  sent  in  returns.  These  show  that  in  1895  they 
numbered  among  them  525,748  members,  and  lent  out  collectively  no 
less  than  1,659,305,785  marks  (£82,965,284),  which  is  the  largest 
flgure  on  record.  Of  that  lending  about  £29,112,943  was  done  on  the 
security  of  promissory  notes,  £5,372,000  on  the  security  of  simple 

'  Dr.  Hans  Criiger,  Jakraberichtfnr  1895  uber  die  avf  Setbsthdfo  gegriinditm 
deutechen  Eraerht-  und  Wirthech^flegenouenechaften.  [Klinkhsrdt.  Leipzig, 
1896.] 
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notes  of  hand,  £16,980,570  by  discounting  acceptances,  £611,293  on 
mortgage,  and  £30,888,473  by  overdraft. 

The  aggregate  share  capital  of  the  1068  associations  amounted  to 
about  £8,174,245,  of  which  sum  £1,884,678  stood  for  reserve  funds. 
Therelis  thus,  apart  from  the  reserve,  £1 1  19x.  3<f.  share  capital  standing 
to  the  credit  of  each  member,  which  is  an  increase  compared  with  the 
previous  year.  The  loan  capital  of  the  1068  societies  amounted  to 
£23,356,152.  On  this,  on  an  average,  3'59  per  cent,  interest  had  been 
gained.  The  entire  capital  employed,  viz.  £31,530,397  earned  5*19  per 
cent,  interest,  only  a  little  above  two>thirds  of  which,  that  is,  £336,154, 
however,  was  distributed  in  dividends  ranging  from  nil  to  22  per  cent. 
Twelve  societies  paid  above  10  per  cent.,  221  above  6  per  cent.  The 
expenses  amounted  to  only  £333,987,  the  losses  to  £52,525 — that  is, 
less  than  two  shillings  per  member.  In  addition  to  the  dividend  dis¬ 
tributed,  the  1068  associations  voted  £lll,7l8to  reserve,  and  distributed 
£4355  for  educational  purposes,  carrying  £17,934  forward  to  the  next 
year.  The  composition  of  these  societies  shows  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  members  engaged  in  agriculture.  Such  now  number  32  per 
cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  agricultural  credit  societies  have  done  a  far  smaller  business. 
For  instance,  538  societies  of  the  Haas  Union  show  a  collective  turn¬ 
over  of  £4,938,875.  The  other  figures  published  are  very  incomplete. 
The  supply  associations  have  on  the  balance  diminished  in  number, 
145  having  been  wound  up,  and  133  newly  started  ;  but  they  appear  to 
have  done  a  larger  business.  Of  the  1400  existing  only  460  have 
furnished  returns,  showing  a  membership  of  292,077,  a  collective  share 
capital  of  £347,865,  with  £161,444  in  the  reserve  funds,  therefore 
£509,309  in  all,  and  £4,134,052  sales,  resulting  in  £410,700  profit. 
The  bulk  of  the  remaining  associations  are  GUirman  specialities  formeil 
for  the  combined  purchase  of  raw  material  or  the  sale  of  goods.  The 
productive  associations  (41  in  all,  of  which  only  16  have  furnished 
reports),  and  the  building  societies,  have  done  an  insignificant  business. 
The  improvement  in  the  number  and  business  of  the  banking  asso¬ 
ciations  is  considered  very  satisfactory. 


H.  W.  Wolff. 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


The  Agricullural  Rates  Acl^  1896  (o9  &  60  Viet.  chap.  16,  4to, 
7  pp.,  1^.),  provides  that  for  five  years  after  March  31, 1897,  occupiers 
of  agricultural  land  in  England  shall  pay  one-half  only  of  the  local 
rates  in  the  pound  payable  in  respect  of  buildings  and  other  heredita¬ 
ments.  Agricultural  land  **  means  any  land  used  as  arable,  meadow, 
or  pasture  ground  only,  cottage  gardens  exceeding  one  quarter  of  an 
acre,  market  gardens,  nursery  grounds,  orchards,  or  allotments,  but 
does  not  include  land  occupied  together  with  a  house  as  a  park, 
gardens  other  than  as  aforesaid,  pleasure  grounds,  or  any  land  kept 
or  preserved  mainly  or  exclusively  for  purposes  of  sport  or  recreation, 
or  land  used  as  a  race-course.*'  Rates  ^‘’''assessed  under  any  commis¬ 
sion  of  sewers  or  in  respect  of  any  drainage,  wall,  embankment,  or 
other  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  land  **  are  excepted,  and  the  act 
does  not  apply  at  all  to  any  rate  (such  as  the  general  district  rate,  by 
which  most  urban  expenditure  is  raised)  in  respect  of  which  occupiers 
of  agricultural  land  are  already  assessed  at  one-half,  or  less  than  one- 
half,  as  compared  with  occupiers  of  buildings. 

Standing  alone,  this  would,  of  course,  cause  an  immediate  rise  in  the 
rate  per  pound  in  every  district  where  there  was  agricultural  land  to 
which  the  act  was  applicable.  In  a  rating  area  consisting  exclusively 
of  agricultural  land,  if  there  be  any  such,  the  rate  would  of  course 
be  doubled,  and  every  one  would  be  exactly  where  he  was  before. 
Where  there  was  little  agricultural  land  and  much  other  property,  the 
rate  would  be  a  little  raised,  the  amount  paid  on  agricultural  land 
would  be  diminished  nearly  one-half,  and  the  amount  paid  on  other 
property  would  be  a  little  increased.  Where  there  was  much  agri¬ 
cultural  land  and  little  other  property,  the  rate  would  be  nearly 
doubled,  the  amount  paid  on  agricultural  land  would  not  be  much 
diminished,  and  the  amount  paid  on  other  property  would  be  nearly 
doubled.  Td  obviate  these  results,  at  any  rate  at  first,  the  Exchequer 
is  to  pay  to  each  local  authority  in  each  year  such  an  amount  as  would 
be  necessary  to  prevent  any  rise  in  the  rate  per  pound,  supposing  the 
expenditure  of  the  authority  and  the  assessment  on  which  the  rate 
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was  levied  had  been  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  last  year  before  the 
passing  of  the  act.  The  subsidy  to  each  locality  is  thus  a  fixed  sum, 
and  will  only  secure  that  agricultural  land  shall  pay  half  as  much,  and 
other  property  the  same  as  before  in  those  cases  where  the  total 
expenditure  remains  the  same,  and  the  total  assessment  of  land  on 
the  one  hand  and  other  property  on  the  other  remain  the  same  or 
vary  together  in  the  same  proportion.  In  cases  of  increase  of  total 
expenditure,  the  assessment  list  remaining  the  same,  part  of  the 
increase  of  burden  which  would,  in  the  absence  of  the  act,  have  been 
borne  by  the  agricultural  land  of  the  district,  will  be  borne  by  the 
other  property ;  and  in  cases  of  decrease,  part  of  the  decrease  of 
burden  which  would  otherwise  have  been  obtained  by  the  agricultural 
land,  will  be  obtained  by  the  other  property.  In  short,  the  occupier 
of  property  other  than  land  will  be  much  more  violently  affected  by 
changes  than  he  has  hitherto  been. 

The  fixed  subsidies  will  form  a  kind  of  land  tax  upside  down.  The 
land  tax  has  taken  fixed  sums  from  the  localities  for  two  centuries, 
regardless  of  all  changes  in  their  circumstances :  the  Agricultural 
Rates  Act  will  give  them  fixed  sums,  for  five  years  at  least,  equally 
regardless  of  all  changes  in  their  circumstances.  By  that  time  the 
places  which  are  receiving  too  much  will  consider  that  they  have  a 
vested  interest  in  these  sums. 

The  subsidy  is  stated,  like  other  subsidies,  to  be  payable  out  of  the 
estate  duty  on  personal  property.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course,  it 

comes  out  of  ’*  whatever  tax  was  retained  in  order  that  it  might  be 
available  in  the  Exchequer.  This  is  most  probably  the  eighth  penny 
of  the  income  tax. 

The  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Distress  from  Want  of 
Employment  (House  of  Commons  Paper,  No.  321,  fol.,  42  pp.,  4^<f., 
postage  1^.)  might  possibly  be  described  by  a  malevolent  critic  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  an  appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to  Phihp  sober, 
inasmuch  as  the  conclusions  of  the  committee  appointed  in  the  youth 
of  this  parliament  largely  consist  of  contradictions  or  modifications  of 
the  conclusions  of  the  conunittee  of  last  parliament,  which  reported 
when  a  dissolution  was  immediately  impending.  The  committee  begin 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  numbers  of  the  unemployed  should 
be  ascertained  **  locally,”  and  reported  to  the  Local  Government 
Board.  This  choice  of  government  department  is  rather  peculiar, 
considering  that  it  is  suggested  that  the  labour  correspondents  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  might  be  utilized  for  the  purpose.  Next,  the 
committee  consider  the  powers  at  {nresent  possessed  by  local  or 
central  authorities  in  relation  to  the  question.  They  deprecate  the 
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saggeation  that  labour-test  work  should  be  transferred  from  the 
management  of  the  guardians  to  that  of  the  sanitary  authority,  relate 
the  experience  of  the  St.  Olave’s  guardians  as  to  the  effect  of  giving 
attractive  wages,  and  express  a  somewhat  pious  opinion  that  **the 
casual  and  deserving  poor  *'  should  not  be  “  brought  into  contact 
with  the  loafing  class  in  the  stoneyard.**  As  to  the  old  statutes  under 
which  guardians  have  been  asked  to  establish  farms,  the  committee 
approve  'the  contention  of  the  Local  Gh)vemment  Board  that  it  is 
impossible  for  that  department  to  draw  up  general  regulations  on  the 
matter,  but  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Board  ought  not  to  dis¬ 
courage  schemes  of  the  kind.  They  also  demand  legislation  to  remove 
the  condition  that  the  land  acquired  for  such  a  purpose  must  be  **  in 
or  near  ”  the  union — as  if  **  near  ’*  were  not  a  word  capable  of  almost 
any  interpretation  in  view  of  the  enlargement  of  the  facilities  of 
locomotion  which  has  taken  place  since  the  fourth  and  fifth  year  of 
William  IV.  As  to  relief  works,  the  committee  practically  adopt  the 
policy  recommended  in  the  notorious  Local  Government  Board  circular, 
with  some  additions  of  which  the  most  important  is  the  following  : — 

Your  committee  can  see  no  sufficient  reason  why  a  person  employed 
upon  relief  works  should  not  receive  the  rate  of  wages  current  in  the 
district,  if  he  is  able  to  earn  the  same.  Under  the  piece-work  system 
of  employment  and  payment  this  result  might  be  achieved,  while  the 
inefficient  or  idle  worker  would  be  paid  according  to  his  deserts. 

Your  committee  are  therefore  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  method 

of  employment  and  remuneration  should,  when  practicable,  be  adopted 

by  local  authorities  in  connection  with  any  relief  works  they  may 

undertake.**  This  reads  pleasantly  enough  till  the  reader  begins  to 

wonder  whether  the  inefficient  worker,  paid  according  to  his  deserts, 

will  receive  sufficient  relief  for  himself,  and  possibly  a  numerous  < 

family,  on  this  system,  especially  as  the  hours  of  labour  upon  relief  1 

works  are  to  be  considerably  shorter  than  those  of  independent  employ-  | 

ment.  The  committee  are,  of  course,  ^  not  prepared  to  recommend  ^ 

the  principle  of  State  grants  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  needs  of 

persons  suffering  from  want  of  employment,**  but  think,  as  a  less 

august  body  might  have  done,  that  the  Local  Government  Board  i 

should  be  **  prompt  **  in  dealing  with  applications  for  loans  for  relief  I 

works.  They  also  think  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners 

should  be  less  usurious  in  their  dealings,  and  think  that  with  **  proper 

precautions  **'  the  cost  of  relief  works  in  London  might  be  thrown  on 

London  as  a  whole.  They  disapprove  altogether  of  the  greater  farm  | 

colony  schemes.  As  to  the  possibility  of  distinguishing  between  the  1 

deserving  and  undeserving,  and  so  arranging  matters  that  the  former  ! 
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should  retain  and  the  latter  lose  their  franchise,  the  oommittee  disagree 
with  the  oommittee  of  1895,  bat  ^^thej  recommend  that  a  person 
sbonld  not  be  disfranchised  unless  he  has  received  relief  for  a  period 
exceeding  one  month  daring  the  qualifying  year,  and  has  also  received 
relief  at  some  period  daring  tiie  year  immediately  preceding  the 
qualifying  year.” 

The  Foreign  Office  Report  on  the  Society  for  Insurance  against 
Want  of  Employment  in  Winter  and  the  General  Labour  Registry  at  ' 
Cologne  (Misc.  Series,  No.  399,  8vo,  21  pp.,  1^.),  by  Herr  Niessen, 
Vice-Consul  at  Cologne,  gives  an  account  of  a  somewhat  novel  scheme. 
The  funds  of  the  Stadtkolnischer  Versicherungsverein  gegen  Arbeits- 
losigkeit  are  raised  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  members,  premiums 
from  the  insured,  and  contributions  from  the  City  and  various  other 
public  bodies  and  private  persons.  It  is  governed  by  a  board  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Oberburgermeister  of  Cologne,  the  chairman  of  the 
General  Labour  Registry,  six  persons  delegated  by  the  insured,  and 
twelve  appointed  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  members,  six  of  whom 
must  be  employers  and  six  neither  employers  nor  employed.  To 
become  insured  a  man  must  be  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  have  resided 
in  Cologne  for  two  years,  and  have  paid  3d.  per  week  for  eight 
months.  He  is  then  entitled  to  preference  in  securing  work  at  the 
General  Labour  Registry,  and,  failing  that,  to  a  daily  money  allowance 
from  December  20tb,  or  later,  for  eight  weeks  or  till-March  15th,  which¬ 
ever  is  the  shorter  period.  The  person  insured  cannot  merely  claim 
employment  in  his  especial  trade  or  calling,”  which  probably  means 
that  he  must  accept  any  kind  of  work  offered.  He  may  be  required  to 
attend  a  roll-call  twice  daily.  How  this  scheme  works  we  shall 
doubtless  learn  in  another  report  next  year. 

The  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Police  and  Sanitary 
Regulations  Bills,  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  (Commons 
Paper,  No.  305,  fol.,  36  pp.,  id.,  postage  \d.'),  is  interesting  as  con¬ 
taining  a  statement  of  the  principles  by  which  parliament  supposes 
itself  to  be  guided  in  passing  local  legislation.  **  Your  committee 
have  not  granted  powers  which  are  in  excess  of,  or  which  contravene, 
the  general  law,  except  in  cases  where  local  evidence  has  been  pro¬ 
duced,  and  where  by  such  evidence  proof  has  been  given  that  diffi¬ 
culties  were  experienced  in  the  locality  with  which  the  existing  law 
has  been  found  unable  to  cope  ;  or  where  it  has  appeared  to  them 
desirable,  in  the  interests  either  of  public  health  or  of  public  con¬ 
venience  or  security,  that  some  powers  should  be  granted  to  the 
locality  other  than  those  conferred  upon  them  by  the  general  law. 

”Witb  reference  to  the  periods  for  repayment  of  loans,  your 
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committee  have  differentiated  between  work  of  a  permanent  and  that  of 
a  temporarj  character,  and  thej  have  endeavonred  to  pnt  into  practice 
the  principle  that  the  term  for  repajment  shall  be  based  npon  the 
estimated  life  of  the  work  in  question,  so  that  unfair  burdens  should 
not  be  thrown  upon  a  future  generation.” 

The  Beport  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Government  Contracts 
{Fair  Wages  Besolution^  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee 
(Commons  Paper,  No.  277,  fol.,  5  pp.,  !</.),  only  recommends  that  the 
committee  be  reappointed  next  session. 

The  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Food  Products  Adultera- 
tiony  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  etc. 
(Commons  Paper,  No.  288,  fol.,  302  pp.,  2s.  5^.,  postage  8<f.),  should 
be  interesting  to  every  householder.  The  only  important  articles  not 
commonly  adulterated  appear  to  be  bread  and  beer  ;  and  beer  is  not 
adulterated  simply  because  anything  made  of  malt  and  hops,  or  any 
substitute  for  malt  and  bops,  is  beer,  and  anything  which  can  be  made 
into  beer  may  be  a  substitute  for  malt  and  hops.  An  analyst  informed 
the  committee  that  he  had  frequently  analyzed  his  own  milk,  and 
found  it  watered,  although  bis  milkman  knew  he  was  an  analyst,  and 
had  even  employed  him  to  analyze  his  wares.  In  some  cases  the 
adulteration  is  pernicious,  but  in  most  cases  it  merely  reduces  the 
quality  of  the  article,  as  in  the  case  of  water  in  butter  and  milk,  or 
is  altogether  harmless,  as  in  the  case  of  the  annatto  used  for  producing 
the  Bne  yellow  colour  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  rich  butter  and 
milk.  The  effect  on  the  consumer  of  antiseptic  preservatives  does  not 
seem  to  be  well  understood.  A  curious  but  not  sufficiently  compre¬ 
hensive  table  is  given  to  prove  that  adulteration  wanes  where  the 
local  authorities  are  active  in  procuring  samples  for  analysis.  It 
shows  that  in  Somerset,  where  one  sample  was  taken  to  every  379 
inhabitants,  the  percentage  of  adulterated  samples  was  3*6 ;  in 
Gloucestershire,  with  one  sample  to  770  inhabitants,  the  percentage 
was  6*2  ;  in  Bedfordshire,  with  one  sample  to  821  inhabitants,  it  was 
7*1  ;  in  Derbyshire,  with  one  to  every  3164  inhabitants,  it  rose  to  17*1  ; 
and  in  Oxfordshire,  with  one  to  every  14,963,  it  was  actually  41*7. 

With  the  politician’s  usual  feeble  dependence  on  the  county 
councils,  the  committee  recommend  that  **  in  districts  other  than 
county  boroughs,  where  the  local  authorities  fail  to  put  the  acts  in 
force,  the  county  council  should  by  their  own  officers  take  samples 
for  the  purposes  of  the  acts.”  As  to  neglectful  county  boroughs  and 
counties,  they  have  no  remedy  to  offer.  Other  important  recom¬ 
mendations  are  that  invoices  and  equivalent  documents  should  have 
the  force  of  warranties  in  the  case  of  all  articles  to  which  the  Sale 
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of  Food  and  Drugs  Acta  applj}  so  as  to  give  a  retailer  a  remedy  against 
the  wholesale  dealer  if  his  foods  are  described  as  other  than  what  they 
really  are  ;  that  there  should  be  a  mioimum  fine  of  £5  for  the  second 
offence,  and  a  possibility  of  imprisonment  for  the  third ;  and  that 
magistrates  should  be  authorized  to  make  orders  at  their  discretion, 
requiring  a  person  convicted  of  offences  under  the  acts  to  publish  a 
notificatiou  of  his  conviction  in  the  public  press  of  the  locality  where 
the  offence  occurred.  (Considering  that  a  bench  of  magistrates  ^ 
recently  objected  to  a  railway  company's  practice  of  placarding  the 
names  of  persons  who  had  been  convicted  of  swindling  them,  it  seems 
unlikely  tiiat  much  use  would  be  made  of  this  optional  provision. 
And  ought  not  the  notification  to  be  placarded  in  the  shop  window 
rather  than  inserted  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  local  paper  which  has 
the  smallest  circulation  among  the  tradesman's  customers  ?)  To  get 
over  the  difficulty  which  analysts  find  in  deciding  what  is  adulteration, 
the  committee  proposes  that  **  an  authority  should  be  constituted  who 
should  act  as  a  court  of  reference  upon  scientific  and  other  questions 
arising  under  the  acts,  and  who  should  be  empowered  at  their  dis¬ 
cretion  to  prescribe  standards  and  limits  of  the  quality  and  purity  of 
food."  This  authority  would,  for  example,  have  to  decide  whether 
antiseptics  should  be  permitted,  and  whether  it  is  advisable  or  not  to 
prescribe  a  certain  standard  of  quality  for  articles  like  milk. 

The  Supplement  to  the  Fifty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England,  Part  I.  (Com¬ 
mand  Paper  7769,  8vo,  874  pp.,  3s.  6d.,  postage  6d.),  is  the  decennial 
report  for  the  years  1881-90,  for  which  statisticians  have  been  looking 
with  interest.  The  Part  now  before  us  contains  considerably  more 
information  than  the  report  for  1871-80 ;  and  Part  II.,  which  is  pro¬ 
mised  shortly,  is  to  deal  with  the  important  sul^ect  of  mortality  in 
special  occupations.  Of  Part  I.,  632  pages  are  occupied  by  tables 
showing  the  ages  of  the  persons  who  died,  and  the  causes  of  their 
deaths,  in  each  of  the  632  registration  districts,  with  the  addition  of 
various  other  items  of  information,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
one  which  the  curious  have  long  desired — the  number  of  boys  and 
girls  born.  There  are,  it  seems,  quite  a  considerable  number  of  regis¬ 
tration  districts  where,  contrary  to  the  general  rule,  the  number  of 
girls  born  exceeds  that  of  boys.  With  the  exception  of  Haslingden, 
where  the  boys  bom  were  15,425,  and  the  girls  15,553,  these  exceptional 
unions  are  all  rural.  An  altogether  disproportionate  number  of  them 
seem  to  lie  in  a  wedge-shaped  district  between  lines  drawn  W.S.W.  and 
W.N.W.  from  London ;  Whitchurch,  Kingsclere,  Hungerford,  Faring- 
don,  Chippenham,  Westbury,  Sturminster,  Beaminster,  Sbepton  Mallet, 
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Neirent,  Wheatenhunt,  Tetbarj,  and  Cirenceater,  all  being  in  this 
neighboorhood,  and  constituting  nearlj  one-third  of  the  whole  number. 

The  new  life  table,  which  has  been  constructed  from  the  mortality 
observed  in  the  ten  years,  is  of  rather  a  more  satisfactory  character 
than  that  which  was  based  on  the  mortality  of  1871<-80.  The 
latter,  it  will  be  remembered,  lengthened  the  average  span  of  human 
life  from  39*91  aud  41*85  years  in  the  case  of  men  and  women 
respectively  (which  were  the  old  figures  based  ou  the  statistics  of 
1838-54)  to  41*35  and  44*62  years.  The  new  table  further  lengthens 
it  to  43*66  and  47*18.  The  movement  is,  so  to  speak,  a  democratic 
one :  the  gain  is  not  made  by  old  people  living  to  be  still  older,  but 
by  fewer  children  and  others  being  cut  off  prematurely.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed,  however,  that  exaggeration  in  stating  the  ages  of  old  people 
is  somewhat  diminishing,  so  that  their  position  may  have  been  too 
favourably  described  in  the  older  calculations. 

Attention  is  again  drawn  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  migration,  the 
**  crude  ”  death-rates  very  much  under-represent  the  difference  between 
the  healthiness  of  town  and  that  of  country  districts.  Between  the  most 
thickly  populated  registration  districts  and  the  most  thinly  populated 
the  difference  of  corrected  death-rate  is  enormous.  The  thirty-three 
districts  which  have  corrected  death-rates  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
per  thousand  have  a  population  of  138  to  the  square  mile,  while  the 
five  districts  which  have  death-rates  of  thirty  to  thirty-six  per 
thousand  have  a  population  of  19,584  to  the  square  mile.  More 
intelligible  to  the  ordinary  intelligence,  perhaps,  than  figures  of  this 
kiud  is  the  table  of  counties  arranged  in  order  of  corrected  death- 
rates  from  13*94  to  24*19,  where  Huntingdon,  Rutland,  Dorset,  and 
Westmoreland,  which  contain  no  single  town  of  any  importance,  are 
at  the  top,  and  Stafford,  Northumberland,  Durham,  the  West  Riding, 
London,  and  Lancashire  at  the  bottom. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  **  mean  populations  ”  in  the  tables 
are  the  arithmetical  means,  as  the  three  censuses  suggest  that  the 
population,  as  a  rule,  grew  in  **  arithmetical  ’*  and  not  in  geometrical 
progression  from  1871-dl.  It  is  true  that  elaborate  tables  are  given 
for  finding  the  geometrical  means,  but  people  may  be  trusted  not  to 
make  use  of  them. 

The  paper  entitled  National  Debt  Act,  1883  {Termnable  Annuitie»)j 
which  is  a  “  Copy  of  Treasury  Warrant,  dated  May  29, 1896,  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  terminable  annuities  created  under  section  2  of  the 
National  Debt  Act,  1883,  and  held  by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners 
on  account  of  the  Trustee  and  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  ”  (Commons 
Paper,  No.  283,  fol.,  3  pp.,  should  be  sufficient  to  open  the  eyes 
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of  those  who  still  imagine  that  Terminable  Annuities  are  auTthing 
else  than  a  name  under  which  is  disguised  the  purchase  by  the  nation 
of  consols  at  a  very  handsome  premium,  in  consequence  the  short¬ 
sightedness  of  Mr.  Gkwchen’s  conversion  scheme.  It  shows  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  consols,  the  existing  annuities 
of  £1,211,797  and  £574,570  had  to  be  increased  to  £1,500,522  and 
£699,822,  and  that  too  although  an  **  adjustment,"  as  it  is  euphemisti¬ 
cally  termed,  had  been  made  so  lately  as  May  31,  1892. 

The  paper  called  Government  Departments  Seeurities  (Commons 
Paper,  No.  142,  fol.,  7  pp.,  l<f.),  shows  that  the  Post  Office  now  holds 
£61,077,897  of  consols,  £100,000  of  2|  per  cents,  9,079,170  of  24  per 
cents.,  and  £10,977,690  Local  Loans  Stock.  Altogether  Crovernment 
departments  and  kindred  public  bodies  bold  £135,763,870  of  consols, 
£389,506  of  2|  per  cents.,  £12,045,845  of  24  per  cents.,  and  £21,582,929 
of  Local  Loans  Stock,  as  well  as  £1,544,732  Irish  land  stock. 

Edwin  Caknan. 


REVIEWS. 


ECONOMICS:  An  Account  of  the  Relations  between  Private  Property 
and  Public  Welfare.  By  A.  T.  Hadley,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  Yale  University.  [496  pp.  8vo.  12s.  6</.  Putnam. 
London  and  New  York,  1896.] 

Ameri(»  has  lately  produced  several  valuable  works  on  political 
economy.  Professor  Hadley’s  new  volume  should  rank  among  the 
best.  He  is  a  master  of  his  subject,  impartial,  thoroughly  scientific  in 
his  methods,  and  peculiarly  happy  in  his  style,  which  is  a  model  of 
clear  and  vigorous  English.  His  book  also  gains  in  value  by  his 
endeavour  always  to  keep  theory  and  application  together — a  method 
which,  as  he  justly  says,  both  gives  increased  interest  to  the  study,  and 
guards  us  against  one-sided  deductions.  To  speak  of  details — the  brief 
account  which  he  gives  of  the  origin  of  such  institutions  as  slavery, 
serfdom,  rent,  and  wages  is  particularly  lucid  and  interesting,  and 
indirectly  rebuts  some  sweeping  statements  about  property  having 
taken  its  rise  in  violence  or  fraud.  On  the  controverted  questions  of 
bimetallism  and  protection  he  agrees  with  most  orthodox  economists  in 
condemning  both,  but  the  arguments  on  the  side  of  the  rejected  theory 
are  fairly  stated.  His  discussion  of  the  various  schemes  for  helping 
the  unemployed  is  able,  but  discouraging.  He  insists  on  the  mischief 
done  by  private  charity  and  out-door  assistance ;  considers  that  public 
relief  works  only  waste  the  money  of  the  tax-payer  without  preserving 
the  self-respect  of  the  workman  ;  that  labour-colonies  become  places 
of  refuge  for  the  vicious  rather  than  for  the  unfortunate ;  and  that 
compulsory  insurance  is  not  likely  to  succeed.  In  conclusion,  he 
deprecates  any  measures  which  tend  to  diminish  individual  responsibility 
and  self-reliance. 

The  chapter  on  co-operation  is  also  rather  gloomy.  He  laments  the 
increasing  severance  between  labour  and  capital,  but  thinks  that  very 
little  good  can  be  done  either  by  paternal  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
employers,  such  as  was  attempted  in  the  Pullman  works,  or  by 
encouraging  workmen  to  become  stock-holders  (for,  in  the  absence  of 
direct  contact  between  the  employer  and  his  hands,  the  privilege  of 
buying  stock  at  less  than  the  market  rates  is  almost  sure  to  be  abused), 
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or  by  profit-sharing,  which  generally  breaks  down  under  the  first  stress 
of  hard  times.  He  thinks,  however,  that  this  last  expedient  has  a 
better  chance  of  success  in  continental  Europe,  where  the  men  have 
often  been  working  far  below  their  physical  capacity.  Profit-sharing 
without  a  probable  increase  of  output  must,  he  says,  be  unqualifiedly 
condemned.  The  history  of  productive  co-operation  gives  little  en¬ 
couragement,  in  his  opinion,  to  expect  much  good  from  such  schemes 
as  those  of  Lassalle,  and  the  success  of  the  English  co-operative  stores 
is  ascribed  by  him  to  their  system  of  cash  payments,  in  contrast  with 
the  practice  of  giving  long  credit,  which  was  usual  in  retail  trade. 

Another  interesting  part  of  the  book  is  that  in  which  he  discusses 
strikes  and  arbitration.  He  considers  that  compulsory  arbitration, 
while  apparently  fair  to  both  labourers  and  capitalists,  is  really  one¬ 
sided,  because  it  can  be  enforced  against  the  employer  but  not  against 
the  employee — ^labourers  cannot  be  compelled  to  work  on  the  basis  of 
an  arbitrator’s  award.  And  yet  he  admits,  that  without  compulsory 
arbitration  we  are  liable  to  disastrous  interruptions  of  the  public 
service.  But  be  finds  a  practical  chance  of  escape  from  the  dilemma 
in  the  increasing  intelligence  and  good  sense  of  the  leaders  on  both 
sides,  which  will,  he  hopes,  gradually  reduce  labour  disputes  to  a 
minimum.  It  will  be  seen  that  here,  also.  Professor  Hadley  is  very 
distrustful  of  most  of  the  remedies  that  have  been  proposed  for  social 
diseases. 

Most  readers  of  this  Review  will  be  disposed  to  quarrel  somewhat 
with  the  tone  of  satisfaction  in  which  the  author  speaks  of  the  general 
working  of  the  economic  machine,  and  to  think  that  in  some  places  his 
language  approximates  too  much  to  that  of  the  Manchester  school. 
For  instance,  one  might  demur  to  the  statements  that  **  the  development 
of  individualism  in  economics  is  part  of  the  general  trend  of  modern 
thought  and  modem  life,”  and  that  **  rational  egoism  and  rational 
altruism  tend  to  coincide.”  Again,  it  is  no  doubt  a  tenable  proposition, 
that  **  the  effort  to  make  money  is  the  most  powerful  incentive  to  work 
in  the  service  of  the  community  that  the  world  has  yet  known,”  but 
the  assertion  grates  on  the  ear :  it  has  not  always  been  trae  in  the 
past,  and  it  need  not  be  true  in  the  future.  And  to  head  the  page  in 
which  individualism  and  socialism  are  contrasted  **  Intellect  versut 
Emotion,”  is  a  departure  from  the  author’s  usual  judicial  attitude.  It 
is  not  only  emotional  people  who  think  the  present  distribution  of 
wealth  unjust  or  inexpedient,  and  who  decline  to  believe  with  Professor 
Hadley  that  **  if  a  man  obtains  a  large  income,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  it  u  because  he  furnishes  something  which  society  wants.”  We 
are  not  all  ready  to  admit  that  ^  the  theory  of  value  and  of  commercial 
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justice  which  puts  a  premium  on  work  of  this  kind  ” — the  kind  that 
accumulates  fortunes — is  the  best  for  the  community.  Some  of  the 
largest  fortunes  have  been  made,  not  by  furnishing,  but  by  refusing  to 
furnish,  except  at  extortionate  prices,  **  something  that  society  wants  ’* 
— land  in  New  York  City,  the  whole  available  stock  of  petroleum,  or 
what  not,— others  by  downright  brigandage  on  the  Stock  exchange ; 
and  even  if  a  millionaire  soap-boiler  can  succeed  in  proving  that  society 
^  wants  *’  his  particular  kind  of  soap,  he  has  yet  to  demonstrate  that 
it  is  reasonable  and  expedient  that  he  should  be  rewarded  as  if  he  bad 
a  thousand  stomachs  to  fill.  The  ‘‘Benjamin’s  mess”  method  of 
conferring  distinction  seems  a  trifle  barbarous,  when  one  thinks  of  it, 
and  where  Benjamin  is  a  Jay  Gould,  even  “  Intellect,”  in  the  person  of 
a  philosopher,  might  be  moved  to  laugh  or  weep.  Professor  Hadley 
might,  of  course,  answer  that  the  economic  man  and  the  cbrematistic 
life  are  the  proper  subjects  of  a  treatise  on  economics  ;  but,  since  he 
has  disclaimed  the  intention  of  treating  his  subject  from  the  point  of 
view  of  abstract  science,  ethical  considerations  cannot  be  excluded. 

Among  the  other  subjects  treated  of  in  this  book,  I  may  call 
attention  to  the  discussion  of'  the  population  question,  in  which 
Professor  Hadley  defends  Malthus  successfully  against  some  of  his 
recent  assailants,  but  is  far  too  optimistic  in  assuming  that  the 
struggle  for  existence,  as  at  present  carried  on,  tends  to  racial  improve¬ 
ment  :  and  to  a  good  chapter  on  taxation,  in  which  the  advantages 
and  drawbacks  of  various  systems  are  expounded.  Incidentally, 
Professor  Hadley’s  remarks  seem  to  indicate  that  dishonesty  in  evading 
taxation  is  more  prevalent,  and  more  lightly  condoned,  in  the  United 
States  than  in  this  country.  He  thinks  that  death-duties  are  among 
the  best  methods  of  raising  revenue. 

W.  R.  Inge. 

STATISTICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY.  By  Richmond  Mato-Smith, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Social  Science  in 
Columbia  College,  [xvi.,  399  pp.  8vo.  6s.  Macmillau.  New 
York  and  Loudon,  1895.] 

Few  things  are  more  ill-founded  than  the  popular  belief  that  authors 
pray  above  everything  for  favourable  reviews.  If  that  were  all  they 
wanted,  they  would  be  the  happiest  instead  of  the  most  miserable  race 
of  men,  seeing  that  nine  reviews  out  of  ten  are  written  by  persons 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  and  therefore  necessarily  consist 
of  nothing  but  empty  praise.  Hostile  criticism  is  always  much  more 
useful,  and  generally  much  more  flattering  ;  for  no  one  likes  to  think 
that  be  is  merely  preaching  the  generally  accepted  in  the  most  fashionable 
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style.  What  the  author  really  prays  to  be  delivered  from  is  the  dull 
review.  He  knows  that,  no  matter  how  much  the  dull  reviewer 
may  protest  that  the  book  is  interesting,  lively,  or  even  wildly  exciting, 
the  readers  of  the  dull  review  will  insensibly  gather  the  impression  that 
the  book  is  like  the  review. 

•  Now  Dr.  Mayo-Smith’s  book  unfortunately  belongs  to  the  class  of 
interesting  books  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  ordinary  mortal 
to  write  anything  but  a  dull  review,  and  to  which  it  is  therefore  im-^ 
possible  to  do  justice.  Mankind  is  surveyed,  we  can  scarcely  say  from 
China  to  Peru,  since  neither  of  these  countries  contribute  much  to 
statistics,  but  at  any  rate  from  Australis  and  India  to  the  United  States  ; 
and  every  known  or  alleged  numerical  fact  relating  to  the  subject  is 
spoken  of.  Births,  marriages,  deaths,  sexes,  ages,  conjugal  condition, 
sickness  and  infirmities,  space  occupied  indoors  and  out,  migration, 
education,  religion,  occupation,  crime,  and  suicide  by  no  means  exhaust 
the  list  of  subjects,  which  of  course  afford  an  enormous  number  of 
combinations  and  cross  divisions.  To  deal  lightly  with  so  heavy  a 
mass  of  matter  is  impossible  in  the  space  of  a  page  or  two  of  the 
Economic  Review,  but  in  the  book  the  task  is  accomplished  with 
wonderful  success.  The  figures  are  not  thrown  down  pell-mell,  as  in 
a  dictionary  of  statistics.  Every  chapter  begins  with  what  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  statistician  is  very  apt  to  forget,  a  consideration  of  the  purpose 
of  the  statistics  :  then  follow  the  statistics  themselves,  a  discussion 
of  their  probable  correctness  and  real  meaning,  and  the  results.  In 
considering  the  purpose  of  the  statistics.  Dr.  Mayo-Smith  is  always 
wise  and  suggestive.  In  setting  forth  the  statistics  themselves,  he 
might  well  have  been  much  more  liberal  in  references.  He  says,  in  the 
preface,  that  enough  are  giveu  to  make  verification  easy  ;  but  few  readers 
will  agree.  In  considering  the  correctness  and  meaning  of  the  statistics, 
he  appears  occasionally  to  suffer  from  the  statistical  bias — that  is  to 
say,  the  statistician’s  inclination  to  believe  that  statistics  always  repre¬ 
sent  something  in  the  facts  observed,  and  never  only  something  in  the 
mind  of  the  observer.  The  most  flagrant  example  of  this  occurs  when 
he  tells  us  that  in  England  there  are  **  some  statistics  which  go  to  show 
that,  owing  to  police  control,  the  number  of  criminals  compared  with 
the  total  population  is  less  in  the  large  cities  than  in  the  counties. 
The  police  keep  a  record  of  known  thieves  and  depredators,  of  receivers 
of  stolen  goods,  and  of  suspected  persons.  The  distribution  of  these 
persons  in  1890-91  was,  in  counties,  1*20  per  1000  of  the  population  ; 
in  boroughs,  1*20;  and  in  London,  0*41  per  1000  of  the  population.” 
Of  course  the  statistics  quoted  do  not  in  the  least  ”  go  to  show  ”  that 
the  proportion  of  criminals  is  less  in  London  than  in  the  country. 
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What  they  do  show  is,  that  the  country  police  know,  or  think  they 
know,  who  the  criminals  are,  better  than  the  London  police.  In  a 
small  country  town,  if  your  barometer  disappears  from  your  front  hall 
after  the  door  has  been  wide  open  for  a  week,  you  call  in  an  oafish 
constable  without  a  gleam  of  intelligence  in  his  eye,  who  stalks  solemnly 
to  the  house  of  the  thief,  and  drags  the  barometer  from  between  the 
mattresses.  In  London,  when  your  apparently  well-secured  basement 
windows  are  forced,  and  all  your  silver  wedding  presents  removed  from 
your  ground  floor,  an  acute  detective  assures  you  pleasantly  that  the 
police  have  no  clue,  but  **  something  may  turn  up  in  a  year  or  two.'’ 
Dr.  Mayo-Smith’s  curt  remark  that  “  such  figures  are  not  accurate 
criminal  statistics  ”  by  no  means  adequately  meets  the  case.  To  give 
another  example,  the  figures  as  to  the  numbers  of  persons  to  a  house 
or  a  family  are  treated,  not  indeed  with  much  respect,  but  with  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  deserve.  In  the  last  English  census,  at  Bourne¬ 
mouth,  lodging-house  keepers  were  directed  to  return  all  their  lodgers 
as  members  of  their  families,  though  the  rule  is  that  only  boarders  are 
to  be  so  included,  separate  lodgers  having  a  separate  schedule. 

Among  minor  points  we  may  notice  that  Dr.  Mayo-Smith,  unless 
American  phraseology  difiTers  strangely  from  English,  has  fallen  into 
some  confusion  as  to  the  way  in  which  ages  are  reckoned.  Observing 
that  a  person  is  spoken  of  as,  say,  thirteen  ”  all  through  the  year  in 
which  he  is  over  13  years  of  age,  but  under  14,  he  apparently  thinks 
that  ‘*3  to  13”  is  ambiguous,  and  may  mean  either  3  to  13  or  3  to  14. 
Consequently,  instead  of  ”3  to  13,”  he  uses  ‘‘3  to  12  both  inclusive,” 
which  is  nonsense,  or  ”  3  to  under  13,”  which  is  sense,  but  not  English. 
Surely  there  is  no  doubt  that  “  3  to  13  ”  means  **  over  3,  but  under 
13.”  After  the  first  year,  in  which  mothers  display  an  illogical  reluct¬ 
ance  to  describing  their  infants  as  “  0  year  ”  old,  no  difficulty  arises. 

The  volume  before  us  is  numbered  Part  I.  of  Science  of  Statistics. 
Part  II.  is  to  be  entitled  Statistics  and  Economics.  This  “  will  cover 
the  statistics  of  commerce,  trade,  finance,  and  economic  social  life 
generally.”  Dr.  Mayo-Smith  is  already  preparing  it,  and  we  shall 
look  forward  to  its  appearance  with  interest. 

Edwin  Cannan. 

SOCIAL  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  :  Addresses  to  Ethical 
Societies.  By  Leslie  Stephen.  [2  vols.  522  pp.  Crown 
8vo.  9«.  Sonnenschein.  London,  1896.j 

These  volumes  are  full  of  wisdom.  The  wisdom  of  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  is  sometimes  rather  of  a  negative  than  a  positive  order. 
There  is  no  more  keen-sighted  or  more  trenchant  exposer  of  nonsense 
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than  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  saj  that  he  is  one 
of  that  small  band  of  writers  who  could  not  be  dull  if  they  tried. 
These  volumes  are  therefore  excellent  reading.  Considered,  however, 
in  the  light  of  ethical  sermons,  some  readers  will  find  them  a  little 
wanting  in  practical  suggestiveness.  They  are  full  of  strong,  manly 
honesty  and  dislike  of  cant,  humbug,  cruelty,  and  insincerity ;  but 
they  may  prove  more  valuable  as  a  powerful  moral  and  intellectual 
cathartic  than  as  a  spiritual  tonic.  When  we  ask  ourselves,  at  the  end 
of  one  of  these  interesting  essays,  what  is  the  practical  outcome  of  it 
ail,  it  does  not  sometimes  come  to  much  more  than  this  :  **  Don’t  be 
a  fool,  and  try  to  be  an  honest  man.”  It  would  be  well  if  all  sermons 
came  to  as  much,  but  from  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  we  expected  something 
more. 

Sometimes,  too,  Mr.  Stephen’s  rather  literary  way  of  looking  at 
things  conspires  with  his  evolutionary  creed  to  substitute  an  account 
of  the  way  in  which  things  have  come  to  be  what  they  are  for  any 
practical  suggestions  as  to  how  they  may  be  made  better.  Mr. 
Stephen  is,  of  course,  incapable  of  descending  to  the  intellectual  level 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer :  be  knows  that  the  brutality  of  monkeys  or 
of  primitive  men  cannot  supply  a  defence  for  “  administrative  Nihilism,” 
or  social  apathy,  or  for  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Liberty  and 
Property  Defence  League.  He  knows  that  social  progress  can  only 
be  achieved  by  the  application  of  reason  to  each  social  problem  as  it 
arises,  and  that  there  is  no  scientific  ”  substitute  for  common  sense. 
The  suggestions  which  he  makes  on  social  problems  are  always 
sensible  as  far  as  they  go,  but  he  is  a  little  apt  to  say  in  answer  to 
a  practical  difficulty  :  **  I  believe  in  progress  ;  go  on  doing  as  sensible 
men  have  always  done,  and  all  will  be  welL”  He  seems  unwilling  to 
face  the  idea  that,  though  social  ills  cannot  be  curetl  by  a  catastrophic 
revolution,  a  new  departure  may  occasionally  be  necessary ;  and  that 
new  departures  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  condemned  by 
the  majority  of  **  sensible  men.” 

These  remarks  may,  perhaps,  be  illustrated  by  the  treatment  of 
**  Luxury.”  All  that  he  says  on  the  desirability  of  substituting  ‘‘higher  ” 
pleasures  for  “lower,”  solid  pleasures  for  sham  ones,  simple  and 
rational  social  intercourse  for  pomp  and  ostentation,  is  admirable  in 
itself,  and  admirably  said.  But  he  seems  somewhat  to  evade  the  real 
difficulties.  Vague  and  general  and  provisional  as  any  advice  on 
the  subject  must  be,  we  cannot  feel  that  the  difficulties  are  even  fairly 
stated  in  the  discussion  which  is  thus  summed  up  : — 

“  I  hold  it  to  be  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  that  there  should 
be  a  thoroughly  civilized  class — a  class  capable  of  all  intellectual 
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pleasures  ;  loving  the  beauties  of  art  and  nature ;  studying  every 
possible  department  of  knowledge,  scientific  and  historical ;  main¬ 
taining  all  such  modes  of  recreation  and  social  enjoyment  as  are 
naturally  appropriate  to  such  a  class.  And  I  do  not  call  any  man 
luxurious  for  maintaining  his  position  in  such  a  sphere,  or  for  enabling 
his  children  to  follow  in  his  steps.  I  believe  that,  as  things  are,  the 
existence  of  such  a  class  is  a  necessary  condition  of  national  welfare, 
and  of  the  preservation  and  extension  of  the  whole  body  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  which  we  have  received  from  our  ancestors.  What  is  requisite 
is,  that  the  class  should  be  not  only  capable  of  refined  enjoyment,  but 
of  discharging  its  functions  relatively  to  the  nation  at  large,  and 
spreading  a  higher  standard  of  enjoyment  through  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  So  far  as  the  richer  class  maintains  certain  traditions,  moral 
and  intellectual — traditions  of  personal  honour  and  public  spirit,  of 
artistic  and  literary  cultivation — it  may  be  discharging  an  invaluable 
function,  and  its  existence  may  be  a  necessary  means  of  diffusing  a 
higher  cultivation  through  the  masses  who  have  not  the  same 
advantage.  Whatever  enjoyments  of  wealth  contribute  to  make  a 
man  more  efficient  as  an  individual  member  of  society,  to  strengthen 
his  understanding  and  his  perceptions,  to  widen  his  intellectual 
horizon,  and  interest  his  sympathies,  and  the  enjoyments  which 
correspond  to  them,  are  not  to  be  condemned  as  luxurious  ”  (vol.  ii. 
pp.  129-31). 

**  If  I  have  stated  rightly  what  is  the  evil  properly  attacked  when 
we  speak  of  luxury  as  vicious,  it  will,  I  think,  come  mainly  to  this  ; 
that  the  direction  in  which  we  should  look  for  improvement  is  not 
so  much  in  directly  prescribing  any  Spartan  or  ascetic  system  of  life, 
as  in  cultivating  in  every  one  who  possesses  superfluities  the  sense  of 
his  implicit  responsibility  to  his  fellows,  which  should  go  with  every 
increase  of  wealth,  and  the  conviction,  not  that  he  should  regard 
pleasure  as  in  itself  bad,  but  that  he  should  train  himself  to  find 
pleasure  in  such  conduct  as  makes  him  a  more  efficient  member  of  the 
body  corporate  of  society.  If,  withal,  there  should  be  any  man  who 
feels  that  he  has  no  right  to  superfluities  at  all,  while  so  many  are 
wanting  necessaries,  and  should  resolve  to  devote  himself  to  their 
improvement  or  their  elevation,  I  should  say,  in  the  first  place,  I  fully 
and  heartily  recognize  him  to  be  one  of  the  very  large  class  which 
I  regard  as  my  superiors  in  morality ;  although,  in  the  next  place, 
I  should  insinuate  that  he  is  one  of  those  heroes  who,  while  they 
deserve  all  honour,  cannot  be  taken  as  models  for  universal  imitation, 
inasmuch  as  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  ultimate  end  is  not  the 
renunciation  but  the  multiplication  of  happiness”  (p.  135). 
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There  is  an  underlying  assumption  that  the  ways  in  which  the  bulk 
of  the  income  of  wealthy  men  of  intellectual  tastes  and  average 
morality  is  now  spent,  is,  on  the  whole,  justifiable  on  the  principles 
laid  down  by  onr  author.  Up  to  a  certain  point  I,  at  least,  believe 
that  it  is.  That  an  ordinary  successful  professional  man  is  justified  in 
living  in  a  house  of  many  rooms  in  a  respectable  street,  or  in  a  semi> 
detached  suburban  villa  ;  in  keeping  two  or  three  servants  ;  in  dressing 
so  as  not  to  attract  comment ;  in  sending  his  sons  to  a  public-school  (if 
not  to  Eton),  and  allowing  them  £200  or  rather  more  at  Oxford  ;  in 
travelling  for  a  month  or  so  in  the  summer,  and  in  spending  some  Z$.  a 
day  or  more  upon  his  board — that  snch  expenditure,  under  the  existing 
organization  of  society,  is  desirable,  1  personally  believe,  though  1  also 
think  that  even  this  requires  a  good  deal  of  justification,  and  not  all 
of  it  is  justified  by  such  considerations  as  those  on  which  Mr.  Stephen 
has  dwelt.  I  should  recognize  also  that,  in  the  particular  case,  under 
existing  circumstances,  much  larger  expenditure  than  this  noay  often 
be  justifiable.  There  is  no  real  necessity  that  ^  a  thoroughly  civilized 
class  *’  should  be  unable  to  enjoy  each  other's  society  without  dining 
each  other  at  an  expense  of  from  10«.  to  30«.  a  head  ;  yet  I  do  not 
think  that  men  are  wrong  in  giving  occasional  dinner-parties  of  a 
kind  which  will  make  the  people  whose  society  they  want  content  to 
accept  their  invitations.  But  what  I  do  desiderate  in  Mr.  Stephen's 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  a  recognition  that  much  of  this  sort  of  ex¬ 
penditure,  though  falling  short  of  “ostentation"  or  anything  of  the  kind, 
is  not  really  necessary  to  enjoyable  social  intercourse,  that  this  sort  of 
expenditure  is  one  of  the  causes  why  the  many  are  barely  supplied  with 
necessaries,  and  that,  while  some  measure  of  conformity  is  permissible 
and  even  necessary,  real  effort  for  improvement  in  these  respects  is 
also  desirable.  It  is  quite  misleading  to  assume  that  no  alternative 
*  lies  between  feeling  “  that  one  has  no  right  to  superfluities  at  all "  and 
going  on  acquiescing  in  the  conventional  idea  that  a  man  is  morally 
justified  in  spending  any  amount  upon  himself,  in  ways  not  essentially 
foolish  or  sensual,  provided  a  small  proportion  is  devoted  to  charity. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  a  suggestion  that  a  man  of  “  great  wealth  may 
find  modes  of  expenditure  other  than  reckless  charity  or  elaborate 
pampering  of  his  personal  wants,  which  would  not  only  be  more  useful 
to  the  world,  but  more  interesting  to  himself  than  many  of  the  ordinary 
forms  of  indulgence."  But  surely  a  moderately  sensitive  social  con¬ 
science  ought  to  begin  to  feel  qualms  about  much  expenditure  which 
is  common  among  people  who  can  hardly  be  described  as  people  of 
“  great  wealth,"  and  which  does  not  amount  to  an  “  elaborate  pamper¬ 
ing  of  personal  wants."  -  What  would  Mr.  Stephen  say  to  the  ordinary 
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practice  of  the  average  euccessfal  lawyer  who,  as  his  income  increases, 
moves  to  a  house  in  Eaton  Square,  sets  up  a  butler,  a  second  footman, 
and  a  carriage  and  pair  for  his  wife,  buys  a  yacht  or  a  country  seat, 
and  so  on  ?  No  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  by  deprecating  coarse 
or  personal  pleasures,  for  pleasures  of  the  kind  implied  are  quite 
capable  of  being  enjoyed  by  persons  of  refined  and  cultivated  tastes, 
without  any  diminished  enjoyment  of  intellectual  pleasures  or  any 
decrease  of  social  efficiency,  except  what  is  implied  in  the  actual 
social  effects  of  their  conduct.  The  objection  to  such  expenditure  ia 
not  that  pleasure  is  in  itself  bad  or  that  these  particular  pleasures 
are  coarse,  but  that  they  consume  such  a  vast  proportion  of  social  wealth. 
I  quite  recognise  the  difficulty  of  the  question  and  the  impossibility 
of  laying  down  hard  and  fast  rules,  but  it  is  in  matters  of  this  kind 
that  the  real  problem  lies.  Unless  a  writer  has  some  light  to  throw 
on  that  subject,  is  it  worth  his  while  to  publish  a  long  sermon  on 
the  subject  ?  The  much  abused  clerical  preachers  may  perhaps  feel 
a  certain  consolation  in  finding  that  even  a  layman  may  at  times  be 
found  slightly  wanting  in  practicality,  definiteness,  and  ethical  direct¬ 
ness. 

One  reason,  it  may  be  suspected,  why  Mr.  Stephen  insists  less  than 
we  should  have  wished  on  the  duty  of  moderating  expenditure  is  that 
he  seems  disposed  to  be  sceptical  as  to  the  possibility  of  spending 
money  in  better  ways  than  on  the  rational  enjoyment  of  the  few.  He 
has  scarcely  a  good  word  to  say  for  charity,  even  according  to  the 
straitest  sect  of  charity  organizers.  Tet  even  Mr.  Loch  could  tell 
him,  I  imagine,  of  many  directions  into  which  persons  who  are  not 

very  rich  ’’  might  transfer  a  good  deal  which  they  now  spend  upon 
themselves,  without  any  loss  of  **  civilization  ”  themselves,  and 
with  great  advantage  to  the  community. 

In  this  particular  instance  1  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Stephen’s 
horror  of  exaggeration  and  **  enthusiasm  ”  (in  the  18th  century  sense) 
has  prevented  his  throwing  as  much  light  on  the  subject  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  robust  ccunmon  sense.  But  every  article  in 
the  book  is  worth  reading,  especially,  perhaps,  the  more  theoretical 
parts  of  it.  There  is  some  good  criticism  on  Mr.  Kidd  in  **  Heredity,” 
and  the  chapter  on  ”  Equality  ”  is  possibly  the  best  thing  that  has 
been  written  on  the  subject. 

H.  Bashdall. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  LOCAL  RATES  IN  ENGLAND.  By 
Edwin  Cannan,  M.A.  [140  pp.  Crowa  Svo.  2$.  6d.  Long- 
mans.  London,  1896.] 

Mr.  Cannan  has  accomplished  a  feat  which  nine  men  out  of  every 
ten  would  pronounce  impossible,  for  he  has  written  a  book  on  rates 
without  a  dull  page  in  it.  The  work  itself  is  a  publication  of  a 
course  of  five  lectures  given  in  connection  with  the  London  School  of 
Economics  and  Political  Science,  from  which  so  much  is  hoped  under 
Mr.  Hewins’  direction,  and  it  has  a  permanent  value.  For  it  is  not 
merely  interesting,  but  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  which  will 
probably  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  average  reader.  Let  us  summarize 
these  points  briefly. 

1.  What  is  a  rate?  Definition  is  never  easy  when  a  historical' 
-process  is  under  consideration,  but  a  rate  may  be  distinguished  from 
:a  tax  in  this,  viz.  that  ^  in  the  case  of  a  tax  the  procedure  is  by  way 
■of  addition,  and  in  the  case  of  a  rate  by  way  of  division  (p.  5).  In 

the  one  case  individuals  are  to  make  particular  payments  ;  in  the  other, 
a  certain  amount  of  money  is  to  be  raised.  Again,  we  note  that  **  the 
one  essential  characteristic  of  local  taxation,  [is]  diversity  of  rate  as 
'between  place  and  place  ”  (p.  14).  And  lastly  we  come  to  a  definition 
towards  the  end  of  the  book,  **  a  sum  determined  beforehand,  and  levied 
at  different  rates  in  different  localities  ”  (p.  114). 

2.  Rates  were,  historically,  levied  on  persons  and  not  on  things 
•  (p.  22).  They  represented  an  individual’s  contribution  towards  a 
■  definite  local  undertaking  ;  the  notion  of  taxing  a  particular  kind  of 

property  is  quite  modem. 

3.  On  what  principle  is  the  individual’s  contribution  to  be  de¬ 
termined  ?  Here  we  find  great  differences  according  to  time,  place, 
and  object  This  last  determiaM  whether  men  shall  be  taxed  according 
to  their  benefit,  or  their  ability.  **The  rates  for  sea-defence,  the 
•destruction  of  crows  and  vermin,  the  rebuilding  of  Scarborough  pier, 
re-edification  in  the  northern  counties,  the  improvement  of  the  Lea  and 
the  Thames  are  obviously  intended  to  be  assessed  according  to  the 
proportion  of  benefit  resulting  from  the  expenditure  to  the  ratepayers. 
The  rates  for  building  jails,  paying  members  of  Parliament,  re-im- 
bursing  persons  robbed  on  the  highway,  relieving  persons  suffering 
from  the  plague,  and  conveying  malefactors  to  jail  are  equally  clearly 
intended  to  be  assessed  according  to  the  ability  of  the  ratepayer  ’* 

(p.  60).  ; 

4.  When  the  principle  of  taxation  according  to  ability  has  become 
firmly  established,  how  is  it  to  be  reckoned  ?  Mr.  Cannan  traces  very 
clearly  the  process  by  which  the  poor-rate  gradually  overshadowed 
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all  other  forms  of  rating,  and  the  poor-rate  was  originally  designed 
to  be  **  a  local  income-tax  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  parishes  ** 
(p.  69).  It  would  take  me  too  far  to  give  in  detail  the  steps  by  which 
this  income-tax  gradually  became  a  tax  on  immovable  and  not  on 
movable  property,  and  were  I  to  give  them  it  might  deter  my  readers 
from  reading  Mr.  Cannan’s  book  for  themselves,  to  their  great  loss. 

L.  B.  Phslps. 

PARASITISM,  ORGANIC  AND  SOCIAL.  By  Jean  Massart, 
Assistant  at  the  Botanical  Institute,  University  of  Brussels,  and 
]^ILE  Vanderyelde,  Lecturer  on  Political  Economy,  University 
of  Brussels.  Translated  by  William  Macdonald.  Revised  by 
Arthur  Thomson.  With  a  preface  by  Professor  Patrick 
Geddes.  [124  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Sonnenschein.  London, 
1895.] 

This  book  is,  as  the  preface  says,  of  a  new  type, — an  attempt  by  two 
authors  to  compare  the  facts  of  Natural  History  with  those  of  Social 
History ;  **  Our  aim  has  been  to  correlate  these  facts,  to  show  the 
relations  between  parasitism  among  plants  and  animals,  and  parasitism 
in  human  society.”  The  translator,  too,  throws  in  a  little  footnote  from, 
time  to  time.  Perhaps  this  is  hardly  fair,  but,  as  he  does  so,  one 
cannot  but  wish  that  he  had  thought  fit  to  go  into  more  detail  instead 
of  merely  suggesting  doubts.  The  ordinary  reader  will  find  such 
a  note  as,  It  is  possible  to  put  another  interpretation  on  the  colonratioa 
of  the  Remora,”  or  “  This  is  pne  view  of  the  matter,”  rather  irritating. 
The  translation  itself  reads  well  as  a  rule.  But  it  is  a  pity  that  there- 
is  not  a  good  English  word  for  the  Ghillicism  to  **  exploit ;  ”  and  what 
is  the  origin  of  the  expression  a  “  slump  sum,”  or  the  meaning  of 
**  budgetivore  companions  ”  ?  Here  too  is  a  sentence  which  will 
convey  little  to  the  ordinary  reader :  **  At  the  gates  of  Constantine, 
for  instance,  you  will  find  a  huddled-up  mass  of  gourbis,  displaying 
a  condition  of  wretchedness  and  filth  compared  with  which  our  own 
slums  must  appear  quite  sumptuous  phalanaterie$y  The  book  itself 
is  very  interesting,  though  also  necessarily  at  times  rather  unsavoury. 
The  part  which  deals  with  the  organic  parasite  is  the  more  interesting, 
while,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  facts  to  be  dealt  with,  the  social 
parasite  is  more  unsavoury.  With  the  part  concerned  with  organic 
parasitism  there  is  little  fault  to  find.  The  divisions  into  which 
parasites  fall,  the  origin  and  development  of  the  parasitic  nature  are 
well  and  clearly  explained,  while  the  illustrations  are  drawn  from 
a  wide  range  of  knowledge,  and  excellently  put — the  dodder,  mildew. 
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and  liver-flake  being  some  of  the  best-known.  Bat  it  is  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  compare  the  organic  with  the  social  parasite  that 
the  book  is  most  open  to  criticism.  In  the  first  place,  as  the  aathors 
themselves  allow,  the  analogy  is  very  ansatisfactorily  incomplete. 
There  are,  they  say,  **  characteristic  difierences  between  them."  **  Most 
fandamental  and  far-reaching  of  these  is  this,  that — waiving  a  few 
exceptional  cases  to  be  spoken  of  later — social  parasitism  is  possible 
only  between  beings  belonging  to  the  same  species,  whereas  organic  ^ 
parasitism  can  only  exist  where  there  is  difference  of  species.  .  .  .  And 
mimetic  parasitism  within  the  same  species  is  even  more  obvioasly 
oat  of  the  qaestion,  seeing  that  all  the  members  of  the  same  species  do 
already,  ip$o  facto,  wear  the  same  livery"  (p.  18). 

Another  great  difference  between  the  two  forms  of  so-called 
parasitism  is,  that  while  in  plants  and  animals  there  is  either  no  power 
or  no  desire  to  cope  with  their  aggressors,  society  has  the  capacity  of 
coping  with  them  and  minimizing  their  evil  effects  :  this  is  allowed  by 
the  book  before  me.  The  authors  look,  and  so  do  I,  to  greater  and 
greater  resnlts  from  co-operation  and  kindred  movements.  "  There  can 
be  no  doabt  that  it  is  in  the  direction  of  such  examples  that  oar 
reforms  mast  tend  if  we  wish  to  fight  effectively  against  the  propagation 
of  parasites.  The  breed  of  the  parasite  will  become  rarer  and  rarer  in 
proportion  as  social  solidarity  becomes  more  common  and  assured,  and 
in  proportion  as  we  bring  to  pass — what  St.  Simon  prayed  for — a 
complete  disappearance  of  those  inherited  privileges  which  make 
possible  the  exploitation  of  man  by  man  "  (p.  1 19). 

By  social  parasites  the  aathors  mean,  idlers,  begg^ars,  sinecarists,  to 
a  certain  extent  landowners,  criminals,  and  middlemen.  **11  the 
society  is  poorly  or  defectively  organized,  there  is  a  free  multiplication 
of  the  parasitic  classes,  and  the  collapse  and  total  ruin  of  that  society 
soon  follows.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  resistance  which  it  offers  to 
exploitation  be  at  all  adequate,  there  will  be  a  speedy  elimination  of 
the  individuals  and  classes  who  become  parasitic "  (p.  122).  As  in 
other  parts  of  the  book,  there  are  on  this  subject  divergent  notes  which 
would  point  to  a  doable  authorship  even  without  the  evidence  of  the  title* 
page.  Parasitism,  they  say  in  one  place,  is  reproduced  by  imitation,  not 
by  heredity,  therefore  the  destruction  of  the  capacity  of  procreation  is 
no  use.  Shortly  afterwards  we  read  that  criminals  undoubtedly  beget 
criminals.  The  fact  is,  of  coarse,  that  parasites  are  of  two  classes, 
criminals  and  non-criminals.  The  best  chance  of  getting  rid  of  the 
former  in  process  of  time  is  by  rigorous  segregation,  so  as  to  prevent 
them  from  continuing  their  type.  Non-criminal  parasites,  such  as 
"  middle-men,"  society  must  more  and  more  cope  with  by  such  means 
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as  co-operation.  But  the  idlers  and  beggars  of  this  world,  though 
imitative  and  so  always  liable  to  recur  in  society,  might  also  certainly 
be  kept  down  by  the  same  means  as  those  suggested  in  the  case  of 
criminals.  Idleness  is  in  part  an  inherited  quality,  and  transmissible. 

It  is  on  the  subject  of  landowners  and  property-holders,  ^  who  toil 
not,  neither  do  they  spin,”  that  1  would  take  most  exception  to  the 
views  expressed  in  this  book.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  a  peasant  proprietary,  but  the  arguments  are  not  all 
against  the  owners  of  property  who  live  upon  the  work  of  others* 
hands.  For,  potting  aside  the  case  of  those  who  have  gained  this 
position  of  ease  and  comfort  by  the  sweat  of  their  own  brow  in  earlier 
life,  the  existence  of  such  a  class  affords  a  reservoir  whence  we  can  get 
men  of  culture  to  devote  themselves  unpaid  to  the  service  of  the 
country,  it  renders  possible  all  that  is  best  in  art  and  literature,  and  it 
gives  a  visible  standard  for  the  class  below  to  aim  at  attaining,  and  it 
to  a  considerable  degree  acts  as  a  refining  and  civilizing  element 
in  the  whole  society.  Even  great  offices,  though  partially  sinecures, 
can  be  defended  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  more  and  more  so  every 
day.  They  are  the  means  of  ^ying  and  rewarding  well-tried  public 
servants  after  a  life  of  much  greater  toil  than  is  very  often  supposed 
to  be  theirs  by  the  ignorant. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  this  book  which  is  invariably  to  be 
met  with  in  books  by  foreigners  dealing  with  English  life,  namely, 
their  utter  inability  to  grasp  the  truth.  This  is  exemplified  several 
times  in  these  pages.  Where  have  they  heard  about  the  dreadful  river 
pirates  of  the  Thames  ?  What  former  occupier  of  Walmer  Castle  has 
told  them  that  it  is  a  valuable  sinecure  ?  When  they  say  that  a  fourth 
of  Scotland  is  owned  by  seventy  people,  one  would  like  to  let  them  see 
what  sort  of  country  large  tracts  of  Scotland  are,  and  recent  history  in 
England  will  hardly  bear  out  their  praise  of  building  societies  (p.  118). 

Among  the  discrepancies  which  are  to  be  noticed  in  this  book  one 
very  curious  one  is  to  be  seen  by  comparing  the  definition  of  a 
parasite  on  p.  1  with  many  other  passages  on  subsequent  pages. 
Page  1  says,  **  a  parasite  is  a  being  which  lives  at  the  expense  of 
another  without  destroying  and  without  doing  it  service.”  This  must 
surely  be  modified  when  we  read  in  p.  3  what  is  said  about  mimetic 
parasitism ;  or  when,  on  p.  42,  we  are  told  that  the  dodder  has  **  its 
stem  equipped  with  suckers,  which  it  presses  into  the  living  tissue  of 
its  victim,  and  thus  completely  drains  the  life  of  the  latter.”  It  would 
be  possible,  though  it  is  not  necessary,  to  multiply  illustrations. 
Page  12  informs  us  that  **  what  links  mimicry  to  parasitism  is  the  fact 
that  it  is 'necessarily  prejudicial  to  the  mimicked;”  but  while  the 
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prejudice  suggested  is  practically  a  “  quantity  n4gligeable  ”  this 
definition  will  certainly  not  apply  to  cases  mentioned  on  p.  16. 

But,  after  all,  these  are  criticisms  of  details  some  of  which  may  be 
modified  in  a  subsequent  eilition,  while  in  the  main,  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  book  is  decidecjly  interesting,  very  suggestive,  and  well  worth 
reading. 

£.  Bryans. 

MONEY  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  PRICES.  By  L.  L.  Price, 

M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  [200  pp.  Crown  8vo. 

2«.  &d.  Sonnenschein.  London,  1896.] 

If  any  one  opens  this  book  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  easily  and 
quickly  a  general  knowledge  of  monetary  questions,  he  will  meet  with 
the  disappointment  he  deserves.  Mr.  Price  makes  no  attempt  to  shirk 
the  difficulties  of  his  subject ;  and  as  he  has  only  allowed  himself 
two  hundred  pages  in  which  to  discuss  them,  the  first  impressioa 
which  he  is  likely  to  produce  on  the  reader’s  mind  is  confusion  rather 
than  clearness.  It  is  a  book  which  demands  careful  reading,  and 
which  is  really  worth  reading  carefully.  The  general  scheme  is  simple 
enough.  It  is  an  inquiry  into  the  causes,  measurement,  and  effects  of 
changes  in  general  prices,  and  begins  naturally  with  an  exposition 
of  the  means  we  have  of  measuring  such  changes.  This  culminates 
in  an  explanation  of  the  index  number,  which  is  very  clearly  illustrated 
by  a  description  of  several  index  numbers,  including  those  of  the 
Economist,  Mr.  Sauerbeck,  and  Dr.  Soetbeer.  The  results  given  by 
these  different  systems  are  constantly  referred  to  in  estimating  the 
changes  in  general  prices  which  are  dealt  with  in  succeeding  chapters! 
The  general  conclusion  which  Mr.  Price  comes  to  is  that,  although 
the  methods  of  construction  m*e  different,  yet  the  broad  results  are 
similar  ;  and  he  regards  this  as  a  justification  of  the  use  of  the  index 
number  as  a  register  of  the  changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money. 

The  second  chapter  is  more  controversial  in  character,  and  its 
importance  is  only  really  felt  when  we  reach  the  end  of  the  book. 
The  question  proposed  is,  whether  a  rise  or  a  fall  in  prices  has  the 
most  beneficial  effects  on  society  generally.  At  the  outset,  Mr.  Price 
admits  that  rapid  fluctuations  are  always  purely  mischievous  ;  and  this 
is  a  statement  which  we  should  remember  carefully,  as  it  is  amply 
illustrated  in  the  later  chapters,  and  may  save  us  from  any  rash  fore¬ 
casts  for  the  future.  It  is  pointed  out  that  two  factors  in  the  problem 
demand  special  attention.  One  is  tbe  imagination,  which  has  a  power¬ 
ful  effect  in  exaggerating  either  a  rise  or  a  fall  in  prices.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  credit  system,  and  the  opinion  of  Jevons  is  quoted, 
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that  its  effect  is  to  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the  currency  to  new 
supplies  of  the  precious  metals.  The  next  factor  is  the  employer  of 
labour,  as  distinct  from  the  capitalist.  He  is  usually  a  debtor,  i.e.  he 
works  with  borrowed  capital,  and  as  such  he  reaps  a  real  benefit 
from  a  rise,  and  sustains  a  genuine  loss  from  a  fall  in  prices.”  The 
reason  is  that  the  purchasing  power  of  money  is,  in  the  case  of  a  rise 
of  prices,  greater  when  the  debt  was  contracted  than  when  it  is  repaid. 
By  a  rise  of  prices  the  class  of  debtors  gain,  and  that  of  creditors 
lose  ;  and  after  carefully  balancing  the  one  against  the  other,  Mr.  Price 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  “  balance  of  advantage  would  appear 
to  incline  in  favour  of  a  gentle  rise  in  prices.”  Next  we  come  to  the 
position  of  the  wage-earner,  who,  it  appears,  gains  by  a  fall  and  loses 
by  a  rise  in  prices.  Mr.  Price  exercises  great  ingenuity  in  proving 
that  this  is  only  a  superficial  view.  He  admits  that  wages  rise  or  fall 
more  slowly  than  prices,  but  bis  main  contention  is  that  the  increase 
of  production,  consequent  on  a  rise  of  prices  and  greater  commercial 
activity,  will  in  a  short  time  more  than  counterbalance  the  temporary 
suffering  from  a  rise  in  general  prices  without  an  immediate  increase 
of  wages.  Granted  this,  Mr.  Price’s  contention  that  a  rise  of  prices, 
provided  it  is  brought  about  by  natural,  and  not  artificial,  means,  i.e. 
by  an  increase  in  the  production  of  the  precious  metals,  not  by  any 
tampering  with  the  currency,  is  on  the  whole  advantageous,  is 
plausible.  I  venture  to  think,  however,  that  Mr.  Price  does  not  give 
the  attention  it  deserves  to  the  effects  of  changes  in  general  prices  on 
the  condition  of  the  workers.  In  a  modern  State  the  workers,  and 
not  the  middleman,  should  be  made  the  central  consideration.  Any¬ 
thing  which  affects  the  condition  of  the  workers,  for  good  or  ill,  must 
affect  the  welfare  of  the  community  in  the  same  way,  if  not  quite  to 
the  same  extent.  Now,  the  condition  of  the  workers  is  such  that  they 
are  less  able  than  any  other  class  to  bear  any  temporary  suffering, 
because  they  have  not  the  same  facilities  for  tiding  over  a  period  of 
ill  fortune  that  the  employer  or  the  capitalist  has.  Their  position  is 
not  analogous  to  the  position  either  of  debtors  or  creditors  in  the 
industrial  S.tate.  Consequently  a  rise  in  prices,  and  the  temporary 
suffering  which  Mr.  Price  admits  it  brings  on  the  wage-earners,  must 
have  its  ill  effects  very  much  exaggerated  before  the  good  effects  of 
an  increased  trade  and  production  can  be  felt.  Again,  the  increased 
production,  which  follows  a  rise  of  prices,  and  which  compensates 
the  wage-earner  for  his  temporary  suffering,  promotes  a  fall  in  prices, 
or  at  least  tends  to  check  the  rise.  So  it  would  appear  that  the 
condition  of  the  worker  does  not  improve  until  prices  have  ceased 
to  rise. 
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The  conclading  chapters  of  the  book  are  mainly  historical,  and  deal 
with  different  changes  in  general  prices,  consequent  on  variations  in 
tho  supply  of  the  precious  metals.  The  periods  specially  dealt  with 
are — the  rise  of  prices  consequent  on  the  discovery  of  America 
^chap.  iu.) ;  the  fall  of  prices  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  (chap,  iv.)  ;  the  rise  of  prices  consequent  on  the  discoveries 
of  gold  in  California  (chap,  v.)  ;  and  the  fall  of  prices  during  the  last 
twenty  years  (chap.  vi.).  In  dealing  with  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  after  1819,  and  the  consequent  fall  of  prices,  Mr.  Price  very 
significantly  remarks  that  the  fall  might  have  been  lessened,  and  the 
consequent  suffering  greatly  mitigated,  if  it  had  been  effected  on  a 
bimetallic  system. 

His  leanings  towards  bimetallism  come  out  more  strongly  in  the 
last  chapter.  After  showing  that  a  bimetallic  standard  tends  to 
'  preserve  a  stable  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
lie  traces  the  fall  in  prices,  after  1870,  to  the  demonetization  of  silver, 
which  immediately  increased  the  demand  for  gold,  and  prices,  measured 
in  gold,  accordingly  fell.  The  difference  in  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold, 
which  has  occurred  since  then,  he  attributes,  not  to  a  fall  in  the  value 
of  silver,  but  to  the  increased  demand  for  gold,  prices  measured  in 
silver  having  remained  almost  stable  in  India  dnring  the  period. 
Mr.  Price  will  not  prophesy  ;  but  all  this,  combined  with  his  view 
that  a  fall  of  prices  is  injurious  to  society,  and  the  consideration  that 
there  is  little  prospect  of  fresh  discoveries  of  gold  sufficient  to  produce 
«ny  great  general  rise  of  prices,  clearly  tends  to  bimetallism,  and 
nothing  else.  Mr.  Price’s  book  is  very  interesting,  and  very  able, 
but  some  of  his  teaching  in  this  direction  is  distinctly  questionable. 
However,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  it  also  contains  forcible  warnings, 
illustrated  from  history,  of  the  mischievous  effects  of  a  sudden  rise 
of  prices  brought  about  by  such  artificial  means  as  the  adoption  of  a 
bimetallic  standard  at  present  would  undoubtedly  be.  Coming  to  us 
at  the  time  of  the  present  silver  controversy  in  America,  Mr.  Price’s 
book  should  give  English  readers,  in  a  handy  form,  the  materials  for 
forming  an  opinion  without  prejudicing  the  case  either  way. 

W.  A.  Cunkihoham-Craio. 

« 

THE  LABOUB  PROBLEM.  By  GKOFraiT  Drags,  M  J*.  [viii., 
424  pp.  8vo.  14«.  Smith,  Elder.  London,  1896.3 
Mr.  Drage  continues  to  exploit  the  Labour  Commission,  and  if  we 
may  include  under  the  labours  of  that  Commission  the  literary  output 
of  its  secretary,  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  its  **  results  ” — on  paper. 
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A  succession  of  volumes  on  The  Unemployed  (1894),  The  Aged  Poor 
(1895),  and  The  Labour  Problem  (1896),  suggests  the  methods  of  a 
publicist  or  an  amateur  rather  than  a  student,  and  of  the  journalistic 
treatment  of  social  problems  we  have  more  than  enough.  Mr.  Drage 
has  really  nothing  to  say  on  his  own  account,  though  his  opportunities 
for  compilation  have  been  apparently  too  exceptional  and  abundant  to 
be  resisted.  By  the  aid  of  newspaper  cuttings  and  commonplace 
books,  he  seems  to  be  able  to  make  up  to  order,  and  at  the  shortest 
possible  notice,  solutions  ’’  of  any  of  our  national  troubles.”  One 
could  certainly  wish  that,  when  Mr.  Drage  has  come  to  an  end  of 
making  books  out  of  the  materials  he  has  still  in  hand,  be  would  devote 
bis  talents  to  more  special  and  independent  investigation. 

The  present  volume  doubtless  contains  matter  of  interest  and  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  general  reader ;  it  offers  him  many  short-cuts  to  opinions, 
and  some  useful  references  and  facts.  He  may,  however,  be  led  to 
mistake  information  for  insight,  the  summing  up  of  arguments  for 
**  solutions  ;  ”  and  if  the  book  may  make  him  a  fuller  man,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  will  make  him  a  wiser  one.  For  Mr.  Drage’s  treatment  never 
goes  below  the  surface ;  there  are  depths  in  the  Labour  Problem  he  never 
sounds.  His  methods  and  his  standpoint  are,  in  short,  parliamentary, 
and  calculated  to  arrest  rather  than  to  incite  thought.  As  a  collection 
of  meritorious  leading  articles  upon  industrial  questions,  the  book  may 
have  a  certain  value,  although  it  might  have  been  better  and  more 
effectively  arranged.  It  is  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  specialist,  and 
of  worse  than  no  value  for  the  student.  Its  merits  as  a  handbook  to 
industrial  questions  for  Conservative  voters  and  political  speakers  are 
another  question. 

Mr.  Drage’s  standpoint  is  sufficiently  simple  and  ingenuous.  He 
represents  himself  as  a  member  of  **  the  Conservative  or  Constitutional 
school  of  economists  and  politicians,”  to  whom  **  the  whole  of  the 
labour  question  presents  itself  as  the  problem  how  to  reconcile  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  working  classes  with  the  existing  {tie')  social 
order,”  and  to  whom  **  the  chief  remedy  for  our  national  troubles  ” 
lies  **  in  self-help,  as  opposed  to  Socialism.”  Mr.  Drage  does  not 
disapprove  of  the  modified  Socialism  under  which  we  live ;  he  has 
nothing  but  praise  for  factory  legislation  in  the  past ;  but  thus  far 
and  no  farther  ”  represents  his  general  attitude  to  schemes  of  future 
legislation — a  somewhat  arbitrary,  although  Conswvative,  position. 
Mr.  Drage  traverses  the  familiar  ground  of  the  Labour  Commission ; 
but  what  he  says  of  the  earlier  Christian  Socialists — ^  no  economic 
basis  underlay  the  solution  of  the  labour  question  brought  forward  by 
these  men  ” — applies  with  more  truth  to  his  own  ”  solution  ”  of  the 
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**  labour  problem.”  Mr.  Drage,  however,  states  the  ordinary  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  every  question  with  great  fairness  and  fulness  of 
quotation.  It  is  only  natural  that  he  should  do  more  than  justice  to 
the  difficulties  of  Socialism,  but  it  is  certainly  an  advantage  that 
representative  objections  to  collectivism  should  be  clearly  and  forcibly 
stated.  Mr.  Drage,  however,  seems  a  little  **  previous  ”  in  his  sum* 
mary  condemnation  of  the  Works*  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council ;  and  his  discussion  of  the  **  living  wage  ”  is  not  very  helpful 
or  instructive.  In  a  footnote  (on  p.  6),  he  asks  whether  it  might  not 
”  be  possible  for  employers,  in  such  industries  as  the  coal  trade,  to 
realize  that  their  interests  are  to  a  great  extent  identical,  and  by  mutual 
agreements  for  their  common  good  to  replace  the  injurious  compe¬ 
tition  ?  ”  It  would  have  been  interesting  if  Mr.  Drage  could  have 
developed  this  suggestion,  more  particularly  in  connection  with  his 
vindication  of  “  the  benefits  of  competition,”  and  of  the  need  of 
**  vigorous  competitive  efforts,”  if  we  are  to  maintain  against  the, 
advances  of  municipal  collectivism  a  **  wholesome  state  of  progress.” 
For  the  rest,  Mr.  Drage's  arguments  against  ”  public  industry  ”  are 
stated  too  abstractly  and  too  absolutely ;  and  he  scarcely  gives  suffi¬ 
cient  weight  to  the  difference  between  bureaucratic  and  democratic 
collectivism.  Attention  should  be  called  to  an  interesting  appendix 
upon  Socialism  in  England.  Mr.  Drage  claims  to  have  on  his  side 
the  Christian  Social  Union  as  putting  the  advantages  of  self-help  over 
State-aid ;  but  he  thinks  that  the  **  renunciation  of  Socialism  ”  by 
Cardinal  Vaughan  is  a  more  excellent  and  more  appropriate  way  of 
dealing  with  the  modern  socialistic  movement  than  **  the  attitude  of 
sympathy  adopted  by  a  large  section  of  the  National  Church  as  well 
as  of  Nonconformist  bodies.”  He  is  not  very  successful  in  attaching 
to  English  Socialists  distinctive  and  destructive  opinions  on  religion 
and  on  marriage  ;  and  his  prediction  that  the  Socialist  bodies  in 
England  will  draw  more  and  more  together  is  not  in  process  of 
verification.  The  cleavage  between  the  Socialism  of  the  chair  and  the 
Socialism  of  the  street  is  certainly  widening.  But  Mr.  Drage’s  method 
and  experience  are  more  suited  to  the  popularization  of  facts  and 
results  than  to  the  investigation  or  elucidation  of  “  problems.”  The 
Labour  Commission  was  an  object-lesson  in  **  how  things  should  not 
be  done ;  ”  may  we  hope  it  may  not  have  spoilt  the  makings  of  a 
capable  and  energetic  student  of  social  problems  ? 


Sidney  Bau.. 
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SOCIALISM  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT.  By  M.  Kaufmakn, 
M.A.  [184  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2$.  6d.  Methuen.  London,  1895.] 

Mr.  Kaufmann’s  Socialism  and  Modem  Thought  belongs  to  the 
series  edited  by  Mr.  Gibbins,  and  entitled  ^  Social  Questions  of  To-day ;  ” 
but  it  differs  from  the  other  volumes  of  the  series  in  dealing  with  a 
general  and  indefinite  subject,  rather  than  with  some  special  depart¬ 
ment  of  practical  economics.  Socialism  is  here  considered  in  relation 
to  each  of  the  following,  viz.  Philosophy,  Darwinism,  Morality, 
Pessimism,  Positivism,  Culture,  Art,  Romanism,  Protestantism  :  then 
the  results  are  gathered  up  into  a  short  summary,  though,  indeed, 
the  whole  can  be  little  more  than  a  summary. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  chapters  are  those  on  Positivism  and 
Romanism  respectively.  The  author  points  out  the  leading  ideas  of 
Positivism,  and  shows  where  they  differ  from  those  of  Socialism,  by 
means  of  quotations  from  the  writings  of  Comte,  Frederic  Harrison, 
and  others.  While  Socialism,  as  such,  is  secular  and  material, 
Positivism  is  religions  and  moraL  Positivism  does  not,  indeed,  seek 
to  destroy  Individualism,  but  only  to  make  individuals  serve  the 
interests  of  the  community,  and  thus  to  eliminate  the  personal  element 
altogether.  As  a  gospel  of  reform,  Mr.  Kaufmann  points  out  that 
Positivism  is  not  a  success,  for  it  has  left  the  multitude  unconvinced. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Roman  Church  towards  Socialism  is  a 
complicated  question,  and  one  that  has  just  received  more  adequate 
treatment  from  Professor  Nitti.  Mr.  Kaufmann  dwells  especially  on 
the  different  aspects  of  Catholic  Socialism  in  different  countries,  and 
on  the  fundamental  differences  between  Romanism  and  extreme 
Socialism.  Both  are  opposed  to  Laittez  faire:  but  while  Socialism 
glories  in  independent  humanity,  and  upholds  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  the  Catholic  Faith  makes  all  life  depend  on  the  authority  of 
Grod  ;  and,  in  this  instance,  of  God  as  represented  by  the  Pope.  The 
Comte  de  Mun  and  Canon  Hitze  are  the  principal  authorities  quoted, 
and  this  chapter  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  position  of  the  question. 

This  cannot  be  said  of  all  the  subjects  here  treated.  There  is  a 
want  of  clearness  in  the  book  as  a  whole,  due  partly  to  necessary 
compression  and  partly  to  confusion  of  style  and  multiplicity  of 
quotations.  The  quotations  are  indeed  overpowering,  and  leave  an 
impression  of  vagueness ;  it  might  be  suggested  that  a  list  of 
authorities  would  provide  a  far  more  effective  basis  of  knowledge  for 
the  reader.  'These  defects  are  counteracted  by  the  tolerant  tone  of 
the  author,  and  by  his  familiarity  with  the  subject,  which  is  apparent 
throughout,  though  it  is  a  subject  hardly  fitted  for  such  rapid 
treatment. 
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The  book  shows  the  complexity  of  Socialism,  and  its  many  aspects 
on  the  Continent ;  it  touches  on  problems,  it  recounts  the  names  and 
works  of  the  latest  thinkers  :  it  is,  in  fact,  essentially  modem  in  tone 
and  matter,  full  of  scattered  information,  and  of  value  in  being 
suggestive  rather  than  in  adding  thought.  The  author  effaces  his 
own  ideas,  except  that  he  insists  now  and  then  on  the  inadequacy 
of  Materialism,  and  on  the  futility  of  hoping  that  external  reform  can 
check  the  ^  passion  for  accumulation.**  Aristotle  expresses  the  same 
thought  when  he  speaks  of  desire  as  infinite ;  but  while  he  seeks  a 
remedy  in  education,  Mr.  Kaufmann  finds  one  in  religion — called  by 
Bacon  (also  from  this  point  of  view)  **  the  chief  band  of  human 
society.** 

These  ideas  are  strongly  brought  out,  but  with  reference  only  to 
contemporary  thinkers  ;  and  **  modern  thought,**  even  in  relation  to 
Socialism,  cannot  be  understood  apart  from  former  ages  of  philoMphy. 
Thus,  though  the  little  volume  before  us  is  of  value  in  suggesting 
reflection,  it  can  hardly  hope  entirely  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  its  title. 
The  subject  requires,  not  only  greater  clearness,  but  also  a  more 
philosophic  treatment. 

M.  W.  Whelptok. 

WEALTH  AGAINST  COMMONWEALTH.  By  Hknbt  Dkma- 
REST  Llotd.  [563  pp.  8 VO.  $1.50.  Harper.  New  York, 

1895.] 

This  book  does  not  quite  explain  itself  by  its  title.  If  Mr.  Lbyd 
would  accept  a  hint  for  the  next  edition,  I  would  suggest  to  him  to 
call  it  The  Pirate*s  Manual  and  Bnccaneer*s  Guide,  with  Illustrations 
from  the  History  of  the  American  Oil  Trust.**  Nine-tenths  of  the 
pages  are  taken  up  with  a  copious  answer  to  one  question  /^‘If  you 
want  to  steal  your  neighbour*s  business,  what  is  the  way  to  go  about 
it  ?  **  First,  you  begin  with  mild  means  ;  you  offer  to  buy  him  out  at 
half,  or  a  third,  or  a  quarter  of  its  value  :  if  he  does  not  accept,  you 
undersell  him  roinonsly  in  his  own  market,  and  arrange  with  the  rail¬ 
way  and  shipping  companies  to  cut  off  all  his  means  of  transport. 
But  if  he  is  unhappily  obstinate,  yon  are  driven  to  act  with  vigour  ; 
yon  have  to  send  in  a  gang  and  dig  up  his  oil-pipes  (pp.  291,  349),  or 
to  bribe  his  partner  to  blow  up  his  works  (p.  250).  If  he  is  ill-advised 
enough  to  bring  yon  before  a  court,  you  have  many  resources  open. 
Ton  can  delay  proceedings  indefinitely :  when  all  the  delays  are 
exhausted,  yon  can  boy  his  counsel  (p.  54)  ;  you  can  buy  the  jury  and 
you  can  buy  the  judge  (pp.  169-181)  :  if  inconvenient  disclosures  are 
made  in  court,  yon  can  get  somebody  to  tear  them  out  of  the  court 
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records  (p.  88).  Bj  this  time  year  operations  have  become  national 
and  international.  Ton  arrange  with  State  inspectors  to  brand  yonr 
petroleom-barrels  while  they  are  yet  empty  (p.  412-416)  ;  yon  control 
the  constitutional  conventions  which  might  legislate  against  yon  (p. 
451)  ;  yon  break  off  Congressional  investigations  which  might  expose 
yon  (p.  45)  ;  yon  arrange  with  the  Scotch  manufacturers  to  get  the 
permissible  flash-point  reduced  from  100°  to  73°  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  (p.  409),  and  reward  them  by  requiring  them  to  reduce  their 
output  (p.  435)  ;  yon  buy  the  control  of  the  Russian  petroleum  trade 
by  extraditing  Russian  refugees  from  the  United  States  (p.  449). 
These  two  last  items,  it  is  fair  to  say,  are  proved  only  by  the  method 
of  post  hoc  propter  hoc :  the  American  and  the  Scotch  oil-trades  did 
combine,  and  the  British  Government  did  reduce  the  flash-point ;  the 
Russians  did  subject  their  trade  to  the  American  oil-trust,  and  the 
Americans  did  ratify  the  Extradition  Treaty.  Under  all  the  other 
heads,  and  many  more  like  them,  Mr.  Lloyd  gives  chapter  and  verse. 

Whatever  else  the  book  may  be,  it  is  most  entertaining  reading. 
Mr.  Lloyd  is  a  born  story-teller,  with  the  alertness  of  a  journalist  and 
the  passion  of  a  prophet.  He  makes  the  struggles  of  the  oil-refiners 
as  fascinating  as  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands ;  George  Rice  and 
C.  B.  Matthews  live  in  his  pages  like  the  commercial  heroes  of  Charles 
Reade.  But  the  book  is  not  a  history  of  the  trust  system ;  it  is  a 
selection  of  extreme  incidents  from  the  history.  Mr.  Lloyd  would  say 
that  they  are  typical  incidents  :  perhaps  they  are  ;  but  even  then  the 
reader  who  really  wants  to  judge  the  system  must  go  to  a  less  sen¬ 
sational  record  ;  Mr.  Lloyd  must  yield  to  Herr  von  Halle.* 

The  practical  end  of  the  book  is  contained  in  the  two  last  chapters, 
“  The  Old  Self-Interest  ”  “  And  the  New.”  In  Mr.  Lloyd’s  view, 
trusts  are  the  extreme  but  necessary  result  of  our  current  social 
doctrine.  **  When  the  Middle  Ages  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  they  broke  ranks,  and  for  three  hundred  years  every 
one  has  been  scurrying  about  to  get  what  he  could.”  But  he  fully 
recognizes  that  the  advent  of  unchecked  competition  was  inevitable. 
“People  had  to  run  away  from  each  other,  and  from  the  old  ideas, 
nativities,  guilds,  to  seize  the  prizes  of  the  new  sciences,  the  new  land, 
the  new  liberties  which  make  modern  times.  They  did  not  go  because 
the  philosophers  told  them  to.  The  philosophers  saw  them  going,  and 
wrote  it  down  in  a  book,  and  have  believed  themselves  ever  since  to 
be  the  inventors  of  the  division  of  labour,  and  the  discoverers  of  a  new 
world  of  social  science  ”  (p.  495).  And  so  be  can  regard  the  monopo¬ 
list  with  no  personal  bitterness,  because  be  is  only  the  realized  ideal  of 
*  Economic  Beview,  Afwil,  1896^  p.  887. 
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the  ordinarj  man.  “  Their  only  secret  is  that  they  do,  better  than  we, 
the  things  we  are  trying  to  do  **  (p.  510).  “  Oar  tyrants  are  our  ideals 
incarnating  themselves  in  men  born  to  command*'  (p.  513).  ‘'Eras 
show  their  last  stages  by  producing  men  who  sum  up  individually  the 
morbid  characteristics  of  the  mass.  When  the  crisis  comes  in,  which 
the  gathering  tendencies  of  generations  shoot  forward  in  the  avalanche, 
there  is  born  some  group  of  men  perfect  for  their  function — good  be  it 
or  bad.  They  need  to  take  time  for  no  second  thought,  and  will  not^ 
delay  the  unhalting  reparations  of  nature  by  so  much  as  the  time 
given  to  one  tear  over  the  battle-&eld  or  the  bargain  ’*  (p.  509).  Mr. 
Lloyd  leaves  himself  no  room  to  consider  whether  trusts  may  have 
not  only  their  explanation  but  their  use.  He  looks  only  at  the  ' 
extreme  cases — obsolete  methods  kept  up  because  new  ones  can  be 
kept  out  of  the  market,  roundabout  routes  forced  on  a  trade  because 
the  direct  ones  would  benefit  a  rival, — and  then  it  is  easy  to  deride  the 
suggestion  that  trusts  have  organized  or  simplified  industry. 

But,  without  being  an  “  economic  harmonist  **  or  an  “  evolutionary 
optimist,*’  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  social  institution  that  flourishes 
vigorously  must  have  done  some  good  as  well  as  evil,  at  some  time  in 
its  life.  And  that  lurking  doubt  is  strengthened  by  a  startling  fact  on 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  expends  much  rhetoric — the  open  and  obviously 
sincere  religious  character  of  so  many  prominent  manipulators  of  trusts. 
Mr.  Lloyd  quotes  from  a  religious  paper  (p.  341) :  “  The  four  most 
prominent  men  in  the  oil-trust  are  eminent  Baptists,  who  honour  their 
religous  obligations,  and  contribute  without  stint  to  the  noblest  Christian 
and  philanthropic  objects. .  . .  All  of  them  illustrate  in  their  daily  lives 
their  reverence  for  living  Christianity;”  and  from  another  paper  (p.343) : 

“  It  is  not  often  that  a  millionaire  stands  up  to  lead  in  prayer,  but 
I  heard  the  president  of  the  oil  combination  make  an  excellent  prayer 
the  other  evening.”  Another  paper  described  the  same  president  as 
“  one  of  the  few  millionaires  who  devote  much  of  their  time  to  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  others.”  It  is  inevitable,  and  in  a 
way  legitimate,  that  the  world  should  scoflT.  The  reference  to  the 
devonrers  of  widows’  houses  leaps  unbidden  to  the  pen.  But  that  is 
not  the  whole  account,  and  therefore  not  the  true  account.  These  men 
are  not  pretending  ;  the  very  accounts  just  quoted  show  that  they  are 
under  no  external  temptation  to  make  their  professions  (“not  often 
that  a  millionaire,”  etc.).  It  is  true  that  if  they  would  (or  could) 
seriously  think  all  round  the  subject,  they  would  find  out  that  they  are 
doing  plainly  immoral  things.  But  there  must  be  some  reason  why 
they  do  not  find  it  out,  and  one  reason  may  be  that  the  things  have  only 
lately  become  wholly  immoral,  because  till  lately  they  had  some  good 
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resalta.  Perhaps  a  time  arill  come  when  a  religious  soldier  will  seem 
as  incongruous  to  the  world  at  large  as  a  religious  trust-millionaire 
seems  to  it  now.  When  that  time  comes,  I  hope  there  will  be  at  least 
a  hearing  for  the  historical  defence,  that  the  soldier  once  fulfilled  a 
partly  useful  social  function. 

The  remedy  is,  of  course,  in  the  new  self-interest,”  **  the  interest  of 
all  being  the  rule  of  all :  ”  “  the  word  of  the  day  is  that  we  are  about  to 
civilise  iudustry.”  Mr.  Lloyd’s  chief  weakness  is  here.  His  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  future  seems  to  waver  between  a  programme  of  legislative 
reforms  and  a  proclamation  of  moral  ideals.  Of  course  we  want  both, 
and  it  can  be  no  complaint  that  Mr.  Lloyd  emphasizes  both ;  but  he 
has  a  way  of  disparaging  the  side  that  he  is  not  immediately  proclaim¬ 
ing,  and  when  his  prophecies  are  compared  the  result  is  bewildering. 

“  Nothing  so  narrow  as  the  mere  governmentalizing  of  the  means  of 
production.  It  is  only  the  morally  nerveless  who  ask  Grovernment  to 
do  that  which  they  will  not  rise  to  do.  ...  In  manners,  in  literature,  in 
marriage,  in  church,  in  all,  we  see  at  work  the  saving  ferment  which 
is  to  make  all  things  new  by  bringing  them  nearer  to  the  old  ideals  ” 
(p.  533).  **We  are  to  have,  of  course,  great  political  changes.  .  .  . 
But  we  are  to  have  much  more.  We  are  to  have  a  private  life  of  a 
new  beauty,  of  which  these  are  to  be  merely  the  mechanical  exhibitions 
on  the  side  of  politics.  We  are  to  move  among  each  other,  able,  by 
the  methodical  and  agreed  adherence  of  all,  to  do  what  the  words  of 
Lamennais  mean,  instead  of  being  able,  as  now,  in  most  things,  to  afibrd 
only  an  indulgence  in  feeling  them  ”  (p.  534).  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
**  Love  is  a  half-truth.”  **  Change  of  heart  is  no  more  redemption  than 
hunger  is  dinner  ”  (p.  523).  **  The  new  self-interest  will  remain 
unenforced  in  business  until  we  invent  the  forms  by  which  the  vast 
multitudes  who  have  been  gathered  together  in  modern  production  can 
organize  themselves  into  a  people  there  as  in  government”  ibid.'). 
Mr.  Lloyd’s  actual  sayings  are  not  irreconcilable,  but  his  variations  of 
emotional  tone  are  uncomfortably  rapid.  So  with  his  few  suggestions 
of  detail.  On  one  side,  ‘‘  If  the  private  use  of  private  ownership  of 
highways  is  to  go,  the  private  ownership  must  go.  There  must  be  no 
private  use  of  public  power  or  public  property”  (p.  523).  “We  must 
either  regulate,  or  own,  or  destroy.  .  .  .  The  possibility  of  regulation 
is  a  dream.  .  .  .  The  policy  of  regulation,  disguise  it  as  we  may,  is  but 
moving  to  a  compromise  and  equilibrium  within  the  evil  all  complain 
of.  It  is  to  accept  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  self-interest 
of  the  individual  and  apply  constitutional  checks  to  it  ”  (p.  533).  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  “  the  true  Laistez  faire  is.  Let  the  individual  do 
what  the  individual  can  do  best,  and  let  the  community  do  what  the 
VoL.  VL — No.  4.  2  p 
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community  can  do  best  ”  (p.  497).  “We  are  to  apply  the  co-operative 
methods  of  the  post-office  and  the  public  school  to  many  other  common 
toils,  to  all  toils  in  which  .  .  .  the  association  of  the  people  and  the 
organization  of  processes  have  been  so  far  developed  that  the  profit- 
hunting  Captain  of  Industry  may  be  replaced  by  the  public-serving 
Captain  of  Industry  ” — my  own  italics — (p.  534).  In  short,  Mr.  Lloyd’s 
envisagement  of  the  future  is  wide  enough  to  appear  under  complemen¬ 
tary  aspects  which  seem  contradictory.  But  then  he  should  say  so. 

T.  C.  Snow. 

EIGHTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 
LABOUR  STATISTICS  OF  ILLINOIS.  Subject :  Taxation. 
Second  Edition,  [zxiii.,  384  pp.  8vo.  Illinois,  1896.] 

The  greater  part  of  this  Report  is  occupied  with  a  repetition  of  the 
indictment  against  the  general  property  tax  in  the  United  States, 
which  was  noticed  a  short  time  ago  in  the  pages  of  this  Review} 
There  is,  therefore,  nothing  new  in  the  Report,  voluminous  though 
it  is.  But  the  absence  of  novelty  is  of  small  moment  compared  with 
the  partisanship  displayed.  From  beginning  to  end  the  inquiry  has 
been  made  subservient  to  the  |Ht>pagation  of  views  which  are  quite 
indistinguishable  from  those  of  Mr.  Henry  George.  The  argument 
submitted  for  our  acceptance  is  as  follows :  The  tax  on  personal 
property  is  bad  beyond  all  remedy ;  therefore  it  ought  to  be  aban¬ 
doned,  and  taxation  readjusted.  The  best  readjustment  would  be  to 
impose  a  tax  on  “  site  values,”  i.e.  on  ground  rents,  all  other  taxation 
being  abolished.  The  first  and  second  propositions  will  be  generally 
admitted.  The  third  proposition,  which  has  its  origin  in  Progress 
and  Poverty,  has  been  refuted  times  without  number. 

The  volume  opens  with  an  introduction  to  the  second  edition.  This 
introduction  consists  of  twenty-three  pages,  and  is  an  epitome  of  the 
following  384.  Illustrations  are  given  of  the  perjury  and  evasion 
practised  by  the  taxpayers,  and  of  the  bribery  of  the  assessors.  The 
Unearned  Increment  is  touched  upon,  and  finally  we  are  told  that 
**  Equitable  taxation  is  the  golden  key  which  will  unlock  the  door 
of  natural  opportunity,  and  confer  on  all  those  who  live  by  honest 
toil  Security,  Dignity,  and  Liberty.”  This  “  equitable  taxation  ”  is 
to  be  found  in  a  confiscatory  tax  on  ground  rents. 

The  original  Report  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Part  i.  is  made  up 
of  an  introduction,  together  with  a  dissertation  on  direct  and  indirect 
taxation.  Part  ii.  consists  mainly  of  carefully  tabulated  statistics, 
'  Eeonowtie  Bevien,  April,  1896,  p.  874. 
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and  extends  to  over  230  pages.  Part  iii.  embodies  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  compilers.  There  are  then  given  about  thirty  pages  of 
“  Primary  Tables  ” — a  phrase  which  apparently  means  “  Tables  of 
Statistics  taken  from  Primary  Sources, ’’ — a  device  by  means  of  which 
the  dishonest  taxpayers  are  condemned  on  their  own  showing.  The 
plan  has  been  adopted  of  taking  the  sale  price  of  estates  which  have 
been  actually  sold,  and  comparing  it  with  the  amount  at  which  these 
same  estates  were  assessed  for  taxation.  An  appendix,  containing 
further  statistics  and  two  plans  of  parts  of  Chicago,  completes  the 
volume. 

In  the  introduction  to  part  i.,  the  question  at  issue  is  prejudged  by 
the  assumption  that  the  **  deplorable  condition  ’’  of  the  working  classes 
is  due  to  the  method  of  taxation  at  present  in  vogue.  We  are  asked 
to  believe  that  the  abolition  of  all  taxes,  except  a  land  tax,  would  put 
a  stop  to  overcrowding  and  sweating  ;  and  that  the  horrible  fact  of  a 
woman  dying  of  cancer  in  the  room  where  the  family  have  to  live  and 
work  would  be  made  impossible  by  taxing,  or  rather  confiscating, 
ground  rents.  The  extravagant  and  misleading  statement  is  repeated 
from  Progre$$  and  Poverty^  bk.  v.,  ch.  iL,  that  **  improvements  in  pro¬ 
duction,  instead  of  bettering  the  situation  of  the  working  classes,  leave 
it  unchanged  when  they  do  not  make  it  worse.”  It  is  needless  to 
repeat  Dr.  Walker's  refutation  of  this.^  In  chap.  ii.  we  are  treated  to  a 
dissertation  on  the  **  Leading  Principles  of  Taxation.”  A  classification 
which  will  be  new  to  most  readers  is  that  of  **  public  and  private 
taxation.”  The  old  system  of  granting  monopolies  to  royal  favourites 
might  be  called  private  taxation,  but  here  we  are  informed  that  “  pro¬ 
tective  tariffs,  the  profits  of  railway  companies,  and  ground  rents,  are 
all  private  taxes.”  Direct  and  indirect  taxation  are  then  discussed  ; 
and  the  question  of  incidence,  which  some  economists  think  to  be 
extremely  complicated,  is  found  to  present  no  difficulty  whatever.  It 
is  upon  consumers  that  **  tiie  whole  enormous  burden  rests.”  FinaUy, 
poor  Adam  Smith’s  first  canon  is  blamed  for  much  that  is  faulty  in 
existing  systems  of  taxation.” 

In  part  ii.  of  the  Report,  the  compilers  have  certainly  presented  a 
crushing  indictment  of  the  personal-property  tax.  Ample  and  ex¬ 
haustive  details  are  given  of  the  frauds  committed  in  the  evasion  of 
the  tax.  Without  going  into  particulars,  the  existence  of  general 
evasion  and  dishonest  returns  is  shown  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
assessed  valuation  of  property  in  Chicago,  in  1 894,  was  nearly  twenty 
million  dollars  less  than  it  was  in  1869,  a  quarter  of  a  century  before. 
The  population  is  four  or  five  times  as  great,  yet  its  citizens  affirm 
'  Walker,  PdUuxd  Eetmomy,  §  514. 
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that  their  aggregate  wealth  is  actaally  less.  One  very  striking  detail 
cannot  be  omitted.  In  1893,  on  the  occasion  of  a  commercial  panic, 
twenty-seven  Chicago  banks  declared  that,  after  all  deductions  had 
been  made,  their  resources  amounted  to  over  twenty  million  dollars. 
A  year  afterwards  they  assessed  themselves  for  taxation,  not  at  the 
proper  proportion  of  that  sum,  viz.  five  million  dollars,*  but  at  fifty 
thousand.  The  private  assessments  are  no  better.  It  would  appear 
that  only  one  out  of  156  persons  in  Cook  County,  in  which  Chicago  is 
situated,  own  to  possessing  a  clock  or  a  watch,  not  even  a  Waterbury. 
It  is  rightly  pointed  out  that  this  system  tells  very  much  in  favour  of 
the  rich.  Poor  people  cannot  square  the  assessor,  and  are  therefore 
unable  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  their  assessment.  *‘The  homes  of 
thrifty  working  men  are  taxed  twice  as  much  in  proportion  to  their 
value  as  the  homes  of  the  rich.” 

So  far  the  statistics  prove,  beyond  all  cavil,  what  has  been  affirmed 
by  economists  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.*  But  on  p.  88,  King 
•Charles's  head  appears.  Chapter  v.  of  part  iu  is  headed,  “  Centraliza¬ 
tion  of  Land  Ownership.”  We  are  admonished  to  think  of  **  the 
•darkest  period  of  feudal  times,  when  the  masses  were  dependents  of 
lords  of  vast  estates  ;  ”  of  “  landlordism,  with  its  correlative  serfdom.” 
We  are  told  that  ‘‘a  concentration  of  private  landowning,  the  magni¬ 
tude  and  danger  of  which  were  never  before  approached  in  the  world’s 
history,  is  to-day  going  on  under  our  eyes.”  The  cause  of  this  alarm¬ 
ing  statement  is  the  very  ordinary  fact  that  land  in  large  towns  is  far 
more  valuable  than  land  in  the  country.  The  increase  in  the  value 
of  urban  land  is  held  to  show  that  the  owners  are  likely  to  become  so 
enormously  wealthy  as  to  have  the  rest  of  the  community  entirely  in 
their  power.  I  suppose  there  are  far  more  wealthy  landlords  of  this 
kind  in  London  than  in  Chicago.  It  is  a  comical  idea  that  the  City 
merchant  or  the  prosperous  shopkeeper  in  Regent  Street  is  likely  to 
become  the  serf  of  his  ground  landlord.  Nothing  can  show  more 
clearly  than  this  vapouring  about  landlordism  and  serfdom  the  delight 
experienced  in  making  alarming  and  baseless  statements  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  school.  It  is,  of  course,  a  repetition  from 
Progress  and  Poverty,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  ii.  On  p.  188  we  meet  with  a 
repetition  of  the  proposal  for  dealing  with  vacant  land  from  the  same 
book.  If  all  plots  of  vacant  land  in  and  near  large  towns  were  sold 
and  built  upon,  there  would  be  such  a  competition  for  labour  that  there 
would  be  no  more  unemployed,  and  wages  would  materially  improve. 
We  are  not  told  who  is  to  buy  this  laud.  Assumption  No.  1  is  that 

'  On  p.  252, 25  per  cent,  ia  given  as  the  nsnal  aisewmait 

*  Bastable,  PiMie  Finanes,  bk.  iv.,  oh.  4,  f  3. 
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bajers  would  be  at  once  forthcoming  ;  assumption  No  2,  that  when 
the  buildings  were  erected  tenants  would  suddenly  arise  **from  the 
vasty  deep,”  or  somewhere  else.  One  would  imagine  that  the  com* 
pilers  of  the  Report  had  never  seen  an  empty  house. 

The  third  part  of  the  Report  is  headed,  **  Evils  and  Remedies.”  In 
chap.  L  the  evils  are  recapitulated.  In  chap.  ii.  certain  remedies  are 
suggested.  Here  it  is  that  the  compilers  propound  a  theory  which 
they  consider  will  justify  the  confiscatory  taxation  of  ground  rents. 
It  is,  that  taxation  should  be  “  in  proportion  to  benefits.”  The  natural 
meaning  of  this  phrase,  of  course,  would  he,  “  in  proportion  to  the 
benefits  conferred  by  the  State  upon  its  citizens,  in  ensuring  them 
security  to  life  and  property.”  But  this  is  not  what  is  meant  here. 
The  definition  is  soon  afterwards  qualified  hy  the  insertion  of  the  word 
pecuniary.”  Pecuniary  benefits  derived  from  the  public  should  be 
the  sole  basis  of  taxation”  (p.  274).  But  neither  is  this  amended 
definition  taken  in  its  natural  meaning.  If  for  the  phrase  **  the  public,” 
we  read  society,”  the  definition  becomes,  **  Pecuniary  benefits  derived 
from  society  should  be  the  sole  basis  of  taxation.”  What  those  benefits 
are  may  be  suggested  by  the  indisputable  truth  contained  in  the  motto 
prefixed  to  Professor  Thorold  Rogers*  Political  Economy: — 

**  Dans  I’isolement,  nos  besoina  snrpassent  nos  faonlt^ ; 

Dans  I’^t  social,  nos  faonlt^s  snrpassent  nos  besoins.” 

Bastiat. 

Not  only  the  increment  accrning  to  ground  rents,  but  everything 
which  every  member  of  a  civilized  society  possesses  above  and  beyond 
bare  subsistence  can  rightly  be  called  **  pecuniary  benefits  derived 
from  the  public,”  i.e.  from  society.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this 
explanation  of  the  definition  would  not  suit  the  compilers  of  the 
Report.  They  want  a  definition  of  taxation  which  will  apply  to  rent 
alone ;  i.e.  they  want  to  discover  a  general  proposition  which  will  apply 
only  to  a  particular  case.  It  will  take  some  time  to  find  it. 

In  this  third  part  of  the  Report  we  get  the  history  of  the  growth 
in  value  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  Chicago.  The  land  was  supposed 
to  be  worth  a  £5  note  in  1830 ;  it  is  now  supposed  to  be  worth  more 
than  £250,000.  It  was  undoubtedly  facts  such  as  this  which  caused 
Adam  Smith  to  say  that  ground  rents  seemed  a  proper  subject  of 
peculiar  taxation  ;  ”  but  he  would  have  been  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  taxation  should  be  so  very  **  peculiar  ”  as  to  issue  in  confiscating 
this  one  species  of  property.  Many  a  man  has  made  a  far  larger 
fortune  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  less  than  sixty  years.  On  what 
equitable  principle  can  the  one  increment  be  confiscateil,  and  the  other 
left  absolutely  untouched  ? 
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To  sum  up  :  The  officials  who  compiled  this  Report  were  com* 
missioned  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  working  classes,  and  report 
thereon.  The  task  has  not  been  fulfilled.  Thej  have  not  brought  to 
light  a  single  unknown  fact  concerning  the  working-class  population 
of  the  United  States.  The  docnment  is  merely  the  manifesto  of 
a  clique,  who  have  made  an  official  report  a  stalking-horse  to 
advocate  proposals  which  were  falling  into  deserved  discredit  and  dis* 
repnte. 

The  Report  presents  the  nsnal  amount  of  prophesying,  together 
with  the  nsnal  crop  of  inconsistencies,  economic  fallacies,  and  un¬ 
founded  statements.  I  have  already  pointed  ont  the  ease  with  which 
the  difficult  question  of  the  incidence  of  taxation  is  disposed  of.  I  \ 
have  also  mentioned  the  repetition  of  Mr.  Henry  Greorge’s  misstate¬ 
ment  as  to  the  result  of  improvements  in  production.  On  p.  289  it  is 
stated  of  the  employer  that  it  is  “  his  own  despotic  will  which  fixes 
the  share  (of  profits)  he  receives.**  Why  then,  we  may  ask,  does  any 
employer  ever  become  bankrupt  ?  On  p.  297  the  prospect  is  held  ont 
of  farmers*  taxation  amounting  to  no  more  than  the  **raw  prairie** 
value  of  their  holdings.  On  the  same  page,  amongst  other  laudatory 
epithets,  we  read  that  the  tax  recommended — which  is  of  course  a 
confiscatory  land  tax — would  be  **  simple  **  and  **  just ;  **  in  defiance 
of  the  circumstance,  which  ought  to  be  well  known  to  compilers  of 
reports  such  as  this,  that  any  equitable  land  tax  would  be  far  from 
simple,  and  that  in  France  and  other  countries  where  it  is  levied  the 
tax  often  leads  to  serious  injustice.* 

The  Report  is  instructive  reading  in  the  light  of  recent  events  in 
the  United  States.  According  to  the  compilers,  the  present  deplorable 
condition  of  the  working  man  in  America  is  entirely  due  to  private 
property  in  land.  According  to  recent  pronouncements  at  the  Chicago 
Congress,  that  deplorable  condition  is  entirely  due  to  monometallism. 
Both  theories  cannot  possibly  be  right.  It  is  more  than  likely  that 
both  are  wrong.  The  problems  of  poverty  are  unfortunately  not 
susceptible  of  so  easy  a  solution. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  the  Report  has  been  introduced  to  tiie 
English  public  by  the  Land  Restoration  League.  In  doing  this  they 
make  the  statement  that  it  constitutes  **  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
authoritative  indictments  of  the  evils  of  land  monopoly  and  indirect 
taxation  ever  put  on  paper.**  How  a  Report  which  demonstrates  the 
hopeless  failure  of  one  form  of  direct  taxation  can  be  called  an  indict¬ 
ment  of  indirect  taxation,  the  present  writer  fails  to  see.  There  is  the 
unsupported  statement  that  all  indirect  taxation  falls  on  the  working 
'  BastaUe,  PMie  Finamee,  bk.  iT.,*ch.  L,  f  8. 
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classes  ;  there  is  also  proof  given  of  the  growth  of  the  unearned 
increment.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  indictment  bejond 
that  against  the  general  property  tax. 

Samuel  Holmes. 

PEOPLE’S  BANES :  A  Record  of  Social  and  Economic  Success. 

By  Henbt  W.  Wolff.  Second  Edition.  [399  pp.  8vo.  10s. 

King.  London,  1896.] 

That  a  work  on  so  technical  a  subject  as  banking,  even  popular 
banking,  must  necessarily  be,  has  reached  a  second  edition  within  three 
years,  and  that  the  author  has  been  led  by  the  interest  aroused  by  the 
previous  edition  to  carry  his  investigations  farther,  and  to  add  so  much 
new  matter  to  the  present  volume  as  to  make  it,  as  he  says,  almost  a 
new  book,  witnesses  to  the  appetite  for  social  economics  which  still 
rages  among  us. 

The  popular  banking  which  Mr.  Wolff  has  introduced  to  us  has 
taken  two  definite  shapes,  each  characterized  by  a  distinct  working 
principle  of  its  own.  The  Credit  Associations  of  Schultze-Delitsch 
are  based  on  unlimited  liability,  commercial  secnrity,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  management.  Raiffeisen’s  Loan  Banks,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  not  limiting  the  liability  of  members,  rely  upon  moral  instead  of 
commercial  security,  and  on  popular  management.  The  Italian  Banche 
Popolari  and  Casse  Rurali,  though  they  limit  the  liability  of  their 
members,  and  have  adopted  other  important  modifications,  correspond 
in  general  to  the  two  German  systems  respectively. 

These  latter  date  almost  from  the  same  year — 1850.  Schultze’s 
scheme,  since  somewhat  modified,  was  originally  this  : — the  members 
were  to  be  trained  to  save  before  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  borrow. 
Each  member  must  hold  one  share,  and  only  one,  which  could  be  paid 
up  in  instalments.  In  order  that  this  lesson  in  thrift  should  be  well 
learnt,  the  shares  were  fixed -at  £30  each.  Liability,  as  has  been 
already  said,  was  unlimited.  The  giving  of  some  form  of  commercial 
security — bills,  sureties,  mortgages,  and  such-like — was  insisted  upon  ; 
while  the  object  of  the  loan,  and  the  character  of  the  borrower,  were 
entirely  subordinate  considerations.  (On  this  point,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
Raiffeisen  system  is  in  marked  contrast  to  Schultze’s.)  The  rate  of  interest 
charged  in  early  years  was  very  high — 12  to  14  per  cent. — though 
probably  not  so  high  as  the  class  of  borrowers  for  whom  the  banks 
were  designed  were  accustomed  to  pay  to  money-lenders.  Latterly, 
the  value  of  shares  has  been  lowered,  and  the  rate  of  interest  charged 
to  borrowers  has  been  reduced  to  6  or  8  per  cent.  Loans  are  made 
for  short  terms  of  three  months,  but  are  repeatedly  renewed.  The 
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banks  can  only  lend  to  members,  but  they  receive  deposits  from  non¬ 
members.  Managers  and  committee-men  are  paid  for  their  services, 
and  a  high  rate  of  interest  is  allowed  to  depositors.  A  Central  Union 
of  Banks  has  been  formed,  to  which  950  have  adhered.  But,  besides 
these,  there  are  in  Germany  1700  other  banks  conducted  on  the  same 
principle. 

The  Raiffeisen  system  is  a  complete  contrast  to  that  of  SchulUe. 
The  Credit  Institutions,  though  at  first  designed  to  benefit  the^ 
peasantry  and  the  labouring  class,  now  exist  chiefly  for  the  poorer 
middle  class  in  the  towns.  What  they  have  failed  to  do,  the  Loan 
Banks  are  accomplishing.  There  are  neither  shares  nor  dividends, 
except  to  a  merely  nominal  extent,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law  of  v 
1889.  The  banking  areas  are  small,  all  services  are  gratuitous,  liability 
is  unlimited,  two-thirds  of  the  profits  must  go  to  the  Reserve  Fund, 
loans  are  made  on  the  security  of  character  instead  of  on  bonds  or 
goods,  and  (this  is  a  special  characteristic  of  this  system)  borrowers 
must  satisfy  the  management  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  project  for 
which  the  loan  is  required,  the  management  taking  care  to  ascertain 
that  the  money  advanced  is  really  applied  to  that  purpose.  The  system 
of  management  is  in  appearance  democratic,  in  reality  aristocratic  or 
plutocratic ;  for, though  the  wealthier  members  have  no  special  privileges, 
it  is  an  understood  rule  that  they  must  form  a  majority  on  the  govern¬ 
ing  body  of  the  bank.  There  is  a  Central  Bank,  and  a  Central  Council 
of  all  the  banks,  which  number  over  two  thousand.  Ail  speculative 
business  is  eschewed.  The  system  continues  to  realize  its  founder’s 
aim — it  exists  for  the  borrower,  not  for  the  lender.  It  has  been  the 
means  of  spreading  co-operation  in  the  supply  of  agricultural  requisites 
among  its  members,  and  even  in  insurance  and  in  the  disposal  of  pro-' 
dnee.  This  last  development  seems  worthy  of  special  attention  on  the 
part  of  small  agriculturists  in  English  country  districts. 

Unlike  the  Schnltze-Delitsch  Banks,  failnres  among  which  have  not 
been  uncommon,  the  Raiffeisen  Banks  have  experienced  few,  if  any, 
losses.  The  granting  of  loans  rests  with  those  who  have  staked  their 
entire  means  on  the  solvency  of  the  bank,  and  who  are  the  neighbours 
of  the  intending  borrower.  As  Mr.  Wolff  says  of  the  Scotch  cash- 
credit  system,  **  Here  are  the  two  main  pillars  of  co-operative  credit 
recognized — joint  liability  and  individual  checking”  (p.  138).  And 
he  goes  on,  “  Without  unlimited  liability,  to  begin  with,  you  can  never 
make  sure  that  your  bank  will  be  sufficiently  careful  in  the  selection  of 
its  members.  Such  selection,  limiting  your  membership  to  persons 
absolutely  trustworthy,  is  the  first  condition  of  your  success.  With 
only  his  5t.  or  £1  share  at  stake,  no  person  in  town  or  village  would 
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care  to  say  *No’  to  the  application  for  admission  of  any  bnt  an 
openly  disreputable  neighbour.  .  .  .  Make  people  understand  that  in 
electing  the  new  member  they  practically  make  themselves  liable  for 
any  default  which  he  may  make,  and  all  consideration  of  etiquette  and 
mere  neighbonrly  courtesy  are  sure  to  vanish.  The  breeches  pocket 
knows  of  no  etiquette.  Hence,  in  a  great  measure — though  not  solely — 
that  marvellous  morally  educating  power  which  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  Raiffeisen  Banks  exercise  upon  their  members.”  Nevertheless,  it 
wonld  appear,  from  a  subsequent  chapter,  that  the  nnlimitedness  of  the 
liability  is  not  the  essential  element,  for  Dr.  Wollemborg’s  banks  are 
just  as  successful  and  as  educative,  although  with  them  liability  is 
limited. 

Till  recent  years  the  Loan  Banks  grew  bnt  slowly.  Raiffeisen  founded 
the  first  in  an  impoverished  district  in  the  Westerwald,  of  which  he 
was  Burgomaster,  as  long  ago  as  1849,  and  twenty  years  later  there 
were  only  four  of  them.  It  is  within  the  last  ten  years  that  they  have 
become  so  numerous.  They  do  not  succeed  in  towns  or  in  newly 
settled  districts,  because  they  can  only  thrive  so  long  as  borrowers 
and  lenders  are  mutually  acquainted,  and  so  long  as  habitual  contact 
renders  oversight  possible. 

It  is  difficult,  as  one  reads  Mr.  Wolff’s  glowing  paragraphs,  to  keep 
out  a  suspicion  that  this  brotherly  vigilance  may  contain  seeds  of 
degeneracy  not  always  quiescent.  Anyhow,  Raiffeisenism  has  already 
been  afflicted  with  the  curse  of  schism,  and  among  the  rival  sects,  and 
between  them  and  their  great  opponents  the  Credit  Associations,  there 
exists  an  amount  of  odium  such  as  a  popular  fallacy  has  ascribed  too 
exclusively  to  theologians.  As  if  the  world  were  not  big  enough  and 
complex  enough  to  have  a  use  for  all  these  varieties  ! 

In  Italy,  Commendatore  Luzzatti’s  Bancbe  Popolari,  and  Dr.  Wol¬ 
lemborg’s  Casse  Rnrali  correspond  roughly  to  the  systems  of  Schultzo 
and  Raiffeisen.  The  former  are  condncted  on  the  principle  of  limited 
liability:  their  members  have  to  hold  shares  in  them,  bnt  the  shares  are 
small,  generally  £1  or  £2,  and  loans  are  mostly  effected  on  bills  of 
exchange.  The  members  have  a  greater  share  in  the  management 
of  the  banks  than  has  been  the  rule  in  the  Schultze  system,  and  the 
greatest  stress  has  been  laid  on  enforcing  strict  adherence  to  engage¬ 
ments.  Signor  Luzzatti  declared  at  the  outset  that  the  chief  source 
of  the  banks’  credit  was  to  be  la  grande  riputazione  di  onestk  e  di 
soliditk.”  That  this  reputation  they  have  as  a  body  achieved,  is  shown 
by  the  readiness  with  which  joint-stock  and  savings-banks  have 
advanced  them  money.  Beginning  in  a  little  back  room  in  Milan  with 
a  capital  of  £28  and  no  paid  labour,  the  Banche  Popolari  are  said  now 
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to  cany  on  a  third  of  the  entire  banking  business  of  Italy.  They  have 
weathered  the  varions  political  and  financial  crises  which  have  passed 
over  their  country  during  the  last  thirty  years  with  wonderfully  little 
damage  ;  thanks,  partly,  to  the  prudence  of  the  managing  body,  which 
withstood,  during  the  boom  of  1871-3,  the  clamour  of  their  share¬ 
holders  to  be  turned  into  joint-stock  companies  in  order  to  take  up 
speculative  business. 

Like  the  Schultze  Banks,  the  Banche  Popolari  exist  chiefly  for  the 
lower  middle  class,  though  a  few  landowners  and  a  few  labourers  are 
included  among  their  shareholders.  Hence  the  opening  for  a  credit 
agency  seekmg  its  clientele  among  the  really  poor.  This  want  has 
been  supplied  by  the  Casse  Burali.  Here  Dr.  WoUemborg,  a  landed  n 
proprietor  presumably  sprung  from  Teutonic  ancestry,  has  been  the 
pioneer.  He  began  with  his  own  village  in  Venetia  only  thirteen 
years  ago.  Signor  Luzzatti  (who,  by  the  way,  is  again  Minister  of 
Finance)  holding  out  to  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  instead  of 
cavilling  because  WoUemborg's  methods  were  not  precisely  his  own. 
The  Casse  Burali  are  modelled  on  the  Baiffeisen  system.  The  interest 
is  rather  high,  about  6  per  cent.  By, this  means  the  peasants  are 

enabled  to  buy  seed,  corn,  cattle,  manure,  chemicals  for  protecting 
their  vines  against  parasites,  just  as  they  need  them,  and  to  pay  for 
them  after  the  profits  have  been  realized.  The  clergy  in  Northern 
Italy  have  taken  an  active  part  in  promoting  these  banks,  and  the 
village  priest  is  usually  to  be  met  with  on  the  managing  committee. 
The  system  has  hardly  reached  Southern  Italy.  According  to  Mr. 
Wolff,  it  works  almost  automatically  when  once  started,  that  is  to  say, 
the  members  need  no  help  from  outside  :  but  apparently  the  intervention 
of  some  Deus  ex  nuuhind^  in  the  shape  of  benevolent  landowner, 
priest,  or  financial  agency,  has  hitherto  been  indispensable  at  the  first 
go-off. 

The  success  of  these  banks  has  clearly  resulted,  first,  from  their 
satisfying  a  felt  want ;  and  next,  because  their  loans  are  reproductive. 
There  were  plenty  of  savings-banks,  as  well  as  of  popular  banks,  in 
Italy  before  Dr.  WoUemborg  entered  upon  his  beneficent  enterinise. 
But  they  helped  people  to  lay  by  money  they  had  already  acquired ; 
they  did  not  give  them  the  means  of  acquiring  it  in  the  first  instance. 

The  Casse  Burali,  like  the  Loan  Banks,  help  the  peasant  to  raise 
money  on  the  character,  or  rather  reputation,  which  he  may  win  for 
himself — that  is  to  say,  on  the  general  faith  in  his  future  industry  and 
integrity, — instead  of  on  chattels  which  he  does  not  possess,  or  which 
are  already  heavUy  pledged  to  the  money-lender.  And  the  loans  are 
made,  as  a  rule,  for  industrial,  and  not  for  domestic  purposes.  They 
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are  applied  to  buying  fresh  stock  or  farming  implements,  or  materials 
to  be  worked  up  into  commodities  for  sale, — not  to  buying  wearing 
apparel  or  furniture,  still  less  (so  far  as  may  be  gathered  from  Mr. 
Wolff’s  book)  to  paying  off  debts  or  arrears  of  rent. 

Whether  loan  institutions  on  these  lines  would,  if  introduced  into 
England,  work  the  same  beneficial  revolution  among  our  own  toiling 
classes  that  Mr.  Wolff  claims  that  they  have  done  in  Germany  and 
Italy  may  be  doubted.  The  system  suits  a  community  of  petty  agri¬ 
culture  and  petty  industries  ;  for  the  wage-paid  classes  it  does  little, 
and  it  is  the  latter  which,  at  present,  for  better  for  worse,  predominate 
in  England.  As  allotments  and  small  holdings  spread,  a  modest  career 
may  open  for  it  even  amongst  ourselves.  Mr.  Wolff  instances  banks 
already  in  operation  at  Newport,  Finsbury  Park,  Pembnry,  and  one  or 
two  other  places,  all  opened  within  the  last  two  years. 

But,  in  any  case,  it  is  needless  to  point  out  to  readers  of  this 
Review  the  very  great  value  of  Mr.  WolfTs  achievement  in  making  so 
minute  a  study  of  a  subject  so  wide  in  its  range,  and  of  so  much 
social  importance. 

C.  H.  d’E.  Lbppixgton. 

SOCIAL  CHANGES  IN  ENGLAND  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY.  By  Edwabd  P.  Chetnet,  A.M.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Part  I., 
Rural  Changes.  [114  pp.  8vo.  4s.  6d.  Ginn.  Boston,  1895.] 
This  is  a  small  volume  in  a  series  of  monographs,  issued  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  published  periodically,  on  Philology, 
Literature,  and  Archseology.  They  show  valuable  work  in  the  way 
of  individual  examination  into  facts  and  methodical  arrangement  of 
them,  without  claiming  any  special  attraction  or  originality.  In  these 
days  of  journalism,  this  is  the  kind  of  work  especially  needed — the 
quiet  study  and  collection  of  historical  facts,  which  may  serve  as 
a  basis  for  practical  reasoning.  Such  investigation  must  chiefly  repay 
the  student  himself,  but  in  a  lesser  degree  it  may  benefit  those  who 
have  not  the  same  opportunities  for  research,  or  whose  social  work  is 
of  a  more  active  kind.  In  this  way  the  old  danger  of  severance 
between  economic  thinkers  and  social  reformbrs  may  be  averted. 

Not  that  the  present  volume  gives  any  applications  to  modern  life  ; 
it  deals  merely  with  the  social  life  of  England  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  chiefly  as  described  by  contemporary  writers.  Needless  to 
say,  the  narrative  is  doll  in  itself,  and  only  interesting  as  part  of 
a  great  subject.  The  first  chapter  deals  with  the  “old  regime,” 
with  medisaval  life,  based  on  custom,  broken  into  small  communities. 
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self-sufficing,  and  unenterprising  :  the  second  describes  the  changes  in 
rural  life,  as  the  economic  forces,  checked  bj  the  persistence  of  the 
old  system,  gradually  pushed  their  way  forward.  Three  different 
forms  of  evidence  are  used  :  viz.,  first  and  most  obviously,  the  writings 
of  contemporary  witnesses,  and  these  not  vague  complainers,  of  which 
there  are  many  in  every  age,  but  men  of  weight,  who  coincide  in 
certain  definite  complaints,  chiefiy  on  the  subject  of  enclosures ; 
secondly,  there  is  an  account  of  the  remedial  statutes,  designed  to 
meet  the  social  [evils  ;  and,  lastly,  there  is  mention  of  the  risings  which 
culminated  in  the  rebellion  of  1549. 

In  this  last  case,  a  distinction  has  to  be  made  between  social  and 
religions  causes  of  discontent,  which  is  not  always  easy  to  draw*. 
Mr.  Cheyney  brings  out  clearly  the  main  lines  of  his  subject,  [which 
come  to  this — that  the  sixteenth  century  was  a  time  of  economic 
crisis  ;  it  marks  the  transition  from  the  old  social  life,  based  on  status, 
to  the  new,  based  on  contract :  such  a  transition  necessarily  brought 
much  suffering.  The  contemporary  writers  picture  the  evils,  without 
always  understanding  their  permanent  effects  ;  for,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  danger  was  not  loss  of  wealth,  as  they  feared,  but  bitter  class 
feeling,  and  individual  injustice.  If  only  economic  considerations 
were  taken  into  account,  the  movement  might  be  described  as  an 
inevitable  and  beneficial  development,  by  which  new  and  more 
productive  methods  of  obtaining  wealth  were  introduced.  But  this 
does  not  adequately  represent  its  place  in  the  history  of  society,  as  it 
passes  over  the  suffering  of  individuals,  as  well  as  the  moral  and 
political  effects  of  such  material  change.  The  author  draws  no  general 
conclusion  ;  the  volume  is  not  complete,  and  only  includes  **  Bural 
Changes  :  ”  it  closes  with  a  bibliography,  and  altogether  gives  an 
instructive,  though  limited,  aspect  of  Tudor  England. 

M.  W.  Whklpton. 

THE  AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL  POLICY.  By  Uoo  Rabbeno, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Modena. 
Second  Edition.  [414  pp.  8vo.  12r.net.  Macmillan.  London 
and  New  York,  1895.3 

This  work  may  be  fitly  characterized  as  an  outcome  of  the  historical 
method.  In  his  preface  Professor  Rabbeno  expresses  his  discontent 
with  the  purely  deductive  school  of  political  economy,  and  his 
opinion  that  the  science  ^must  start  afresh,  and  take  an  inductive 
course.”  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  he  approaches  the  problem  of 
American  commercial  policy,  and  proposes  to  examine  and  explain 
that  policy  in  the  light  of  contemporary  facts.  It  is  his  object  to  set 
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forth  the  causes  which  have,  at  different  periods,  determined  the 
adoption  of  different  systems  of  commercial  policy. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  deals  with 
England’s  economic  policy  towards  her  American  colonies.  With 
respect  to  this  it  is  satisfactory  to  notice  that  Professor  Babbeno  is 
far  from  adopting  or  countenancing  the  exaggerated  views  so  frequently 
met  with  in  American  histories.  However  open  to  censure  England’s 
treatment  of  her  colonies  was  from  our  present  point  of  view,  it  was, 
from  a  contemporary  point  of  view,  justifiable  and  even  liberal.  It 
was  far  more  generous  than  the  manner  in  which  France  and  Spain 
then  dealt  with  their  colonies.  The  American  settlements,  although 
they  might  be  at  times  subordinated  to  the  exigencies  of  British 
policy,  were  never  reduced  to  the  position  of  proedia  populi  Anglicani. 
Nor  were  the  advantages  entirely  confined  to  one  side.  The  colonial 
monopoly  as  exercised  by  England  was  not  without  its  benefits  to  the 
settlers.  If  by  means  of  the  Navigation  Acts  she  interfered  with  or 
restricted  the  growth  of  American  trade,  she  at  the  same  time  en¬ 
couraged  by  bounties  or  by  exemption  from  duty  the  importation  of 
American  articles,  such  as  pitch',  flax,  and  ship-timber,  into  England, 
and  gave  American  tobacco  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  English 
market.  Complaints  on  the  part  of  the  colonists,  though  they  might 
DOW  and  again  be  heard,  were  rare.  Even  Franklin,  as  late  as  1765 
or  1766,  while  objecting  to  Grenville’s  new  taxes,  wrote  that  the 
Americans  “  did  not  complain  ”  of  the  British  colonial  policy.  And 
in  1775,  when  the  sword  had  practically  been  drawn,  the  Colonial 
Congress,  in  a  last  attempt  at  an  accommodation,  affirmed  that  the 
"  abolition  of  the  Navigation  Act  was  never  our  intention.”  What¬ 
ever  were  the  causes  of  the  American  Rebellion,  it  was  not  produced 
by  gross  and  systematic  financial  oppression.  The  explanation  of  its 
origin  hardly  falls  within  the  scope  of  Professor  Rabbeno’s  work,  and 
he  contents  himself  with  expressing  the  oracular  opinion  that  “  if  the 
colonial  system,  suddenly  aggravated,  partly  led  to  it,  the  determining 
cause  was  the  national  conscience  of  a  new  people  having  already  the 
characteristics  of  a  separate  nation,  and  feeling  its  strength  and  right 
to  freedom.” 

The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  naturally  taken  up  with  a  review 
of  American  commercial  history  since  the  War  of  Independence. 
That  history  may  be  roughly  divided  into  four  distinct  periods,  which 
are  marked  off  from  one  another  by  the  alternate  application  of  free- 
trade  and  protective  principles.  There  was  a  comparative  absence  of 
restrictions  on  commerce  or  mitigation  of  them  between  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  and  1810,  and  again  between  1833  and  1860  ;  while  in 
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the  period  falling  between  1810  and  1833,  and  in  that  snbeeqnent  to 
1860,  protective  theories  have  prevailed.  The  economic  pendnlnm 
has  tbns  swung  backwards  and  forwards  between  commercial  freedom 
and  commercial  restriction.  Signor  Babbeno  devotes  himself  to  a 
minute  and  careful  examination  and  interpretation  of  these  successive 
changes.  He  ablj  points  out  the  forces  and  influences  which  led  to 
the  adoption  of  a  particular  policy  at  a  particular  time,  and  he  properly 
indicates  the  advantages  which  followed  from  the  course  pursued. 
But  his  exposition  tends  to  remain  incomplete  and  one-sided.  There 
is  not  enough  criticism ;  and  not  enough  attention  is  given  to  the 
negative  or  debit  half  of  the  account.  The  impression  left  on  the 
reader’s  mind  is  that  the  particular  system  which  was  in  vogue  at  any 
time  was  the  best  possible  under  the  circumstances,  and  fraught  with 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  happiness  for  the  nation.  Professor 
Babbeno  hovers  on  the  brink  of  the  fallacy,  so  common  with  historians, 
that  whatever  is,  is  best.”  In  reality  nations,  as  well  as  individuals, 
can  and  do  commit  mistakes  of  policy — unless  we  are  to  believe  that 
human  affairs  are  governed  by  an  iron  law  of  necessity.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  unfair  to  attribute  such  a  creed  to  our  author,  although  we 
meet  with  fatalistic  expressions  in  his  book,  such  as  that  the  condition 
of  the  labourers  “is  depressed  to  admit  of  the  establishment  of 
capitalism,  which,  having  become  a  necessity  for  social  progress,  must 
accomplish  its  historical  cycle,  even  if  beset  by  ruin  and  maledictions.” 
Such  statements,  combined  with  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  position 
of  the  labouring  classes,  go  far  to  counterbalance  the  optimism  of  the 
historian. 

The  third  portion  of  the  book,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  original 
and  instructive  of  the  three,  consists  of  a  sketch  of  the  chief  theories 
of  protectionism  which  have  been  promulgated  in  the  United  States, 
together  with  the  circumstances  in  which  they  respectively  arose. 
Hamilton,  List,  Carey,  and  Patten  are  reviewed  in  turn.  To  the 
European  mind  Carey  is  the  most  important  personage  of  the  four ; 
it  is  he  who  is  generally  regarded  as  the  founder  and  chief  support  of 
the  present  American  protective  system.  Signor  Babbeno  is  not  at 
all  inclined  to  accept  this  verdict.  Carey’s  theory  was  “  lacking  in 
originality,”  the  arguments  on  which  it  rested  having  been  previously 
formulated  by  Hamilton  and  List ;  it  did  not  correspond  or  answer 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  time  ;  he  was  mainly  the  “  theorist  of  the 
past,”  or,  as  Held  characterized  him,  “  only  a  reminiscence  of  centuries 
gone  by.”  Hamilton  is  no  doubt  the  greatest  name  in  the  history  of 
American  trade  and  finance.  The  services  of  that  able  man  were  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  constitutional  sphere.  In  his  Report  he 
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sketched  the  ontlines  of  the  protective  system  of  the  United  States, 
while,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Washington,  he  arranged 
the  finances,  averted  bankruptcy  and  repudiation,  built  up  the  national 
credit,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  future  commercial  prosperity. 

Professor  Rabbeno’s  writing  is  throughout  marked  by  great  caution. 
He  is  always  eager — perhaps  too  eager — to  shelter  himself  behind 
some  name  or  some  authority.  His  conclusions  are  at  times  obscure 
and  uncertain,  and  of  this  he  is  himself  conscious.  In  places  his 
reasoning  is  difficult  to  follow  or  open  to  question  ;  as,  for  instance,  with 
reference  to  protection  and  rent.  But  in  every  part  his  work  bears 
on  its  face  unmistakable  evidence  of  patient  labour  and  research.  It 
is  written  in  no  partisan  spirit.  Its  repetitions  are  not,  considering 
the  subject  with  which  it  deals,  entirely  a  disadvantage,  while  the 
summaries  of  results  which  it  contains  are  decidedly  helpful.  The 
book  is  a  welcome  contribution  towards  supplying  a  need  which  has 
long  been  felt.  America  is  peculiarly  a  country  whose  politics  are 
mixed  up  with  or  swayed  by  economics.  The  War  of  the  North  and 
South  was  essentially  an  economic  one,  and  its  results  are  perpetuated 
in  the  existing  protective  regime.  The  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  is  chiefly  economic,  and  the 
impending  presidential  election,  if  it  is  not  exactly  a  struggle  in 
the  eternal  war  of  rent  and  capital,  of  which  we  hear  much  in  Signor 
Rabbeno’s  book,  is  at  any  rate  a  contest,  the  issues  of  which  are  solely 
and  entirely  financial  and  economic. 

G.  W.  P0WEB8. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  INDUSTRY.  By  Henbt  Dteb,  CJ:., 

M.A.,  D.Sc.  [xiii.,  285  pp.  8vo.  10a.  net.  Macmillan. 

London,  1895.] 

This  book  is  written  very  much  on  the  same  lines  as  Mr.  Hobhouse’s 
Labour  Movement.  The  author  believes  that  “industrial  society  will 
not  permanently  remain  without  a  systematic  organization.”  That 
it  will  not  be  brought  about  “  by  the  application  of  any  new  doctrine, 
but  by  recognizing  that  all  the  apparently  conflicting  doctrines  at 
present  in  the  air  have  some  elements  of  truth  ;  in  other  words,  that 
all  the  movements  they  represent  have  eflective  components  in  the 
direction  of  progress.”  From  this  point  of  view  he  criticizes  in  turn 
Trade  Unionism,  Co-operation,  Individual  industry.  Municipal  control, 
and  State  control.  The  aim  of  the  author  has  been,  not  so  much  to 
give  his  own  views  on  these  subjects,  as  to  “  show  the  tendency  of 
thought  among  those  who  are  studying  the  problems  connected  with 
labour,  and  who  may  be  considered  authorities  regarding  them.”  In 
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fact,  a  large  proportion  of  the  book  consists  of  quotations  from  authors 
of  such  different  opinions  as  Herbert  Spencer,  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
Arnold  Toynbee,  Bernard  Shaw,  Professor  Drummond,  and  Sidney 
Webb.  But  the  scientific  setting  and  the  optimism  are  its  character¬ 
istic  features.  Perhaps  those  who  owe  their  mental  training  to 
physical  science  might  find  it  easier  to  understand  economic  facts 
when  expressed  “  scientifically.”  But  certainly  for  others,  the  economic 
truth  contained  in  the  following  quotation  might  be  more  clearly  and 
concisely  expressed :  “  All  schemes  which  aim  at  perpetual  motion 
leave  out  of  account  the  effects  of  friction,  which  absorb  a  certain  part 
of  the  energy  extended,  and  thus  reduce  the  amount  of  useful  work 
done.  The  conditions  of  maximum  efficiency  in  any.  organism  ''or 
machine  require  that  no  energy  shall  be  exerted  with  useless  results 
which  can  be  avoided,  that  friction  (which  cannot  be  altogether  got 
rid  of)  shall  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  that  the  various  parts 
shall  be  co-ordinated  one  with  another.  An  industrial  organization 
must  conform  to  similar  conditions,  a  fact  which  we  must  remember 
when  considering  the  various  movements  which  are  going  on  in  the 
industrial  world.” 

In  forecasting  the  future  of  these  movements,  the  author  would 
often  seem  to  be  rather  prophetic  than  scientific.  “  Trade  Unions  will 
'  conserve  the  interests  of  the  different  sections  of  the  workers.”  As 
the  co-operative  movement  extends,  **  profits  will  lessen  and  will 
ultimately  disappear,  so  that  the  question  which  is  now  somewhat 
hotly  debated  will  solve  itself.”  The  trusts  and  syndicates  of  America, 
and  various  combinations  of  a  similar  kind  in  this  country,  are  all 

steps  in  the  process  of  evolution  towards  socialization  in  some  form 
or  another.”  ^  The  whole  organization  will  be  co-ordinated,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  unnecessary  expenditure  of  energy  and  wealth,  and 
every  part  of  it  will  be  worked  in  the  interests  of  the  community.” 
**  The  data  of  the  economics  of  the  future  will  therefore  differ  from 
those  of  the  past  in  regarding  the  true  life  of  man,  and  not  the  mere 
production  of  material  wealth,  as  the  ideal  to  be  kept  in  view ;  and 
the  whole  will  be  consciously  dominated  by  a  social  purpose,  this 
purpose  being  the  elevation  of  all  men  to  similar  prospects  of  true  life 
in  labour.”  Such  is  the  fortunate  issue  which  the  author  foretells  for 
the  labour  movement.  If  it  is  too  good  to  be  hoped  for,  it  has  at 
least  this  in  its  favour,  that  it  is  very  much  to  be  desired. 

F.  M.  BuTLiir. 
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